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ineteen eighty-five prom- 
Ni: to be an important 

and challenging year for 
the IBT and Teamsters every- 
where. It promises to be a bell- 
weather year for growth poten- 
tial and new programs that will 
bring increased services and 
greater assistance to the gen- 
eral membership. 

As we look ahead, in the New 
Year we can see a number of 
important issues and concerns 
that will be addressed by the 
General Executive Board and 
the staff of the IBT. 

High on the list are the new 
contract negotiations which will 
begin early in 1985 for both the 
National Master Freight Agree- 
ment and the subsequent Car 
Haulers Agreement. The staff of 
the IBT is already hard at work 
at ensuring a comprehensive 
and successful resolution of 
contract issues. For example, 
early in November, a confiden- 
tial survey form with an answer 
sheet was mailed out to every 
covered member. It requested 
information on freight members’ 
preferences and the importance 
they placed on various issues 
such as wages, vacations, pen- 
sions, job security, holidays, 
cost-of-living increases and 
health and safety conditions. 

Most locals had membership 
meetings to consider the issues 
so that individuals could re- 
spond from a better-informed 
position. Each response or sug- 
gestion has received careful 
consideration by the negotiat- 
ing team staff. 

In mid-November, the Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee 
Screening Committee, which is 
composed of conference freight 
division directors and two rep- 
resentatives from each of the 
four U.S. Area Conferences, re- 
viewed all of the suggestions 
individually. 

The next step was to review 
the results on regional levels. 


The vast amount of material 
has been synthesized into a 
working package. These results 
will provide the negotiating 
team with the most comprehen- 
sive and most informed bar- 
gaining position possible. 

Also in the New Year, the IBT 
shall forge ahead on the orga- 
nizing front. In addition to tradi- 
tional sectors, we will be mak- 
ing major strides toward 
organizing previously untapped 
labor pools in new industries, 
the public sector employment 
and hospital units. While 1984 
closed with much of labor's 
ranks down and depleted, we in 
the Teamsters finished the year 
on the upswing with both higher 
numbers and greater diversity. 
This year promises to be a year 
of both growth potential and in- 
creased innovative organizing 
tools and techniques. Presently 
we are producing a series of or- 
ganizing films to be utilized 
throughout the country in var- 
ious fields to communicate the 
benefits of Teamster member- 
ship to potential new members. 

Our “Buy American” program 
will be launched nationally 
early this year to encourage 
American workers and con- 
sumers to purchase American- 
made products in order to pre- 
serve and maintain American 
industries and jobs. I consider 
this program one of the highest 
priorities of 1985. It will send a 
strong message to both Con- 
gress and the Administration 
that American workers are seri- 
ous about rebuilding America’s 
economy. 

The 99th Congress convenes 
this month and the Administra- 
tion begins a new four-year 
term. Together they will con- 
sider a wide range of ap- 
proaches to face the federal 
deficit, the tax structure, the 
trade imbalance, and the still 
too high unemployment rate. 
We intend for our voice to be 
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heard loud and clear as never 
before both on the Hill and at 
the White House on all these 
issues. Our Government Rela- 
tions/Legislative team is a pow- 
erful apparatus for protecting 
Teamsters’ interests and ad- 
dressing labor's needs when 
they are considered by Con- 
gress and the Administration. 
DRIVE, as an integral part of 
that apparatus, is coming off 
the most successful year in its 
history. And in the coming 
months, we will be pushing 
even harder to make DRIVE the 
most powerful labor political 
action group in the nation. 
DRIVE is your key to successful 
government. 

In wishing all of you and 
your families the most success- 
ful and rewarding New Year, I 
urge you to join us in these en- 
deavors and help keep your 
union the nation’s best! 


Fraternally, 
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Accolades for Ray 


hroughout November and 
i December, 1984, Team- 
sters around the country 
took the opportunity to bid fare- 
well to Teamsters General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Ray Schoes- 
sling. 

Schoessling, who retired from 
office on January 1, 1985, was 
feted at several gatherings in 
recent weeks for his able 
administration under three 
Teamster presidents, the larg- 
est of them a gala testimonial 
dinner held in Chicago, Illinois 
on December 12. 

There, more than 2,000 Team- 
ster and other labor leaders 
were joined by civic, business 
and political figures in saying 
goodbye to Schoessling, a fix- 
ture on the Chicago labor scene 
for nearly 60 years, at a gala 
dinner held in Hallas Hall of 
McCormick Place, a Chicago 
landmark Schoessling was in- 
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strumental in helping rebuild 
after a 1967 fire. 

Leading the tributes to the 
Teamster leader was Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser who, in lauding this 
“strong right hand,” noted that 
a “day didn’t go by when I 
didn't talk to Ray.” Jackie 
added that the men’s working 
relationship had been a “true 
partnership in running the In- 
ternational Union.” Jackie de- 
scribed the evening as both a 
happy and sad occasion since 
Ray was entering a well-earned 
retirement but leaving a mem- 
bership which will miss him. 
He also lauded Schoessling’s 
“integrity, honesty and humil- 
ity,” saying that “all three are 
words that describe this Team- 
ster leader who has devoted a 
lifetime to the service of oth- 
ers.” 

Another keynote speaker of 


the evening was IBT Vice Presi- 
dent and Central Conference 
Director Robert Holmes who 
took the opportunity to recount 
Schoessling’s many contribu- 
tions to the early labor move- 
ment and the growth of the 
Brewery and Soft Drink Confer- 
ence of the Teamsters. Presid- 
ing over the evening's events 
was another longtime personal 
friend of the Teamster leader, 
Chicago area IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Louis Peick. Present to 
honor the Teamster also were 
most members of the Teamsters 
General Executive Board, in- 
cluding recently retired former 
Vice President George Mock 
and Schoessling’s entire family. 
In addition to a number of 
Chicago area labor leaders 
present, also on hand to con- 
gratulate Ray were Bill Wynn, 
president of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers Inter- 
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national Union; Ed Handley, 
president of the Hotel Employ- 
ees & Restaurant Employees In- 
ternational Union, and John 
Sweeney and Dick Cordtz, pres- 
ident and secretary-treasurer 
respectively of the Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union, 
among a host of other guests 
from labor. 


Also on hand to honor 
Schoessling with awards and 
kind words was a heady group 
of distinguished individuals. 


Leading off this list were 
Congressmen Henry Hyde and 
Dan Rostenkowski, both of 
whom recounted anecdotes 
compiled over a years-long re- 
lationship with Ray. “At the 
head of the list of givers in this 
world would have to be Ray 
Schoessling,” noted Hyde, in 
summarizing the man’s legend- 
ary dedication to good causes. 


Leading off the awards trib- 
utes to Ray was Chuck Mack, 
representing Teamsters Joint 
Council 7 of San Francisco. Em- 
bodying the sentiments of all 
the Teamster officers from 
around the country gathered at 
the dinner, Mack presented Ray 
with a plaque of appreciation 
for Schoessling’s work from the 
joint council, as well as minia- 
ture cable car to remind him 
that San Franciscans will al- 
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ways have a place in their 
hearts for him. 

Also making presentations to 
Ray Schoessling for his years of 
involvement with a number of 
charitable causes were: Sister 
Stella Louise of the St. Mary of 
Nazareth Medical Center, who 
presented Schoessling with an 
award for his work on the hos- 
pital’s behalf, and IBT Public 
Employees Division Director 
Barry Feinstein, who presented 
him with a plaque from Lodge 
2207 of the B'nai B'rith, lauding 
Ray's fund-raising for Israel 
and lifelong opposition to anti- 
Semitism. “Ray Schoessling 
stands tall in the fight for hu- 
man rights among all leaders, 
Feinstein noted. Also honoring 
the Teamster was Phyllis Stri- 
ker on behalf of Histadrut, the 
Israeli labor federation. 

Also honoring Ray was Joe 
Hannon, managing director of 
McCormick Place, who pre- 
sented Ray a plaque honoring 
his work in helping build this 
Chicago trade and convention 
center to its present stature, in- 
cluding Schoessling's service as 
chairman of the board. 

Bob Dachman, executive di- 
rector of the Little City Founda- 
tion in Palatine, Ill., presented 
Ray with a unique Unicorn crys- 
tal figure, honoring his work on 
this group's behalf. 


” 


Comedian Jan Murray and 
Chicagoan Joe Kellman, repre- 
senting the Better Boys Founda- 
tion, also were on hand to laud 
Ray's longtime dedication and 
efforts in that group's behalf. 

Finally, a special accolade 
was delivered by Las Vegas en- 
tertainer Dave Burton, who en- 
tertained the crowd and de- 
lighted Schoessling with a song 
lauding his merits written to 
the tune, “Mr. Wonderful”. 

A bittersweet moment came 
when the honoree, Ray Schoes- 
sling, responded to all the kind 
words and thoughts extended. 
While noting his sadness at 
leaving the Teamsters, Ray em- 
phasized that new horizons 
await, stressing his eagerness 
to experience for himself the 
joys he has helped provide 
through good pension programs 
for generations of union mem- 
bers. 

This dinner, while the largest 
of the tributes to Schoessling, 
was but one of several. On De- 
cember 6, hundreds of IBT staf- 
fers had the opportunity to bid 
farewell to the Teamster leader 
at a special reception in 
Schoessling’s honor held at In- 
ternational headquarters. 


Likewise, at an International 
Auditors and Field Representa- 
tatives session held in Chicago 
to unveil new TITAN equipment 
just introduced in the field, 
these IBT field people were ac- 
corded a chance to say their 
own personal goodbyes to the 
man who has shepherded the 
TITAN program to full maturity 
over the last nine plus years. 

While Ray will be missed, he 
leaves the union with a growing 
membership, new progress in 
our battle to improve workers’ 
benefits and conditions, the In- 
ternational’s finances in order, 
and TITAN, which already has 
proved itself an overwhelming 
success, just climbing to a new 
plateau of serviceability and 
dependability with its latest ex- 
pansion. He also leaves the 
union's financial operations in 
the capable hands of another 
able administrator, Weldon 
Mathis. 


eamsters General Secre- 
ql tary-Treasurer Weldon 

Mathis, as he assumed 
his new post on January 2, 1985, 
paused to reflect on the role he 
has been named to perform by 
the Teamsters General Execu- 
tive Board. 

Mathis, formerly a Teamsters 
International vice president and 
director of the Teamsters Build- 
ing Materials and Construction 
Division, is also a longtime lo- 
cal union officer, having served 
as a business agent from 1950 
to 1953, and since then as a 
principal officer of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Teamsters Local 728. 
He brings a wealth of experi- 
ence both as a secretary-treas- 
urer and as president of a 
Teamster local to this new lead- 
ership role. 

In discussing his hopes and 
aspirations for the Teamsters, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Mathis stressed that he be- 
lieves, as does General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, that service 
to the membership has to be 
the union's highest priority. 

“The thing I want to do is 
help Jackie go forward with the 
programs he has outlined, be- 
cause I am really enthused 
about his activities,” Mathis 
said. “As a longtime local 
union representative, I am al- 
ways concerned about the 
membership back home. I think 
regardless of the position a lo- 
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cal union representative finds 
himself in within the Teamsters 
organization, his one concern— 
certainly my one concern—is 
going to be, what's good for the 
membership of our union. 

“The thing that impresses me 
most about Jackie Presser is his 
emphasis on what's good for 
members of the Teamsters first, 
and his attention to what can 
we do to make life better for all 
working men and women of this 
country, whether they are union 
members or not. We've got to 
be concerned about people who 
work and who are making such 
small wages they are still in 
poverty, based on the figures 
that the government puts out,” 
Mathis emphasized. “We've got 
to do something about increas- 
ing the minimum wage and im- 
proving the poor working condi- 
tions that exist for non-union 
workers in this country. 

“T think that's the message 
that Jackie’s trying to put out,” 
Weldon said. “And I agree with 
him. Communications is the 
key! We've got to communicate 
with these people and tell them 
there is something better there 
for them.” Mathis added that he 
sees the Teamsters in the next 
few years becoming THE activ- 
ist union in the country in the 
march for improved benefits 
and conditions, and empha- 
sized that he plans to be right 
in step with Jackie leading the 


‘Our Concern 
Has To Be 
What's Good for 
the Membership 
of Our Union,’ 
Says Weldon 
Mathis, New 
Teamsters 
General 
Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Teamsters’ march for social pro- 
grams, equity and answers. “I 
see that as the Presser program, 
and I see myself as a helper for 
the General President in this 
cause,” he added. 

Mathis, signaling that he sees 
a new era of cooperation com- 
ing, cited his service as an exec- 
utive assistant to previous Gen- 
eral Presidents, in commenting: 
“T have seen all this divisiveness 
between the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and the President in 
past administrations and that is 
not going to become the case for 
this administration! 

“I've always been the worst 
critic in the world of General 
Presidents trying to make a 
bank out of this union,” Mathis 
noted, “but I don’t think it's 
something to be proud of when 
you make $20 million in profits 
every year and just let it sit 
there. I think we ought to spend 
that money—spend it in any le- 
gal way to change the bad poli- 
tics in this country, change the 
bad laws in this country, orga- 
nize the unorganized and ad- 
vance our union in whatever 
ways we can! I'm not opposed 
to big surpluses in our treasury, 
but I think we ought to spend 
our money in support of our 
members and organizing pro- 
grams, things we are supposed 
to do! While we need an effec- 
tive strike fund, we have to look 
at some of these other things, 
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too. If I make a mark in this 
International Union as General . 
Secretary-Treasurer, I want it to 
be one of one hundred percent 
cooperation with the General 
President. I really do.” 


Asked about the trend to di- 
versification within the Team- 
sters, Mathis said he thinks such 
expansion is “great. I think the 
Teamsters are obligated to ob- 
serve the jurisdictions of the 
building trades unions in con- 
struction because they are so 
clearly defined, and have been 
for years, but I think that’s the 
only thing we need to be con- 
cerned about as far as any juris- 
diction in organizing the unor- 
ganized,” our new General 
Secretary-Treasurer noted. Com- 
menting on the influx of blacks, 
women and Hispanics to the 
Teamsters, Weldon noted the 
historic tendency of our union to 
welcome and accommodate 
them, saying "I think it can only 
make things better for all of us. 
Our contracts have always been 
ahead of the times, reflecting 
any social change before it be- 
came law, and I don’t expect 
that to change,” Mathis said. 


Weldon also paid high tribute 
to the skills of the man he is 
replacing, Ray Schoessling. 
“Frankly, I think Ray was the 
best General Secretary-Treas- 
urer this union ever had. I don't 
think ever in the history of this 
International Union, any Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer had as 
difficult circumstances in which 
to try to operate as did Ray, 
due to the long illness of Frank 
Fitzsimmons and due to the le- 
gal problems that Ray faced 
from the day he arrived, which 
required him to be away from 
the office a great deal. The bur- 
den of operating the entire In- 
ternational Union was on Ray 
for about four or five years be- 
cause of these factors, so for 
that reason alone, he faced the 
most difficult times and did an 
excellent job. I think everyone 
in this organization is indebted 
to him for carrying that organi- 
zational ball.” 

As chief financial officer for 
the Teamsters, Weldon com- 
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mented on one of the depart- 
ments for which he is responsi- 
ble. “I had a brief look at the 
projected TITAN program in 
Chicago and am thrilled about 
that,” he said. “Some of the 
new stuff that’s already on the 
planning boards will really 
benefit the local unions to the 
extent that they will be able to 
set up local computer opera- 
tions, with just a few minor in- 
vestments on their part. It will 
give them a very wide range of 
programs. It's a fascinating sys- 
tem, and I think the locals will 
be thrilled with all the changes 
coming in the TITAN program.” 


Asked if he had supported 
TITAN originally, Weldon re- 
plied, "Yes, I did. I was with 
Fitz when Tom Flynn first pro- 
posed the concept, and I was in 
the meetings when the decision 
was made to go forward with it. 
In fact, at the 1971 convention, 
we had the first display and 
brought the program to the del- 
egates’ attention. I have always 
supported the TITAN system. 

“At my own home local, I 
know that TITAN has tremen- 
dously reduced the former rec- 
ord-keeping workload and sim- 
plified procedures, eliminating 
probably 75% of the actual 
physical labor in the bookkeep- 
ing department, including the 
preparation of the billing and 
correspondence operations. 

"Financially, the International 
Union is in great shape. It’s in 
such great shape that Ray and 
the General President have fore- 
gone several (per capita) tax in- 
creases that were mandated at 
the last convention in an effort 
to assist the local unions with 
what, in some cases, have been 
bad financial problems. 


"I have always felt that we all 
work for the Teamsters,” Wel- 
don emphasized. “I've had au- 
ditors call me and say, ‘I'm 
glad I'm going to be working for 
you.’ They’re not working for 
me. They're working for the 
union. I work for the union. We 
all work for the same organiza- 
tion. Jackie Presser is in 
charge, but he works for the 
union also. Nobody owns this 


place. So we all work for it. 
What I want to do is work with 
the people in that department, 
and have them work with me. If 
they have a problem, I want to 
hear it; if they have a com- 
plaint, I want to hear it. I espe- 
cially want our local union offi- 
cers to feel free to get through 
to me when they have real 
problems. I don't want any ul- 
cers and I don't want anyone 
else to have them.” 


Asked, in conclusion, what he 
sees as the key challenges fac- 
ing unions in the ‘80s, Mathis 
replied, “I clearly think the 
most serious challenge we've 
got is what I see as the conspir- 
acy between government and 
industry to destroy unions. I get 
the feeling every time I meet 
with management groups that 
they are simply trying to put us 
out of business. There are so 
many union-busting law firms 
around preaching that the 
workers no longer need 
unions, that companies have 
seen the error of their ways, 
that they've got the religion 
now, and that they just give, give, 
give to the employees. 


"I think we'll be facing a 
very, very difficult negotiating 
climate for some time to come. 
It has nothing to do with the 
economy. It's just an attitude of 
the industry that we've got 
unions on the run, so you just 
have to keep hitting them on 
the head and not let up. Just 
keep saying no, no, no. 

“T measure being better off by 
when our membership is better 
off,” he added. “That's really 
what we're here for. The pur- 
pose of the Teamsters Union's 
existence is to make life better 
for working men and women. 
And you don't measure that by 
$100 million dollars or by how 
many members you've got. You 
measure it by the kind of con- 
tracts you negotiate and the 
kind of laws that we're able to 
influence. It all comes down to 
spending money,” General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Mathis con- 
cluded. “So my policy will be, 
we're going to help the needy 
and not the greedy!” 


Teamsters’ TITAN System 


Reaches New Plateau 


leamsters International 
F Auditors and TITAN Field 

Representatives gathered 
in Chicago, Illinois on Novem- 
ber 7 for a meeting to introduce 
the inauguration of yet another 
phase of the successful IBT 
TITAN computerized dues ac- 
counting and communications 
network system. 

Unveiled at the two-day ses- 
sion was new TITAN office ter- 
minal equipment that is cur- 
rently in the process of being 
installed in every one of the ap- 
proximately 650 Teamster of- 
fices currently on the TITAN 
network. 

At the gathering, the group 
was familiarized with the capa- 
bilities and installation proce- 
dures for the new computer re- 
placement terminals, keyboards 
and printers which, in a 22- 
week phase-in, currently are 
being installed around the 
country. 

The event also provided an 
opportunity for General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Designate Wel- 
don Mathis to receive a com- 
plete overview on the TITAN 
system, which he already is fa- 
miliar with from the units in- 
stalled in his own offices and 
regular briefings at executive 
board sessions. Mathis also met 
with all auditors and TITAN 
field personnel, with whom as 
General Secretary-Treasurer he 
will be working on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Retiring Teamsters General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling proudly brought 
Weldon up-to-date on the latest 
refinements of the system and 
officially unveiled the new 
TITAN equipment, the first units 
of which went on line Novem- 
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ber 12, at Teamsters Local 572 
in Carson, Calif. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Schoessling reported that the 
new TITAN equipment “cosmeti- 
cally looks a little different from 
the old. However, it also en- 
compasses all of the technologi- 
cal improvements that 12 years 
of advancements in the com- 
puter industry can bring. It also 
will provide our locals with a 
wide range of increased capa- 
bilities,” Schoessling continued. 
“It may be smaller, but it's 
much more powerful.” 

TITAN personnel have, in 
fact, determined that the new 
equipment will quickly prove 
cost-effective, when compared 
to the costs of maintaining the 
older system previously in the 
field, and also allows the 
TITAN team to utilize all the 
technological advances that 
have swept the computer indus- 
try since TITAN was first con- 
ceived and adopted by the 


union as a prototype program 
back in the early 1970s. 

Schoessling further noted 
that, “Our engineers and sys- 
tems analysts have been as- 
sessing the potential of the new 
equipment and are convinced 
that it will keep us competitive 
within the computer industry for 
years to come. 

“We also believe that, by pur- 
chasing peripheral equipment 
to use in tandem with their 
TITAN systems, Teamster affili- 
ates will one day be using 
these terminals for a complete 
range of office clerical func- 
tions. The recording of local 
union cash disbursements in an 
off-line environment is one ca- 
pability currently being re- 
searched and it is anticipated 
that this update will be imple- 
mented by January 1, 1986,” the 
Teamster added. 

Mathis, Schoessling, the In- 
ternational Auditors and the en- 
tire IBT field staff working with 
TITAN were enthused after 
seeing the new equipment, as 
have been those Teamster lo- 
cals which already have their 
new terminals installed. 

Within the next few weeks, 
all other TITAN affiliates will 
be receiving theirs, as the 
Teamsters keep pace with the 
ever expanding technological 
world facing us, ensuring that 
our members receive the serv- 
ices and benefits due them in 
the fastest, most efficient man- 
ner possible. 

TITAN has proved that Team- 
sters are ahead of the crowd; 
continuing improvements in the 
program prove equally that we 
intend to stay there. Tomorrow's 
changes come today for Team- 
sters, as always! 
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Teamsters’ Anticipation Hises 
As Start of Master Freight, Carhaulers 


s the New Year entered 
A: the scene, two groups 

of Teamsters were so in- 
tent on their current assign- 
ments, they almost missed the 
change of years. 

Teamsters involved in negoti- 
ating a new National Master 
Freight Agreement with the 
trucking industry were, of 
course, engrossed in the prepa- 
rations for the beginning of 
talks with management, with 
the opening session with man- 
agement slated to take place in 
early January. 

In early December, after 
weeks of preliminary talks 
within the screening committee, 
with the results of several 
union-conducted surveys among 
the membership and our affili- 
ated locals complete, and a ten- 
tative proposal readied, the 
screening committee journeyed 
to Chicago, Illinois for a meet- 
ing with delegations from every 
Teamster local involved in the 
freight talks. 

There, on December 13, all in- 
volved in the talks thrashed out 
the issues, amended the pro- 
posal where necessary, and 
sent it back to Washington for 
final revisions, preparatory to 
the start of the talks. They were 
convinced they had a sound 
and reasonable package with 
which to begin negotations. 

In Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 18, union participants 
in upcoming talks for a Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
Agreement met to go over their 
contract proposals with General 
President Jackie Presser, Vice 
President Walter Shea and 
members of the screening com- 
mittee. 

Here, too, informal talks and 
preparations had been under- 
way for months, as locals in- 
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Negotiations Near 


Delegates convene for carhaul talks. 


volved offered their views and 
proposals and a committee be- 
gan working up a prospective 
contract. The successful Wash- 
ington meeting served as pre- 
lude to the beginning of more 
intensive work as the starting 
date of these negotiations nears. 
First to be negotiated, of 
course, will be the National 


Master Freight Agreement, 
which expires on March 31, 
1985. The carhaul pact comes 
due two months later. 

In coming weeks, nerves will 
be taut and tension high as 
both union teams gear them- 
selves up to go after the best 
packages for our members we 
can possibly attain. 


Jackie's Asked to Serve 
On Inaugural Committee 


eamsters General Presi- 
i dent Jackie Presser was 

accorded for the second 
time in a row the high honor of 
being asked to serve as chair- 
man of the Labor Committee, 
this time for the 50th American 
Presidential Inaugural. 

Presser was asked to accept 
the honorary position, which 
he has agreed to hold, by 
Michael Deaver, general chair- 
man of the 50th Inaugural 
Committee. 

“You represent the labor com- 
munity and should feel a sense 


of pleasure knowing the wide 
number who nominated you to 
serve in this well-deserved, 
honorary position,” Deaver 
wrote, in asking Presser to ac- 
cept the post. He added, “You 
bring to this leadership position 
the best qualities of commit- 
ment, sensitivity, perseverance, 
responsiveness, and responsi- 
bility.’ 

In this position, Jackie will be 
offering his advice, counsel and 
suggestions on how labor can 
better be involved in the Inau- 
gural. 


Hooray for Hollywood, 


It's Official! 


Teamsters/Producers Guild 
Pen Boffo Affiliation Agreement 


n December 11, in Holly- 
Ove California, the Pro- 

ducers Guild of America 
and the IBT Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters formalized 
their affiliation, with a joint 
signing of the two unions’ 
agreement of affiliation. 

The agreement, signed by 
PGA President Renee Valente 
and Western Conference of 
Teamsters Director Jesse Carr 
formalizes a months-long effort 
between the two groups to 
merge. While the document 
guarantees PGA total autonomy 
in its own affairs, it also sym- 
bolizes that for the first time the 
PGA is officially acquiescing to 
the National Labor Relations 
Board's 1983 ruling that PGA 
members are supervisory and/or 
managerial employees. 

The admission signals a 
change in strategy for PGA 
which, with the Teamsters sup- 
port, will now be attempting to 
get down to the business of ne- 
gotiating a long sought contract 
with management's Alliance of 
Motion Picture & Television Pro- 
ducers and will be expecting 
management to accept the 
terms of the document, in which 
the NLRB found that producers 
and associate producers enjoy a 
wide range of responsibilities, 
including the right to independ- 
ently hire and fire other em- 
ployees. 
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PGA had long argued that its 
members did not, in fact, have 
the right to exercise independ- 
ent judgment in many such 
matters. Now, however, accord- 
ing to the industry publication, 
Variety, PGA officials “can be 
expected to argue that their 
members do, indeed, have 
these rights, and may even en- 
courage their members to exer- 
cise them.” 


other Hollywood unions to 
“stick together.” 

PGA President Renee Valente 
showed her enthusiasm when 
she held high a bumper sticker 
proclaiming “Santa Is A Team- 
ster,” just after penning both 


copies of the historic affiliation — 


agreement in the ceremony at 
the Beverly Hilton Hotel. 

“It is now that we can look 
forward to a better tomorrow, 


Santa really must be a Teamster 
if he can make so many producers 


happy so easily! 


Signing of the agreement 
ended a 16-year struggle for 
recognition by PGA, during 
which it had sought affiliation 
with a number of groups in its 
quest for an industry-wide con- 
tract. 

The jubilation was obvious as 
Teamsters and PGA celebrated 
at the signing party. IBT Vice 
President Jesse Carr signaled 
the Teamsters’ enthusiasm 
when he said after signing the 
pact, “we're going to get the job 
done,” urging the PGA and 


because we have on our team 
the Western Conference of 
Teamsters,” Valente pledged to 
a room full of producers and 
Teamsters officials. 

Also present to lend their con- | 
tinuing support to PGA at the 
signing party were Directors 
Guild of America Executive Di- 
rector Michael Franklin and 
Screen Actors Guild President 
Ed Asner. Present also were 
Teamsters Legal Counsel John 
Climaco and Oregon State Sen- — 
ator L.B. Day, who is also sec- 
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Those signing the affiliation agreement between the Teamsters and the 
PGA demonstrated the wealth of professional experience from both the 
movie industry and the labor movement amassed by the affiliation be- 
tween these two groups. Here, discussing details of the affiliation are, 
from left: WCT Director Jesse Carr; Michael Franklin, national director, 
Directors Guild of America; Renee Valente, president of the PGA; Charles 
FitzSimons, executive director of the Producers Guild; Ed Asner, president, 
Screen Actors Guild, and William Grami, assistant to Western Conference 
Director Carr. It should be noted that FitzSimons and Valente are recog- 
nized directors in their own right, with FitzSimons’ credits including the 
movies, “Red Badge of Courage” and “Death of Ritchie,” and his TV 
credits, ranging from “Wonder Woman,” “Batman,” and “Love American 
Style,” to “Goodnight Beantown” and “Casablanca.” Valente, equally dis- 
tinguished, has a body of work that includes a new movie, “Up Hill All the 
Way,” as well as TV’s “Love Thy Neighbor,” “Masquerade,” and “Loving 
Couples.” When it came time to pen the actual agreement, Valente and 


Carr did the honors. 


retary-treasurer of the 32,000 
member Teamsters Local 670 of 
Salem, Oregon. 

PGA Vice President Robert 
Radnitz demonstrated that the 
fight has just begun, calling 
management's refusal to bar- 
gain with the PGA “criminal” 
and “a disgrace,” noting that “a 
producer doesn't have the basic 
(contract) rights of a janitor who 
sweeps the floor on the stage.” 

All that could end very 
shortly, since PGA already has 
signaled that it plans to submit 
a proposal to management call- 
ing for an industry-wide con- 
tract and “parity” with Holly- 
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wood's other creative guilds in 
such areas as residuals, health 
and welfare benefits, pensions, 
minimums, credit protection 
and creative rights sometime 
early this year. 

The Teamsters’ Bill Grami, in 
fact, confirmed at the signing 
ceremony that the Teamsters 
have already begun informal 
talks with the Alliance of Mo- 
tion Picture and TV Producers, 
official management represent- 
ative for some 86 major and in- 
dependent film producers, and 
is currently helping the produc- 
ers prepare a survey to send 
out to members to formulate de- 


mands that should be presented 
to the Alliance sometime in Jan- 
uary. 

Backing of the Teamsters is 
expected to make a crucial dif- 
ference to the PGA’s bargaining 
efforts. While the Teamsters 
“cannot strike” in support of the 
PGA, Grami notes, “the Produc- 
ers Guild CAN strike and the 
Teamsters will honor the picket 
lines. With hundreds of Team- 
sters from Local 399 in Holly- 
wood on the scene already as 
film and TV drivers, dispatch- 
ers, office and service workers, 
location managers, mechanics 
and messengers, such support 
could prove helpful. 


Rose Ann DeMoro, director of 
the Teamsters White Collar, 
Public Employees and Profes- 
sional Division, adds that 
steps already have been taken 
to help PGA reorganize its 
structure “in terms of what it 
means to be a real union,” not- 
ing that they've already formed 
organizing, membership and 
survey committees to get the 
job done. 


Charles FitzSimons, executive 
director of the PGA, pointed out 
also that the affiliation between 
the two groups is a natural ex- 
tension of the Teamsters’ vi- 
sionary goal to represent “high 
tech” and office workers in the 
workplace of the future. 


“The PGA will be their flag- 
ship in this endeavor,” he 
noted, adding that since talks 
began with the Teamsters, PGA 
itself has been experiencing a 
resurgence with more than 50 
new members and “hundreds of 
inquiries” in recent months. 

The 11-point affiliation docu- 
ment itself completely spells 
out what the two groups can ex- 
pect from each other and 
pledges among other things 
complete autonomy for both 
groups in terms of officers, ben- 
efit management and the like, 
while pledging Teamsters’ as- 
sistance to the PGA in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements and 
payment of a monthly per cap- 
ita by the PGA to the Team- 
sters. 


s 1984 ended and Team- 
Bases greeted the New 

Year, IBT organizers 
demonstrated that they had no 
intention of slacking off in their 
efforts, wrapping up 1984 with a 
year-end sweep in the final 
weeks of December that 
brought thousands of new 
Teamsters into our ranks. Large 
locals and small joined in the 
drive to organize, with victory 
coming in many key Teamster 
sectors—from industrial plants 
to public employee units and 
from health care to manufactur- 
ing. 

One of the biggest victories 
came in Jacksonville, Florida on 
December 6, where a joint effort 
by several Teamster affiliates 
paid off handsomely. Joining 
forces, the IBT Public Employ- 
ees Division, the Georgia/Flor- 
ida Conference of Teamsters, 
the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters and the International 
Union joined Teamsters Local 
512 of Jacksonville in wooing 
and winning for our ranks 1,960 
members in a bargaining unit 
working at the Jacksonville Na- 
val Air Rework Facility. 

The four-month long organiz- 
ing drive was capped by a Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Board- 
monitored election on December 
6, in which these Florida public 
employees emphatically chose 
the Teamsters by 839 votes over 
the Machinists (472 votes) and a 
choice of “no union” (261 votes). 
Workers at the Naval Air Re- 
work Facility are responsible 
for the repair of Naval aircraft, 
jet fighters, P3’s, A7's and other 
military equipment that but- 
tress our nation’s defense sys- 
tem; these skilled professionals 
provide a vital backup to the 
Navy's own equipment special- 
ists. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser predicted that 
the naval base win would be 
just the “beginning of a whole 
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Organizing Comes Alive! 


Teamsters closely monitor Local 
853’s election and smile over the re- 
sults. At right on facing page Local 
693 officials point out the election 
result, while potential Teamsters 
show their colors. 


string of success stories” among 
federal employees nationwide, 
noting that the Teamsters Pub- 
lic Employees Division, headed 
by Barry Feinstein, has been 
“aggressively organizing public 
sector workers . . . with great 
success. 

“Our victory in Jacksonville is 
just additional proof that we not 
only understand these workers, 
but have the programs to serv- 
ice their needs,” Jackie added. 

ut in Oakland, Calif., 
OC recrster rolled up an- 

other win when Local 853, 
assisted by the IBT Organizing 
Department, won an election to 
represent about 600 employees 
who do the marking and hang- 
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ing work for Macy's California 

stores. Workers are employed ( 

by Len Martin Corp. 
Rome Aloise, vice president 

of Local 853 and head of the or- 

ganizing drive, said employees | 

approached his local earlier 

this year, seeking effective rep- } 

resentation. Aloise filed for the 

election on behalf of the em- 

ployees in July, after the vast 

majority of the workers signed 

cards within a brief 24-hour pe- 

riod. An organizing committee 

of nearly 100 workers helped 

the local weather a number of 

tactical challenges and delays 

on the part of management, 

with the IBT legal staff eventu- 

ally intervening on their behalf. 
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The National Labor Relations 
Board finally ordered a vote in 
early December, with the Team- 
sters outpolling the Garment 
Workers Union by a 370-56 vote 
margin in the final tally, with 
11 voting for no union. Some 
592 workers were eligible to 
vote, with the unit's potential 
membership at 1,000 or more. 
Aloise, who said he expects to 
be able to successfully negoti- 
ate a contract, thanked espe- 
cially the IBT Organizing De- 
partment, noting that their 
assistance with strategy, mate- 
rials and manpower during the 
drive had been crucial to its 
success. 


story was the same, as on 

December 18, workers at the 
Denny-Reyburn company, an in- 
dustrial firm outside of Phila- 
delphia, voted for representa- 
tion by Teamsters Local 107. 

This unit, consisting of pro- 
duction and maintenance work- 
ers, cast their ballots two-to-one 
in favor of the Teamsters, 
based on the same bottom-line 
issues involving most of our or- 
ganizing—the search for better 
wages, sick leave provisions, 
pensions, health and safety 
protections, seniority rights and 
an effective grievance proce- 
dure. 

Local 107, after receiving the 
initial call, signed the unit up 
and won a quick election date 
from the NLRB. 


LT: Philadelphia, the success 
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t Local 9ll, victory cen- 
Bye around the Inter- 

Community Hospital, 
where the local is now bargain- 
ing for nearly 100 hospital em- 
ployees, in a wall-to-wall bar- 
gaining unit, after a recent 
NLEB election that resulted in a 
two-to-one victory margin for 
the Teamsters. 

This campaign, waged in the 
face of employer discharges, 
heavy one-on-one attempts at 
pressure by the employer and 
captive audience meetings, 
among other tactics, was a win- 
ner—thanks to some savvy ef- 
forts by the local and strong as- 
sistance from the IBT. 


inally, up in Binghamton, 
| eae there are nearly 300 

new Teamsters, thanks to 
a strong organizing drive by 
Teamsters Local 693 to repre- 
sent a foreman’s group and all 
the blue collar workers in the 
City of Binghamton. 

After a long and complicated 
organizing drive, during which 
the local union tapped the 
skills of Public Employees Di- 
rector Barry Feinstein, IBT Di- 
rector of Organizing Vicki Sa- 
porta and the Eastern 
Conference's legal counsel, 
Hugh Beins, the effort finally re- 


sulted in a successful election 
in which the vote went 204 for 
the Teamsters versus 22 for the 
rival ASCFME group. 

Local 693 President John E. 
Lainhart heralded this public 
employees win, noting that the 
“public sector is where several 
thousands of people need our 
help. Don't turn them down,” he 
urges other locals, that may be 
new to organizing in this sector. 
“You will find them to be 
among the most loyal, union- 
minded members you'll ever or- 
ganize.” 

These organizing wins, as 
pointed out before, are just the 
tip of the iceberg as far as the 
Teamsters go, with all IBT affil- 
iates getting actively involved 
in campaigns of their own, 
spanning all the diverse indus- 
tries which the Teamsters rep- 
resent. 

Cooperation between the IBT, 
its key trade divisions and con- 
ferences and all affiliates is 
clearly providing the tools for 
success. Organizing will re- 
main a key goal of the union as 
we continue on toward the 
1990s. 
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f you think you've got prob- 
| es imagine taking on the 

Lutheran Church in a strike 
dispute. 

This has been the formidable 
task undertaken by Teamsters 
Local 538, Ford City, Pennsylva- 
nia, in its year-long dispute 
with officials at a Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania nursing home 
owned and operated by the Lu- 
theran Church. 

At issue when the strike be- 
gan November 12, 1983, were 
employer demands for reduc- 
tions in pay, vacation time, sick 
leave, holidays, cost-of-living 
allowances, and similar conces- 
sions. While agreement was 
long ago reached on all these 
issues, Local 538 workers are 
adamantly refusing to knuckle 
under to demands by adminis- 
trators of the Passavant Health 
Center for an “open shop” pol- 
icy at the facility. 

The local has been the offi- 
cial bargaining agent for the 
180 health care workers at the 
center for the past 10 years. 
Union officials say the “closed 
shop” status of the center— 
never questioned during bar- 
gaining talks between the 
union and the administration— 
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became an issue only after the 
strike was well underway. It re- 
mains the only unresolved is- 
sue in the strike. 

The union's efforts to resolve 
the dispute have been largely 
ignored by the health center's 
board of directors, who are 
prominent members of the com- 
munity and local religious lead- 
ers of the Lutheran Church's 
Western Pennsylvania/West Vir- 
ginia Synod. As long ago as 
March 14, 1984, the union sub- 
mitted an unconditional offer to 
return to work; in effect, it was 
disregarded by the Board. At- 
tempts by the union to meet 
with the directors have been re- 
jected repeatedly. 

The union has filed charges 
with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The workers claim 
that the center's administrators 
have refused to bargain in good 
faith, failed to notify employees 
of the intention to hire perma- 
nent job replacements, and 
failed to call employees back to 
work after their March 14th un- 
conditional offer. 

For its part, the administra- 
tion is claiming that the labor 
board has no jurisdiction over 
the facility because it is a 
church owned and operated in- 
stitution. With the dispute 
evolving into a “separation of 
church and state” controversy, 
local union leaders expect it to 
be a precedent-setting case. 


taunch support for the lo- 
S::: protest against the 

church's union-busting 
stand has come from an activist 
coalition of area religious and 
union leaders who have joined 
forces to protest high unemploy- 
ment in the community. Unem- 
ployment rates in the Pittsburgh 
area remain among the highest 
in the country. 

The coalition’s unconven- 
tional, non-violent protest tac- 
tics—being used successfully 
by the strikers and their sup- 
porters at local Lutheran 
churches to gain publicity for 
their cause—have resulted in 
the arrests of several union and 
church leaders. Most recently, 
five ministers’ wives who 


openly support the Teamsters’ 
cause were taken into custody 
in a church parking lot and 
later jailed, because authorities 
believed that their presence in- 
side the church would disrupt 
services. 


Many of the religious leaders 
participating in the demonstra- 
tions are themselves Lutheran 
ministers who now face retalia- 
tion from the local bishop. The 
bishop has initiated moves to 
defrock the ministers and to re- 
move them from their parishes, 
despite firm support for their 
actions by their own congrega- 
tions. One of the pro-labor pas- 
tors who refused to leave his 
church was recently arrested at 
the altar during church services 
and is now serving a 90-day jail 
sentence. 


As a result of this continuing 
“union vs. church” confronta- 
tion, national and international 
media coverage has been ex- 
tensive. Reporters from West 
Germany, Britain, France and 
all the major U.S. television 
networks have covered the local 
developments. A film crew from 
CBS's “60 Minutes” has been at 
the scene to conduct interviews 
with the dissident church lead- 
ers and to tape comments by 
Local 538 Trustee Betty Fischer 
during an area leaders’ meet- 
ing. Fischer, one of five female 
union leaders arrested at a 
church protest in November, 
has also been invited to appear 
on “The Phil Donahue Show” to 
discuss the protests. The taping 
is scheduled for January 7; at 
this writing, it has not been de- 
termined when the program 
will air. 

Local 538 Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Baker reports that the strik- 
ing Passavant Health Center 
workers are as dedicated to 
their cause now as they were 
when the dispute began over a 
year ago. “There is no way 
these workers are going to give 
up their jobs, their union or this 
protest. They are out there ev- 
ery day on the picket line, and 
they are dedicated and commit- 
ted and convinced about what 
they know is right.” 
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Flynn Collection A Gift to Archives 


eamsters received a very 
; special gift on December 

6 of last year, when Infor- 
mation Center Director Ann 
Thompson, as archivist for the 
International Union, received a 
donation of books from the li- 
brary of former Teamsters Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Tom 
Flynn. 

Presenting the Flynn collec- 
tion of volumes, papers and 
memorabilia to Thompson and 
her staff was Mildred Flynn, 
widow of the former Teamster 
leader. 

Tom Flynn had served as 
Teamsters General Secretary- 
Treasurer for three years, be- 
fore dying in office in 1972 at 
the age of 66. 

Flynn, a Chicago milk driver 
at 18, enjoyed a prestigious 
Teamster career, serving during 
his long career as a general or- 
ganizer, as executive assistant 
to General President Tobin in 
1941, as national director of the 
Freight Division from 1952 on 
and as an organizer for the 
Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters. 

He was elected a vice presi- 
dent at the 1957 Teamsters con- 
vention, in 1969 succeeding vet- 
eran General Secretary- 
Treasurer John F. English, after 
English’s death ended a 23-year 
term of office. Flynn was 
elected to his first full term in 
the post at the 1971 Teamsters 
convention. 

The Flynn collection will, un- 
doubtedly, be an important ad- 
dition to the union’s growing ar- 
chives files, since it contains a 
number of rare and out-of-date 
books about the labor move- 
ment. Similarly, the Flynn pa- 
pers chronicle some of the most 
exciting times in our union's 
history, spanning the especially 
tumultuous period from the late 
1950s, when we left the AFL- 
CIO, through the Beck and 
Hoffa days and right up to early 
seventies, when our union be- 
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Above, Mrs. Mildred Flynn makes the presentation to Thompson and her 


staff. 


gan its greatest period of ex- 
pansion and diversification. 
While it will take time to cat- 
alog and sort out the materials 
presented to the Teamsters by 


Mrs. Flynn, the donation will 
one day make interesting read- 
ing for historians in search of 
authentic data about the early 
days of the Teamsters. 


Teamsters 


o you have any memorabilia, souve- 

nirs from early conventions, toys, 

promotional items or other objects 
commemorating Teamster history or earlier 


crafts in which we were involved that you 
would like to share? 
If so, please contact the IBT Information 
Center. They'd be delighted to have you 
share your treasures from our historical past 
with them and the rest of our members. 


Teamsters’ Education Dept. 


Begins Another Year, Aiming to Provide 
New Courses, Better Than Ever Service 


s the IBT Education De- 
BA perimen: begins another 

year with high anticipa- 
tion and plans for more ambi- 
tious programs, it paused re- 
cently to assess its success over 
the past year, and marveled 
that in 1984, more than 32 semi- 
nars had been hosted for Team- 
ster officers and stewards. 

More than 3,042 Teamster 

stewards attended workshop 
sessions, studying grievance 
handling, contract analysis and 
enforcement, negotiations, arbi- 
tration and even industrial psy- 
chology, giving up weekends 
and time with their families to 
hone their skills as members’ 


representatives on the jobsite. 
As always, programs had been 
specifically tailored to address 
each local union's needs, the 
industries in which specific 
Teamsters worked and any ap- 
plicable legislation affecting 
them. 

In-depth officer training pro- 
grams, also offered by the de- 
partment, were also convened, 
with Teamsters Joint Council 3 
in Denver, Colorado, and Joint 
Council 91 from Quebec, Can- 
ada just two of our affiliates at- 
tending specialized programs 
designed to broaden their skills 
in organizing, political and leg- 
islative action, organizing, pub- 


lic relations and a whole range 
of other areas. 

Increasing demand for semi- 
nars and extended educational 
services already is ensuring 
that 1985 will be a banner year 
for the IBT Education Depart- 
ment. With many labor educa- 
tion programs already sched- 
uled, the IBT is striving to 
provide the information and 
training necessary to maintain 
and update quality representa- 
tion among Teamster members 
and officers. 

For more information on the 
IBT’s educational programs, 
contact Art Kane, director of the 
IBT Education Department. 


Scenes from some of 1984's educational seminars. 
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As ITU/Teamster 
Merger Prospects Lag, 
ITU Members Seek 
Their Own Solutions 


Union members, angered by 

what they see as double- 
dealing on the part of their 
union leaders, last month 
moved from the practice of 
friendly persuasion tactics into 
the very real realm of decertifi- 
cation and affiliation with the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

The Teamsters Union did not 
encourage or solicit the move 
by ITU members. In fact, Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
Presser declined to get involved 
in the controversy. That deci- 
sion resulted from ITU President 
Robert McMichen’s steadfast re- 
fusal to accede to members’ re- 
quests to continue merger talks 
with the Teamsters and a con- 
vention plank requiring him to 
do so, if no acceptable alterna- 
tive merger partner could be 
found. In response to a letter 
from McMichen asking for inter- 
vention in Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus cases where ITU mem- 
bers had sought decertification 
votes from the National Labor 
Relations Board so they could 
join the Teamsters, Jackie re- 
sponded negatively. 

“When ITU members in 
Cleveland and Columbus feel 
they have repeatedly and un- 
fairly been denied the right to 
vote on Teamster representa- 
tion, one can understand the(ir) 
frustration. . . . I cannot in good 
conscience request that these 
ITU members withdraw their 
petitions and rely on you to 
deal fairly with them in the fu- 
ture,” Presser answered Mc- 
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Michen’s request in a November 
27 letter. 

The result of elections held 
on December 5 among two 
Cleveland, Ohio local unions 
formerly affiliated with the In- 
ternational Typographical 
Union and representing workers 
at the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
was a thumping rejection of the 
ITU and overwhelming support 
for the Teamsters as Carmen 
Parise, director of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters’ Newspaper Drivers Divi- 
sion, announced a day later. 


oting in these two con- 
Ves were members of 

Printers Local 53 and 
Mailers Local M-12, who voted 
overwhelmingly in their decerti- 
fication elections to leave the 
ITU and to affiliate with the 
Teamsters. Local 53's vote was 
100 members in favor of Team- 
ster representation versus 16 
who favored staying with the 
ITU. The vote at Local M-12 was 
even more lopsided, with 122 
members choosing to be repre- 
sented by the Teamsters, as op- 
posed to nine who wanted to 
remain with the ITU, and two 
workers who voted for no union 
representation at all. 

“Obviously, we are very 
pleased with the results of 
these two elections,” Parise 
said. 

“On the national level, this 
election bears out what we 
have been saying all along; a 
major portion of the active rank- 
and-file of the ITU desire affili- 
ation with the Teamsters. They 


recognize the need for member- 
ship in a strong, effective and 
responsible union,” he added. 
“We look forward to the day 
when the ITU will be an auton- 
omous trade division in the 
Teamsters with its own offi- 
cers.” 

General President Jackie 
Presser was just as enthusiastic 
when advised of the Cleveland 
election results. “If this isn't a 
mandate from the rank-and-file, 
I don't know what is,” Presser 
said. “These election results are 
consistent with what I've been 
saying since August of 1983— 
that if the ITU rank-and-file are 
given half a chance to express 
their preference, they’ll choose 
to be represented by the Team- 
sters.” 

Presser emphasized that no 
efforts had been made or even 
considered by the IBT to pro- 
voke dissension among ITU 
members. “These ITU rank-and- 
filers filed for a decertification 
election on their own initia- 
tive,” he said. 

“No promises were made, no 
enticements were offered. The 
rank-and-file members of the 
ITU are completely aware of 
their own situation and are per- 
fectly capable of deciding 
what's best for themselves and 
their union. We are committed 
to the ITU members and will 
give them their own local union 
charters so that they can pre- 
serve their own autonomy and 
craft identification within the 
Teamsters Union, with the su- 
perior benefits of Teamster af- 
filiation, if that is their wish,” 
Presser added. 


third vote, a few days 
Boze: in Columbus, Ohio, 

again went Teamster by 
a large majority, bringing an- 
other 100 or more workers at the 
Columbus Dispatch and Citizen 
Journal into our ranks and prov- 
ing overwhelmingly that work- 
ers denied equity and a voice 
by ITU officers intent on circum- 
venting the members’ legiti- 
mate wishes will have justice 
or act on their own to gain the 
economic protections they need. 
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HOUSE 
LINEUP 
47 DEM.: 253 
53 REPUB.: 182 
Freshmen: 7 Freshmen: 43 


(Senators are listed first under 


each state, followed by the 
Representatives and their 
respective districts. House 
seats based on apparent Nov. 8 
winners as of December 12. 
Seats still in doubt are marked 
by an *.) 


ALABAMA 


Jeremiah Denton (R) 
Howell Heflin (D) 


House 
1. H.L. “Sonny” Callahan (R) 
2. Wiiliam L. Dickinson (R) 
3. Bill Nichols (D) 
4. Tom Bevill (D) 
5. Ronnie G. Fli BRO (D) 
6. Ben Erdreich in ) 
7. Richard C. Shelby (D) 


ALASKA 


Frank H. Murkowski (R) 
Ted Stevens (R) 


House 
AL Don Young (R) 


ARIZONA 


Barry Goldwater (R) 
Dennis DeConcini (D) 


House 

1. John McCain (R) 
2. Morris K. Udall (D) 
3. Bob Stump (R) 

4. Eldon Rudd (R) 

5. Jim Kolbe (R) 


ARKANSAS 


Dale Bumpers (D) 
David Pryor (D) 


House 

1. Bill Alexander (D) 

2. Tommy Robinson (D) 

3. John Paul Hammerschmidt (R) 
4. Beryl Anthony Jr. (D) 


CALIFORNIA 


Pete Wilson (R) 
Alan Cranston (D) 


House 
i ited H. Nar (D) 


Gene Ch 
. Robert tates: atsui iD) 
. Vic Fazio (D) 
Sala Burton (D) 
4 Eoreara Boxer (D) 
e Miller (D) 
oa id V. Dellums (D) 
f aie H. “Pete” Stark (D) 
10. Don Edwards (D) 
11. Tom Lantos (D) 
12. Ed Zschau (R) 
13. Norman Mineta (D) 
14. Norman D. Shumway (R) 
15. Tony Coelho (D) 
16. Leon E. Panetta (D) 
17. Charles Pashayan Jr. (R) 
18. Richard H. Lehman (D) 
19. Robert J. Lagomarsino (R) 
20. William M. Thomas (R) 
21. Bobbi Fiedler (R) 
22. Carlos J. Moorhead (R) 
23. Anthony C. Beilenson (D) 
24. Henry A. Waxman (D) 
25. Edward R. Roybal (D) 
26. Howard L. Berman (D) 
27. Mel Levine (D) 
28. Julian C. Dixon (D) 
29. Augustus F. Hawkins (D) 
30. Matthew G. Martinez (D) 
31. Mervyn M. Dymally (D) 
32. Glenn M. Anderson (D) 
33. David Dreier (R) 
34, Esteban Edward Torres (D) 
35. Jerry Lewis (R) 


segreseey 


36. George E. Brown Jr. (D) 

37. Al McCandless (R) 

38. Robert K. Dornan (R) 

39. William E. Dannemeyer (R) 
40. Robert E. Badham (R) 

41. Bill Lowery (R) 

42. Dan Lungren (R) 

43. Ron Packard (R) 

44. Jim Bates (D) 

45. Duncan L. Hunter (R) 


COLORADO 


William L. ae (R) 
Gary Hart (D) 


House 
1. Patricia Schroeder (D) 
2. Eda E. Wirth (D) 
rf Michael L. ae (R) 
. Hank Brown (R) 
5 Ken Kramer & 
6. Daniel L. Schaefer (R) 


CONNECTICUT 


Lowell P. Weicker Jr. A 
Christopher J. Dodd (D) 


House 

Barbara B. Kennelly (D) 
Sam Gejdenson (D) 
Bruce A. Morrison (D) 
Stewart B. McKinney (R) 
John G. Rowland (Ry 
Nancy L. Johnson (R) 


DELAWARE 


William V. Roth Jr. (R) 
Joseph R. Biden Jr. (D) 


House 
AL Thomas R. Carper (D) 


FLORIDA 


Paula Hawkins (R) 
Lawton Chiles (D) 


House 

. Earl Hutto (D) 

Don Fuqua (D) 
cree are 
. Bi r. 

. Bill McCollum (R) 
Buddy MacKay (D) 

. Sam Gibbons (D) 

. C.W. Bill Young (R) 
. Michael Bilirakis (R) 
10. Andy Ireland (R) 

11. Bill Nelson (D) 

12. Tom Lewis (R) 

13. Connie Mack (R) 

14. Daniel A. Mica (D) 
15: E. Clays Shaw Jr. (R) 
16. Larry Smith (D) 

17. William Lehman (D) 
18. Claude Pepper (D) 
19. Dante B. Fascell (D) 


GEORGIA 


Mack Mattingly (R) 
Sam Nunn (D) 


Pumops 


WONIMUMPoOn 


House 

. Lindsay Thomas (D) 

. Charles Hatcher (D) 

. Richard Ray (D) 

. Patrick L. Swindall (R) 
. Wyche Fowler Jr. (D) 
Newt Stogrick (R) 

. George ‘Buddy” Darden (D) 
. J. Roy Rowland (D 

. Ed Jenkins (D) 

. Doug Barnard Jr. (D) 


HAWAII 


Daniel K. Inouye (D) 
Spark M. Matsunaga (D) 


House 
1. Cecil Heftel (D) 
2. Daniel K. Akaka (D) 


IDAHO 


James A. McClure (R) 
Steven D. Symms (R) 


ames E. Craig (R) 
. Larry E. Craig 
2. Richard Stallings (D) 


SWONMMAPON— 
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ILLINOIS 


Alan J. Dixon (D) 
Paul Simon (D) 


House 


WOONIMUMmwop- 


. Charles A. es (D) 
. Gus Savage ( 3) 


M Russo D) 
Gove M. O'Brien (R) 


. William By ties (D) 
. Henry J. Hyde (R) 
i Cardise Cullins (D) 


Dan Rostenkowski (D) 


. Sidney R. Yates (D) 

. John Edward Porter (R) 
. Frank Annunzio (D) 

. Philip M. Crane (R) 

. Harris W. Fawell (R) 

. John E. Grotberg (R) 

. Edward R. Madigan (R) 
. Lynn Martin (R) 

. Lane Evans (D) 

18. Robert H. Michel (R) 

. Terry L. Bruce (D) 

. Dick Durbin (D) 

21. Melvin Price (D) 


HE 99TD 


6. Henson Moore (R) 
7. John B. Breaux (D) 
8. Gillis W. Long (D) 


MAINE 


William S. Cohen (R) 
George J. Mitchell (D) 


House 
1. John R. McKernan Jr. (R) 
2. Olympia J. Snowe (R) 


MARYLAND 


Charles McC. Mathias Jr. (R) 
Paul S. Sarbanes (D) 


noase 


son (D) 
Hiclen Delich h Bentley (R) 
E saan A. Mikulski (D) 
. Marjorie S. Holt (R) 

. Steny H. Hoyer (D) 

. Beverly B. Byron (D) 

. Parren J. Mitchell (D) 

. Michael D. Barnes (D) 


Se Sas 


22. Kenneth J. Gray (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

INDIANA Edward M. Kennedy (D) 
Richard G. Lugar (R) John F. Kerry (D) 

Dan Quayle (Rf. House 
House 1. Silvio O. Conte (R) 

1, Peter J. Visclos 1) 2. Edward P. Boland (D) 

2. Patipk. Sharp 3. Joseph D. Early (D) 

3. Jone iler (R) 4. Barney Frank (D) 

4. Dan Coats (R) 5. Chester G. Atkins (D) 

5. Elwood Hillis (R) 6. Nicholas Mavroules (D) 

6. Dan Burton (R) 7. Edward J. Markey (D) 

7. John T. Le oe (R) 8. Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. (D) 
*8. Frank McCloskey (D) 9. Joe Moakley 

9. Lee H. Hamilton (D) 10. Gerry E. Studds (D) 
10. Andrew Jacobs Jr. (D) 11. Brian J. Donnelly (D) 
IOWA MICHIGAN 
Charles E. Grassley (R) Carl Levin (D) 
Tom Harkin (D) Donald W. Riegle Jr. (D) 
House House 

1. Jim Leach (R) 1. John Conyers a (D) 

2 Ses Tauke (R) 2. Carl D. Pursell (R) 

q: core Evans (R) 3. Howard Wolpe (D) 

4. Smith (D) 4. Mark D. Siljander (R) 
5: he Ross Signet (R) 5. Paul B. Henry (R) 

6. Berkley Bedell (D) 6. Bob Carr (D) 

7. Dale E. Kildee (D) 

KANSAS . ee —- re +a) 
Robert Dole (R) ” Bill Schuette (E 
Nancy Landon Kassebaum (R) He Bill Schustte (3) (R) 
House 12. David E. Bonior (D) 

1. Pat Roberts (R) 13. George W. Crockett Jr. (D) 


2. Jim Slattery (D) 


3. M 15. William D. Ford (D) 
it ban Glickman (D) 16: John D. Dingell D) 
F B ler M. Levin 
o: Pee Wy pateae i) 18. William S. Broomfield (R) 
KENTUCKY 
Mitch McConnell (R) sapien cca 
Wendell H. Ford (D) Rudy Boschwitz (R) 
H Dave Durenberger (R) 
louse 
1. Carroll Hubbard Jr. (D) House 
2. William H. Natcher (D) 1. Timothy J. Penny (D) 
3. Romano L. Mazzoli (D) 2. Vin Weber (R) 
4. Gene Snyder (R) 3. Bill Frenzel (R) 
5. Harold Rogers (R) 4. Bruce F. Vento (D) 
6. Larry J. Hopkins (R) 5. Martin Olav Sabo (D) 
7. Carl C. “Chris” Perkins (D) 6. Gerry Sikorski (D) 
7. Arlan Stangeland (R) 
LOUISIANA 8. James L. Oberstar (D) 
J. Bennett Johnston (D) 
Russell B. Long (D) MISSISSIPPI 
Bouse Thad Cochran (R) 
1. Bob Livingston (R) spun G  Stesnis ©) 
2. Lindy (Mrs. Hale) Boggs (D) House 
3. W.J. “Billy” Tauzin (D) 1, Jamie L. Whitten (D) 
4. Buddy Roemer(D) 2. Webb Franklin (R) 
5. Jerry Huckaby (D) 3. G.V. “Sonny” Montgomery (D) — 


14. Dennis M. Hertel (D) 


4. 
5. 
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y (D) 


4, Wayne Dowdy (D) 
5. Trent Lott (R) 


MISSOURI 


John C. Danforth (R) 
Thomas F. Eagleton (D) 


House 

. William Clay (D) 

. Robert A. Young (D) 

. Richard A. Gephardt (D) 
. Ike Skelton (D) 

Alan Wheat (D) 

. E. Thomas a eae (R) 


WOONIMNPON— 


. Harold L. Volkmer (D) 


MONTANA 


Max Baucus (D) 
John Melcher (D) 


House 
1. Pat Williams (D) 
2. Ron Marlenee (R) 


NEBRASKA 


J. James Exon (D) 
Edward Zorinsky (D) 


House 

1. Douglas K. Bereuter (R) 
2. Hal Daub (R) 

3. Virginia Smith (R) 


NEVADA 


Chic Hecht (R) 
Paul Laxalt (R) 


House 
1. Harry Reid (D) 
2. Barbara F. Vucanovich (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gordon J. Humphrey (R) 
Warren B. Rudman (R) 


House 
1. Robert C. Smith (R) 
2. Judd Gregg (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


Bill Bradley (D) 
Frank R. Lautenberg (D) 


House 

. James J. Florio (D) 

. William J. Hughes (D) 
. James J. Howard (D) 

f ee H. Smith (R) 
. Marge Roukema (R) 

. Bernard J. Dwyer (D) 

. Matthew J. Rinaldo (R) 
. Robert A. Roe (D) 

. Robert G. Torricelli (D) 
10. Peter W. Rodino Jr. (D) 
11, Dean A. Gallo (R) 

12. Jim Courter (R) 

13. H. James Saxton (R) 
14. Frank J. Guarini (D) 


NEW MEXICO 


Pete V. Domenici (R) 
Jeff Bingaman (D) 


House 
1. Manuel Lujan Jr. (R) 
2. Joe Skeen (R) 
3. Bill Richardson (D) 


NEW YORK 


Alfonse M. D'Amato (R) 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D) 


House 
1. William Carney (R) 
2. Thomas J. Downey (D) 
3. Robert J. Mrazek b) 


COND hwWnD 


4, Norman F. Lent (R) 

5. Raymond J. McGrath (R) 

6. Joseph P. Addabbo (D) 

7. Gary L. Ackerman (D) 

8. James H. Scheuer (D) 

9. Thomas J. Manton (D) 
10. Charles E. Schumer (D) 
11. Edolphus Towns (D) 

12. Major R. Owens (D) 

13. Stephen J. Solarz (D) 

14. Guy V. Molinari (R) 

15. Bill Green (R) 

16. Charles B. Rangel (D) 
17. Ted Weiss (D) 

18. Robert Garcia (D) 

19. Mario Plogg! (D) 

20. Joseph D. DioGuardi (R) 
21. Hamilton Fish Jr. (R) 

22. Benjamin A. Gilman (R) 
23. Samuel S. Stratton (D) 
24. Gerald B. H. Solomon (R) 
25. Sherwood L. Boehlert (R) 
26. David O'B. Martin (R) 
27. George C. Wortley (R) 
28. Matthew F. McHugh (D) 
29. Frank Horton (R) 

30. Fred J. Eckert (R) 

31. Jack F. Kemp (R) 

$2. John J. LaFalce (D) 

33. Henry J. Nowak (D) 

34. Stanley N. Lundine (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


John P. East (R) 
Jesse Helms (R) 


House 

. Walter B. Jones (D) 
Tim Valentine Jr. (D) 
Charles Whitley (D) 

. William W. Cobey Jr. (R) 
Stephen L. Neal (D) 
Howard Coble (R) 

. Charlie Rose (D) 
W.G. “Bill” Hefner (D) 
. J. Alex McMillan (R) 

. James T. Broyhill (R) 
. Bill Hendon (R) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mark Andrews (R) 
Quentin N. Burdick (D) 


House 
AL Byron L. Dorgan (D) 


OHIO 


John Glenn (D) 
Howard M. Metzenbaum (D) 


House 

. Thomas A. Luken (D) 

. Bill Gradison (R) 

. Tony P. Hall (D) 

. Mike Oxley (R) 
Delbert L. Latta (R) 

. Bob McEwen (R) 

. Michael DeWine (R) 

. Thomas N. Kindness (R) 
. Marcy Kaptur (D) 

10. Clarence E. Miller (R) 
11. Dennis E. Eckart (D) 
12. John R. Kasich (R) 

13. Don J. Pease (D) 

14, John F. Seiberling (D) 
15. Chalmers P. Wylie (R) 
16. Ralph Regula (R) 

17. James A. Traficant Jr. (D) 
18. Douglas Applegate (D) 
19. Edward F. Feighan (D) 
20. Mary Rose Oakar (D) 
21. Louis Stokes (D) 


OKLAHOMA 


Don Nickles (R) 
David L. Boren (D) 


House 
1. James R. Jones (D) 
2. Mike Synar (D) 
3. Wes Watkins (D) 


FSomr9 pope 


—— 


COND PON 


4. Dave McCurdy (D) 
5. Mickey Edwards (R) 
6. Glenn English (D) 


OREGON 


Mark O. Hatfield (R) 
Bob Packwood (R) 


House 
1. Les AuCoin (D) 

2. Bob Smith (R) 

3. Ron Wyden (D) 

4. James Weaver (D) 
4. Denny Smith (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


John Heinz (R) 
Arlen Specter (R) 


House 

. Thomas M. Foglietta (D) 
. William H. Gray III (D) 
Robert A. Borski (D) 

. Joe Kolter (D) 

. Richard T. Schulze (R) 
. Gus Yatron (D) 

. Bob Edgar (D) 

. Peter H. Kostmayer (D) 
. Bud Shuster (R) 

10. Joseph M. McDade (R) 
11. Paul E. Kanjorski (D) 
12. John P. Murtha (D) 

13. Lawrence Coughlin (R) 
14. William J. Coyne (D) 
15. Don Ritter (R) 

16. Robert S. Walker (R) 
17. George W. Gekas (R) 
18. Doug Walgren (D) 

19. Bill ling (R) 

20. Joseph M. Gaydos (D) 
21. Tom Ridge (R) 


22. Austin J. Murphy (D) 
23. William F. Clinger Jr. (R) 
RHODE ISLAND 


John H. Chafee (R) 
Claiborne Pell (D) 


WONDUSwonre 


louse 
1. Fernand J. St Germain (D) 
2. Claudine Schneider (R) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Strom Thurmond (R) 
Ernest F. Hollings (D) 


House 
. Thomas F. Hartnett (R) 
F Lt be Spence (R) 
Butler Derrick (D) 
. Carroll A. Campbell Jr. (R) 
. John M. Spratt Jr. (D) 
. Robert Tallon (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


James Abdnor (R) 
Larry Pressler (R) 


House 
AL Thomas A. Daschle (D) 


TENNESSEE 


Albert Gore Jr. (D) 
Jim Sasser (D) 


Ooe Oh 


House 

. James H. Quillen (R) 
. John J. Duncan (R) 
Marilyn Lloyd (D) 
Jim Cooper (D) 

. Bill Boner (D) 

Bart Gordon (D) 

. Don Sundquist (R) 

. Ed Jones (D) 

. Harold E. Ford (D) 


TEXAS 


Phil Gramm (R) 
Lloyd Bentsen (D) 


House 

. Sam B. Hall Jr. (D) 
. Charles Wilson (D) 
Steve Bartlett (R) 
Ralph M. Hall (D) 
John Bryant (D) 

. Joe Barton (R) 

. Bill Archer (R) 


OONMHH POM 


NOMEN 


8. Jack Fields (R) 

9. Jack Brooks (D) 

10. J.J. Pickle (D) 

11. Marvin Leath (D) 

12. Jim Wright (D) 

13. Beau Boulter (R) 

14. Mac Sweeny (R) 

15. E. “Kika” de la Garza (D) 
16. Ronald Coleman (D) 

17. Charles W. Stenholm (D) 
18. Mickey Leland (D) 

19. Larry Combest (R) 
20. Henry B. Gonzalez (D) 
21. Tom ffler (R) 
22. Tom DeLay (R) 
23. Albert Gr bupcmnante (D) 
24. Martin Frost (D) 
25. Michael A. Andrews (D) 
26. Richard Armey (R) 
27. Solomon P. Ortiz (D) 


UTAH 


Jake Garn (R) 
Orrin G. Hatch (R) 


House 
1. James V. Hansen (R) 
2. David S. Monson (R) 
3. Howard C. Nielson (R) 


VERMONT 


Robert T. Stafford (R) 
Patrick J. Leahy (D) 


House 
AL James M. Jeffords (R) 


VIRGINIA 


Paul S. Trible Jr. (R) 
John W. Warner (R) 


House 

. Herbert H. Bateman (R) 

. G. William Whitehurst (R) 
. Thomas J. Bliley Jr. (R) 

. Norman Sisisky (D) 

Dan Daniel (D) 

. James R. Olin (D) 

. D. French Slaughter (R) 
. Stan Parris (R) 

. Frederick C. Boucher (D) 
. Frank R. Wolf (R) 


WASHINGTON 


Daniel J. Evans (R) 
Slade Gorton (R) 


House 

. John Miller (R) 

. Al Swift (D) 

. Don Bonker (D) 

. Sid Morrison (R) 

. Thomas S. Foley (D) 
. Norman D. Dicks (D) 
. Mike Lowry (D) 

. Rod Chandler (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Robert C. Byrd (D) 
John D. “Jay” Rockefeller IV (D) 


House 
1. Alan B. Mollohan (D) 
2. Harley O. Staggers Jr. (D) 
3. Bob Wise (D) 
4. Nick J. Rahall II (D) 


WISCONSIN 


Bob Kasten (R) 
William Proxmire (D) 


SCWOONDU PONE 


_ 


OrNDOPLONY 


House 
1. Les Aspin (D) 

2. Robert W. Kastenmeier (D) 
3. Steve Gunderson (R) 

4, Gerald D. Kleczka (D) 

5. Jim Moody (D) 

6. Thomas E. Petri (R) 

7. David R. Obey (D) 

. Toby Roth (R) 


. F. James Sensenbrenner Jr. (R) 


WYOMING 


Alan K. Simpson (R) 
Malcolm Wallop (R) 


House 
AL Dick Cheney (R) 


eamsters will be keeping 
i a close eye on the activi- 
ties of the 99th Congress 
as it convenes this month in 
Washington, D.C. 

During Congress’ last ses- 
sion, some 450 pieces of legisla- 
tion were enacted, many of 
which, like the truck safety bill, 
bankruptcy reform, pension eq- 
uity amendments and Social 
Security and disability pro- 
gram reforms, benefited our 
members. 

But there were also defeats, 
such as the Labor-Management 
Racketeering Act, which was 
passed over our union's strong 
objections. 

A whole string of other issues 
was left unresolved for the 99th 
Congress to ponder, among 
these a bill to overhaul U.S. im- 
migration law and highway 
funding legislation. Both will, 
undoubtedly, be discussed in 
the early days of the 99th. 

Failure to do so, for example, 
could leave a number of states 
without interstate highway con- 
struction funds and submit to 
limbo, half finished, a number 
of construction projects already 
in progress. 

An effective Immigration Re- 
form and Control Act has been 
sought for the past three years, 
but died again in 1984 because 
of legislators’ failure to reach a 
compromise on key points. 

The 1984 bill, if passed, would 
have totally revamped the 
whole immigration system. Pro- 
visions would have legitimized 
illegal aliens who entered the 
U.S. prior to January 1, 1977 
by allowing them to apply for 
permanent resident status; 
would have offered two-year 
temporary legal residency sta- 
tus to illegal aliens entering the 
U.S. between January 1, 1977 
and January 1, 1981, after which 
they could apply for permanent 
resident status; would have 
made anyone entering the 
country illegally after 1981 ineli- 
gible for amnesty and subject to 
seizure/deportation; would have 
imposed criminal sanctions on 
employers knowingly hiring il- 
legal aliens; would have man- 
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Teamsters Want 
No Dark Shadows 
In the 99th; 
We'll Face Issues 
As They Come 


dated a three-year study of 
methods employers can use to 
determine if Social Security 
cards have been forged; and 
would have reinstated an old 
Bracero Program that permitted 
growers to import aliens to har- 
vest their crops when neces- 
sary, among a broad range of 
other reforms. 

While Congress failed again 
to enact this legislation, Team- 


sters believe that some sort of 
equitable controls are going to 
have to be established in the 
coming Congress to curtail the 
massive influx of illegal aliens 
streaming into the U.S. Millions 
of illegal aliens already here 
are taking much needed Ameri- 
can jobs from our own citizens 
and creating a heavy strain on 
our local, state and federal gov- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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ermments and social service 
and health networks. We be- 
lieve the United States must re- 
main the land of opportunity for 
immigrants, but that reason- 
able controls and enforceable 
standards must be enacted to 
protect Americans and legal al- 
ien residents alike. Teamsters 
will be working for such legis- 
lation in the coming session. 


Congress last session also 
failed to deal with several 
pieces of legislation that are 
expected to resurface in the 
99th. New legislation, of course, 
will have different bill numbers 
in the new Congress. 


The first of these deals with 
changes in the Hobbs Act, with 
H.R. 287 and S. 462 two meas- 
ures introduced last session 
that would have overturned the 
Supreme Court decision in U.S. 
vs. Emmons, making minor of- 
fenses under state law major 
federal felonies. If enacted, 
such legislation would subject 
workers to federal prosecution, 
extended jail sentences and 
major fines for such offenses. 


Similarly, legislation affecting 
beer wholesalers (Malt Bever- 
age Interbrand Competition Act) 
and armored car drivers (provi- 
sions to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act [NLRA] affect- 
ing armed guards), before 
Congress last session, could re- 
surface. 


The first would have pro- 
tected beer distributors from the 
practice of transshipping by 
beer wholesalers outside their 
traditional territories. By pro- 
viding an exception to federal 
antitrust laws for reasonable 
agreements, this legislation 
would have permitted exclusive 
territorial franchising for beer 
distributors, in the process pro- 
tecting Teamster jobs. 


Armored car operations could 
have been changed by two 
bills. H.R. 2197 would have re- 
pealed provisions of the NLRA 
that have been interpreted to 
classify armed drivers of for- 
hire vehicles and unarmed 
couriers as guards, allowing 
them to be represented by 
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unions that do not represent 
guards exclusively. H.R. 2198 
would have repealed provisions 
of the NLRA that state a union 
will receive certification if and 
only if they represent guards to 
the exclusion of all others, per- 
mitting unions to obtain certifi- 
cation if the union did not also 
represent other employees of 
the same employer at the same 
plant. 

A negative June 1984 ruling 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board stating that a company is 
within its rights under the Taft- 
Hartley Act to withdraw recog- 
nition of a union if it is classi- 
fied as a mixed guard union 
and is also affiliated with a 


union that does not exclusively 
represent guards, coupled with 
Teamster locals’ input at last 
year's legislative conference, 
convinced the IBT legislative 
department that the time has 
come for meaningful changes in 
these areas and we will be 
working toward that goal. 

The IBT Legislative Depart- 
ment is also predicting that 
workers could see action in the 
99th Congress on other bills, in- 
cluding plant closing legisla- 
tion (requiring companies to 
give advance notice to workers, 
communities, unions and the 
federal government of an im- 
pending shutdown and to pro- 
vide economic protections for 
workers; a transportation im- 
provement act, sunsetting the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and creating a National 
Transportation Commission to 
assume their duties; and an- 
other, the Trucking Competition 
Act, which would sunset the In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s rate regulations and tariff 
filing requirements, transferring 
their safety functions to the De- 
partment of Transportation and 
abolishing the entry require- 
ment of public need. 


As is already apparent, this 
year we'll also see major initia- 
tives to simplify the nation’s tax 
programs and probably some 
effort at budget overhaul 
through either spending cuts, 
increased taxation, or a combi- 
nation of both. 

Employer paid fringe benefits 
have already been targeted as 
a prime candidate for taxation 
in 1985, with the Treasury 
strongly considering the possi- 
bility of taxing workers’ negoti- 
ated fringes as a form of in- 
come. In effect, any benefit 
received by a worker could thus 
become subject to federal in- 
come tax, federal unemploy- 
ment tax, Social Security tax or 
other state and local taxes. The 
Teamsters will be fighting such 
proposals vigorously. 

Additionally, Congress is ex- 
pected to also consider increas- 
ing user fees, which could in- 
clude the heavy vehicle 
highway user fee, along with 
federal excise taxes on beer, 
wine and liquor to produce 
much needed additional reve- 
nue and help bring down the 
budget deficit—all things that 
could impact on Teamsters’ live- 
lihoods. 


Legislatively, things can only 
get tougher. The makeup of the 
House and Senate are basically 
unchanged by the election, with 
many anti-labor legislators still 
in the ranks of the 99th. While 
DRIVE'’s effectiveness last year 
enabled us to establish a 
stronger presence than ever be- 
fore, day-to-day vigilance will 
still be the only way to achieve 
success for our programs and 
protections for our members. 


The Truck Safety Bill 


A Case Study on How IBT DRIVE 
Works for You at Home & in 


n October 31, 1984 Presi- 
Ou Reagan signed leg- 

islation passed by Con- 
gress, creating the Motor 
Carrier Safety Act of 1984, legis- 
lation that the Teamsters had 
worked hard for many years to 
see enacted. International 
Teamster dutifully reported on 
this legislative victory for work- 
ers and spread the good word 
that employees now had addi- 
tional protections to safeguard 
their well-being in the day-to- 
day operation of motor vehicles. 
IBT Safety and Health Director 
R.V. Durham called the bill's 
passage a “significant victory 
for our membership, whose 
lives are at stake every day on 
our nation’s highways.” 

All that was true. What Inter- 
national Teamster and the 
union didn’t point out in that 
November, 1984 article was how 
the successful passage of that 
legislation was tied in to the vi- 
tal efforts of no less than four 
Teamster departments, includ- 
ing that covering the increas- 
ingly successful IBT DRIVE pro- 
gram. 

Enactment of any legislation 
is, of course, a matter of tim- 
ing—the joining together of the 
right people supporting the leg- 
islation, the right timing to get 
it enacted, responsive legisla- 
tors who see the need for 
change and want to help imple- 
ment it, and the mutual efforts 
of all these people determined 
to swim against the tides of 
inefficiency, time delays, apa- 
thy and the press of other busi- 
ness to get it accomplished. 

All of these things, of course, 
obviously coalesced in this case 
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Washington 


or we would not have had the 
Motor Carrier Safety Act of 
1984. 

But for those of us who ask, 
‘Why should I give to DRIVE’ or 
‘What can a responsive legisla- 
tor, one that I or my local or the 
Teamsters in Washington know 
personally, do for me in Wash- 
ington?,’ we want to answer by 
showing how it helped in this 
and similar cases. 

Consider that the Teamsters 
had sought comprehensive 
truck safety legislation to pro- 
tect our members for more than 
five years, after seeing increas- 
ing abuses jeopardize our mem- 
bers’ well-being on the job and 
the safety of their fellow motor- 
ists. 


t so happened that Senator 

John Danforth (R-Mo.), al- 

ready a strong advocate of 
highway safety both as it af- 
fects trucks and cars and a 
friend of Missouri Teamsters, 
was up for reelection in 1980. 
Missouri Teamsters asked IBT 
DRIVE to contribute to Dan- 
forth’s election campaign and 
lent him their own strong state- 
wide support, working for his 
reelection effort. 

The Teamsters were, in fact, 
the only major labor union to 
support his eventually success- 
ful reelection campaign for an- 
other six-year term. 

Danforth returned to Capitol 
Hill, committed to safety, know- 
ing the Teamsters were suppor- 
tive of such efforts as well. 

In the summer of 1983, events 
would begin to unroll as Sena- 
tor Danforth introduced several 
substantive truck safety meas- 


ures as part of an overall auto- 
motive safety bill, labeled S. 
1108. That bill, which included 
key truck safety provisions long 
sought by the Teamsters, was 
discussed by the Senator at a 
1983 Teamsters Legislative Con- 
ference in which he partici- 
pated, to fill Teamsters in on 
what the measure contained. At 
the session, which was heavily 
attended by Missouri Teamster 
local leaders, Senator Danforth 
also had a chance to hear per- 
sonally from hometown constit- 
uents on what their views and 
interests were in this area. 
Because the legislation con- 

tained several controversial 
amendments, such as the man- 
datory use of airbags and provi- 
sions governing the transport of 
hazardous substances, it even- 
tually encountered the usual 
wrangling on Capitol Hill. The 
legislation, reported out of com- 
mittee as the Highway Safety 
Act of 1983, did not make it 
through the Senate because of 
these controversies. The up- 
shoot: the legislation did not 
pass, but Senator Danforth had 
learned what the key problem 
areas were, and had, thanks to 
Teamster input, learned of ad- 
ditional concerns and needs as 
well. 

n early 1984, new legislation 
J] crpectes also sponsored by 

Senator Danforth. At hear- 
ings before both Senate and 
House committees, IBT Safety 
and Health Director R.V. Dur- 
ham testified, bringing Team- 
sters’ input to the issues, and 
helping to structure a piece of 
legislation that would protect 
workers. 
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Seen as essentials by the 
Teamsters were provisions pro- 
viding clear regulatory author- 
ity to protect both the public 
and the driver; stronger enforce- 
ment authority; effective means 
to allow the government to in- 
vestigate complaints using 
workers as the first line of de- 
tection for unsafe operations; 
effective penalty structures to 
deter violators; more effective 
inspection requirements, and 
increased government attention 
to the results of truck crashes 
and health hazards related to 
commercial truck operations. 


urham, a veteran Team- 
D:= driver himself before 

becoming a local union 
or International leader, offered 
a true voice of experience in 
showing why such changes 
were necessary. He was joined 
by IBT Legislative personnel at 
this stage in drafting that testi- 
mony and working with key 
committees on both the House 
and Senate sides. 

When it became clear that 
the Teamsters knew what they 
were talking about on truck 
safety, Senator Danforth sought 
their input, instructing his staff 
to learn of our concerns, see 
what could be done on truck 
safety and find out how we 
thought the system could be im- 
proved. Sought, too, was input 
from all major groups that 
would be affected, including 
representatives of the private 
carriers, the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., state regula- 
tors, the Department of Trans- 
portation, the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety and the Ameri- 
can Bus Association. 

Key among the Teamster con- 
cerns, of course, was finding 
additional ways to augment the 
grievance process, to get safety 
violations quickly and accu- 
rately resolved. 

Compromise is the key to get- 
ting any legislation, and on the 
truck safety bill, achieving that 
compromise was essential. 

As 8. 2174 began gaining 
support on both the House and 
Senate sides, it was often a 
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daily process for IBT Legisla- 
tive, Safety and Health and 
Governmental staffers to meet 
with Hill staffers to discuss any 
objections to the provisions of 
the legislation that arose and to 
try to work out compromises 
that would resolve the differ- 
ences. “The Congressional staff 
constantly strove to get a con- 
structive dialogue going be- 
tween the groups that would be 
affected, in order to get legisla- 
tion with which everyone could 
live,” noted IBT Legislative Rep- 
resentative Tim Scully. 

Obtaining minimum safety 
standards was another area 
where such give-and-take was 
necessary, because BMCS al- 
ready had minimum safety 
standards, many of which were 
augmented by different state 
regulations. Getting these di- 
verse groups to agree to uni- 
form regulations nationwide as 
well as a standardized phase-in 
period to accomplish this was 
another sticking point that took 
time to resolve. 

The result of all these efforts 
late in October was new legis- 
lation, the “Motor Carrier Safety 
Act of 1984”—legislation that 
provides strong safety protec- 
tions for workers, stiff penalties 
for violators and that mandates 
a number of studies to assess 
the crashworthiness of vehicles 
and health hazards to which 
drivers are exposed and to pro- 
pose effective solutions to any 
problems that are exposed. 


hile the result of these 
WY recrstons efforts was a 

victory for the Team- 
sters, the IBT team stresses that 
such successes would NEVER 
happen if it weren't for the ef- 
fective joint effort achieved 
through IBT DRIVE. 

“When Wallace Clements 
goes into a local for DRIVE, he 
urges the people to get on the 
national program, explains that 
they will have a direct impact 
on where their donations go, 
and stresses that they need to 
become familiar with their leg- 
islators and their standpoints. 

“When push comes to shove,” 


Legislative Rep. Tim Scully 
notes, “those people back home 
can really make the difference, 
with their phone calls and their 
letters. 


“That contribution to a cam- 
paign, though, is an important 
beginning because it signals 
that we in the Teamsters are 
people who get involved in pol- 
itics, who'll take stands and 
support those legislators at the 
federal, state and local levels 
who share our concerns. 


“It's imperative that affiliates 
continue getting on the national 
DRIVE program,” he adds, “and 
it certainly simplifies their 
lives. Having the money go 
through Washington relieves af- 
filiates from extensive reporting 
requirements, allows the IBT to 
monitor how much money any 
candidate receives, ensures 
that federal election spending 
limits are adhered to, and helps 
the IBT support political efforts 
in areas where there may be 
few Teamster members, yet we 
have key legislators who can 
make a difference on important 
legislation.” 


Noting that the revitalized 
DRIVE program is really still in 
its first year, Scully added that 
voluntary efforts such as those 
dollar-a-week campaigns for 
DRIVE by UPS, Consolidated 
Freightways, Ryder-PIE and 
Yellow are really leading the 
way in the direction we need to 
go. 

“All we are interested in is 
getting a fair shake. We got 
that on the Motor Carrier Safety 
Act of 1984 just passed. If all 
our locals support DRIVE na- 
tionally, and then get involved 
personally at a local and re- 
gional level, we can duplicate 
that success again and again in 
the coming years. 


“We're a team,” Scully reiter- 
ates. “And the IBT Legislative, 
DRIVE, Governmental Affairs 
and Safety and Health Depart- 
ments can only be as effective 
as our locals, joint councils and 
conferences allow us to be. We 
want to go all the way— 
together!” 
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s the 99th Congress pre- 
Ba ves to convene in Janu- 

ary, 1985, it faced a diz- 
zying array of issues with 
which it will have to contend. 

Chief among these was a pro- 
gram of tax reform. The first 
volleys for this coming battle 
came back in late November 
when the Treasury Department 
unveiled a “modified flat tax” 
reform proposal to test the pre- 
vailing winds. While the Rea- 
gan administration adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude, recess- 
hampered Congressmen and 
Senators, both Democratic and 
Republican, rushed into the 
fray with their own plans for 
“flat taxes,” “modified flat 
taxes,” “national sales taxes,” 
“value-added taxes,” and even 
wholesale reform packages. 

While some legislators 
sought merely to simplify the 
existing tax structure, others ar- 
gued that in the face of the in- 
creasingly mammoth federal 
deficit, any tax package had to 
increase revenues as well as 
simplify the system. 

Politicos on both sides of the 
fence quickly lined up behind 
their favorite ways of reducing 
the budget deficit and equaliz- 
ing the tax structure, giving the 
President until late January and 
his State-of-the-Union address 
to submit his own ideas for 
solving the problem. 

The most comprehensive plan 
early on was the Treasury De- 
partment version, a revenue 
negative plan aimed at reform 
that, in calling for “modified 
flat taxes,” drew heavy fire 
from a number of groups, 
among them representatives of 
organized labor. 

In assessing the program, it 
appeared that chief among 
those who would be injured, at 
least by the Treasury proposal, 
were middle-income workers 
such as our own members, who 
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Congress Eyes Tax Reform 


And It Could Be Comiu 


are faced with at least one ma- 
jor threat—the prospect of oner- 
ous taxes on their fringe bene- 
fits. 

Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan, appearing on the “Good 
Morning, America” morning 
news show to describe the new 
program, noted his depart- 
ment's belief that employer- 
paid items such as health in- 
surance should be taxable over 
a stipulated limit of $70/month 
for individuals, acting as 
though that sum was more than 
generous. 

Workers were left to wonder 
how much Secretary Regan 
knew about health insurance 
program costs, and what cur- 
rent employer or union pay- 
ments for health care coverage 
were running. 

Saying that $70/month was 
generous and that workers 


should have to pay for what 
can only be assumed is the 
“gravy,” is like saying motorists 
should only carry basic liability 
insurance on their vehicles, 
rather than comprehensive poli- 
cies. | 
The Treasury Department's 
briefing books on the new tax _ 
proposals go farther, candidly 
stating that the government's 
current policy to exclude from 
the employee's gross income all 
employer contributions to | 
health insurance plans, regard- 
less of the cost or extent of the 
coverage, is “subsidizing the 
cost of such insurance for eligi- © 
ble taxpayers . . . providing . 
disproportionate benefits to cer- ) 
tain taxpayers,” encouraging 
the “overconsumption of health 
care services,” and contributing — 
“to higher than necessary mar- 
ginal tax rates.” 
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“Because many employer pro- 
vided plans are so generous 
that the employees pay very lit- 
tle, if anything, out of pocket for 
health services,” Treasury pon- 
tificates in its arguments for the 
change, “the employees are 
more likely to overuse doctor 
and hospital services and medi- 
cal tests. The tax system,” they 
assert, “subsidizes this overuse 
by reducing the effective cost of 
employer-provided insurance.” 

Treasury's simple solution, as 
we noted, is to include all em- 
ployer contributions to a health 
plan in the employee's gross in- 
come to the extent that they ex- 
ceed $70 per month ($840 per 
year) for individual coverage of 
an employee, or $175 per month 
($2,100 per year) for family cov- 
erage (i.e., coverage that in- 
cludes the spouse or a depend- 
ent of the employee), after 
deducting out the amount the 
employee has contributed to the 
cost of the plan. 

These monthly dollar limits, 
Treasury notes generously, 
could be adjusted annually to 
reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 


®@ Repeal of the exclusion for 
employer-provided cafeteria 
plans. 

e@ And repeal of tax exemp- 
tions for VEBAs, SUB trusts, 
and black lung trusts (all of 
which protect workers). 

Thus, all these items negoti- 
ated by unions in lieu of in- 
creased pay over the years and 
accepted by workers as a good 
trade-off to protect their health, 
well-being and family security 
are suddenly in danger of being 
swept away or seriously crip- 
pled. 

Teamsters will be monitoring 
all changes in these areas un- 
der ANY tax proposals care- 
fully. 

After all, if an employer pro- 
viding such benefits faces caps, 
where would be his incentive to 
continue providing top-notch 
benefits or to maintain them at 
a level that would adequately 
provide necessary coverage for 
employees and their families? 

Additionally, Treasury is 
seeking repeal on exclusions 
for unemployment and disabil- 
ity benefits, charging that such 
income, now fully or partially 


wut of Your Pockets 


And just consider some of the 
other exemptions that would be 
eliminated under Treasury's 
“fair and neutral taxation provi- 
sions.” 


They include: 

@ Repeal of the exclusion for 
employer-provided group 
term life insurance. 

® Repeal of the $5,000 exclu- 
sion for employer-provided 
death benefits. 

® Repeal of the exclusion for 
employer-provided legal 
services. 

® Repeal of the exclusion for 
employer-provided depend- 
ent care services. 

® Repeal of the exclusion for 
employer-provided commut- 
ing services. 

® Repeal of the exclusion for 
employer-provided educa- 
tional assistance. 
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exempt from taxes, should be 
subject to taxation. As Treasury 
plans it, disability payments to 
people hurt on the job would be 
taxed for the first time. Com- 
pensation paid to all unem- 
ployed workers also would be 
taxed, not just the payments to 
single people earning more 
than $12,000 or married taxpay- 
ers earning more than $18,000 a 
year, as under present law. Sup- 
plemental unemployment pay- 
ments from union funds would 
also be taxed for the first time. 


Workers also would enjoy 
fewer worker tax shelters such 
as write-offs for charitable con- 
tributions or union dues, educa- 
tion and the like. Talk about 
the elimination of interest 
write-offs for big-ticket pur- 
chases such as boats, campers, 
vans and other “luxuries,” also 


threatened to curtail purchases 
of many other items workers 
frequently purchase if these 
write-offs, as threatened, be- 
come non-deductible items. 


Treasury also had its eye on 
a few other deductions, all in 
the name of “simplification,” of 
course. These include repeal of 
deductions for state and local 
taxes, revised percentage limi- 
tations on charitable deduc- 
tions, the repeal of charitable 
deductions for non-itemizers, re- 
peal of political contribution 
credits and repeal of the presi- 
dential campaign check-off, 
among others. 


Teamsters believe that the 
Treasury proposal, despite its 
intent to simplify the tax sys- 
tem, does not go far enough in 
creating a system that is fair 
and equitable and treats all 
wage earners fairly. 


When you tax unemployment 
compensation, fringe benefits, 
disability payments and the 
like, you are taking from work- 
ers benefits they've negotiated 
away other wage increases 
over the years to guarantee. 
You're forcing them into a 
whole new era of collective bar- 
gaining where workers and 
their representatives will have 
to go to the bargaining tables 
in search of all the cash they 
can get to buy their own benefit 
packages, costing the employer 
much more than he'll ever have 
to pay for effective group health 
or pension packages. 


Other proposals for simplify- 
ing and equalizing our tax 
structure are as varied as those 
offering them, but the outcry is 
sure to continue in coming 
weeks as Congress begins its 
consideration in the 1985 tax 
debate. 

Ultimately it’s going to be up 
to Congress to decide whether 
it wants to simplify the tax sys- 
tem or fight the longer battle to 
establish tax equity while rais- 
ing new tax revenues to help 
balance the budget. 


Either way the battle is shap- 
ing up, and the combatants are 
back in the arena. 
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he Treasury Department 
proposal, first of many to 


to come to grips with the in- 


creasingly complicated tax sys- 


tem, would slash deductions 
available to those itemizing on 


their returns, raise personal ex- 


emptions, and use resulting 


revenue gains to cut income-tax 
rates and reduce the number of 


tax brackets. 

The Treasury proposals were 
designed to keep government 
revenues at about the same 
level as the existing tax sys- 
tem, in keeping with President 


Reagan's pledge to avoid using 
tax reform to narrow the federal 


deficit, which for fiscal 1986 is 
being projected to top $206 bil- 
lion. The President prefers in- 
stead to exercise a number of 
other budget-cutting options re- 
cently submitted by advisors in 
an effort to trim an estimated 
$100 billion from the deficit by 
1988. 

Treasury's program pre- 
sented, nonetheless, a sweep- 
ing rewrite of the current tax 
code, cutting rates for individu- 


als and businesses, but limiting 


or ending a number of popular 
deductions and exemptions. 
The Treasury Department es- 
timated that 78 percent of all 
American households would 
either get a tax cut or see no 
increase in their taxes if its 
plan was adopted, noting that 
while 22% of the nation’s indi- 
vidual taxpayers—mostly those 
who make generous use of de- 
ductions and exemptions and 


who receive substantial tax-free 


fringe benefits—would pay 
more tax than they do now, an- 
other 22 percent would pay the 
same, and 56 percent—mostly 
those who do not itemize— 
would pay less. 

Under its modified flat tax 
plan, Treasury proposes to re- 
place the current 14 individual 
income-tax brackets, which 
range from 11% to 50% of taxa- 
ble income, with three brackets 
of 15%, 25% and 35%. 


In terms of deductions, Treas- 
ury wants to: 
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come as Congress and the 
Reagan administration struggle 


Se 4 * 
It Might Be Easier 


To Just Send Cash 


@ Raise the personal exemp- 
tion and exemptions for de- 
pendents from $1,090 to 
$2,000. 

@ Raise the zero-tax-bracket 
amount for singles to $2,800 
(from $2,300) and for joint 
returns to $3,800 (from 
$3,400). 

@ Eliminate deductions for 
state and local income 
taxes. 

® Retain the current home 
mortgage deduction provi- 
sion for principal residence 
only. 

®@ Cap deductions for other in- 
terest payments at $5,000 
above the taxpayer's in- 
come from investments. 

@ Keep present medical ex- 
pense deductions. 

@ Limit the charitable contri- 
bution deduction to the 
amount above two percent 
of adjusted gross income 
and miscellaneous deduc- 
tions to amounts above one 
percent. 

@ Sharply limit business de- 
ductions for personal use. 
@ Repeal the two-earner cou- 

ple deduction. 


Be Saag ee eye a t ) Tax the cost of company- 


Uncle Sam 
Has a Tax 


paid health insurance 
above $175 a month for fam- 
ily plans, $70 a month for 
individuals. Tax group term 
life insurance, “cafeteria” 
benefits, employer-provided 
educational, legal and de- 
pendent care benefits. 

@ Tax capital gains at the 
same rate as an individu- 
al’s other taxable income, 
rather than at special lower 
rates, permitting taxpayers 
to adjust the value of their 
assets to offset inflation. 


Treasury also proposes: 

@ Taxing all unemployment 
and workers’ compensation 
payments. 

@ Replacing the child-care 
credit with a deduction. 

@ Indexing the earned-income 
tax credit. Putting addi- 
tional personal exemptions 
for the blind and elderly 
into an expanding tax 
credit. 

© Curtailing the use of trusts 
to shift income to children. 


To encourage savings, Treas- 


ury proposes: 


@ Increasing Individual Re- 
tirement Account (IRA) de- 
ductions to $2,500 from 
$2,000 for individuals and 
spouse's deduction to $2,500 
from $250. 

e@ Repealing the dividend ex- 
clusion, partially exempting 
interest on bank accounts 
and corporate bonds and re- 
taining the tax exemption 
on public-purpose munici- 
pal bonds, but repealing 
the exemption for private- 
purpose municipal bonds. 


For businesses, the plan 


would: 


© Cut today’s top corporate 
tax rate of 46% back gradu- 
ally to 33%. 

® Scale back rapid business 
write-offs on equipment and 
buildings. 

e@ And eliminate the current 
10% investment tax credit 
for corporations, among 
other things. 
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Protecting the Union's Claim 


No. 178 (1984), a divided 

panel of the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) ruled 
that an employer whose non- 
union facility remained open 
during a temporary shutdown of 
its unionized facility lawfully 
rejected the union's request for 
data regarding both facilities. 

In this case, the employer op- 
erated a plant whose employ- 
ees had been represented by 
the union since 1970. The em- 
ployer also operated a non- 
union facility in the same area. 
In 1982, during the term of a 
collective bargaining agree- 
ment, the employer requested 
the union to agree to a reduc- 
tion in wages for employees at 
the union facility. The union re- 
fused, and the employer began 
laying off employees. The facil- 
ity was closed for seven 
months. When the plant re- 
opened, a new contract be- 
tween the employer and the 
union was in effect. 

At approximately the same 
time as the layoff at the union 
plant, the employer reduced the 
wages of the employees at the 
nonunion facility by 25 percent. 
The nonunion plant remained 
open during the time the union 
facility was closed. 

While the union plant was 
closed, the laid-off employees 
informed a union official of 
their “suspicion” that work had 
been transferred to the non- 
union facility because of the re- 
duction in wages at that site. 
Subsequently, the union re- 
quested the employer to provide 
information “necessary for the 
representation” of members at 
the union facility and for en- 
forcement of the contract. The 
union's request concerned oper- 
ations at both facilities and 
sought such items as produc- 
tion, sales and payroll figures, 
and shipping invoices. 

The employer agreed to pro- 
vide a list of all laid-off em- 
ployees at the union facility but 
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I Bohemia, Inc., 272 NLRB 


stated that it was “unable to 
find any relevance” in the other 
requested information. The 
union contended that its mem- 
bers were being deprived of 
work in violation of the con- 
tract. In addition, the union 
maintained that it was attempt- 
ing to “determine whether or 
not a diversion of work hald] oc- 
curred in order [to] protect the 
work of the members of the bar- 
gaining unit.” 

In Bohemia, Inc., the NLRB 
stressed that the union did not 
contend, nor did the record 
demonstrate, that it had any 
objective factual basis for be- 
lieving that a transfer of work 
had occurred. While the union 
claimed a contract violation, it 
did not indicate to the employer 
which contract provision was 
alleged to have been violated. 
In addition, the information re- 
quested did not pertain to any 
pending grievance or arbitra- 
tion. Moreover, there was no 
evidence that the union raised 
the subject matter of the re- 
quest during negotiations for a 
new contract. In light of these 
circumstances, the Board ruled 
that the union had failed to es- 
tablish the relevance of the in- 
formation requested. 

In prior decisions, the NLRB 
has established that an em- 
ployer must provide a union 
with requested data if there is a 
probability that the information 
is relevant and will be of use to 
the union in fulfilling its statu- 
tory duties as the exclusive bar- 
gaining representative, al- 
though an employer is not 
required to provide information 
that is clearly irrelevant to any 
dispute regarding the bargain- 
ing unit. 

The NLRB characterizes its 
discovery policy as a presump- 
tion in favor of disclosure of in- 
formation regarding terms and 
conditions of employment of 
employees represented by the 
requesting union. When the 
union requests information con- 
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cerning unrepresented employ- 
ees, however, no presumption 
exists and the union has the 
burden of establishing rele- 
vance. 

The Bohemia case illustrates 
the difficulty in determining 
what proof is necessary to es- 
tablish relevance when no pre- 
sumption exists. In Bohemia, 
the union relied on the employ- 
ees’ “suspicion” that some unit 
work may have been trans- 
ferred to the nonunion facility. 
The Board found this evidence 
insufficient to establish rele- 
vance. 

n light of the Bohemia deci- 
| Es union members should 

take the following steps to 
insure that their request for in- 
formation is granted: (1) obtain 
“objective” evidence to estab- 
lish that the requested informa- 
tion is relevant to the union's 
role as the exclusive bargain- 
ing representative; (2) if claim- 
ing a violation of the collective 
bargaining agreement, specify 
the contract provision alleged 
to have been violated; (3) if pos- 
sible, file a grievance regard- 
ing the employer's objection- 
able conduct and establish that 
the requested information per- 
tains to the pending grievance. 
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olidarity, the now under- 
ground Polish workers 
union, faced some of its 
toughest challenges ever during 
the month of December when, 
in the wake of a “general am- 
nesty” declared months earlier 
by the Polish government, lead- 
ers attempted to commemorate 
several key events in the work- 
ers’ struggle for recognition as 
unionists. 


Polish workers were already 
emotionally distraught over the 
killing of Father Jerzy Popie- 
luszko, a 37-year-old activist 
priest whose strangled body 
was found in a reservoir sev- 
eral days after being kipnapped 
by government secret-police 
agents. They had for weeks 
been demonstrating their dis- 
tress over the priest's assassi- 
nation by keeping a day-and- 
night vigil at the Solidarity 
shrine erected at St. Stanislaw 
Kostka Church in Warsaw, 
where Popieluszko was buried, 
and making the church the fo- 
cal point for Solidarity efforts. 

Because Popieluszko was 
both a priest and a political ac- 
tivist, his death gave the 
church and Solidarity a com- 
mon martyr in their struggle 
with the regime of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski and the Pol- 
ish government. 

On December 13, with the 
fourth anniversary of the decla- 
ration of martial law, workers 
paused to commemorate that 
moment when workers saw all 
the hard-won concessions of a 
long battle for justice wiped 
away by a government declara- 
tion that Solidarity no longer 
existed. 

On December 16, workers 
faced yet another struggle, as 
they clashed with police after 
Solidarity leader Lech Walesa 
was prevented from laying a 
wreath at a monument honoring 
workers killed 14 years ago by 
government forces outside the 
gates of the Lenin Shipyard, 
where the outlawed Solidarity 
union was born. That beginning 
of the Solidarity struggle came 
after workers were shot in 1970 
by government troops in a pro- 
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test that spread along the Baltic 
Coast over a rise in food prices 
announced before Christmas. 
Today those early deaths are 
symbolized by a memorial con- 
sisting of three giant, rough- 
steel beams topped by 
crosses—symbols of suffering, 
hope and struggle, with scenes 
of Poles at work in relief at the 
base, and it was this monument 
Walesa sought to honor. 

This clash was the sharpest 
seen in the northern Polish city 
of Gdansk in more than a year. 
The conflict between police and 
workers was unusual in that 
Walesa had been permitted to 
place flowers at the shipyard 
monument on other important 
opposition occasions, including 
August 31, 1983 and August 31, 
1984, the anniversaries of the 
shipyard strike in 1980 that led 
to the formation of Solidarity. 
Walesa's wife, Danuta, was 
permitted on December 16 of 
1983 to lay a similar wreath at 
the Gdansk site. 


The strong police clampdown 


on the demonstration, which in- 
cluded the lobbing of tear-gas 
grenades into the crowd and 
use of water cannons to fire jets" 
of water at the demonstrators, — 
signaled a heightening of ten- 
sions in Poland that has been 
increasing in intensity ever 
since Rev. Popieluszko’s death. 


The size of the crowd, at 3,000 
demonstrators, exhibited just as 
strongly that Polish workers in- 
tend to keep on pushing for the — 
rights they have so long sought. 


Growing discontent in Poland 
stems not only from the increas- 
ing gap between government ~ 
and workers on the issues of 
unionism and freedom of reli- 
gion, but also from the nature 
of the Polish state itself, com- 
plicated by the nation’s sagging 
economy. 


Since a small group of Army 
generals seized power from 
Communist Party bosses back 
in 1981, they have been facing 
increasingly hard decisions in 
keeping the balance of peace. 
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By cracking down on public 
demonstrations and flatly re- 
jecting workers’ demands for 
greater autonomy, they in- 
crease the “us against them” di- 
visions that divide the govern- 
ment and millions of Polish 
citizens. 

Tough repression tactics also 
bring the threat of reimposition 
of economic sanctions by West- 
ern nations, such as those lifted 
just months ago by the U.S., 
and damn hopes of credits and 
trade with which to rebuild Po- 
land's troubled economy. 

Giving in to protesters too 
easily or letting protests roll on 
unchecked brings a new 
threat—that of demands for Ja- 
ruzelski's ouster by Polish Com- 
munists and their Soviet back- 
ers. 


onditions in Poland don't 
Cas: well for any imme- 

diate settlement to this 
impasse situation. Hardships of 
daily life continue unabated as 
workers are forced to prowl the 
markets and side streets 
searching for scarce commodi- 
ties. 

In a country beset by short- 
ages of all types, the arrival of 
a delivery truck is enough to 
cause endless lines to form. As 
in most other Communist coun- 
tries, women—in addition to 
working—must carry the extra 
burden of spending five to six 
hours a day just shopping for 
groceries and performing other 
home-related tasks. 

Sixteen percent inflation is 
aggravated, too, by such ac- 
tions as steep increases in train 
and intercity bus fares imposed 
just before the holiday travel 
season and continual housing 
shortages. 

Poles involved in the Solidar- 
ity movement suffer more than 
most of the nation’s citizens, 
paying for their beliefs with 
their liberty and family’s secu- 
rity. 

It is not unusual for activists 
within the movement to be 
forced to rely on donations from 
the Solidarity underground to 
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pay the rent or buy food or to 
wait for visitors to bring suit- 
cases full of used, but still use- 
ful clothing to help a family get 
through the cold Polish winter. 

One recent visitor to Poland, 
a Quaker from western Con- 
necticut, whose Quaker meet- 
ing had been helping sustain 
two such Polish families, found 
out while visiting and bringing 
them donations of food and 
clothes just how much an activ- 
ist does pay for such zeal. 

She visited both families and 
was humbled by the experi- 
ence. At the first home, she 
learned that this father, a 
unionist active in Solidarity 
when it was legal in the 1970s, 
in the early 1980s was arrested 
and kept imprisioned for a 
year, with family and friends 
denied the right to visit for the 
first four months, and there- 
after, allowed only one visit per 
month. During that year, his 
wife and children were sup- 
ported by Solidarity, with the 
wife working part-time to make 
ends meet. After the year in 
prison, this worker finally was 
tried, sentenced to one year, 
and let go, since he had al- 
ready served that period. The 
only problem was that he had 
lost his job and faced great dif- 
ficulty in finding another be- 
cause of his prison record. 

Even the children’s pastimes 
become involved, with a child's 
stamp collection likely to in- 
clude stamps printed for the un- 
derground, none of which will 
soon be seen on official Polish 
mail, and featuring portraits of 
people like Lech Walesa or John 
Paul II. Such stamps also are 
sold through the underground, 
and in this way, collect money 
to help the families of political 
prisoners. 

During an overnight stay with 
a second Polish family, this 
American learned that the hus- 
band of this house had been ar- 
rested three times, but never 
kept more than 48 hours, with 
no explanations ever given. 
“The visits of the secret police 
are a severe trial for his wife 
who, with three young chidlren 


at home, gets more frightened 
every time it happens,” this vis- 
itor noted. “Yet she does seem 
to support what her husband is 
doing.” 

At the second home, our 
American experienced how 
shortages affect daily life when 
her hostess complained out of 
annoyance that she had had to 
stand in line for two hours at 
the butcher shop, only to wind 
up with nothing more to cele- 
brate the arrival of a special 
guest than some wieners, for 
lack of anything else. This host- 
ess also ran out of eggs, only to 
find there were no more that 
Saturday. Tangerines brought 
along on the train by the Ameri- 
can visitor also proved to be a 
special treat for these Polish 
youngsters, who had never ea- 
ten oranges before. 

When it came time to leave, 
this visitor—finding herself 
with Polish money to be 
changed—instead learned of 
the Archbishop's Charity Com- 
mittee, which the churches 
have organized to keep track of 
all arrests and prisoners, to 
send packets once a month to 
the prisoners, and to keep their 
families alive. 

For this woman, the solution 
was obvious—dgive it to this 
group to disburse. After all, 
while it was only about $40 in 
American money, that came to 
5,000 sloty for the Poles, with 
the average worker only mak- 
ing about 12,000 sloty a month. 


s Teamsters have noted 
Bae financial support 

for the Polish Solidarity 
movement is important, but is 
no replacement for the emo- 
tional support that tells Polish 
workers those of us in the rest 
of the world care what happens 
to them. Poles don't want to 
leave their homeland; they just 
want the opportunity to enjoy 
the same liberties the rest of us 
have come to expect in more 
democratic societies. A world 
outcry gives them the strength 
to continue their own internal 
battle! 
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Having A Will 


Is One Way 


Wouldn't You Feel Better 
Knowing Your Family's 
Protected, 
Whether You're There 
or Not? 
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anuary, the start of another 

new year, is for many of us 

a time for resolutions, for 
making those spur-of-the-mo- 
ment promises to ourselves that 
all too often end up broken and 
tattered by the end of the 
month. 

There is one area of our lives, 
however, that most of us tend to 
avoid for as long as possible, 
sometimes at our own expense, 
and for that reason, a New 
Year's resolution that we keep 
might not be a bad idea. The 
subject—that of making a will. 

A lot of us find the idea of 
death uncomfortable to deal 
with, and for that reason, avoid 
taking care of any financial 
loose ends in our lives, but 
such a policy could cause a lot 
of suffering for those we even- 
tually leave behind. 

Consider an average Team- 
ster, say 35-40 years old, who 
goes to work every day and for 
whom death seems the farthest 
thing away. Fred might be a 
trucker or public employee; Ka- 
thy could be a nurse or insur- 
ance clerk. Their lives are start- 
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ing to come together—with nice 
homes, children in high school 
or college, a little more time 
available for vacations, a 
slowly growing savings account 
and a good pension plan wait- 
ing down the road to buffer re- 
tirement. 

Too suddenly, though, all 
that can change. Should Fred 
be killed in a truck accident or 
Kathy be hit by a car while on 
her way to work, what would 
happen to their families? The 
pain of these deaths could 
quickly turn to worry and trou- 
ble for their loved ones if Fred 
and Kathy haven't taken the 
time to prepare their wills. A 
whole lifetime of plans and 
dreams can easily tumble, as 
financial loss and economic 
worries accumulate for 
a family already hard hit by 
emotional loss. 

It's easy to rationalize by say- 
ing, “I really don’t have that 
much to leave anyone.” But 
consider what you do have! A 
house, maybe? A car? Furni- 
ture? Jewelry? Treasured family 
heirlooms? Insurance policies? 
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A pension with survivors’ bene- 
fits? Why, even if you have 
nothing whatsoever, you have 
your life, your health, your earn- 
ing potential, and your rights as > 
a citizen. You have an estate. 
Think not? Well, consider an- 
other possibility. Just suppose 
you were run down by a truck 
tomorrow, and after several 
weeks in a hospital, at great ex- 
pense, you pass away. Who 
would take charge of the pay- 
ment of your hospital bills and 
the details of your burial? And 
whom would you want to re- 
ceive the considerable proceeds 
of a claim against the owner 
and operator of the truck? All 
those things can be protected 
by having them in a will! 

If no wills exist, these estates 
will be placed in the hands of 
the court. And, following state 
laws, a judge will divide the 
family property these individu- 
als and their spouses worked so 
hard to amass. 

Consider that the court will 
settle the mortgage, pay off the © 
bills, closing costs and lawyer's © 
fees, hitting hard the family’s 
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assets. A house a couple has 
owned for twenty years could 
be sold to pay off bills. Fami- 
lies could be forced to relocate 
into something more affordable, 
be it a smaller house or an 
apartment. A wife could see 
meager life savings divided be- 
tween her and her children, 
whom she may still have to find 
a way to support. 

That scenario, while scary, is 
not unusual. If fact, in some 
states, a spouse—if no will ex- 
ists—is entitled by law to only 
one-third to one-half of an indi- 
vidual's estate. And state laws 
make no exceptions for specific 
needs or unusual circum- 
stances. 

his simple process can 
: take as little as half an 
hour, but can provide pro- 
tection that’s worth a lot, both 
in terms of peace of mind now 
and stability for your family in 
the future. 

When you make out your will, 
aman becomes a “testator,” a 
woman, a “testatrix.” It must be 
in writing and properly wit- 
nessed. Drafting a will is sim- 
ple and fairly inexpensive. 
While anyone of legal age and 
sound mind and memory can 
make a will at any time, it's 
best to do so when you are in 
good health and free from un- 
due pressure or emotional 
stress. 

While “holographic” or hand- 
written wills will be upheld by 
the courts if they conform to 
state law, and even oral or 
“noncupative” wills are valid if 
properly witnessed, laws vary 
widely depending on the state 
in which you live, so it's gener- 
ally a better idea to have an 
attorney draft your will. That 
ensures that you receive appro- 
priate estate planning advice 
and take advantage of all re- 
cent changes in estate taxes to 
safeguard that your family, and 
not the government, gets the 
proceeds from the estate you 
leave. Persons who die without 
wills are said to die “intestate,” 
with all property subject to the 
State's laws of “intestacy.” The 
ee of a valid will dies “tes- 

ate.” 
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Properly drafted, a well-writ- 
ten will ensures that your fam- 
ily receives the maximum bene- 
fits from your estate without 
having to endure complicated 
legal proceedings. A will also 
allows you to reduce or elimi- 
nate estate taxes; eliminates 
many legal and court fees in- 
volving in settling an estate, 
and reduces accounting and 
bank fees. 

Generally, you can distribute 
your property as you wish. A 
spouse may have a right toa 
percentage of the estate regard- 
less of your will. Children will 
usually receive a portion unless 
specifically disinherited in the 
will. 


hrough your will, you can 
i also select those people 

you wish to receive prop- 
erty; select guardians for your 
minor children; distribute por- 
tions of your estate to charity, 
church, school or other organi- 
zations; name an executor to 
manage your estate, ensuring 
that this duty falls to someone 
you trust; establish trusts to 
benefit family members and 
save on taxes, and detail your 
burial instructions. 

Any will, once drafted, also 
can be easily amended, up- 
dated or revoked. It’s important, 
in fact, to review your will pe- 
riodically, changing it to reflect 
changes in the size of your es- 
tate, family make-up, divorce, 
remarriage or other circum- 
stances. 


Having a will doesn't guaran- 
tee that when it is probated, 
(that is, given court approval to 
be implemented), it will prove 
flawless, but it does offer a lot 
of protection most of the time. 
While wills must be probated 
through the courts, probate usu- 
ally is fairly fast and simple, 
and the court routinely directs 
that the provisions of your will 
be carried out, charging the ex- 
ecutor you have named or an- 
other individual to do that job. 
Under some circumstances, 
stipulations in a will could be 
altered or canceled by the 
court, but the best way to avoid 
this is, again, by using an at- 
torney who knows the facts 
about your particular situation 
and can prepare a strong de- 
fense against claims on any 
provisions you think could be 
contested. 


nyone who is married, 
Bi: children, or has sub- 

stantial financial hold- 
ings shouldn't delay in drafting 
a will. Financially, no matter 
how small an estate an individ- 
ual has, a will can save your 
family money and unnecessary 


* red tape. And most importantly, 


it will allow your possessions to 
be distributed to the right peo- 
ple at the right time—saving 
your family from the compli- 
cated, anguishing delays and 
the embarrassing or crippling 
realization of having lost what 
you worked so hard to provide. 

Just as important as making a 
will is letting your family know 
about it. Your attorney, your 
spouse and your executor all 
should know where a copy of 
your will is to avoid any delay 
in processing it. Husbands and 
wives should know about and 
frankly discuss the wills of 
each; older children deserve to 
be included in the discussion. 

While talk of death isn't 
pleasant, it will make your life 
a lot more satisfying knowing 
that those you love will be pro- 
vided for, should something 
happen to you. This is one New 
Year's resolution that can, if 
kept, protect you and yours for 
years to come. 
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SAE and Teamsters 


Ready Suggested Truck Specs. 
For Manufacturers 


ew medium and heavy- 
Nev truck cabs may soon 

be designed to fit the 
majority of truck drivers, if 
manufacturers adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers (SAE). 
SAE has developed draft recom- 
mended practices aimed at es- 
tablishing new cab design tools 
based on an anthropometric 
study of the truck driving popu- 
lation. Representatives from the 
IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment serve on the SAE techni- 
cal committee undertaking this 
project and have been closely 
involved with the study. 

In the past, truck cabs, partic- 
ularly their interior spaces, 
have been designed using 
models based on the physical 
measurements of passenger car 
drivers. Use of passenger car 


measurements for truck design 
came into question, however, 
when it became evident that 
many truck drivers were having 
problems getting into their 
cabs, getting behind the wheel 
and finding little or no room 
above their heads. 

At that time, SAE undertook 
the job of statistically studying 
the United States heavy truck 
driver population. Approxi- 
mately 200 male drivers and 50 
female drivers were measured 
in various workspace arrange- 
ments such as various chair 
heights, chair tilts and steering 
wheel diameters. The study re- 
vealed that truck driver anthro- 
pometrics were quite different 
from passenger car measure- 
ments. Based on this data, SAE 
has recommended that current 
truck cab design tools be 
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changed to accommodate the 
95th percentile driver. The me- 
chanics of the new design tools 
still are being refined. 

SAE has draft recommenda- 
tions available on the following 
design tools: Truck driver shin- 
knee position for clutch and ac- 
celerator, motor vehicle drivers’ 
eye range, motor vehicle head 
position, truck drive stomach 
position, and driver selected 
seat position. SAE will vote on 
finalizing the recommended 
practices in the spring of 1985. 


Tough New BMCS Rules 
Take Aim at Those Who 
Take Drugs and Drive 


MCS has tightened up on 
ts drivers who use and pos- 

sess drugs. In doing so, 
the agency has published a fi- 
nal rule incorporating many 
changes into Sections 391 and 
392 of the Moior Carrier Safety 
Regulations. 

Specifically, BMCS has 
amended Regulation 391.41 (b) 
(12) to state that a driver with a 
clinical dependence on Sched- 
ule I drugs, an amphetamine or 
a narcotic, is medically unqual- 
ified. Schedule I drugs are 
those drugs listed under Sched- 
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ule I by the Drug Enforcement 
Agency. These drugs include 
marijuana, heroin, LSD, and 
groups of substances such as 
stimulants, depressants, op- 
iates and hallucinogens. A list 
of Schedule I drugs will be 
added to the BMCS regulations 
as Appendix D of Section 392, 
Subpart B, and by reference to 
392, Subpart A. 

BMCS also has amended Sec- 
tion 391.15 to provide for the 
disqualification of a driver who 
is convicted of a crime while on 
duty involving the use, trans- 


portation or possession of 
Schedule I drugs, an ampheta- 
mine or a narcotic. A driver 
convicted of a first offense in- 
volving the use of a drug is dis- 
qualified for one year. If, how- 
ever, a driver is convicted of 
transporting or possessing one 


of the controlled substances, he 


is disqualified for six months. 


The BMCS regulation is final — 


and took effect immediately. 
The regulation grew out of a 
rulemaking which had been 
going on at BMCS for more than 
four years. 


TEAMSTER 


Teamsters Seek Members’ Input 
On Several Drivers Log Questions 
On Recordkeeping 


n keeping with the recent 
| decision on driver log- 

books, the Department of 
Transportation has reinstated 
seven items of information pre- 
viously deleted and the 12 con- 
secutive hour limitation in the 
100 mile radius exemption from 
logkeeping. Both actions were 
effective immediately. 

The reinstatement of the 
seven items (total mileage to- 
day, name of co-driver, home 
terminal address, total hours, 
shipping document number(s), 
origin, and destination or turna- 
round point) and the 100 mile/12 
hour exemption is in response 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals rul- 
ing that past efforts by FHWA 
to eliminate these recordkeep- 
ing rules were made “arbitrar- 
ily and capriciously.” When the 
FHWA issued the 1982 rule re- 
laxing these requirements, the 
IBT filed suit against FHWA 
and the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. (ATA), claiming 
that the change was unjusti- 
fied. The Court's decision that 
the agency “failed to engage in 
reasoned decision making” her- 
alded a significant victory for 
the IBT. The IBT has always 
maintained that logkeeping re- 
quirements are critical to 
proper enforcement of motor 
carrier safety regulations. 

In calling for the reinstate- 
ment of these two items, the 
agency also is requesting com- 
ment on: 


1.) Whether they should re- 
tain or eliminate the driv- 
ing record status(logbook) 
or any individual item of 
information on the log- 
book. The IBT supports the 
retention of the logbook. 

2.) Whether they should rein- 
state the 50 mile radius 
exemption as an option, 
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rather than change the 
current 100 mile/12 hour 
provision to the 100 mile/ 
15 hour provision. 

3.) Whether drivers were on 
duty or off duty during the 
time they were working 
under a 100 mile/15 hour 
exemption rule. 

4.) Whether drivers did or did 
not drive in excess of 10 
hours during their time on 
duty under a 100 mile ex- 
emption. 


5.) Whether there are records 
documenting items 1-4 
above. 


Although the IBT Safety and 
Health Department plans to 
comment on these issues, we 
need your opinion. Please send 
your comments on any or all of 
items 1-4 above to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Safety and Health Department 
at IBT headquarters by January 
25, 1985. 


Formaldehyde Reg. 
Needs Restudy in View 
Of Recent Danger Assessment 


orkers exposed to the 
WU cienicat formaldehyde, 

at levels currently al- 
lowed by the government have 
an increased risk of getting 
cancer, according to estimates 
recently made available by 
OSHA. The estimates were 
made by the agency in their 
document on the assessment of 
risks from workplace exposure 
to formaldehyde. 

In response to a request from 
OSHA to comment on the re- 
port, IBT Safety and Health Di- 
rector R.V. Durham stated that 
the estimate showing that there 
may be as many as 30,000 
workers with cancer from expo- 
sure to formaldehyde clearly 
demonstrates the “grave dan- 
ger” that formaldehyde poses to 
workers exposed to the chemi- 
cal. 

Durham called on OSHA to 
move swiftly to reduce work- 


place formaldehyde exposures 
to the lowest feasible level. 
Under the current OSHA regu- 
lation, workers may legally be 
exposed to formaldehyde at a 
level of three (3) parts per mil- 
lion (ppm), averaged over an 
eight-hour period. 
Formaldehyde is widely used 
as a fungicide, germicide, in 
the manufacture of textiles, res- 
ins, dyes and inks. It also is 
used in foundries, in the ap- 
parel industry and in the furni- 
ture and woodworking indus- 
tries. It is estimated that more 
than one million workers are 
exposed to the chemical. 


Formaldehyde also is known 
to cause irritation of the eyes, 
nose, throat and irritation and 
sensitization of the skin. 


OSHA is currently under a 
court order to reconsider the 
regulation of this chemical. 
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he growing hospice move- 
ment in America is receiv- 
ing greater and greater 
recognition. Congress, in fact, 
designated November, 1984, as 
Hospice Month. 

The unfortunate fact is that a 
great many terminally-ill pa- 
tients live out the last weeks of 
their lives in hospitals, far re- 
moved from home, both physi- 
cally and psychologically. They 
lose touch with family and 
friends as their lives ebb. At- 
tached to machines which pro- 
long life, they are cut off from 
loved ones who otherwise may 
have made their final weeks 
more comfortable. Hospice care 
offers a welcome alternative, 
and many families with termi- 
nally ill relatives are turning to 
it. 

The hospice care movement 
started in England, but it has 
become well-established in the 
U.S., where more than 1,200 
hospices now exist. Hospices 
try to create an environment in 
which to die peacefully without 
actively prolonging life or ac- 
celerating death. In hospices, 
the terminally ill patient and 
his family are treated as a unit. 
Both require care and support; 
both receive it. Physical, psy- 
chological, social and spiritual 
care for patient and family is 
provided. 

At the core of the program is 
an interdisciplinary team of 
professionals and volunteers 
who provide care in both an at- 
home and in-patient setting. 
Special needs of the individual 
are taken into account. As a re- 
sult, care may be provided on a 
part-time, intermittent, regu- 
larly scheduled or round-the- 
clock basis. 

Palliative care is emphasized. 
Over 90 percent of hospice pa- 
tients suffer from cancer. Many 
are in intense pain. The pain is 
often controlled through a mix- 
ture of narcotic and non-nar- 
cotic pain killing drugs. Addic- 
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tion is not a concern for the 
dying patient, and through pal- 
liative care it is hoped the pa- 
tient can remain alert but pain- 
free until death. 

A major question inherent in 
hospice care is at what point 
should extraordinary life pro- 
longing measures be aban- 
doned in favor of making the 
remaining time of terminally ill 
patients as comfortable as pos- 
sible? And whose decision is it? 
A 1914 Supreme Court decision 
holds that “Every human being 
of adult years and sound mind 
has the right to determine what 
shall be done with his own 
body.” A patient can refuse 
treatment. But the choice and 
consequences must be spelled 
out to him so he can give his 
informed consent. 

The thought of lingering 
death and terminal patients 
kept alive as captives to ma- 
chines, unable to die with dig- 
nity, is repugnant to many. The 
dilemma will only become more 
common as the population ages 
and medical technology ad- 
vances. Over 70 percent of 
deaths in this country now oc- 
cur in a hospital or other insti- 
tution. Hospice care can ease 
the burden of impending death, 
according to proponents. And 
bereavement services and coun- 
seling are available for surviv- 
ing family members. 

Most hospices emphasize 
home care, but hospice services 
are not confined to the home. 
Many hospices are affiliated 
with hospitals, some units, 
within the hospital; it may be a 
group of beds, a ward, even an 
entire floor. Other affiliated 
hospices occupy separate and 
distinct quarters form the hospi- 
tal. Still other hospices are au- 
tonomous institutions providing 
all services patients may need. 

In hospice programs, a pa- 
tient's family and friends are 
asked to help carry the burden 
of the illness, for they are often 


the last to come to grips with it. 
The psychological and emo- 
tional stresses are great for all 
involved, but hospice programs 
confront the problems and 
guide patient and family 
through them. 

In addition to easing the emo- 
tional cost of terminal illness, 
hospice care can help keep the 
financial costs of catastrophic 
illness within reason. Accord- 
ing to a study by the New York 
State Hospice Organization, 
cancer patients who do not 
choose hospice care spend an 
average 43 days in the hospital 
during the last six months of 
life. Hospital and medical care 
costs $7,206. Terminally ill pa- 
tients who choose hospice care 
spend an average of nine days 
in the hospital and hospice care 
costs $3,600. 

Medicare funding for hospice 
programs was created under a 
law passed by Congress in 
1982. The federal government, 
through the Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration, has 
authorized Medicare funds to 
reimburse costs for care pro- 
vided through a Medicare-ap- 
proved hospice. This has made 
it possible for many elderly to 
use this alternative to expen- 
sive long-term hospitalization. 
The cost of a home visit by a 
member of a hospice staff is 
about $60 compared to more 
than $300 for a one-day hospital 
stay. Some 31,000 patients eligi- 
ble for Medicare are expected 
to participate in the hospice 
program's first year. 

For information on hospice 
programs in your area, write 
the National Hospice Organiza- 
tion, 1311 Dolly Madison Boule- 
vard, McLean, Va. 22101. 
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"85 Can Be the Teamster’s Best Year Ever 
With Strong Organizing Efforts, Buy-American Programs, 
An Active DRIVE Program & Effective Monitoring 
Of the Legislative Process, 
And Continuing Efforts to Win the Best 
Contracts and Benefits, 

We’re Safeguarding Our Interests 

And Bettering Our Tomorrows. 


Teamsters--Not the Best Because We’re the Biggest, 
But the Biggest Because We’re the Best! 


A defense against cancer 
can be cooked up in your kitchen. 


Fruits, vegetables, and whole- 
grain cereals such as oatmeal, bran 
and wheat may help lower the risk 
of colorectal cancer. 


There is evidence that diet 
and cancer are related. Some 
foods may promote cancer, while 
others may protect you from it. 

Foods related to lower- 
ing the risk of cancer of the 
larynx and esophagus all have 
high amounts of carotene, 

a form of Vitamin A which 

is in cantaloupes, peaches, 
broccoli, spinach, all dark 
green leafy vegetables, sweet 
potatoes, carrots, pumpkin, 
winter squash and tomatoes, 
citrus fruits and brussels 
sprouts. 


Foods that may ™ 


of gastrointestinal 
and respiratory 
tract cancer are 
cabbage, broccoli, 
— brussels sprouts, 
kohlrabi, cauliflower. 


nitrite-cured foods like ham, and 


fish and 


types of sausages smoked by tradi- 


help reduce the risk overweight. 


Foods high in fats, salt- or 


tional methods should be 

eaten in moderation. 

»  Bemoderate in 
consumption of alco- 

hol also. 

A good rule of 
thumb is cut down on 

fat and don’t be fat. 

Weight reduction may 

lower cancer risk. Our 

12- year study of nearly a 

million Americans uncovered 

high cancer risks particularly 

among people 40% or more 


Now, more than ever, we 
know you can cook up your own 
defense against cancer. So eat 
healthy and be healthy. 


No one faces 


cancer alone. AMERICAN 
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Master Freight 
Negotiators Go to the 
Bargaining Table 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ebruary is the month of 
FE presidents, the time when 

we celebrate the births of 
two of our nation’s most famous 
leaders, Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington. And as we 
think about these leaders, I'm 
reminded of something Lincoln 
once said. In his second annual 
message to Congress, Lincoln 
noted, “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is 
piled high with difficulty and 
we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our coun- 
try.” 

Lincoln’s wisdom seems apro- 
pos as those of us at the helm 
of this union begin the serious 
business of negotiating a new 
National Master Freight Agree- 
ment with the trucking industry. 
With the exchange of proposals 
with the industry behind us, ne- 
gotiators began on January 29 
the first round of actual bar- 
gaining talks for a master 
agreement which will deter- 
mine the wages and working 
conditions under which our 
200,000 plus Teamsters covered 
by this pact work for the next 
three years. It is a weighty 
task. 

Recent years have been a 
bad time for the industry as evi- 
denced by Trucking Manage- 
ment Inc., MCLAC and Re- 
gional Carriers, Inc.'s opening 
remarks at the meeting to ex- 
change proposals on January 
15, in which all cited deregula- 
tion's devastating impact on the 
industry. 

Those repercussions, of which 
we warned years ago, are well- 
known, with more than 380 car- 
riers ceasing operations since 
1980, some 55 of them former 
Teamster employers. Our mem- 
bership, too, has been deci- 
mated, with between 55-60,000 


members losing their jobs per- 
manently among those 55 em- 
ployers alone. Thousands more 
faced temporary shutdowns, 
layoffs or forced relocations. 

These National Master 
Freight negotiations may not be 
of paramount importance to the 
nation, but they will be vital to 
the 200,000 plus Teamsters 
whose livelihoods depend on 
them, as they will be for the 
hundreds of signatory carriers 
who'll participate in the talks. 
So, too, will the commerce of 
this nation be impacted by any 
provisions agreed to, in terms 
of fees they pay for service and 
the quality, convenience and 
availability of that service. 

As I said at the opening ses- 
sion of the NMFA talks, “No one 
has any doubt about the magni- 
tude of the task negotiators un- 
dertake. The eyes of the nation 
will be upon us as we hammer 
out an agreement. Veterans of 
previous freight talks know we 
are bargaining in a new cli- 
mate.” 

Since the last talks in 1982, 
we have viewed the demise of 
the trucking industry, experi- 
enced high rates of unemploy- 
ment, seen the destabilization 
of the industry, the rise of dou- 
ble-breasting and the dramatic 
growth and misuse of owner-op- 
erators. 

We in the Teamsters have 
had problems in our industry 
before, and faced them success- 
fully, but previous challenges 
pale against the challenges we 
face today. I know also, how- 
ever, that we in the Teamsters 
know where we are headed and 
what's in front of us. 

The message I hear from our 
members is to stop the job hem- 
orrhaging. And I can assure 
you that we are as committed 
as ever to protecting our truck 
drivers, warehousemen and city 
delivery people covered by this 
contract. I pledge now that we 
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will be responsive to the indus- 
try, but we will never shrink 
from protecting our members 
and their families. 

Our position is simple. I plan 
to keep Teamsters competitive 
in the mainstream of American 
life and get the laid-off back on 
the job. We know what the 
workers need is not out of line 
with the needs of the employ- 
ers. And we will be considering 
their needs and interests as we 
sit at that table. 

There will be no novices on 
either side, rest assured, just 
hard bargainers trying to do 
their best. We'll need your sup- 
port and your involvement in 
coming weeks. You can depend 
on us, as we know we can de- 
pend on you. Together, we can 
achieve our goal—a good con- 
tract that improves the fortunes 
of our members and the truck- 
ing industry both! 


Fraternally, 
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agenda was the swearing-in of 
new Teamsters General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis, 
new Vice Presidents Jack Cox 
and Don West and International 
Trustee Mitchel Ledet. 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, breaking with 
precedent, invited the wives of 
the incoming Board members 
not only into the board room for 
the swearing-in ceremony, but 
to a cake-cutting ceremony af- 
terward, with General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Mathis wielding 
the knife over a magnificent 
cake his wife, Myrtle, an ac- 
complished baker, had made to 
honor the occasion. It was a 
gesture much appreciated by 
these Teamster wives, all of 
whom have helped their hus- 
bands achieve success within 
the union but few of whom ever 
get the kudos or public honor 
for their own sacrifices on be- 
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half of the Teamsters. This was 
Jackie's way of saying “thanks” 
to at least three Teamster wives 
who've managed the home bat- 
tles so their husbands could 
wage the Teamsters. 

In another order of business, 
the Board had the sad task of 
filling the vacancy of Western 
Conference director created by 
the death of IBT Vice President 
Jesse Carr. Officers named an- 
other veteran Teamster, IBT 
Vice President Arnie Weinmeis- 
ter, to fill the slot. No succes- 
sor, however, has yet been 
named for Carr's vice presi- 
dency. 

Another early highlight of the 
meeting was a VIP visit by 
Vice President George Bush to 
the Board session. Bush, who 
journeyed to Columbus, Ohio 
last autumn to receive the 
Teamsters’ endorsement of the 
Reagan/Bush slate, heard the 
Board was in town and came 
over to thank the Teamsters’ of- 
ficers for the union's timely en- 
dorsement, which resulted in 
the support of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Teamsters and other 
unionists for the Republican 
cause, resulting in a November 
6 victory for the G.O.P. 

On the eve of his second in- 
augural, Vice President Bush 
was ebullient in his gratitude 
and offered Board members 
some interesting anecdotes 
about life on the campaign 
trail. 

DRIVE activities were, of 
course, a real success story. A 
special chart prepared for the 
meeting told the real story of 
DRIVE's success in dollars and 
cents. Jackie reported to the 
Board that after a successful 
campaign that raised more than 
one and a half million dollars 
in 1984, DRIVE was proud to 
claim a three-to-one victory 
margin among the candidates 
the Teamsters supported in the 
November elections. Figures 
showed also that DRIVE, as 
promised, is a truly non-parti- 
san committee, giving to legis- 
lators who share our interests, 
regardless of political party. 

DRIVE made donations of 


$646,690 to more than 220 candi- 
dates in House and Senate con- 
tests on the national level last 
year. That should reasonably 
guarantee that our political 
voice will be heard loud and 
clear on Capitol Hill from here 
on in. Washington insiders 
have long acknowledged that 
legislators know which interest 
groups speak from a strong, 
well-funded political action 
group that can support their 
cause when necessary. Last 
year we proved that the Team- 
sters now have just such a 
voice and will be willing to use 
ity 

Jackie proudly noted that 
from the cellar, those DRIVE do- 
nations had bounced the Team- 
sters into 24th position among 
all political action committees 
nationwide, and into the top ten 
among labor PACs for the first 
time. 

As mentioned earlier, a num- 
ber of ambitious new programs, 
all designed to help Teamster 
members and buoy Teamster 
pride were introduced at the 
January session, where they re- 
ceived Board approval. 

First of these was a just 
stepped-up Buy-American pro- 
gram being implemented at the 
IBT. As a part of this high prior- 
ity agenda item, the Teamsters 
will be distributing a new se- 
ries of campaign posters cre- 
ated to encourage Teamsters to 
help in this massive undertak- 
ing by looking for American- 
made, hopefully union-made 
products, when they shop. Each 
was previewed for the General 
Executive Board, as part of an 
across-the-board campaign to 
bring an awareness of the prob- 
lems imported goods are caus- 
ing for Americans. 

As part of this massive pro- 
gram, the Teamsters will be un- 
dertaking a five-prong attack: 1) 
Alerting our own membership 
and the general public about 
the economic threat posed by 
the virtual flood of imported 
products; 2) Educating con- 
sumers about American-made 
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products and how to identify 
them, a process jist made eas- 
ier by Congressional passage 
of legislation requiring point of 
origin labeling late last year 
(look for the Made in the U.S.A. 
label); 3) Inviting the entire 
American labor movement to 
take a more united and active 
role in addressing the import 
problem and its impact on our 
jobs; 4) Building a strong and 
determined grass roots coalition 
to advocate appropriate legisla- 
tive remedies; and 5) Instituting 
a special program to involve 
the resources, experience and 
expertise of our IBT retirees in 
publicizing and supporting our 
Buy American campaign. 

To highlight the problems 
that exist today, and convince 
the Board that such problems 
do, indeed, pose a serious haz- 
ard to American workers, Jackie 
showed them several revealing 
films. The first was an NBC se- 
ries on immigration which 
showed how the massive influx 
of illegal aliens and immi- 
grants pouring into the United 
States is taking American jobs 
in industrial plants and a host 
of other fields, and the impact 
this influx is having on our so- 
ciety. The second was a “Sixty 
Minutes” segment on multina- 
tional corporations and their 
use of foreign labor to produce 
products for American markets 
in low-wage nations abroad. 


He emphasized that products 
made in America by Americans 
for foreign firms would, indeed, 
be on our “Buy American” list, 
including products such as Toy- 
otas, assembled by Teamsters 
in several areas of the country 
for sale in this country. Target- 
ing, identifying and isolating 
only those who abuse the trade 
system /will be a major part of 
the program. 

In a related vein, the Board 
learned that the IBT is prepar- 
ing to make available Teamster 
products for purchase in the 
near future to bolster Teamster 
pride and help our members, 
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many of whom have requested 
such items, display their Team- 
ster colors proudly (with a 
Made in the USA label, of 
course). 

In another area, the Team- 
sters Board agreed to explore 
the concept of a program begun 
in Ohio by the Ohio Conference 
of Teamsters Sports Committee, 
Inc., in conjunction with Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. Under the program 
Teamsters in various areas 
would, in conjunction with area 
employers, endorse Teamster 
circus nights around the coun- 
try, providing a night of enter- 
tainment for members and do- 
nations to area charities with 
the proceeds. An overview on 
how the program has been op- 
erating in Ohio for the past 10 
years was given the Board, 
which also saw a film prepared 
by Ringling Bros. on the sub- 
ject. 

In addition, the Board heard 
about several other programs in 
the works to save affiliates 
money, including a prospective 
vehicle fleet leasing program 
and tentative plans for an in- 
house Teamsters travel agency 
to save affiliates money on 
travel expenses. Both are being 
developed as pilot programs, 
and pending success, could 
eventually be opened up to the 
membership. 

During the informative ses- 
sion, Board members also 
heard detailed reports on the 
well-being of the union’s fi- 
nances from our new General 
Secretary-Treasurer, Weldon 
Mathis, reporting on both Ray 
Schoessling’s and his steward- 
ship during this transition pe- 
riod. 

Vice President Walter Shea 
reviewed the status of both Na- 
tional Master Freight and Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
negotiations. 

Reports also were given by 
the IBT Legal Department and 
trustees of the Retirement and 
Family Protection Plan. Appeals 
to the Board and a variety of 
procedural matters also were 
on the agenda. 
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eamsters lost a dear Tre 
friend and vigorous uni ha 
leader last month with! Cq 
sudden death on January 4 of tot 
Teamsters International Vice | ste 
President and Western Confet wit 
ence Director Jesse L. Carr. me 
Carr, 59, was found dead at his 
ter an apparent heart attack @ one 
his home in Indian Wells, Cal ¢ 
fornia, while on union busine’ of 
in the Southern California re- ste 
gion. box 
His death came less thand the 
year after Carr's lifelong devo! ma 
tion to the union had resulted he 
in his appointment to head thé to | 
13-state Western Conference 0) ell: 
Teamsters and subsequent elé cor 
tion as a vice president of the mo 
union. Shocked Teamsters , str 
quickly joined in mourning thé tiv 
Teamster leader, whose stron siv 
hand, quick wit and hearty be 
laugh, and commitment to will an 
ning the best in benefits and _ the 
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wages for all we represent had 
endeared him to so many 
within our ranks. 

Perhaps none were more 
shocked than Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Weldon Mathis, both long- 
time personal friends, who had 
been with him in California just 
the day before his death. 

On hearing of his death, both 
Presser and Mathis were 
shocked and deeply saddened, 
coming as it did just at the time 
of his greatest successes as a 
union leader. 

“Jesse Carr has been a dear 
personal friend of mine for 
many years,” Jackie said. “Jesse 
was one of a kind; I knew I 


could count on him virtually 


any time I called. He was a 


strong unionist and a strong 
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leader and will be sorely 
missed. Jesse was in the proc- 
ess of revitalizing the Western 
Conference and infusing it with 
the strength and vitality it 
needed to climb on top in terms 
of organizing and progressive 
leadership.” 

Added General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis, “I 
have lost a good friend. Jesse 
Carr was young, vigorous and 
totally committed to the Team- 
sters. While we have to go on 
without him, the labor move- 
ment has lost quite a man and 
his shoes will be hard for any- 
one else to fill.” 

Carr had been in the process 
of overhauling western Team- 
ster operations across the 
board, as evidenced by one of 
the first major changes he had 
made—moving conference 
headquarters from Los Angeles 
to Seattle and establishing sat- 
ellite offices throughout the 
conference. Quickly moving to 
make the Western Conference a 


, Strong example of today’s effec- 


tive, forward-thinking, progres- 
Slve union at its best, Carr had 


_ been bringing new direction 
' and distinction to Teamsters in 


the West, and in the process, 
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had garnered a lot of praise for 
his new and innovative style of 
Teamster leadership. 

Such evidences of leadership 
ability and innovative thinking 
were nothing new. The creativ- 
ity demonstrated at his own 
home Local 959 in Alaska over 
the years had been a main fac- 
tor in convincing Teamster 
leaders back in 1976 that he 
would make a valuable addi- 
tion to the Teamsters General 
Executive Board, where for 
seven years he served as Inter- 
national trustee before assum- 
ing his conference directorship 
and vice presidency early in 
1984. Carr, longtime head of 
Teamsters statewide Alaskan 
Local 959, had been a Teamster 
since 1946. Following service 
during World War II with the 
U.S. Marines in the Pacific, he 
had signed on as a truckdriver 
in the San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia area, before moving in 1951, 
with his wife, Helen, to Anchor- 
age, Alaska, where he would 
begin his climb through the 
union leadership ranks. In 1953, 
Carr became a business agent 
and organizer for Teamsters Lo- 
cal 959 and, three years later, 
was elected its secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In 1957, Carr merged five 
Alaskan Teamster local unions 
into one, serving as secretary- 
treasurer of the new statewide 
local from then until his death. 

Alaskan Local 959, with a 
membership of less than 900 in 
1953, under Carr's direction bal- 
looned to more than 25,000 
members during construction of 
the trans-Alaska oil pipeline in 
the 1970s, before stabilizing at 
today’s membership of 12,000, 
servicing Teamsters in virtually 
every industry and service 
trade in the state and providing 
benefits and services for Alas- 
kan Teamsters unparalleled by 
most other unions in the lower 
48. Jesse Carr's visionary con- 
cern for the needs of Teamster 
members in this remote and 
desolate land had contributed 


largely to their well-being and 
helped ensure that they enjoyed 
some of the nation’s premiere 
pay, health and welfare, pen- 
sion and other benefit pro- 
grams. The job wasn't easy 
when one local represented 
workers in some 500 different 
occupational classifications and 
encompassed an area spanning 
more than 586,000 miles. 

In addition to his union activ- 
ities, Carr also found time to be 
active in state and federal polit- 
ical activities, impressive com- 
munity service projects and a 
number of charitable endeav- 
ors. Acknowledged as perhaps 
the most influential labor 
leader within the state of 
Alaska, he was a friend to state 
legislators, governors, Senators 
and Representatives alike. Last 
fall, he was asked by President 
Reagan to serve on the Republi- 
can National Committee's Labor 
Advisory Committee, a presti- 
gious group that was assigned 
the task of making labor an ac- 
tive participant within the Re- 
publican Party in terms of pro- 
grams over the course of the 
Republicans’ second term. 

The esteem in which this 
Teamster was held was demon- 
strated by the fact that most of 
the Teamsters General Execu- 
tive Board, in addition to Jackie 
and Weldon, journeyed to Cali- 
fornia for the funeral services, 
and to comfort his dear wife, 
Helen, on her loss, an expres- 
sion of sympathy in which all 
Teamster officers and mem- 
bers joined with their own 
deepest sympathies over this 
untimely and heart-rending 
loss. 

IBT Vice President Ed Lawson 
perhaps said it best in eulogiz- 
ing Jesse: “How do we say 
goodbye?” It's never easy, but 
with some people the loss is 
felt for a long time after they're 
gone. The Teamsters will go on, 
but Jesse Carr leaves a void 
within our ranks that will be 
hard for many of us to fill. He 
was a Teamster’s Teamster! 


Teamsters Take Active Part 
In Inaugural Activities 


obody knows how to roll 
N out the red carpet like 

Washingtonians, and 
that’s exactly what they did for 
the 50th Presidential Inaugural 
festivities honoring President 
Ronald Reagan and Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush the weekend 
of January 18-21, 1985, sprucing 
up the city and its monuments 
and producing a truly moving 
four-day series of events in 
their honor. 

Teamsters, perhaps some of 
the President's most ardent la- 
bor supporters this time around, 
heartily joined in the festivities, 
with many of the General Exec- 
utive Board still on hand follow- 
ing the just convened quarterly 
Board session, and hundreds of 
local union leaders flying in to 
participate in the ceremonies 
that surround this most peace- 
ful way ever found in which to 
accomplish transition of power. 

IBT Inaugural activities really 
commenced with an early week 
visit from Vice President Bush 
to Teamster leaders at IBT 
headquarters during their Board 
session. There, Bush thanked 
the Teamsters for their stand-up 
support of the Republicans. 

Later in the week, the union 
hosted three hospitality suites 
to welcome visiting dignitaries, 
government and Congressional 
representatives and our own 
Teamster brothers and sisters to 
the nation’s capital. As Wash- 
ington insiders know, it is at 
just such gatherings that politi- 
cal liaisons are formed. Through 
our DRIVE program, Teamsters 
get the legislators’ attention, 
but at these “press-the-flesh” 
gatherings, we meet them face- 
to-face, talk to them while 
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they're at ease about issues im- 
portant to us, and set the stage 
for future phone calls, letters 
and input about the issues. 
Here, Teamsters met and talked 
with key House and Senate 
staffers, such as those from key 
committees like Small Business, 
with whom we deal on a daily 
basis and whose assistance to 
us on procedural questions can 
be invaluable. 

On the Friday prior to Rea- 
gan’'s inauguration, the Team- 
sters took the opportunity to 
host a gala of their own, a for- 
mal reception for Washington's 
highest policy-making eche- 
lons, at which Teamster offi- 
cers, including General Presi- 
dent Presser, General 
Secretary-Treasurer Mathis and 
most of our International vice 
presidents welcomed much of 
official Washington. 

At the Friday night IBT Inau- 
gural Reception, a coterie of 
VIPs and honored guests were 
in attendance, joined by 
hundreds of local union officers 
in town for the weekend's 
events. Some of our guests in- 
cluded: Faith Whittlesey and 
Douglas Riggs from the White 
House; representatives from the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee, the Inaugural Committee 
and the Reagan/Bush Commit- 
tee; Donna Pope, director of the 
U.S. Mint; and representatives 
from the State Department, the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Department of La- 
bor and the National Commis- 
sion for Employment Policy, 
among others. 

Also on hand were Congress- 
men Robert Young, Missouri; 
Hamilton Fish, New York; Ger- 


ald D. Kleczka, Wisconsin; 
Louis Stokes, Ohio; Glenn An- 
derson, California; John E. Por- 
ter and Frank Annunzio, IIl., 
and Steve Bartlett, Texas. 

Among a contingent of state 
leaders on hand for the festivi- 
ties were Toledo, Ohio Mayor _ 
Donna Owens, and State Repre- 
sentative Penny Pullen, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 

They were joined by repre- 
sentatives from Senators Boren, 
Pryor, Stevens, Eagleton, Bur- 
dick, Inouye, Hatch, Sarbanes _ 
and Weicker's offices, as well 
as staffers from Congressman | 
Martinez, Bonier and Evans’ of- 
fices. j 

Also attending were a host of 
officers from our brother and 
sister unions, including repre- 
sentatives from the American 
Federation of Teachers, Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engi- | 
neers, the United Mine Workers © 
of America, the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, and 
the Amalgamated Transit 
Union, among others. 

Business leaders included 
representatives from AT&T, | 
U.S. Air, Roadway Express, 
McLean Trucking, Gray and 
Co., Anheuser-Busch, General 
Foods Corp., and the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., to 
name a few. 

Another festive reception was 
held at IBT headquarters on | 
Monday, January 21, to com- 
memorate the swearing-in of 
our reelected President and } 
Vice President. At this event, a 
number of Teamster leaders 

(Continued on page 8) 
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and numerous invited dignitar- 
ies joined IBT officers in paus- 
ing to pay tribute to the return- 
ing Administration. 

Due to a record-setting cold 
spell that enveloped our na- 
tion's capital city, many Inau- 
gural-related activities were 
cancelled, including the out- 
door oath-taking ceremony and 
the traditional Inaugural pa- 
rade, but Teamsters missed 
none of the action as they 
watched the official swearing- 
in ceremony from the Capitol 
and all succeeding events of 
the day via television screens. 

Hundreds of Teamsters joined 
in saying the Lord's Prayer 
and other silent prayers as cler- 
gymen called on the nation’s 
citizens to make a new begin- 
ning together, before lapsing 
into a respectful silence to hear 
President Reagan take his oath 
of office. So, too, did all join in 
the sense of jubilation and high 
spirits felt when the ceremonies 
were over and President Rea- 
gan greeted a watching nation 
with words of hope and peace 
for the future. 

Here, too, there were a num- 
ber of special guests to enliven 
the day, perhaps the most 
prominent among them, Sena- 
tors Orrin Hatch and Ted Ste- 
vens, both of whom stopped by 
to wish the Teamsters well. 
Guests of special interest to our 
General President were Ohio 
State Representatives Dave 
Johnson, Joe Haines and Cor- 
winn M. Nixon, all of whom 
were in Washington for Inaugu- 
ral weekend and came by to 
wish their state’s native son 
well. 

On Monday night, of course, 
an entire contingent of Team- 
ster leaders, including General 
President Presser, General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Mathis and 
most of the General Executive 
Board were guests at the Inau- 
gural Ball held at the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Convention Center, 
where later that night they 
would see President Reagan 
and his wife, Nancy. This cul- 
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minated a hectic week in Wash- 
ington that had included not 
only the Board meeting, but the 
official start of National Master 
Freight negotiations as well. 

It was quite a week, and 
quite a lesson in political ac- 
tion for any newcomers not 
used to Washington ways, as 
our executive officers are. But 
whether you're a jaded political 
insider or a novice to Washing- 
ton politics, the feeling had to 
be the same, as each visitor 
saw the buildings that have 
meant so much to our nation’s 
history, took part in the histori- 


cal processes that keep our free 
political process alive and 
wished the nation well as it be- 
gins another four years on the 
road to its destiny. 

Teamsters plan to be a part 
of the action, come what may— 
sometimes for a program, some- 
times against—but always 
working on the team to make 
America a better place to live 
and work for us all! We showed 
that during Inaugural Weekend 
and will continue to display 
that patriotic spirit in the next 
four years and beyond. 


Superbowl Quarterback’s 
The Son of a Teamster 


o matter which is your 
N favorite professional foot- 

ball team, every Team- 
ster member this year had a 
particular reason to be de- 
lighted at the performance of 
Dan Marino, Jr., the wunder- 
kind quarterback for the Miami 
Dolphins. 

While Dan Jr. was driving the 
Dolphins to the Super Bowl and 
rewriting the NFL record book, 
his father, Dan Morino, Sr., was 
driving his truck for the Pitts- 
burgh Press Company and 
doing his part for the labor 
movement as a member of 
Teamsters Local 211. 


Dan Sr., who has been with 
Local 211 since 1980 when he 
transferred from Local 249, 
works the nightside delivering 
the morning newspaper to his 
Steel City neighbors. One ob- 
vious advantage to his work 
was that on Monday mornings, 
he'd be the first in town to read 
about his son's exploits on the 
gridiron the day before. 

And what exploits they were. 
In 1984, only his second year in 
the league, Dan Morino, Jr. set 
the football world on fire as he 
broke the National Football 
League record for touchdown 
passes in a single season as he 
led the Dolphins to a 14-2 re- 
cord in the regular season. The 
Professional Football Writers of 
America made Marino their 
choice as the NFL's most valua- 
ble player for 1984. And he 
rounded out the season by 
being selected to play quarter- 
back in the prestigious year- 
end Pro Bowl. 

Teamsters’ congratulations 
and admiration go out to Dan, 
Sr., his wife, Veronica, and, of 
course, their son Dan Jr., for 
once again demonstrating that 
Teamsters are winners. 
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ecutive Board, faced with 

the sad task of finding a 
replacement for Jesse Carr as 
Western Conference Director, 
has turned to another Teamster 
veteran—Seventh Teamsters In- 
ternational Vice President Arnie 
Weinmeister. 

Weinmeister, with more than 
40 years of Teamster experi- 
ence behind him as a member, 
organizer, local union officer, 
joint council head and Interna- 
tional officer, is amply 
equipped to serve the myriad 
needs of affiliates in the 13- 
state Western Conference. 

He is expected to continue 
along the dynamic road toward 
progress and expansion begun 
by Carr during his short months 
in office. Weinmeister, always 
a creative and forceful leader in 
his Seattle, Washington based 
area, was the logical choice for 
the job since the conference's 
new headquarters are based in 
Seattle, Weinmeister had 
worked closely with Carr in re- 
cent revitalization efforts, and 
Weinmeister is dedicated to 
many of the same goals and be- 
liefs that spurred Carr in his re- 
organization efforts. 

Arnie Weinmeister, just last 
summer named to the National 
Football Hall of Fame for his 
prowess on the football field 
during six years in the Ameri- 
can pro leagues back in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, is no 
stranger to the leadership role. 

Beginning as a member of 
Teamsters Driver Sales and 
Warehouse Local 117 of Seattle 
back in 1941 while still in col- 
lege, Weinmeister maintained 
his links to the union during 
World War II military service in 
France and Germany, a stint at 
the University of Washington to 
finish up his education with a 
degree in business administra- 
tion and six years of pro foot- 
ball with the old New York Yan- 
kees of the All American 
League and New York Giants 
and two seasons with the B.C. 
Lions of the Canadian League. 
After his gridiron days were 
over, Weinmeister returned to 
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WCT Director 


the Teamsters as a full-time 
staffer—hired by the Western 
Conference of Teamsters as an 
organizer in 1956. Weinmeister's 
knack for public speaking was 
soon recognized and the Team- 
ster became the head of the 
conference's speakers and edu- 
cation bureau. 

In 1962, Arnie returned to his 
roots, Local 117, where he be- 
came secretary-treasurer, a post 
he would subsequently be re- 
elected to at regular three-year 
election intervals until the pres- 
ent. In 1967, Weinmeister was 
tapped as a member of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters Policy Committee, where 
he has been lending his exper- 
tise to solving the problems of 
the conference at large for 
many years now. 

Moving up the leadership 
ladder, Arnie was, in July, 1969, 
appointed president of Team- 
sters Joint Council 28, another 
post to which he’s subsequently 
been reelected at regular inter- 
vals. There, he helps adminis- 
ter the affairs of more than 
70,000 Teamsters within the 


states of Washington, parts of 
Oregon and Alaska, affiliated 
with 25 Teamster locals. 

Weinmeister was tapped by 
Teamsters General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons in Janu- 
ary, 1973, to replace the retiring 
Joseph Diviny as a member of 
the IBT General Executive 
Board, a post to which he was 
subsequently elected at the 
June, 1976 convention and re- 
elected at the 1981 Teamsters’ 
gathering. 

An exemplar of today’s mod- 
ern Teamster leader, Weinmeis- 
ter has long believed that to be 
a successful union, Teamsters 
have to be involved in every 
facet of community and politi- 
cal life, and toward that end, 
has long been a political activ- 
ist and community leader. 

In addition to being a friend 
of most state and national lead- 
ers from the Washington State 
area, from Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to the governor on 
down, Weinmeister has worked 
hard to make area Teamsters a 
working political partner, vol- 
unteering both resources and 
manpower to various causes 
and candidates, and urging J.C. 
28 affiliates to do likewise. 

Equally active on the commu- 
nity scene, Arnie has served as 
a member of the State Stadium 
Commission, which success- 
fully spearheaded construction 
of the highly successful Seattle 
Kingdome, has seen to it that 
J.C. 28 has been at the forefront 
of efforts to keep the famed 
Fred Hutchinson Cancer Re- 
search Center in Seattle on the 
leading edge in terms of tech- 
nology and treatment facilities, 
and has been honored by a 
number of other charitable 
causes for his yeoman efforts in 
their behalf. 

Weinmeister and his wife, 
Joey, live in Seattle, home base 
for the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, with their son, Ja- 
son. It will be from there that 
he ably and deftly directs the 
massive operations of the 
450,000 member Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters over com- 
ing months and years. 


Jackie Pledges as Freight Talks Start in Earnest 


ey he Teamsters National 
Freight Industry Negotiat- 
ing Committee and repre- 
sentatives of union carriers for- 
mally opened their 1985 round 
of negotiations for a new Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment on January 15, with a 
Washington, D.C. session in 
which they exchanged bargain- 
ing proposals, powers of attor- 
ney, and lists of signatories 
covered by the talks. More than 
300 local union and employer 
representatives were in attend- 
ance to hear the ground rules 
for the talks laid out. 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser led the team of 
veteran union negotiators at the 
opening session including, in 
addition to all five Teamster 
Area Conference directors, a 
number of Teamsters Interna- 
tional vice presidents and trust- 
ees and all Teamster area con- 
ference national freight 
negotiating committee mem- 
bers. Also on-hand were repre- 
sentatives of three major em- 
ployer groups participating in 
the sessions, Trucking Manage- 
ment, Inc., Motor Carrier Labor 
Advisory Council (MCLAC) 
and Regional Carriers, Inc. 
Presser joined TMI President 
Arthur H. Bunte, Jr. before the 
start of the session at a joint 
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press conference where both 
men criticized the repercussions 
of deregulation and pledged a 
mutual commitment to legisla- 
tively seeking to correct deregu- 
lation’s major flaws, among 
them provisions governing open 
entry and rate bureaus. 

While noncommittal on the 
impending talks, Presser com- 
mented, “I am optimistic about 
the forthcoming talks and confi- 
dent that we can jointly find so- 
lutions to the problems that 
face us in the freight industry.” 
Noted Bunte, “Deregulation has 
had a substantial effect on the 
industry. A number of carriers 
have failed. It's created prob- 
lems for management with 
which we must deal.” 

The start of negotiations had 
been delayed for one week by 
the sudden death of IBT West- 
ern Conference Director Jesse 
Carr early in January, and in 
opening the talks, Teamsters 
General President Presser 
asked for a moment of silent 
prayer in this veteran freight 
negotiator's memory, before 
proceeding in a strong fashion 
to state the Teamsters’ goals for 
the 1985 bargaining. 

Jackie left no doubt that while 
the Teamsters would recognize 
and deal with the problems fac- 
ing the trucking industry since 


deregulation, union negotiators 
would also be strongly commit- 
ted to winning the best contract 
possible for members. “I pledge 
now that we will be responsive 
to the industry, but we will 
never shrink from protecting our 
members and their families,” 
Jackie proclaimed. “We won't 
give anything away, and we 
mean to maintain and improve 
on what we have. 

“Our position is simple. We 
plan to keep the Teamster 
member competitive in the 
mainstream of American eco- 
nomic life. Our goal is to en- 
sure that those who are work- 
ing remain on the job and to 
get those who have been laid 
off back on the job. We know 
that what the workers need is 
not out of line with what the 
industry can afford,” he stated. 
“If any demand comes through 
loud and clear from our mem- 
bers, it is that we must stop the 
job hemorrhaging which is tak- 
ing place,” the Teamster leader 
told those at the session. 

Laying it on the line, Presser 
affirmed, "We have told our 
members that in every way per- 
mitted by law, we will tighten 
our contract, especially its pro- 
visions concerning subcontract- 
ing, to protect their jobs. We in- 
tend to keep that pledge!” 
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the task wouldn't be easy, 


| : | eee acknowledged that 


pointing out that since the 
last freight talks in 1982, Team- 
sters have witnessed the de- 
mise of many longstanding 
companies in the trucking in- 
dustry, experienced astronomi- 
cally high rates of unemploy- 
ment, seen the disintegration of 
the industry by such practices 
as open entry, fiscal irresponsi- 
bility and relaxed safety stand- 


ards, seen the rise of double- 


breasting as more and more un- 
ionized companies form non- 
union subsidiaries and watched 
dramatic growth in the misuse 
of owner-operators to subvert 
standing freight agreements. 


“No one has any doubt about 
the magnitude of the task nego- 
tiators undertake,” Presser said. 
“The eyes of the nation will be 
upon us as we hammer out an 
agreement. Veterans of pre- 
vious freight talks know we are 
bargaining in a new climate. I 
stress the deteriorating condi- 
tion of the industry not to scare 
anyone off, but because I want 
everyone involved in these 
talks to know that the Team- 
sters are aware of the climate 
in the industry, aware of the 
employer's situation, and aware 
of the need for caution.” 

The Teamster leader pledged 
that, despite these pitfalls, ne- 
gotiators would face the chal- 
lenges head on. “We in the 
Teamsters know where we are 
headed and what's in front of 
us,” he affirmed. 

Jackie commended the strong 
grass roots input and support 
from Teamster members in the 
freight industry, which have, he 
said, “provided the negotiating 
team with its most comprehen- 
Sive and informed bargaining 
position ever,” saying it gives 
him “much optimism that a mu- 
tually satisfactory agreement 
can be found that not only pro- 
tects our members and enables 
companies to survive, but helps 
them compete successfully in a 
deregulated marketplace.” 

Presser was followed at the 
podium by IBT Vice President 
Walter Shea, another veteran 
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freight negotiator, who detailed 
the technical procedures and 
ground rules governing the 
talks. 


MI President Arthur H. 
: Bunte, representing the 

single largest employer 
group, covering 36 large firms 
employing nearly half of the 
Teamsters represented under 
the agreement, was the first of 
three employer representatives 
to take the mike. 

After acknowledging the em- 
ployer members of his bargain- 
ing team, Bunte noted the dev- 
astating impact of deregulation, 
(TMI ranks stood at 400 carriers 
during the 1979 talks), and said 
TMI had spent much time as- 
sessing the needs and interests 
of the industry. Citing a re- 
cently conducted industry-com- 
missioned survey that analyzed 
conditions within the regulated 
industry, Bunte suggested that 
labor costs and labor productiv- 
ity would be two areas on 
which the industry would be 
asking negotiators to focus. 

“The ability of our carriers to 
effectively compete is your only 
job security,” he told union ne- 
gotiators. ‘We take you at your 
word that you want the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment to survive and we believe 
you are interested in protecting 
your members, as we are in 
protecting the industry. An ad- 
mirable settlement of this 
agreement is the only way to 
save the industry or your mem- 
bers,” he concluded. 


CLAC'’s Frank Bridge, 
M after introducing mem- 

bers of his negotiating 
team, stressed MCLAC’s com- 
mitment to the concept of nego- 
tiating a new master agree- 
ment. “In this, the eighth round 
of talks since we agreed in 1964 
to the first National Master 
Freight Agreement, a glance 
around the room indicates our 
ranks are thinning,” he noted. 
Lauding the Teamsters’ fore- 
sight on deregulation, Bridge 
said to Jackie, “I believe you 
are the most informed person in 


the transportation industry to- 
day as to the reasons why 59 
national union carriers are to- 
day defunct and 380 bankrupt- 
cies have resulted in the loss of 
100,000 plus employees who lost 
their benefits and fringes. 

"Your office has been open; 
you have listened to our prob- 
lems and have helped provide 
tools with which to counter the 
problem, but our response was 
bad,” he admitted. “Instead of 
finding and utilizing solutions 
already in the contract, we 
went to the bankruptcy courts 
or the open market. 

“We still have the key to sur- 
vival in our own hands,” Bridge 
affirmed, stressing the need to 
find solutions that protect the 
diverse needs of regular and 
short haul firms as well as 
long-haul carriers. “We ask that 
negotiations not be conducted 
against each other,” Bridge 
said. “Instead, let's attack the 
non-union sector out there. To- 
gether, we need to find solu- 
tions.” 


egional Carriers Inc.'s 
R Tom Jones introduced the 

members of his bargain- 
ing group as well, and in his 
opening statement added to the 
outcry against deregulation. 
“Much has been said about the 
effects of deregulation,” Jones 
noted. “We all realize what we 
are up against this time 
around. Our position is that the 
collective bargaining agree- 
ment must change so as to 
make more places to guarantee 
Teamsters jobs and guarantee 
the industry that medium and 
short haul carriers will be 
around next time.” 

Union and employer negotia- 
tors began their first actual 
head-to-head talks on January 
29, for a new agreement affect- 
ing more than 200,000 Team- 
sters and hundreds of employer 
representatives signatory to the 
pact. 

With 296 of the Teamsters’ 685 
locals involved in the Master 
Freight talks, attention is sure 
to be closely focused on the ne- 
gotiators as talks proceed. 


General President Presser’s Leading the Way 


full-scale, far-reaching 
A “Buy American” program 

has just been officially 
launched. Approval for the full- 
ahead program came during 
the January IBT General Execu- 
tive Board meeting after Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
presented to Board members in- 
itial proposals for the union's 
involvement in this “high prior- 
ity” campaign. 

“This far-reaching, all-out ef- 
fort,” Presser explained, “aims 
at encouraging American con- 
sumers to purchase American- 
made products in order to pre- 
serve the U.S. and Canadian 
economies and protect U.S. and 
Canadian jobs. Through the de- 
velopment of widespread infor- 
mational, cooperative, legisla- 
tive and retiree programs,” he 
added, “the IBT will wage an 
all-out war against imports.” 

The union’s efforts, initially, 
will be concentrated in selected 
strategic areas. 

First, through an intensive 
and extensive media campaign, 
the IBT will alert its member- 
ship and the consumer-at-large 
about the economic threat 
posed to U.S. workers by the 
flood of foreign-made products 
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coming into this country. To 
achieve this aim, a wide range 
of internal and external media 
techniques will be employed— 
from a full-color poster series to 
detailed press releases, from 
articles in International Team- 
ster to columns offered for pub- 
lication to joint councils and 
Teamster locals. Radio and TV 
spots will also be considered as 
the campaign progresses, as 
well as national newspaper 
and magazine advertisements. 
The Teamsters will also take 
a leadership role in the Ameri- 
can labor movement by initiat- 
ing a labor coalition to fight the 
import problem. Leaders of 
other labor unions whose mem- 
bers have been hurt by im- 
ports—garment workers, the 
steel industry, the building 
trades, the textile industry, 
longshoremen and other re- 
lated industries—will be asked 
to join with the IBT in a united, 


active, “Buy American” pro- 
gram. 

“A solid program of legisla- 
tive action will be one of the 
most important steps in the 
campaign,” General President 
Presser emphasized in detailing 
the proposal to the Board. “We 
have not made the political 
price of forsaking the American 
laborer too high for politicians 
to pay. We have been too ‘em- 
barrassed’ to fight back when 
accused of being protectionist 
because ‘protectionist’ is a dirty 
word in economic language. 
Well, it is NOT a dirty word. 
Because, after all, who is it we 
are protecting? American work- 
ers! What could be more no- 
ble?” he asked. 

To illustrate graphically his 
point, Presser presented some 
astounding facts for the Board 
to consider: 


* Twenty years ago, only 25% 
of U.S. manufactured goods 
faced import competition. Now, 
of those that have survived, all 
face stiff foreign competition. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
OCTOBER./984) 


AN 


WEST VIRGINIA 16.0% 
ALABAMA 0. 


* In 1960, only 2% of apparel 
was imported. Today, it's 46%. 


* In 1960, only 4% of autos 
were imported. Today, it’s 26%. 


TEAMSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN Jon: 


campaign. “Few are more pa- 
triotic, more dedicated, or more 
willing to help than the IBT's 
retired members,” Presser ex- 
plained. “This valuable and im- 


and our countries’ favored na- 
tion status with each other. 


We will seek to protect for- 
eign companies like Toyota that 
come to America’s shores, to let 


ng portant resource will be a vital = Americans produce for America. 
> * In 1960, 3% of machine tools _ part of the campaign. But we will nail with the facts 
were imported. Now it's 40%. “No effort will be spared to and figures any and all firms 
in make the ‘Buy American’ pro- that would betray America and 
; * In 1960, 4.7% of steel was gram a success,” the union go off abroad in search of 
imported. Now it's 21%. chief pledged. “While ever- cheaper plants in which to op- 
mindful of the unique and pre- — grate and lower wages to pay. 
A number of legislative initia- ferred status of our Canadian Those who put the almighty 
ty tives and proposals—among brothers and sisters, we remain —_qojlar before people and nation 
them import surcharges, tax serious about protecting Ameri- —_wi]] face not just the wrath of 
breaks for American firms who can jobs, about rebuilding the Teamsters, but of a mighty 
e operate on American soil, and America’s economy, about re- coalition of American and Ca- 
{- penalties for multinational cor- gaining respect for the ‘Ameri- nadian workers united to pro- 
porations who are abandoning can-made’ label. tect their own interests. 
American workers—will be con- “We have no illusions,” 4 é 
sidered as part of the cam- Presser added. “The challenge So, too, will our legislators 
paign. is formidable, but we are equal hear from us, when they enact 
The IBT will also be looking to the task.” bills that make it easier for a 
into the development of a spe- Teamsters will be hearing a company to sneak overseas in 
Cial retiree action program to lot more about “Buy American” search of profit, or refuse to act 
%, draw upon the experience and programs in the weeks and when flagrant abuses are 
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expertise of the Teamsters’ 
hundreds of thousands of re- 
tired members to publicize and 
support this “Buy American” 
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months to come. In Canada, it 
will be “Buy Canadian,” but to- 
gether we'll stand to protect 
North America’s own interests 


brought to their attention. 


The time for change is now, 
and the Teamsters plan to help 
make that happen. For all of us! 
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Congress in Focus: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ometime this spring, one 
S: the most important na- 

tional defense questions 
in our nation’s history will be 


debated by Congress: whether 
or not to appropriate money to 
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fund President Reagan's Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative, the so- 
called “Star Wars” program. As 
concerned citizens whose lives 
and resources are at stake in 
this debate, it is imperative 


that every Teamster member be 
well-informed on this crucial is- 
sue. 

For nearly three decades, the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union have both possessed nu- 
clear weapons capable of in- 
flicting massive death and de- 
struction on each other. The 
specter of such a nuclear war 
has overshadowed all the polit- 
ical and military conflicts of the 
past thirty years. 

During this time, the United 
States has attempted to mini- 
mize the risk of nuclear war by 
maintaining a balance of nu- 
clear forces with the Soviet 
Union. It is a balance of terror, 
since both sides assume that 
should either country initiate a 
nuclear conflict, both would be 
destroyed. This balance of ter- 
ror is thus based upon a theory 
of mutual assured destruction 
(MAD). 

The MAD theory itself has al- 
ways rested upon a technologi- 
cal assumption, i.e. that there 
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is no way to defend ourselves 
against nuclear missiles; there- 
fore, all we can do is make cer- 
tain we continue to have the 
nuclear forces to retaliate effec- 
tively. 

This necessity is what has 
fueled the nuclear arms race 
and made arms control agree- 
ments so hard to come by. 

Recently, however, in the 
face of technological innova- 
tions, many Americans have 


.begun to question whether the 


balance of terror is still the 
most effective way to deter a 
nuclear war. These technologi- 
cal innovations have raised the 
possibility of defending our- 
selves against nuclear attack 
by destroying Soviet missiles in 
space before they can reach 
their targets. 

President Reagan has, there- 
fore, proposed a research pro- 
gram to find out if such a de- 
fense is possible, and if it is, 
how effective it would be. The 
question, in its boldest terms, is 
simply this: do we want to 
spend the money to research 
and develop this defensive sys- 
tem or are we content to fall 
back on the status quo balance 
of terror? 


Congress for $3.8 billion 

to continue research on 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
The President feels that this is 
the minimum amount necessary 
to keep the program alive and 
will be the best investment this 
country has ever made in na- 
tional defense. 

What is the Strategic Defense 
Initiative? In simple terms, it 
would be a system capable of 
protecting the U.S. from a So- 
viet nuclear strike by finding 
protective measures to thwart 
Soviet arms. Proponents hope to 
be able to find a way to inter- 
cept Soviet intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBMs) in flight. 
To accomplish this, scientists 
have suggested adapting var- 
ious superadvanced technolo- 
gies involving lasers, particle 
beams or projectiles that can be 
dimed through space at moving 


| > eaves Reagan is asking 
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objects. So far, the project, as 
envisioned, would seek systems 
that could “detect, identify, dis- 
criminate, intercept and destroy 
ballistic missiles,” according to 
Air Force Lieutenant General 
James Abrahamson, the man 
named as the fledging project's 
overseer. 


brahamson says the U.S. 
A goal will be to develop a 

“layered defense,” a sys- 
tem designed to take out enemy 
nuclear devices during each 
phase of their flight, with the 
most critical being the three-to- 
five minute boost phase or 
launch period when rocket en- 
gines are propelling the missile 
out of a silo and into space, or 
alternately, tracking the missile 
in flight, differentiating war- 
heads from decoys it ejects and 
shooting them down, or finally, 
attempting to shoot the missile 
down as it reenters the atmos- 
phere. 


learly the Defense Depart- 
Cu believes such sys- 

tems are possible, and 
wants to study which type of 
system could work best to safe- 
guard the U.S. from attack. 
Among the systems being stud- 
ied: laser technology; neutral- 
particle beams, tiny uncharged 
bits of matter than can travel at 
60,000 miles per second; or rail 
guns, giant space-based weap- 
ons capable of firing small pel- 
lets at up to 15 miles per sec- 
ond. Each is thought to be 
feasible to use in developing 
such a defensive system. 

Opponents argue that the 
program is too expensive, that 
it won't work, and that, in any 
case we should keep weapons 
out of space. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the military on both sides is al- 
ready deeply entrenched in 
space. Orbiting satellites help 
naval ships navigate the 
world's oceans, others spy on 
enemy positions and communi- 
cations, and still others pres- 
ently serve to increase the ac- 
curacy of nuclear missiles. 
These satellites are in the front 
lines of defense and would no 


doubt be the first battleground 
in any future war. 

The second criticism, that a 
space-based defense against 
missiles wouldn't work, is a 
matter of dispute. There are 
equally reputable scientists on 
both sides of the question. But, 
as with any other technological 
innovation, the feasibility of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative can 
only be determined through rig- 
orous research and testing. This 
is exactly what President Rea- 
gan is asking Congress to do. 
No one knows for sure if it will 
work or not, but we should find 
out. 


arly proponents query, 
i> too, that if such systems 

won't work, why are the 
Soviets reportedly making it 
one of the big issues of discus- 
sion during upcoming March 
arms-control talks? The Soviets 
reportedly have already tested 
an antisatellite system, using 
interceptor satellites and possi- 
bly lasers, that could be the 
starting point for a space-based 
missile defense of its own. 
Could they fear that the U.S. 
might develop protections be- 
fore they can hone their own at- 
tack capabilities? 

The third criticism, that the 
system is too expensive, is a 
more difficult one in an era of 
mounting federal deficits and 
cutbacks in social services. Can 
we afford to spend billions of 
dollars in research on a project 
that may, in the end, prove un- 
workable? This question will 
likely be the key to the 
Congressional debate over the 
“Star Wars” program. But the 
deeper question is, what price 
are we willing to pay for the 
possibility of protecting our 
country from nuclear destruc- 
tion? Is any price too high? 

This is the question that all 
Teamster members and their 
families should be asking them- 
selves when Congress takes up 
this issue. Whatever you de- 
cide, let your elected represen- 
tatives know how you feel. It’s 
your future that they will be de- 
bating. 
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WHO'LL 
CARE 
ABOUT 
THEM, 

IF NOT 
TEAMSTERS? 


ho cares about the shop- 
Woas bag ladies, street 

people, runaways and 
other down-and-outers the rest 
of us might pass by each day 
and never notice? Teamsters 
do! At least up in Toronto, Can- 
ada, they do. 

There, in a suburb of Toronto, 
Teamsters International Repre- 
sentative James Phelan has vol- 
unteered for the duty of single- 
handedly trying to help a half- 
way house that caters to the 
needs of such unfortunates, 
aided by the assistance of 
friendly Teamster employers. 

Phelan, who read an article 
about these streetpeople and a 
facility that was opening up to 
try to help them a few months 
back, became interested in the 
project after reading that they 
wanted to put in a laundromat 
and showers, but were having 
trouble getting supplies. ‘Well, 
that was right up my alley,” 
Phelan says, “so I dropped by 
to see what was going on.” 
Venturing down to the center 
one afternoon, only to find the 
non-professional volunteers at 
the center trying to beg dona- 
tions from area companies and 
receiving a dollar or two in do- 
nations, while very real hy- 
giene needs went unmet, Phe- 
lan pitched in then and there. 

Told that Lever Brothers of 
Canada, among others, had re- 
fused the center donations, 
Brother Phelan got on the phone 
to the firm, whose workers his 
home local union represents, 
and as quick as a wink, had 
the company volunteering do- 
nations of soap, laundry deter- 
gent and other items. 

From then on, he was 
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hooked. As new needs arose, 
Brother Phelan would always 
find another employer who, 
more often than not, would help 
out, whether the call was for 
cookies or used clothes. 

Friends of the Shopping Bag 
Ladies operates the center un- 
der the leadership of M. Joy 
Reid. 

Reid's efforts, and those of 
her group, Friends of the Shop- 
ping Bag Ladies, in which she 
was joined by lawyers, adult 
educators, school teachers, ac- 
countants, and yes, union lead- 
ers, resulted in a facility that 
today serves Toronto's esti- 
mated 5,000 wandering, hostel- 
hopping women. 

Their clientele consists 
mostly of homeless, penniless 
women who drift on downtown 
streets with all their posses- 
sions in shopping bags, the vis- 
ible few among thousands of 
friendless, unemployed women 
struggling to survive at the 
city’s core. 

These are women who would 
otherwise spend their days 
moving from one hostel to an- 
other, looking for food and 
sleeping in bus stands, card- 
board boxes and rooms, if they 
can afford them. 

Reid seeks to break that 
chain, by offering a place 
where a full-time and part-time 
staff can show them other alter- 
natives through craft and work 
facilities, trips and speakers. 

“Basically, it’s a place that 
belongs to these women—their 
place. And we're open seven 
days a week,” she says. 


Operating in the Cabbage- 
town area of Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, the center seeks only 
to get to the people, bring them 
in where it’s safe, help them 
keep warm, offer the prospect 
of caring friends and help pro- 
vide some of life’s necessities 
for those who want them. They 
don't seek to lecture those who 
have chosen this type of life- 
style, for whatever reason, but 
instead offer them a refuge, a 
place where they can wash 
their clothes, take a shower, 
have soup, a sandwich or other 


nourishment, enjoy social and 
recreational activities, and if in © 
time they desire it, help them 
get a second start. 
While the center's drop-in fa- 
cilities only provide for daytime 
visits, staffers do try to find 
places to stay for those who 
want them, offer a willing ear 
for the lonely, and provide re- 
ferral services for all kinds of 
medical, legal and social serv- 
ice assistance. For those who 
won't leave the streets, there 
are offers of sleeping bags and 
other items such as good used 
clothing to make life more bear- 
able. Down the road they'd like 
to provide educational services 
and overnight facilities. 


As Phelan noted after first be- 
coming involved with the cen- 
ter, “It's hard to say what drove 
these people into the streets in 
the first place. We're not do- . 
gooders, but we do try to get 
them off the street. Sometimes 
it takes three months or six 
months for one of them to say 
hello. You don’t know why 
they're out there, whether they 
took too much abuse or their 
minds just snapped, or what. 

It's hard to fathom. All we can 
do is reach out and hope they 
respond.” 

Demand for such services is, 
surprisingly, increasing. As 
news of the center's existence 
gets around, Phelan says, par- 
ticipation grows. When it first 
opened, only about 20 women ~ 
or so would venture near the 
center, but today 80 or 90 
women a day come by. 

“Even with funding aid from 
the city of Metropolitan Toronto, 
the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments, it’s still sometimes 
rough to make ends meet,” he 
notes, but the center keeps on 
doing it, thanks to generous 
companies like Lever Brothers, 
Bristol Myers, Colgate Palmo- 
live, Christie’s Biscuits, Red | 
Path Sugar and Libby’s Foods, 
each of which has aided their 
efforts generously in the past, 
and to people like Joy Reid and 
Jim Phelan, who every day take 
the time to care about those 
less fortunate. 
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eamster retirees are on 
T the move, and TEAM MED 

CARE, their new health 
program, is one reason why, 
leading the way to better health 
care and more reliable health 
insurance protection. TEAM 
MED CARE, approved as a ben- 
efit program for IBT retirees last 
autumn, already is paying ben- 
efits to retirees, many of whom 
signed up for the program just 
after it was introduced and re- 
ceived their first policies in 
mid-December. 

Although Teamster retirees 
are responding in droves, the 
IBT Retirees Division still wants 
to hear from retirees who need 
TEAM MED CARE, the supple- 
mental program devised by the 
Teamsters to augment your 
Medicare or hospital indemnity 
programs. Would you like to 
know more? Then contact the 
Department for Retiree Affairs 
today. 

The word from IBT Retiree Af- 
fairs Director Norman Greene is 
that more than four thousand 
retired Teamsters HAVE re- 
sponded thus far to the intro- 
duction of these new insurance 
programs, one designed to sup- 
plement Medicare coverage for 
those retirees 65 and over, and 
the other, a special hospital ex- 
pense supplemental benefit for 
those not yet eligible for Medi- 
care. 

Since late November, mail- 
ings have been underway to all 
parts of the country informing 
retired Teamsters about these 
new programs. These mailings, 
including a letter of introduc- 
tion from Greene, director of the 
Retiree Department, a descrip- 
tive red, white and blue bro- 
chure explaining the two new 
plans with convenient detach- 
able enrollment forms, and a 
detailed Medicare Supplement 
Outline of Coverage provided 
by the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, a member 
company of the Hartford Insur- 
ance Group, have been enthusi- 
astically received by Teamster 
retirees, eager to augment their 
medical coverage with effective 
supplements. 
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TEAM MED‘S 
HELPING 
IBT RETIREES 


According to Greene, there 
are several important facets to 
the program for retired Team- 
sters to keep in mind. 

Two Plans Are Available. 
Retirees under age 65 may 
enroll for a Hospital Indem- 
nity Plan for themselves, 
their spouses and even 
their children. There are 
two benefit levels which a 
retiree may choose from to 
best suit personal needs. 
Upon reaching age 65, or if a 
retiree is already age 65 or 
over, they may apply for the 
Medicare Supplement Plan 
which fills the gaps of the gov- 
ernment-provided Medicare pro- 
gram. 
No Evidence of Good Health 
Necessary. Retirees may en- 
roll in either plan without 
providing evidence of good 
health. No one will be 
turned away. However, if 
there is an existing health 
condition at time of enroll- 
ment, there will be a wait- 
ing period before benefits 
can be paid for that specific 
condition. All new health 
problems will be covered 
from the first day the insur- 
ance takes effect. 


Medicare Supplement Plan 
Automatically Picks Up Ex- 
penses Not Covered by 
Medicare on January I, 
1985. On that date, the fed- 
eral government raised the 
portion of hospital expenses 
not covered by the initial 
deductible, for the first 60 
days of hospital confine- 
ment from $356 to $400. The 
copayment from the 61st— 
90th day of confinement 
was raised from $89 to $100 
and from the 9lst—150th day 
of confinement from $178 to 
$200. TEAM MED CARE will 
automatically pick up these 
expenses not now covered 
by the federal government 
plan. Since this is the 17th 
time in 17 years the deduct- 
ible and copayments have 
been increased under Medi- 
care, that gives you another 
good reason to have a sup- 
plemental plan. 


To assist retired Teamsters, 
should they have questions on 
how to enroll, need additional 
forms once in the program and 
provide the easy quarterly pre- 
mium billing, a professional in- 
surance administrator has been 
appointed. 

Retired Teamsters may con- 
tact them at: 

TEAM MED CARE 

JARDINE INSURANCE BRO- 

KERS, INC. 

P.O. Box 956 

Schenectady, New York 12301 


If you like, you can call 
toll-free between 

8:30 A.M. - 4:30 P.M. 
Eastern Time, 

Monday through Friday 
1-800-833-6220 
1-800-342-2777 (New York 
Only) 


TEAM MED CARE is provid- 
ing a valuable solution for 
many of your retired Teamster 
brothers and sisters today. 
Could it help you? Why not con- 
tact the Retirees Department at 
IBT headquarters or TEAM MED 
CARE offices today and find 
out. Think what you may have 
to gain! 
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DRIVE: 


eamsters from Local 556 
: in Walla Walla, Washing- 

ton are right on target, in 
terms of political action and 
their need to get involved, as 
evidenced by a unique registra- 
tion program they staged last 
fall just prior to the general 
election. 

Realizing that apathy is per- 
haps the biggest factor in de- 
feating any legislative pro- 
posal, or for that matter, in 
making a political action pro- 
gram such as IBT DRIVE a suc- 
cess, these Teamsters, many of 
them employed at the Iowa Beef 
Processors plant, took the bull 
by the horns and got involved. 

Local 556, it seems, was seek- 
ing some tax relief in Washing- 
ton State’s tax structure, in con- 
junction with several 
employers, but couldn't figure 
out how to get the membership 
involved. One afternoon, after 
an informal poll of coworkers, 
IBP, Inc. Chief Shop Steward 
Randy Peterson commented that 
eight of ten people he worked 
with directly were not regis- 
tered voters. 

That comment was enough to 
start Local 556 officers thinking, 
and before long, they had de- 
cided that these members had 
to start taking a more active 
role in their government. 

The result was a grass roots 
campaign not only to get mem- 
bers registered to vote, but ac- 
tive in the IBT’s DRIVE program 
as well. Last, but not least, it 
also gave willing Teamsters a 
chance to sign a petition outlin- 
ing their feelings as registered 
voters about the tax issues on 
the ballot. 

Officers report that the suc- 
cess of this first-time effort were 
incredible. Aided by DRIVE 
Representative Charlie Murphy, 
Local 556 officers successfully 
registered 630 people to vote, 
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Above, DRIVE Rep. Murphy signs up 
Local 556ers. Below and right, in 
some cases a little explanation got 
Iowa Beet Processors workers started 
on their first political action cam- 
Paign. 


with a 97% margin of those they 
talked to also registering for a 
DRIVE contribution checkoff. 
They report that their petition 
was equally well supported by 
registered voters. 

Buoyed by this success, they 
seem ready to try again. 


Teaching Teamsters 


tIBC’s of Political Activism 


ER 


“We believe our success, 
however small in relationship 
to national levels, should send 
an unwritten message to our 
elected officials,” these Wash- 
ington Teamsters say. “We rec- 
ognize where our power lies, 
how and where to effect the 
changes we seek, and are will- 
ing to put forward our hard- 
earned dollars in a coordinated 
fashion. Our best hope for the 
future is a strong, coordinated 
membership, educated and in- 
formed on what the issues are 
and how our elected officials 
voted on these issues.” 


Local 556 officers point out 
that a lot of people were in- 
volved in making the lowa Beef 
campaign a success, but that 
the victory achieved more than 
justified the time they ex- 
pended. Shop stewards Teu- 
anchai (Chi) Chanthavisouk, 
Martha Perez, Jim Jarvis, Ever- 
ett Copell, Tom Vandenburg, 
Mark Myers, Rich Belew, Ilene 
Martin, Jim Trower and Rich 
Valdez were among those lead- 
ing the drive among the mem- 
bership, as were Local 556 staf- 
fers Linda Frederking, Karen 
Weimer, Carmen Davila, Jim 
Averill and Randy Peterson. 
Local 556 Business Representa- 
tive James Averill also thanked 
IBT Vice President Arnie Wein- 
meister for pointing out the 
need for strong political activity 
within the state, as well as 
DRIVE Representative Murphy, 
International Organizer Earl 
Bush, Local 839 Secretary-Treas- 
urer Bill Sarver and political 
lobbyist Mike Ryherd, each of 
whom lent support and direc- 
tion to this successful effort. 


It just goes to show that when 
officers care about getting in- 
volved and explain the need, 
their members will, too, and 
will be happy to help out. 
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own in Orlando, Florida, 

D land of the gaters and 
the Everglades, Team- 

sters long ago realized the im- 
portance of political power. For 
that reason, Local 385 President 
Larry Parker and Secretary- 
Treasurer Gary Thornton had 
no trouble at all staging a 
DRIVE organizing campaign 
among United Parcel Service 
employees recently. 

Parker and Thornton returned 
to Local 385’s Orlando head- 
quarters with several hundred 
weekly DRIVE checkoff cards in 
hand, after explaining the new 
program to eager area UPSers, 
who were more than happy to 
help the cause with their dollar 
a week. 


Local 385’s Parker and Thornton 
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ut in Portland, Oregon, 
Oo National DRIVE snared its 

very first participating lo- 
cal within that state recently at 
Local 162, after a successful 
presentation by DRIVE Repre- 
sentative Charlie Murphy be- 
fore UPSers. 

Local 162 President Lynn 
Lehrbach reports that after Mur- 
phy explained the program to 
his United Parcel Service mem- 
bers, local union officers had 
no trouble at all in following up 
and getting additional cards 
signed among the membership. 

Now, in fact, Lehrbach is ea- 


ger to get all his members on 
the DRIVE campaign and has 
solicited literature and promo- 
tional materials, all available 
from national DRIVE headquar- 
ters at the IBT in Washington, 
to begin that mammoth task. 

As Lehrbach said in a per- 
sonal letter to members, “I can- 
not say enough on the impor- 
tance of individual 
participation in the DRIVE pro- 
gram. If each one of us had the- 
time to research hundreds of 
pending and proposed pieces of 
legislation that affect our every- 
day life and understood the full 
ramifications on each and every 
working man and woman, such 
a program as DRIVE would not 
be urgent and necessary to us. 
But for those of us with busy 
everyday schedules who do not 
have time to analyze legislation 
and express our concerns by 
writing our Congressmen and 
Senators, a program such as 
DRIVE is imperative to protect 
the benefits and wages our 
good Teamsters Union contracts 
provide.” 

We at headquarters can only 
add good for you, Brother Lehr- 
bach. It’s vitally important for 
each Teamster officer today to 
realize the necessity for our per- 
sonal involvement if we are to 
make DRIVE as successful in 
1985 as it was in 1984. DRIVE 
Director Wallace Clements is 
shooting for an even brighter 
year-end report come this De- 
cember, but only our officers 
and members can make that 
goal a reality. 

It's up to you to decide 
whether you want to be an in- 
formed, active and involved 
voter and Teamster, or stay ap- 
athetic and without a voice in 
the politics that affect us all. 
What will your choice be? For 
most of us, the answer is Join 
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The Teamsters Are Backing a 


Fighter with Easter Seals 
To the Tune of $100,000 


he National Easter Seal 
7 Society and the Team- 
sters: After seven years 
this alliance seems more like a 
family than a charity to which 
Teamsters have devoted their 
time, love, money and energy. 

In fact, perhaps we are more 
family than sponsor and charity 
these days, but that only makes 
happier the fact that for the 
seventh time the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will 
again be a national sponsor for 
the Society's fund-raising efforts 
during their national telethon 
March 30-31. 

The Easter Seals people look 
forward to working with us 
each year because they have 
learned over the years that a 
Teamsters/Easter Seals liaison 
means cash for them, man- 
power to help raise funds and 
staff the phone banks on their 
annual telethon, and in many 
areas, year-round support from 
a willing contingent of Team- 
ster officers and workers. 

In many areas of the country, 
in fact, Teamsters’ support has 
meant year-round help for area 
projects such as supplying vol- 
unteer drivers for treatment 
centers, help with building pro- 
grams, walk-a-thons, and other 
events where we can lend a 
hand. It seems that with our 
dollars, we've also lent our 
hearts to the cause. 

This year the Teamsters Gen- 
eral Executive Board, at its Jan- 
uary, 1985, session, endorsed a 
$100,000 donation from head- 
quarters to help Easter Seals 
continue its praise-worthy ef- 
forts in 1985, saying in its reso- 
lution of support, in part, that: 
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WHEREAS, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
the National Easter Seal Society 
have as mutual partners helped 
create a better America for 
handicapped younsters and 
adults for the past seven years 
directly, and for many more 
years indirectly; and, whereas, 
Teamsters Union members have 
shown through their compas- 
sion, commitment, dedication 
and donations to this good 
cause that they care much for 
the handicapped and have re- 
solved to help better their lives 
in all ways possible; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 


SOLVED, that the General Exec- ¢ 


utive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters goes 
on record as officially being in 
support of the Society and its 
goals; that the Teamsters Gen- 
eral Executive Board officially 
endorses the 1985 Easter Seal 
fund-raising campaign, show- 
ing tangible support of their eff- 
forts with a $100,000 Interna- 
tional donation, to be presented 
on the telethon the weekend of 
March 30-31, 1985 by IBT offi- 
cials; and, that the Teamsters 
General Executive Board, by 
unanimous acclimation, hereby 
urges all conferences, joint 
councils, affiliated local unions 
and every member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters to support this good cause 
with their dollars and their 
time, identifying each donation 
as a TEAMSTER contribution to 
this worthy cause. 

We're happy to say, again in 
1985, it will be the Teamsters & 
Easter Seals, all the way! 
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Meet Danielle Newman, 
The 1985 


| National Easter Seal Child 
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This year’s National Easter Seal Poster Child, Danielle Newman, is someone Team- 
sters will be seeing a lot of in the next three months, as we aid the Society's efforts 
to raise funds for its therapeutic and rehabilitative work. 

Like other youngsters selected for this honor, Danielle is a real little portrait in 
courage. She’s also a shining example of how rehabilitative services can improve 
the quality of life for a person with a disability. 

Danielle was born with spina bifida, a birth defect of the spine which left her 
partially paralyzed below the hips. 
Before she was 2, Danielle began receiving physical therapy at an Easter Seal 
center in Chicago, with exercises that emphasized muscle strengthening, in- 
creased range of motion and gait training. 

Today, after five years of therapy which included yearly participation at an 
Easter Seal therapy camp, this youngster walks with the aid of braces and 

crutches, enjoys swimming and sledding, and readily helps her parents, Mr. 

and Mrs. Trevor Sibley, with household chores at their suburban Alsip 
home. 
In fact, this past summer Danielle achieved an important milestone in 
her quest for independence—she learned how to ride a specially-de- 
signed, hand-powered bicycle just as any other seven-year-old would. 
That's quite an accomplishment for a youngster who has had to 
make it the hard way! 
Danielle knows firsthand how important the Easter Seal 
work is. For the past three years, she has participated 
in the Chicago telethon, meeting Teamsters during 
the night and day’s events, we're sure, and attend- 
gee ing other special events. 

This year, she'll be on the road for Easter Seals, 
delivering an important message to all Americans 
that we can beat handicaps, if we all help in the 
battle. So, look for Danielle in your area and among 
the pages of the magazines and newspapers you 
read. And know that she’s giving up a hefty amount 
of her time this year, to help youngsters and adults 
just like her—spunky people who aren't about to let 
a little physical defect keep them down, when 
there’s so much life to be lived. 

Won't you join Danielle and the Teamsters, 
and get involved with Easter Seals this year? 
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sion, long one of our most 

dynamic and aggressive 
IBT branches, has been in- 
volved in a great deal of activ- 
ity recently, owing to the chal- 
lenges posed by the continuing 
impact of deregulation, price 
wars, new entries in the airline 
industry, cutbacks, concessions 
and tax changes. 

Rapid changes have been 
taking place in this vital Ameri- 
can industry, with Teamsters 
foremost among those who 
know we have to change with 
the times in order to maintain a 
visible position and protect the 
interests of our members. 

In order to formulate a strat- 
egy for today’s more competi- 
tive environment, the Airline 
Division recently held an impor- 
tant strategy meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

There, on December 13, 1984, 
International attorneys Roland 
Wilder and David Gzesh took 
part in a long discussion of le- 
gal matters involving the divi- 
sion. Representatives of Airline 
Division locals also mapped out 
long-term strategy for the divi- 
sion, including such matters as 
organizing, collective bargain- 
ing and day-to-day servicing of 
the members. 

Realizing that in solidarity 
lies the key to success, this 
Teamster division has also 
been working closely with the 
Air Line Pilots Association 
(ALPA), representative of many 
of the nation’s pilots. Airline Di- 
vision Director Bill Genoese 
represented the union at a late 
1984 ALPA board of directors 
session attended by more than 
450 pilots, helping to solidify 
the Teamsters’ position with 
ALPA by his appearance at the 
meeting, during which he took 
part in a valuable exchange of 
ideas. 

As discussed at that session, 
1984 was a year of change for 
the airline industry, during 
which we saw the introduction 
of several new aircrafts, includ- 
ing the Airbus, the 757 and the 
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767, which fly with two-member 
cockpit crews rather than three- 
member crews and also have 
the capability of flying over the 
North Atlantic, both areas of 
concern to the Pilots, while gen- 
erally not affecting our Team- 
sters membership, which in- 
cludes passenger service rep- 
resentatives, reservation 
agents, cargo agents, clerical 
employees and flight attend- 
ants—mostly those on the serv- 
ice end of the business. 

Within the airline industry it- 
self, other changes loom on the 
horizon which the Airline Divi- 
sion is monitoring closely. One 
change which many airlines 
are attempting to put into effect 
involves contracting out work 
previously done by the airline's 
own employees, a move being 
vigorously opposed by the 
Teamsters, as is a second 
trend, one attempting to estab- 
lish a two-tier pay system un- 
der which new hires would 
have a lower wage structure 
than existing employees. While 
the Airline Division can accept 
modifications, its strong feeling 
is that within the industry, we 
must be sure to create “no sec- 
ond-class citizens,” Bill Gen- 
oese says. 

One of the brightest spots 
within the division within the 
past few months was the ap- 
pointment of Charles L. Woods 
to the National Mediation 
Board. 

Woods, who has worked for 
the Airline Division for the last 
eight years, is a former United 
Airlines pilot and very active 
ALPA member. His appointment 
to the three-member National 
Mediation Board filling the va- 
cancy created by Robert Har- 
ris's retirement, came at Gen- 
oese’s suggestion and the 
nomination of the President of 
the United States. Under the 
law, the board’s three members 
include two members of the 
President's own party and one 
member of the opposition party. 
The two holdover members are 
Republicans, and Chuck will be 
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the board's Democratic mem- 
ber. 

Chuck's three-year term on 
the board, should it be ap- 
proved by the Senate confirma- 
tion panel, would be a real 
feather in the hat for the Team- 
sters and would do much to en- 
sure equity in cases affecting 
unionized workers. In fact, it 
will be the first time in history 
that someone from the ranks of 
labor serves on the board. The 
National Mediation Board regu- 
lates the railroad and airline 
industries, just as the National 
Labor Relations Board regulates 
almost all other industries. 


n the organizing front, 
Oo the Airline Division has 

filed with the National 
Mediation Board for several 
new groups in recent weeks, 
among them a union represen- 
tation election covering flight 
attendants at Midway Airlines 
based in Chicago. This airline, 
which is completely unorga- 
nized, took over routes from Air 
Florida after Air Florida entered 
into bankruptcy proceedings. 
There are approximately 200 
flight attendants in the unit. 
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The division also filed with 
the board for elections covering 
three groups at Tower Air, an- 
other new entry which is based 
in New York City. The groups 
are the flight attendants, flight 
engineers and pilots, with 
about 200 people in the three 
groups. 

Genoese reports that the divi- 
sion is also investigating the 
possibility of organizing em- 
ployees at Northeast, still an- 
other new entry. 

On the West Coast, the Air- 
line Division is having an inde- 
pendent survey made to deter- 
mine how much interest for the 
Teamsters exists among West- 
ern Airlines’ 5,000 passenger 
service and reservations em- 
ployees. The Teamsters cur- 
rently represent mechanics and 
related craft workers, as well 
as stock clerks at Western. 

The air freight industry is an- 
other area of rapid change as 
demand grows for the delivery 
of packages on an overnight 
basis. Teamsters are there, too, 
in the vanguard, studying ways 
in which to protect the interests 
of workers and the interests of 
the Teamsters in this fast grow- 
ing industry in which more and 
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more companies are carving out 
niches every day. Emery Air 
Freight, for example, has con- 
centrated on shipments of 
heavy cargo through its hub in 
Dayton, Ohio, and is now the 
industry's leader in this special- 
ized field. Other companies 
have concentrated on small 
packages. 

The Teamsters represent em- 
ployees of Emery and Airborne 
Freight at some locations, while 
Federal Express, the leader in 
the small package field, is un- 
organized. 

The Airline Division is study- 
ing the trends in this industry 
and will be attempting to carve 
out a program that keeps it in 
line with the directions in 
which the air freight industry is 
moving. One trend the division 
is watching is the tendency by 
some companies we do busi- 
ness with to contract out their 
overloads to non-union cheap 
carriers. That's a situation that 
bears close monitoring, as Gen- 
oese notes. 


= s for most other IBT divi- 
sions, 1985 will be a 

™ heavy bargaining year 
‘eb the Airline Division, with 
several contract negotiations al- 
ready under way. With virtually 
all airlines seeking concessions 
in order to remain competitive, 
1985 will be a tough year for 
collective bargaining. Two of 
the most important negotiations 
are with Pan American World 
Airways and USAir. 

At Pan Am, the Teamsters 
represent approximately 7,000 
employees in classes and crafts 
that cut across the entire com- 
pany. The union has been 
trying to help Pan Am, which 
has been losing money for 
some years because of chang- 
ing world conditions and com- 
petitive factors on most of its 
international and domestic 
routes, but today is making it 
clear to the company that it 
cannot regard niceness as a 
sign of weakness on our part. 


While the Pan Am negotia- 
tions are critical to our organi- 
zation, those at USAir are also 
very important. Although it has 
been earning record profits, 
USAir seeks a two-tier pay 
structure in which new hires 
would not only have a lower 
wage scale, but would also 
have fewer holidays and sick 
days, a lower overtime rate and 
would have to pay 50 percent of 
the cost of their spouses’ health 
and hospitalization insurance. 

The Teamsters are trying to 
put together a labor coalition 
with the three other unions on 
the USAir property to bargain 
with this company. 

On the West Coast, Genoese 
reports that the Teamsters just 
completed negotiations with 
PSA, in which Teamsters voted 
to accept minor concessions to 
enable PSA to grow, provide 
more jobs at this carrier and al- 
low for an increase in our 
Teamster membership. 

Reporting on a sad situation 
that is becoming all too com- 
mon today, Genoese notes that 
the Airline Division has seen 
yet another airline, this time 
Wien Airlines of Alaska, enter 
into bankruptcy proceedings. 

Once again, the Teamsters 
are working closely with the Air 
Line Pilots Association, to get a 
satisfactory resolution of this 
problem and get Wien Airlines 
back into the air as soon as 
possible. 

Genoese points out that the 
Wien case is important because 
it points out the need for the 
Teamsters to stay on top of all 
cases of possible bankruptcy, in 
order to protect the rights of our 
members. 

He reports that the successes 
keep on coming in the Airline 
Division and that while the en- 
vironment is tough now, this is 
a blue-chip industry, where 
Teamster visibility is very im- 
portant. “It adds a great deal of 
prestige to the entire Teamster 
organization to be the leader in 
this field,” Airline Director Gen- 
oese concludes. 
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HEART DISEASE: The Silent Killer 


By Bruce Srachta 


REPRINTED FROM NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS, NOVEMBER 1984, WITH PERMISSION. 


he sudden death of Team- 
i sters leader Jesse Carr 
drives home a realization 
that many of us forget. In to- 
day's stress-driven, hustle-bus- 
tle world, even those of us in 
the best of shape, who exercise 
regularly, refrain from smoking 
or drinking heavily, eat in mod- 
eration and do all the things 
that doctors tell you will protect 
you from heart attacks, aren't 
always safe. 

That fact was driven home 
emphatically not only by this 
veteran’ Teamster leader's 
death, but by a recent article in 
the National Safety News, pub- 
lished by the National Safety 
Council. That article, entitled: 
“Heart Disease: The Silent 
Killer,” by author Bruce 
Srachta, was written for em- 
ployers, but looks at heart dis- 
ease, what causes it and what 
we laymen can do to reduce our 
risk of death by heart disease. 
It makes interesting reading 
and we urge all Teamsters to 
do so, for your heart's sake, and 
that of your family. 
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hat do former Vice Presi- 
Wee Nelson Rockefeller, 

conductor Arthur Fied- 
ler, actress Joan Crawford, ac- 
tor Peter Sellers, and Pope John 
Paul have in common? 

Right, they all suffered fatal 
heart attacks. Every year nearly 
a million Americans will die 
from some form of heart and 
blood vessel (cardiovascular) 
disease; two-thirds of them will 
die from a heart attack. 

As you read this, one or more 
cardiovascular diseases are 
killing several employees in 
your company. It is a silent 
killer, and it is responsible for 
54 per cent of all deaths in the 
United States. That is more 
than all other causes of death 
combined and almost three 
times the second major cause of 
death—cancer. 

Ironically, we are responsible 
for making cardiovascular dis- 
ease the nation’s number one 
killer. Diet plays a major role in 
the care and well being of the 
human heart. We are a nation 
of people who consume too 
much fat and edible oil. Ingest- 
ing fat was long ago identified 
as a culprit adversely affecting 
the cardiovascular system, and, 
as it turns out, eating certain 
fats is actually good for the car- 
diovascular system. Cardiovas- 
cular disease earned a large 
part of the dubious honor as the 
nation’s number one killer 
through default. 

Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, antibiotics, public health 
programs, and improved 
patient care methods helped 
bring pneumonia, influenza, 
and other infectious diseases 
under control. 


Those infectious diseases 
yielded to cardiovascular dis- 
eases around 1930, and it has 


‘been number one, in terms of 


mortality, in the United States 
ever since. 

Estimators claim cardiovascu- 
lar disease costs the nation $50 
billion each year, and that in- 
cludes lost wages, lost produc- 
tivity, and medical expenses. 

Object lesson in mortality: No 
one is immune to cardiovascu- 
lar disorders. One in four vic- 
tims will be under age 65; one 
in three will be female. 

But there are steps the safety 
and health practitioner can take 
to help workers reduce cardio- 
vascular risks and detect exist- 
ing cardiovascular diseases in 
unsuspecting workers. First, 
let's take a brief look at the hu- 
man heart and how it works. 

The heart is a thick, tough 
muscle, cleverly designed and 
durable, having a mind of its 
own. The heart's singular func- 
tion is to move blood through 
the circulatory system. It does 
this by performing a series of 
contractions, or beats. The 
heart is a blood pump (two 
pumps actually), and every con- 
traction, every beat, gives all of 
the blood in the system a gentle 
push. The heart beats faithfully 
60 to 80 times each minute. It 
can easily beat twice that rate 
during periods of excitement, 
exercise, or sex. It beats 100,000 
times each day, and will aver- 


age a lifetime total of 2.5 billion — 


beats. 
The heart lies in the center of 
the chest. Its lower tip points 


slightly to the left. Your heart is — 


slightly larger than your fist. 
The heart is divided into four 
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chambers. The two right cham- 
bers, dubbed the right heart, 
pump oxygen depleted blood 
from the body to the lungs. 
Blood exchanges carbon diox- 
ide for oxygen in the lungs and 
returns to the heart's two left 
chambers, the left heart, where 
the oxygen enriched blood is 
pumped to the rest of the body. 

The upper chambers, called 
atriums, (right atrium, left 
atrium) and lower chambers, 
called right ventricle and left 
ventricle, are connected by a 
system of one-way valves that 
keeps blood flowing in the right 
direction. 

Blood cannot pass directly 
from the right chambers to the 
left chambers in the heart. 
These two pumps are separated 
by a wall of muscle called the 
septum. 

Atop the heart on the right 
atrium is a cluster of special- 
ized cells called the sinoatrial 
node. These cells send an elec- 
trical current through the heart 
causing the muscle to contract. 
Think of the sinoatrial node as 
an OEM pacemaker. 

The heart and cardiovascular 
system is functional and fasci- 
nating, but not, unfortunately, 
foolproof. 

One of the more common car- 
diovascular problems, athero- 
sclerosis, involves fat globules, 
including cholesterol, that col- 
lect in deposits on the inside of 
artery walls. This causes the 
normally rubbery arteries to 
thicken and lose elasticity. Ath- 
erosclerosis is very common, 
and by middle age, almost 
everyone has it to some degree. 
The condition is usually so mild 
it never causes any problems. 

It's not known what causes 
atherosclerosis, but the process 
seems to begin during child- 
hood. 

The condition progresses 
gradually over the years. Some- 
times when these arteries are 
repeatedly injured either chemi- 
cally (chemical ingestion or va- 
por inhalation—including ciga- 
tette smoke), or physical injury 
such as a contusion or the 
sheer force of blood pounding 
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through with each heartbeat. 
(Remember these arteries are 
clogged with fat deposits that 
restrict blood flow. The pres- 
sure will be greater at these 
points.) 

With each injury, clotting 
cells in the blood (platelets) 
rush to the site to begin repair 
work just as they would for an 
external cut or scrape. Because 
of the atherosclerosis, the heal- 
ing mechanism becomes a de- 
structive process. More plate- 
lets stick to the artery wall 
causing artery cells to prolifer- 
ate and deposit globules, cellu- 
lar debris, and calcium around 
the injury. 


In time the artery narrows 
and becomes irregular, further 
restricting normal blood flow. 
This is an ideal condition for 
clot formation. It is also an as 
yet unexplained fact that ath- 
erosclerosis has a penchant for 
the vital heart and brain arter- 
ies. This sets the stage for the 
two most common cardiovascu- 
lar disorders—heart attack and 
stroke. 

When atherosclerosis clogs 
coronary arteries feeding the 
heart, a clot can form, or a trav- 
eling clot can be lodged in, the 
narrowed artery. This blocks 
the flow of blood (a cell's food 
and oxygen supply) to part of 


DEFINITIONS 


Angina Pectoris—Recurring 
chest pain usually due to ane- 
mia of the heart muscle. 


Arrhythmia—One or more pre- 
mature heart contractions. 


Atherosclerosis—Fat deposits 
on the inside of artery walls. 


Atrium—The upper two of the 
heart's four chambers; right 
atrium, left atrium. 


Cerebral Embolism—A stroke. 


Cerebral Thrombosis—A stroke. 


Cholesterol—A fat-like sub- 
stance and a necessary part of 


every cell. 


Collateral Circulation—En- 
largement and growth of small 
blood vessels that take over the 
work of obstructed vessels. 


Coronary Occlusion—Heart at- 
tack. 


Coronary Thrombosis—Heart at- 
tack. 


Heart—A four chambered mus- 
cle functioning as two blood 
pumps. The heart's right half 
pumps blood to the lungs; the 
left half pumps blood to the rest 
of the body. 


High Blood Pressure—Blood 
pressure consistently greater 
than 160/90 (as defined by the 


World Health Organization). 


High-density Lipoproteins—Fats 
known to interfere with low- 
density lipoprotein and remove 
cholesterol from artery walls. 


Hypertension—High blood pres- 
sure. 


Lipids—Fats. 


Low-density Lipoprotein—Fats 
known to carry cholesterol to 
artery walls. 


Myocardial Infarction—Heart at- 
tack. 


Platelets—Cells in the blood re- 
sponsible for clotting. 


Septum—A wall of muscle, part 
of the heart, separating the left 
and right heart. 


Sinoatrial Node—A group of 
specialized cells sending elec- 
trial signals to the heart re- 
sponsible for regulating the 
heartbeat. 


Transient Ischemic Attacks— 
Mild strokes lasting up to a half 
hour. 


Ventricle—The lower two of the 
heart's four chambers; right 
ventricle, left ventricle. 


Ventricular Fibrillation—Un- 
coordinated, irregular contrac- 
tions of the heart muscles. 
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the heart, and this deprived 
part of the heart begins to die. 
Result: Myocardial infarction, 
also known as coronary occlu- 
sion, a.k.a. coronary thrombo- 
sis, a.k.a. a heart attack. 


Not all heart attacks are di- 
rectly attributable to clots. 
Heart attacks also occur when 
the shortage of blood through a 
narrowed but unclogged artery 
triggers ventricular fibrilla- 
tion—uncoordinated, irregular 
contractions of the heart mus- 
cle. This type of heart attack 
can kill without acute damage 
to the heart muscle. 


Some heart attacks are 
caused by spasms that constrict 
and shut down a coronary ar- 
tery temporarily. More often 
than not, the artery has already 
been hardened with atheroscle- 
rosis. The cause of these 
spasms is unknown, but emo- 
tional stress, often on-the-job, 
may be an important factor. 


heart attack may be mild 
A: intense. In cases where 

a person's nerves aren't 
as sensitive as they once were, 
among the elderly and some di- 
abetics, for example, the heart 
attack is sometimes described 
as painless. Typically, though, 
the victim feels a crushing, 
squeezing, or burning pain in 
the center of the chest that may 
spread to the shoulders, neck, 
jaw, or arms. Occasionally the 
pain seems to come from the pit 
of the stomach. Often a heart 
attack is mistaken for indiges- 
tion or heartburn. Yes, most of 
the time it is indigestion or 
heartburn, or one of the many 
other causes of chest pains, but 
many people have died while 
patiently waiting for their ant- 
acids to work. 


More than half of all heart at- 
tack deaths occur within three 
hours of the initial symptoms, 
according to the American 
Heart Association. They recom- 
mend that anyone experiencing 
chest discomfort for two min- 
utes or longer call for medical 
help immediately. 
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ngina pectoris is charac- 
y+ eo by a clutching, 

spasmodic sensation simi- 
lar to heart attack pain that 
generally lasts no longer than 
five minutes, and typically van- 
ishes when the victim ceases 
physical activity or when medi- 
cation is taken. True heart at- 
tack pain is more persistent; it 
won't subside with rest or medi- 
cation. 

Angina pectoris is a recurring 
chest pain. It is a warning that 
the heart isn't getting enough 
blood, and a heart attack could 
strike in the future. Angina can 
be brought on by physical exer- 
tion, or an argument. Surpris- 
ingly, many angina sufferers 
never experience a heart at- 
tack. One reason may be due to 
the development of collateral 
circulation. 

Collateral circulation is the 
opening up and further growth 
of smaller blood vessels that 
partially, or completely, take 
over the work of larger ob- 
structed vessels. The same 
thing can happen in the brain. 


stroke occurs much the 
y+ way as a heart at- 

tack. A clot obstructs an 
artery feeding a part of the 
brain. During this cerebral 
thrombosis, or cerebral embo- 
lism, part of the brain deprived 
of food and oxygen seems to 
die. 

For a stroke survivor, the af- 
ter-effects can be mild or devas- 
tating depending on what part 
of the brain was damaged, and 
how extensively. There may be 
total paralysis of the right or 
left half of the body, difficulty 
speaking, understanding 
speech, reading, writing, or any 
number of neurological prob- 
lems including impaired vision, 
loss of memory, and personality 
changes. 

When a stroke victim re- 
covers, or partially recovers, it 
is often due to a collateral cir- 
culation condition. Again, small 
blood vessels in the brain en- 
large and may grow longer to 
reach brain cells that have 
been cut off by the clogged 


larger artery. Food and oxygen 
enriched blood now reaching 
what seemed to be dead brain 
cells sometimes revives those 
cells. Often enough cells are re- 
vived to restore lost functions 
while other brain cells are 
taught to assume added duties. 

The stroke victim's recovery 
depends a great deal on how 
well the blood supply is re- 
stored to the brain's injured 
area before the damage be- 
comes permanent, and how 
much work must be taken over 
by other brain cells. 


ansient ischemic attacks 

Tis are warning signals 
that come from days to 

months before half of all 
strokes due to atherosclerosis. 
TIAs are best described as “‘lit- 
tle strokes” having symptoms 
similar to a major stroke, but 
lasting from a few minutes to a 
half hour. 

A TIA victim may experience 
temporary weakness or paraly- 
sis on one side of the body, | 
double vision, blindness in one 
or both eyes, slurred speech, or 
staggering. All of these are 
clear signs that something is 
wrong. Fainting, isolated dizzi- 
ness, sudden imbalance or for- 
getfulness are generally not | 
due to transient ischemic at- 
tack. 

TIAs must be taken seriously. | 
One in four people who experi- 
ence a TIA will go on to have a 
stroke unless they receive early 
medical treatment during the 
first few months following a 
TIA. 

To most people, the thought 
of a stroke is as frightening as 
a heart attack, but the most 
prevalent cardiovascular dis- } 
ease—and just as deadly—is 
hypertension. Hypertension, or, 
as it's more commonly known, | 
high blood pressure, is present 
in one out of every six adult 
Americans. | 


igh blood pressure is 
| Foose best described 
as insidious because it 


can begin as early as age 
three, and it rarely exhibits any 
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symptoms. A person can have 
high blood pressure for years 
without knowing it, and the 
longer it goes undetected, the 
more damage it does. If left un- 
checked, high blood pressure 
can kill, or it can cause irre- 
versible damage to the heart, 
brain, or kidneys. 

There is good news. High 
blood pressure is easily de- 
tected. The test for high blood 
pressure is painless and takes 
less than five minutes, and, 
though as of yet there is no 
cure, most cases are effectively 
controlled by diet and medica- 
tion. 

Ignoring high blood pressure 
can be a fatal mistake. With 
medical supervision, the 
chances of living a normal life 
are excellent. 

High blood pressure is di- 
vided into two types: Primary 
and secondary hypertension. 
Primary hypertension accounts 
for 90 per cent of all known 
cases. Its cause is unknown. 

In primary hypertension, 
small and medium diameter ar- 
teries shrink so blood must 
pass through under pressure 
great enough to damage artery 
linings. This hastens athero- 
sclerosis throughout the body, 
particularly in the arteries sup- 
plying blood to the heart, brain, 
and kidneys. 

To compensate for the 
smaller arteries and higher 
force required to move blood 
through them, the heart be- 
comes enlarged over time, and 
pumps harder to move the same 
volume of blood. 

Eventually this can lead to 
congestive heart failure and 
edema. Congestive heart fail- 
ure describes a heart's inability 
to pump out all of the blood 
that entered it. Edema is char- 
acterized by blood backing up 
causing fluids to seep out into 
body tissue. The body is a 
prime candidate for stroke and 
heart attack at this point. 

Secondary hypertension is 
due to some other organic dis- 
order. A doctor may look at it 
as a symptom rather than a dis- 
ease. Secondary hypertension 
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usually clears up when the or- 
ganic problem is treated. 

A very rare syndrome called 
malignant hypertension is char- 
acterized by extremely high and 
rapidly progressive blood pres- 
sure causing headaches, faint- 
ing, and often death within a 
few years. But, as stated, the 
main problem is the total lack 
of symptoms in the vast major- 
ity of primary hypertension 
cases. The only way to know for 
sure if hypertension exists, es- 
pecially in the early stages 
when treatment does the most 
good, is to have one’s blood 
pressure checked. 


nother cardiovascular dis- 
Ae: that everyone has 

experienced is a disturb- 
ance of the normal rate or 
rhythm of the heartbeat—what 
many people describe as their 
heart skipping a beat. It's 
called an arrhythmia. The heart 
doesn't skip a beat. The beat is 
there; it's just early. Arrhyth- 
mias are quite common and are 
usually one or more premature 
ventricular or atrial contrac- 
tions. 

Premature contractions are 
caused by most heart diseases 
(especially coronary heart dis- 
eases), but scientists say they 
are sometimes caused by too 
much coffee, cigarettes, meta- 
bolic disorders, anxiety, fa- 
tigue, an iron deficiency, aller- 
gies, and alcohol (also used to 
calm some arrhythmias)... the 
list goes on. 

What is important to remem- 
ber is that all hearts skip a 
beat once in a while, and these 
arrhythmias are probably not 
serious unless there is an un- 
derlying heart disease or a 
heart attack history. Doctors 
warn that if arrhythmias occur 
too frequently, see a physician. 
If you know an employee who 
experiences arrhythmias, you, 
as a safety practitioner, should 
urge that employee to see a 
physician. 

It is important to see a doctor 
because some arrhythmias can 
be very dangerous. Ventricular 
fibrillation, for example, can 


lead to cardiac arrest. This is a 
condition where the heart is un- 
able to respond to the electrical 
pulses from the sinoatrial node. 


Obviously, there are many 
steps a safety practitioner can 
take both to reduce cardiovas- 
cular on-the-job risks and to 
help cardiac patients who have 
returned to the job. And no step 
you can take is too small. 

It works this way. The more 
risk factors present, and the 
greater their severity, the 
greater an individual's chances 
are to suffer a heart attack or 
stroke. That's obvious, but re- 
member, in the risk business; 
one factor plus another factor 
doesn’t necessarily equal two 
times the risk. 

Example: Medical researchers 
have shown that any one of the 
top three cardiovascular risk 
factors—high blood pressure, 
cigarettes, and high choles- 
terol—doubles the risk for heart 
attack. But when all three risk 
factors are present, the danger 
is increased tenfold. 

Therefore, any cardiovascular 
program a safety practitioner is 
able to institute and promote 
among workers, no matter what 
the program size, is going to re- 
duce worker heart attack and 
stroke risk dramatically. 

Companies often begin with 
a simple and low-cost blood 
pressure screening program. 
Anti-smoking programs are 
gaining in popularity, and 
many companies that have in- 
stituted these programs are re- 
porting impressive results. Both 
programs directly address two 
of the three greatest cardiovas- 
cular risk factors. 

As stated, cardiovascular dis- 
ease becomes more probable as 
the body ages. The older the 
worker, the greater his or her 
risk. But experts agree, it’s 
never too late to correct risk 
factors that can be controlled or 
eliminated altogether. 

High cholesterol is another 
matter. Studies confirm that a 
person whose serum cholesterol 
level is 260 milligrams per 100 
millilters blood has twice the 
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cardiovascular risk as someone 
whose serum level is 210. 
(Many say the level should not 
exceed 190.) Too much choles- 
terol in the blood can wind up 
as atherosclerosis on artery lin- 
ings, but even if a person didn't 
eat any cholesterol, the liver 
would produce it. 


Scientists agree that choles- 
terol is linked to the atheroscle- 
rosis process. The controversy 
centers around whether a low 
cholesterol diet will reduce the 
risk of heart attack or stroke. 
And the controversy quickly be- 
comes terribly complicated. 


Doctors once thought the total 
cholesterol intake was all that 
mattered. Further investigation 
into the relationship of choles- 
terol and lipids (fat) is neces- 
sary. There are five types of 
fats found in the blood. Two 
types seem to be very impor- 
tant. Low-density lipoproteins 
carry cholesterol to artery walls 
promoting atherosclerosis, and 
high-density lipoproteins that 
may protect the body from ath- 
erosclerosis by removing cho- 
lesterol from arteries. The role 
of the other three fats, with re- 
spect to atherosclerosis, is not 
yet clear. 


One line of thinking says the 
proportion of these fats may be 
more important than the total 
amount of cholesterol in the 
blood. Having a lot of low-den- 
sity lipoprotein transported cho- 
lesterol, and low amounts of 
“good” high-density lipoprotein 
may increase stroke and heart 
attack risk by a factor of eight 
times or more. 


How, then, does one go about 
getting more cholesterol remov- 
ing high-density lipoprotein 
into the blood? 

One way is to increase con- 
sumption of polyunsaturated 
fats that stimulate high-density 
lipoprotein and avoid saturated 
fats that stimulate low-density 
lipoprotein. Understandably, 
the safety practitioner has little 
control over what and how 
workers eat off-the-job, but edu- 
cating the worker on good diet 
and eating habits must not be 
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overlooked. If your company 
provides a cafeteria or contracts 
a vending service, you can ex- 
ercise some control of what's 
made available to workers. 

A second way to increase 
high-density lipoprotein in the 
blood is to exercise regularly 
and vigorously. It seems the 
body is perfectly capable of 
producing its own high-density 
lipoprotein, and exercise stimu- 
lates the production. Sedentary 
people, smokers, diabetics, 


obese, and people with high 
blood pressure have very little 
high-density lipoprotein. 

To complement the high 
blood pressure screening and 
anti-smoking programs, an em- ! 
ployee physical fitness program © 
will not only reduce serum cho- | 
lesterol—thus addressing the | 
three major cardiovascular risk _ 
factors—but will substantially 
reduce on-the-job stress while _ 
helping employees control their — 
weight, and their longevity. . 
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Union-Busters on the Run? 


n Master Printers of America 

(MPA) v. Donovan, a recent 

decision by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, the Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the re- 
porting and disclosure require- 
ments for labor consultants 
(“union-busters”) contained in 
the Labor Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 
(LMRDA). 

The MPA is a trade associa- 
tion which distributes anti- 
union literature to its printer 
employer members. The Fourth 
Circuit case involved section 
203(b) of the LMRDA. Section 
203(b) requires consultants en- 
gaging in “persuader activities” 
against unions to file reports 
identifying themselves and de- 
scribing, in detail, the per- 
suader agreement between the 
consultant and the employer. In 
addition, consultants are re- 
quired to submit regular finan- 
cial reports to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, including 
receipts from employers who 
use their services. In MPA, the 
Court held that the reporting re- 
quirements, as applied to MPA, 
did not impermissibly chill the 
freedoms of association and 
expression protected by the 
First Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

MPA serves non-union com- 
mercial printing companies and 
Operates a “craftsmen” program 
designed to single out individ- 
ual employees whose names 
have been submitted by MPA 
member employers. These em- 
ployees receive a lifetime sub- 
scription to a quarterly maga- 
zine which includes articles 
about the advantages of a non- 
union shop. In addition, MPA 
provides employers and em- 
ployees with other publications 
having a strong anti-union fo- 
cus. 

The Court found that MPA 
and the employers that partici- 
pate in this “craftsmenship” 
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program have entered into a 
persuader agreement under 
section 203(b) of the LMRDA. 
This conclusion was based on 
the fact that the articles in the 
magazine are “unabashedly 
anti-union” and the magazine is 
sent to the employees at the di- 
rection of the employers. 

The Court held that the pub- 
lic interest in preventing cor- 
rupt arrangements between em- 
ployers and employer 
middlemen which coerce em- 
ployees in their choice for a 
union outweighs any infringe- 
ment on MPA’s claimed First 
Amendment interests. “Union- 
buster” reporting requirements 
under section 203(b) are sup- 
ported by a compelling public 
interest which justifies such 
slight infringement on MPA’s 
First Amendment rights. The 
Court stated that the need for 
compelled disclosure grew out 
of Congressional findings that 
“union-busting” middlemen 
were working with employers to 
undermine employee efforts to 
exercise their rights under sec- 
tion 7 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. In enacting the 
LMRDA, Congress determined 
that only extensive and de- 
tailed exposure of covert man- 
agement activities would limit 
abuses by middlemen. 

The pervasive failure of labor 
consultants to meet their legal 
obligations under the LMRDA 
highlights the significance of 
this case. In February of 1984, 
the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives Subcommittee on 
Labor Management Relations 
held oversight hearings on the 
U.S. Department of Labor's fail- 
ure to enforce the consultant re- 
porting requirements of the 
LMRDA. The committee's staff 
report revealed that there is 
widespread non-compliance by 
employers and consultants with 
their reporting obligations. 

Teamster members should be 
well served by the impact of the 
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(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
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MPA decision. This case pro- 
vides sound legal precedent to 
require employers and consult- 
ants to comply with LMRDA re- 
porting requirements. 

IBT locals and members 
should be particularly aware of 
the activities of labor consult- 
ants in employer decertification 
campaigns and counter-organiz- 
ing campaigns. 

Activities covered by section 
203(b) include any communica- 
tion to employees written, orga- 
nized or presented by the out- 
side consultant. If a consultant 
engages in persuader activities 
without complying with the dis- 
closure requirements, a com- 
plaint should be filed with the 
U.S. Department of Labor to 
force the consultant to comply 
with its legal obligations. 

Moreover, if a consultant and 
employer have complied with 
the law, our members may ac- 
quire the report of the em- 
ployer-consultant arrangement 
from the Department of Labor. 
Data acquired from consultants’ 
reports may provide our mem- 
bers and local unions increased 
information to analyze and ad- 
dress particular problems cre- 
ated by an employer's relation- 
ship with a labor consultant. 
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he battle over truck size 
i and weight continues and 

the IBT Safety and Health 
Department is involved. At is- 
sue is the overall length re- 
quirement for specialized 
equipment for hauling automo- 
biles: the automobile trans- 
porter. 

According to current Federal 
Highway Administration 
(FHWA) rules, no state may re- 
quire automobile transporters to 
have a length limit of less than 
65 feet (unless the vehicle was 
“grandfathered” in on Decem- 
ber 1, 1982). FHWA is consider- 
ing whether to change this rule 
and allow an increase in over- 
all length in the range of 70-80 
feet. An increase in length was 
requested by the industry for 
productivity reasons. 

The IBT has gone on record in 
support of increasing the over- 
all length requirement for 
“stinger steered” transporters 
only. In a letter to FHWA, IBT 
Director of Safety and Health 
R.V. Durham stated that 
“stinger steered” units could be 
lengthened to 75 feet because 
“these units turn better and the 


® OSHA has decided against 
issuing a short-term exposure 
limit for the chemical, ethylene 
oxide. According to OSHA, the 
agency lacks the necessary in- 
formation to show that work- 
place exposure to high levels of 
the chemical over a short pe- 
riod of time is hazardous. 

Ethylene oxide is commonly 
used to sterilize hospital equip- 
ment. The IBT Safety and 
Health Department had joined 
the National Institute for Occu- 
pationa! Safety and Health, the 
National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, and 
the National Safety Council in 
support for a more protective 
standard for workers exposed to 
this chemical. 

® In another agency decision, 
OSHA has ruled against setting 
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Auto-Hauler Sizes Are Studied 


trailer tracks better” (than the 
conventional tractor/semi-trailer 
transporters greater than the 65 
foot length). The “stinger 
steered” transporter has three 
or more cargo units located on 
the power unit and the bal- 
ance loaded on the semi- 
trailer. 

Although the IBT supports the 
length increase for “stinger 
steered” units, Durham cited 
safety reasons for opposing any 
increase in the overall length of 
the conventional transporters. 
Durham warned FHWA that, 
“Any increase in the conven- 
tional tractor/semi-trailer length 
would create serious tracking 
and maneuverability problems 
for our members who operate 
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an emergency standard for 
workplace exposure to formal- 
dehyde. Although the agency 
admits that formaldehyde is a 
potential human cancer-causing 
agent, they feel that since they 
are unable to accurately predict 
the degree of risk to workers ex- 
posed to the chemical, they 
cannot regulate it at this time. 
The IBT Safety and Health 
Department, upon reviewing 
the risk assessment document 
prepared by OSHA showing 
high cancer risks associated 
with formaldehyde exposure, 
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this equipment.” Durham con- 
cluded by stressing, “The driver 
must be able to operate in a 
manner which not only protects 
his safety but the motoring pub- 
lic as well.” Durham's com- 
ments were in response to 
FHWA's October 2, 1984 Ad- 
vance Notice of Proposed Rule- 
making on automobile trans- 
porter truck size and weight. 


called upon OSHA to move 
swiftly to regulate the chemi- 
cal. The agency is considering 
an “expedited rulemaking.” 

@ OSHA has requested a re- 
hearing before the full panel of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Fourth Circuit, on the issue of 
workplace noise. The Fourth 
Circuit had recently struck 
down OSHA's hearing conserva- 
tion amendment which required 
employers to monitor workplace 
noise levels and regularly test 
the hearing of employees ex- 
posed to more than 85 decibels 
of occupational noise averaged 
over eight hours. 

The IBT Safety and Health 
Department supports OSHA's 
request for a rehearing to push 
for reinstatement of the noise 
rule. 
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Will You Face One of Top 10 Hazards in ‘85? 


Occupational Safety and 

Health (NIOSH) has an- 
nounced its goals and objec- 
tives for 1985. NIOSH plans to 
investigate the causes and 
evaluate the prevention for ten 
work-related diseases, injuries 
and occupational hazards. 
NIOSH’s list of the “top ten” for 


T's National Institute for 


1985 includes: 


tosis, etc.). 


(other than lung cancer). 


4. Amputations, Fractures, 


1. Occupational Lung Dis- 
eases (lung cancer, emphy- 
sema, pneumonconiosis, asbes- 


2. Musculoskeletal Injuries 
(low back injuries, vibration in- 
juries, carpal tunnel syndrome). 


3. Occupational Cancers 


Eye Loss, Lacerations and Trau- 


matic Deaths. 


5. Cardiovascular Diseases. 
6. Disorders of Reproduction. 
7. Neurotoxic Disorders. 

8. Noise-Induced Hearing 


Loss. 


9. Dermatologic Conditions. 


10. Psychologic Disorders 
(from stress on the job). 


New Truck Insurance Minimums Take Effect 


s of January 1, 1985, car- 
A riers must meet higher 
minimum levels of truck 
liability insurance coverage. 
The rates are given below. 
Although initially enacted as 
part of the Motor Carrier Safety 
Act of 1980, the enforcement of 
insurance levels was delayed 
in the rulemaking process at 


Type of Carrier 


For-hire (in in- 


__ terstate or foreign 


commerce). 


For-hire and Private 
(In interstate, 


_ foreign, or intrastate 
commerce). 


For-hire and Private 


(In interstate or 


foreign commerce: 
In any quantity) or 
(In intrastate com- 
merce: in bulk 
only). 


For-hire and Private 
(In interstate or 
foreign commerce). 


established by Congress. 


Commodities Transported 


Property (nonhazardous) 


Hazardous substances, as defined in 49 CFR 
171.8, transported in cargo tanks, portable tanks, 
or hopper-type vehicles with capacities in excess 
of 3,500 water gallons; or in bulk Class A or B 
explosives, poison gas (Poison A), liquefied 
compressed gas or compressed gas; or highway 
route controlled quantity radioactive materials as 
defined in 49 CFR 173.403. 


Oil listed in 49 CFR 172.101; hazardous waste, 
hazardous materials and hazardous substances 
defined in 49 CFR 171.8 and listed in 49 CFR 
172.101, but not mentioned in (2) above or (4) 
below. 


Any quantity of Class A or B explosives; any 
quantity of poison gas (Poison A); or highway 
route controlled quantity radioactive materials as 
defined in 49 CFR 173.403. 


DOT. They were further delayed 
under the Surface Transporta- 
tion Assistance Act of 1982 by a 
provision allowing the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to extend 
the “phase-in" period for the 
new levels. The January 1, 1985 
effective date for these new 
minimums was the target date 


Over the years, the IBT Safety 
and Health Department has 
consistently supported higher 
minimum levels of truck liabil- 
ity insurance. Director of Safety 
and Health R.V. Durham called 
the new insurance limits “ex- 
tremely important, especially in 
light of deregulation of the in- 


dustry.” 


Old Liability Rates 


$ 500,000 


$1,000,000 


$ 500,000 


$1,000,000 


New Liability 
Rates Effective 
January 1, 1985 


$ 750,000 


$5,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$5,000,000 


*Note: The type of carriage listed under numbers (1), (2), and (3) apply to vehicles with a gross vehicle weight rating of 
10,000 pounds or more. The type of carriage listed under number (4) applies to all vehicles with a gross vehicle 
weight rating of less than 10,000 pounds. 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 
iy 


ith cold weather grip- 
Wes the nation, the U.S. 
Consumer Product 

Safety Commission has issued 

a special safety alert concern- 

ing chimneys used with wood- 

burning stoves, fireplaces and 
fireplace inserts. 

In 1982, woodburning appli- 
ances accounted for more fire 
deaths and greater property 
damage than any other kind of 
heating fuel—about 140,000 
fires, 250 deaths and $257 mil- 
lion in property damages, says 
CPSC. 

CPSC research indicates that 
most wood heating fires involve 
the chimney and not the appli- 
ance itself. Many fires are con- 
tained within the chimney and 
cause no damage to the home. 
The commission is concerned 
not only about the chimney 
fires that did ignite parts of the 
houses but also about the fu- 
ture hazard of continued use of 
chimneys whose structural con- 
dition has been affected by a 
fire. The homeowner may not 
be aware of the effect of these 
fires on his chimney. 

CPSC strongly urges that if 
you have a fireplace or stove, 
check the chimney for any dam- 
age that may have occurred in 
the past. The homeowner may 
find it difficult to examine the 
chimney and it is suggested 
that a local repairman, chimney 
“sweep” or dealer can help to 
repair any damage. 

It has been estimated that 
most fires involving either ma- 
sonry or prefabricated metal 
chimneys occur because of im- 
proper installation, use or 
maintenance. 

CPSC has pinpointed com- 
mon causes of chimney fires. 
They are: 

@ Improper chimney installa- 
tion toc close to wood fram- 
ing. 

@ Thermal insulation installed 
too close to chimney. 
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@ Improper passing of the stove- 
pipe or chimney through a 
ceiling or wall, causing igni- 
tion of wood framing. 

® Structural damage to the 
chimney caused by the igni- 
tion of creosote (a black tar- 
like substance that builds up 
inside the chimney normally). 
Also, structural damage to 

metal prefabricated chimneys 

that results in wood framing 
being exposed to high tempera- 
tures or leakage of possible 
toxic gases to the interior of the 
home can cause corrosion of in- 
ner liners of metal chimneys or 
buckling of a seam. (This can 
result from too hot a fire, espe- 
cially in high-efficiency stoves 

and fireplace inserts, or from a 

creosote fire.) 

Many old chimneys do not 
have liners. If your chimney 
does not have one, the addition 
of a properly installed liner is 
advised. A clay liner should be 
sealed with refractory cement. 

Most homeowners should fre- 
quently check chimneys for 
creosote deposits, soot build-up 
or physical damage. A simple 
visual examination should be 
done as often as twice a month 
during heavy use of the fire- 
place and any necessary re- 
pairs or creosote removal 
should be done before the stove 
or fireplace is used again. 

Advance wood stove designs 
appear to provide more com- 
plete combustion of wood. Cat- 


alytic combustors seem to 

achieve similar results and are 

available with new stoves or as 
separate components that can 
be installed between the flue 
gas exit and the chimney con- 
nector of existing stoves. 

Further precautions the CPSC 
advises are: 

@ Be sure the chimney installa- 
tion and interconnections 
were done in accordance with 
the recommendations of the 
manufacturer and local build- 
ing codes. 

Minimize creosote formation 

by using proper stove size 

and avoiding low damper set- 
tings for extended periods of 
time. 

Have chimney checked and 

cleaned at least once a year. 

Always operate your stove or 
appliance within the manufac- 
turer's recommended limits. Too | 
low a temperature increases 
creosote build-up and too high 
a temperature may eventually 
cause damage to the chimney 
and result in a fire. 

In January 1983 the commis- 
sion approved a federal safety 
rule that requires the manufac- 
turers of wood and coal burning 
stoves and free-standing fire- 
places to provide a label with 
information on the safe installa- 
tion, operation and mainte- 
nance of their products. 

The best way to control a 
chimney fire is to cut off the air 
going to it. That is, if you have 
made your chimney sound and 
airtight, if the stovepipe and 
stove connections are tight and 
secure, and if there is only one 
stove connected to the flue, you 
can control the air by shutting 
the air inlet or the solid flue 
damper. But if a fire occurs, 
call the fire department; close 
all air inlets and dampers to try 
to smother the fire; use a fire 
extinguisher pointed into the 
stove. CO, extinguishers can be 
used. 
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~ is the only way 
Teamsters can make a difference 
legislatively. We saw in 1984 how 
quickly our concerted efforts could 
make DRIVE one of the country's top 
labor political action committees. 

In 1985, and especially looking for- 
ward to the important 1986 off-year 
elections, we want to be just as vital 
a force. ‘Join DRIVE in 1985" is a 
rallying cry you'll hear again and 


again as we attempt to keep members 
thinking about the political realities 
of our lives today, and the ways our 
destinies are shaped on Capitol Hill 
and in other Washington enclaves. 
Teamsters working for United Parcel 
Service, Consolidated Freightways, 
Yellow Freight System and Ryder/PIE 
have the unique opportunity to be in 
the vanguard of these efforts, simply 
by signing up for the weekly DRIVE 


check-off contribution plan. Just fill 
out the DRIVE card below and for- 
ward it to National DRIVE Head- 
quarters at 25 Louisiana Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

Already thousands and thousands of 
Teamsters have utilized this privilege 
and are taking an active part in the 
electoral process. Join them. The job 
you protect may be your own. 


Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education 


Classification 


I subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the 
sum indicated below each week to DRIVE 
with the understanding that this volun- 
tary contribution may be used by DRIVE 
for political purposes, including contribu- 
tions to euppert candidates for local, state 
and federal offices. I understand my right 
to refuse to contribute without reprisal 


$1.00 


4k 


and that the amounts below serve merely 
as suggestions. I am free to subscribe 
more, less, or nothing, without benefit or 
disadvantage. 

I further hereby authorize and request 
my employer to deduct from my earnings 
the sum indicated below each week to be 
remitted to National DRIVE. 


$2.00 


Local Union # 


I reserve the right in accordance with 
the applicable state or federal laws to 
revoke this voluntary authorization at any 
time by giving written notice of such 
revocation to National DRIVE in accord- 
ance with such laws or otherwise. 

Suggested voluntary contribution: 


$3.00 Other 


A copy of the DRIVE report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election 


Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463. 


Name of Company—Please Print 


Name—Please Print 


Social Security Number 


Signature 


Address 


State 


“Our étloets at the ea x table will be 
directed at reaching an agreement that pro- 
tects our members and enables organized 
freight companies not only to survive, but 
to compete successfully and to prosper in a 
deregulated marketplace.” 

Teamsters General President : 

Jackie Presser on Jan. 15, 1985 


On the Start of Negotiations For a New National 
Master Freight Agreement with the Trucking Industry 
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uch has been written 
M lately about the impend- 

ing demise of labor and 
its loss of stature and power in 
American society. It is my be- 
lief that the great American la- 
bor movement is not approach- 
ing a slow, but steady, death 
as the doomsayers would have 
us believe, but rather entering 
a period of revitalization, in- 
trospection and dynamic growth 
that will make us both stronger 
than ever and more effective as 
we approach the 2lst century. 

Recently, I have been travel- 
ing around the country, and I 
have seen firsthand the effects 
of our organizing and the 
strength of labor in all fields 
and every segment of American 
society. 

I have said often that we in 
the Teamsters will organize any 
unorganized workers who de- 
sire their rights and seek better 
standards of living. This is at 
the heart and core of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. Unions 
will always exist as long as 
there are people longing to be 
organized and seeking to over- 
come problems through better 
solutions. 

But within the next 15 years, 
there remains a long row to 
hoe. America is changing, and 
along with it, the techniques 
and resources available to us 
are changing daily. While new 
obstacles like union-busters 
and anti-labor consultants have 
emerged, we are focusing on 
new techniques to meet the 
problems and combat the new 
enemies of labor. 

The house of labor must be 
united to meet our common en- 
emy on this front. 

Another new area that in- 
volves the joint attention and 
cooperation of labor is the 
growing threat of multination- 
als which establish plants and 
commerce on foreign shores hir- 
ing cheap foreign labor, and 
thus, disrupt the balance of la- 
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bor at home, leaving hundreds 
of thousands of Americans un- 
employed and without protec- 
tion. 

Coupled with this problem is 
the growing increase in illegal 
aliens, now totaling 8 to 11 mil- 
lion, who invade our shores 
and take away jobs of millions 
of American workers, especially 
our minorities. Cooperatively, 
we must petition Congress to 
address this deplorable situa- 
tion and regain control of our 
borders. 

New areas of labor and new 
job classifications arise every 
day. High-tech fields, communi- 
cations and computerization of- 
fer new hope for labor. We will 
be in the trenches to fight for 
our share in organizing these 
occupations of tomorrow. 

And in the remaining years of 
this century, labor must renew 
its principles, rejuvenate its 
tools and techniques, and seek 
to provide more for our mem- 
bers and a better quality of life 
for all American workers. 

Through collective bargain- 
ing, we must provide perma- 
nent job security. With less gov- 
ernment, we must seek better 
quality government. And in our 
own union, we will continually 
strive to provide more and bet- 
ter services to our member- 
ship—services that will protect 
our retirees, offer better health 
care, individual and family 
services, educational and voca- 
tional opportunities, and a bet- 
ter environment in which to 
work and live. 

Through enhanced communi- 
cations, more will be heard 
from labor in the next five 
years. Through satellite trans- 
missions, video presentations 
and increased advertising, our 
message will be heard by mil- 
lions of Americans who know 
little of the American labor 
movement. 

Through government relations 
and DRIVE, we will enhance 
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our political power and position 
and be recognized from Con- 
gress and the Administration to 
state legislatures and state 
houses. 

We will hit the classrooms as 
never before. America’s youth 
at our own colleges and univer- 
sities are woefully uninformed 
on the subject of the American 
labor movement. 

I am proposing also that our 
own leaders and officers return 
to the classrooms to meet those 
same challenges. 

Women, too, will play an in- 
creasing role in the labor move- 
ment, participating in larger 
numbers than ever before, and 
we will welcome them. 

This is a look at the future of 
the American labor movement. 
While times are tough, and 
trends are turning, the pros- 
pects are filled with renewal, 
revitalization and growth. 
Teamsters will be there, and 
that is what will keep the 
Teamsters Number 1. 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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eamster negotiators have 
settled into the long, hard 
process of working out a 
new National Master Freight 
Agreement. 

Sessions began with a formal 
January 15 opening ceremony 
attended by negotiators for all 
sides and representatives of 
signatory freight locals. Talks 
started in earnest with a Janu- 
ary 29 session at the Embassy 
Row Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
This phase of the bargaining 
process had been delayed until 
all parties to the talks could 
verify and validate legal docu- 
ments, lists of signatories, and 
general bargaining proposals 
exchanged at the earlier Janu- 
ary meeting. 

Soon after negotiators sat 
down, a change in negotiation 
locale became necessary, man- 
dated by the need for a larger 
meeting room to hold all negoti- 
ators than most local hotels 
could then accommodate. 
Teamsters and industry repre- 
sentatives decided instead to 
meet throughout the month of 
February and on into March at 
a series of sessions at IBT 
headquarters and in regional 
locations around the country. At 
these sessions they began ham- 
mering out provisions on both 
the master agreement and the 
more than 30 supplements to 
the pact that will affect our 
more than 200,000 Teamster 
members at 296 signatory lo- 
cals, as well as hundreds of 
employers signatory to the 
agreement. 

“Proposals and counterpro- 
posals have been exchanged 
and are being reviewed,” said 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser and TMI Presi- 
dent Arthur H. Bunte, Jr., as 
bargainers deliberated. “Prog- 
ress has been made also on the 
language of the contract.” 

Bargaining in 1985, as Team- 


Negotiations convened January 29 at the Embassy Row Hotel, before moving 
to IBT headquarters where they remained in progress during February and 
early March. 


sters know, is a somewhat dif- 
ferent proposition in today’s 
deregulated trucking industry 
environment. 

That was evidenced best by 
the Teamsters National Negoti- 
ating Committee's recent deci- 
sion to negotiate separately 
with Trucking Management, 
Inc. (TMI), the single largest 
employer group, representing 
the vast majority of the over- 
the-road and long-haul indus- 
try, and with the Motor Carrier 
Labor Advisory Council 
(MCLAC) and Regional Car- 
riers, Inc. (RCI). Both groups 
predominantly represent re- 


gional, short-haul and special- 
ized carriers with interests 
unique and separate from the 
larger coast-to-coast carriers 
traditionally represented by 
other employer bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 


MCLAC and RCI jointly an- 
nounced on February 15, 1985 
that these two specialized 
multi-employer associations 
were beginning separate joint 
bargaining talks with represen- 
tatives of the Teamsters Na- 
tional Freight Industry Negotiat- 
ing Committee on the master 
pact. 
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Frank Bridge, chairman of the 
MCLAC Negotiating Committee, 
and Hal Franke, vice president 
of OK Trucking Company and 
RCI negotiating chairman, 
noted in making the announce- 
ment that “there is sufficient 
mutual interest among these 
two associations and the union 
to warrant a joint bargaining 
effort at the negotiating table. 
We plan to proceed with these 
talks on a basis that will be 
mutually beneficial to the in- 
dustry and the employees cov- 
ered by these talks.” 

Both MCLAC and RCI ex- 
pressed the hope that such coa- 
lition efforts will offer a more 
reasonable alternative to the 
hundreds of independents and 
the regional, short-haul and 
specialized carrier segments of 
the industry than has heretofore 
existed. 

MCLAC, headed by Frank 
Bridge, is based in Wheaton, Il- 
linois, and RCI, founded by la- 
bor attorney Tom Jones, is 
headquartered in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

As General President Presser 
has said repeatedly, “We may 
negotiate separately with the 
parties involved, but there will 
only be one agreement at the 
conclusion of our talks with the 
industry as a whole.” 

According to the arrangement 
between the Teamsters and all 
three employer groups, the na- 
tional committee met alter- 
nately with TMI and with 
MCLAC/RCI in late February 
and early March, ironing out 
first all contract and language 
basics. Economic proposals 
were being withheld, negotia- 
tors noted, until some of the 
language in key areas affecting 
the industry are resolved, in- 
cluding subcontracting, piggy- 
backing, double-breasting, 
Owner-operators and safety and 
health areas. 

While unwilling to tip their 
hand on bargaining trends or 
key union goals, the IBT negoti- 
ating team assured Interna- 
tional Teamster that the mem- 
bers’ interests will be staunchly 
upheld as negotiating proceeds. 
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In related developments, the 
joint labor/management Health 
and Safety Subcommittee cre- 
ated under provisions of the 
last NMFA agreement in 1982 
also met on February 20 to 
study detailed health and 
safety proposed changes and 
additions the union has sug- 
gested for the prospective con- 
tract. MCLAC has already an- 
nounced that it will form a 
similar committee to study 
these questions on its own with 
the Teamsters. 

Negotiations also are under- 
way between the IBT National 
Negotiating Committee's desig- 
nated representatives and TMI's 
designated area teams on the 
various supplemental agree- 
ments. These talks started in 
mid-February in all four Team- 
ster conference areas. 


The National Master Freight 
Agreement today covers more 
than 200,000 Teamster drivers, 
warehouse people, office and 
maintenance shop employees, 
setting out the overall economic 
terms of the contract. Its sup- 
plements cover over-the-road, 
local cartage, iron and steel, of- 
fice and garage employees and 
special commodities operations 
and spell out local wage rates, 
work rules and operational as- 
pects. They are negotiated con- 
currently. 

So far, as members can prob- 
ably ascertain, freight talks are 
right on target. Negotiations are 
expected to continue throughout 
March in Washington, D.C. and 
other regional locations, as the 
bargaining teams work toward 
the March 31, 1985 contract ex- 
piration date. 


Freight Director's Named 


eamsters General Presi- 
i dent Jackie Presser on 

January 31, 1985 an- 
nounced the appointment of 
longtime Teamster official Jack 
Yager as the new National Di- 
rector of Freight for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Presser, who made the an- 
nouncement in the midst of this 
year's round of National Master 
Freight talks, described Yager 
as “a dedicated unionist who 
knows the freight industry top- 
to-bottom. He’s a strong negoti- 
ator who will fight for the best 
interests of our freight member- 
ship.” 

Yager's considerable exper- 
tise in this key Teamster divi- 
sion is expected to stand him in 
good stead during the coming 
weeks of hard bargaining. In 
addition to serving as Director 
of Freight for the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters, Jack also 
has been a member of the 
union’s National Master Freight 
Negotiating Committee for the 
past nine years. 

Yager's long and distin- 
guished labor career began in 
1956 when he became a mem- 


Jack Yager 


ber of Teamsters Local 41 as an 
over-the-road and city truck 
driver. He was named as a 
trustee for the local in 1963 and 
a business agent in 1965. Yager 
then served as an administra- 
tive official for Teamsters Joint 
Council 56 from 1971 to 1976 
when he was named executive 
assistant to the chairman of the 
Central Conference, a post he 
filled until 1983. 

Yager, 58 years old, is a Kan- 
sas City native who, in addition 
to his union duties, has been 
extensively involved in charita- 
ble endeavors in the Kansas 
City area. He has a wife, Jean, 
two daughters and seven 
grandchildren. 
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eamsters throughout the 

United States this month 

will begin enjoying the 
advantages of a new Teamster 
service introduced in January, 
1985 for all local union officers 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters—an innovative 
program that could save them 
hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars on the purchase or lease of 
new American- or Canadian- 
made vehicles. 

The program, created for the 
Teamsters by DY Fleet Manage- 
ment & Leasing, Inc., was ap- 
proved by the Teamsters Gen- 
eral Executive Board in 
January. Teamsters General 
President Presser, enthused by 
the rousing way in which the 
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new program has been ac- 
cepted by affiliates, asked DY 
to step up its timetable for ex- 
pansion of the program to make 
it immediately available to all 
members of the International 
Union who'd like to utilize it 
and potentially save substan- 
tially on prospective vehicle 
purchases. 

In its first weeks, hundreds of 
our affiliated local unions 
sought details on the innovative 
new Teamster program, geared 
to helping Teamsters offset the 
high cost of living with a bene- 
fit program that leaves them 
with cash in hand. 

As specified in DY Fleet Man- 
agement & Leasing, Inc.'s de- 
tailed mailing to affiliates in 


late January, along with which 
the company sent each local 
union in the U.S. and Canada 
complete product line bro- 
chures, the company is making 
vehicles available at $50 over 
factory invoice on all domestic 
makes except Cadillacs and 
Lincolns. These will be priced 
at $100 over factory cost. In 
Canada, the program also is 
available, with most makes 
selling at $100 over manufactur- 
er's invoice, except Cadillacs or 
Lincolns, which in that nation 
will be $150 over factory invoice 
price. 

Under this expansion of the 
program, Teamsters Union 
members nationwide now qual- 
ify to purchase or lease brand 
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new AMC, Buick, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Ford, Mercury, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, Cadillac or 
Lincoln products. 

In the U.S., this program is 
available through DY Fleet 
Management & Leasing, Inc., 
reachable through its toll-free 
telephone number (1-800-792- 
9200). Lines are open Monday 
through Friday, 8:30 A.M. to 8:30 
P.M. (Eastern Standard Time) 
and on Saturdays from 9:00 
A.M. to 2:00 P.M. (EST). You can 
also write DY Fleet Manage- 
ment & Leasing, Inc., 12300 Al- 
ternate AlA, Palm Beach Gar- 
dens, Florida, 33410. 

Because of the volume of 
calls DY receives, they request 
that each caller have at hand 
when calling: their name, com- 
plete address and zip code, 
area code and telephone num- 
ber, local union number, and 
choice of selected manufactur- 
er's vehicle make and model, 
as well as an indication of 
whether the vehicle is to be 
purchased or leased. 


contact Bill Lem, Birchcliff 

National Leasing and Fleet 
Services, 2150 Lawrence Ave. 
East, Scarborough, Ontario, 
Canada, M1R 3A7 or by tele- 
phone at (416) 752-6262. 

Either firm could then provide 
you with catalogs, exterior color 
charts, factory dealer price 
sheets showing actual cost 
price and manufacturer's sug- 
gested retail price, and an or- 
der form. 

After returning the order 
form, complete with selection of 
vehicle, color, desired accesso- 
ries and a 10 percent (10%) de- 
posit check, the individual's or- 
der would be processed with 
the factory and the customer's 
order acknowledged by the 
company. After receiving a no- 
tice of scheduled completion 
date, DY or Birchcliff will notify 
the customer and have the car 
delivered to a courtesy deliver- 
ing dealer located as conveni- 
ently as possible to the pur- 
chaser. 
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Both DY and Birchcliff have 
arranged to provide financing 
options and flexible leasing 
plans to aid those Teamsters 
who desire such programs. New 
vehicles purchased also can be 
supplied with extended war- 
ranty programs. 


hy are the Teamsters 
W cetins involved in such 

programs? That's sim- 
ple. 

The economy may be recover- 
ing and more Americans going 
back to work, but for the men 
and women who earn a living 
with their labor, saving a few 
bucks wherever they can is still 
important. 

A while back Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Presser gave Re- 
tiree Affairs Director Norman 
Greene new marching orders 
when he requested that Greene 
try to buoy the buying power of 
senior Teamsters by providing 
them with discount programs, 
supplemental health plans and 
other programs that could help 
them save money. Greene has 
successfully done that, much to 
the delight of Teamster retirees, 
who now enjoy rent-a-car, ho- 
tel, vision and insurance pro- 
gram discounts, among other 
benefits. As Jackie said back 
then, “If we can’t negotiate big 
cost-of-living increases for reti- 
rees, we can still help them 
make sure the dollars they do 
have go as far as possible.” 

Today, the union is eyeing 
such programs for the rest of 
our members. The automobile 
sales/leasing program being in- 
itiated this year will, hopefully, 
be just the first of several new 
programs that will benefit 
Teamster members. 

And the beauty of the pro- 
gram is that there is no obliga- 
tion. While DY Fleet Manage- 
ment & Leasing and Birchcliff 
affirm that “the prices as of- 
fered...to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
its affiliates represent a sub- 
stantial savings to you as com- 
pared to the prices you are 
presently negotiating for new 


vehicles,” members are urged 
to check these prices, compare 
the value for themselves and 
then decide whether they're get- 
ting a good deal or not. No 
Teamster, American or Cana- 
dian, is under any obligation 
whatsoever to utilize the pro- 
gram! 

What can the program do for 
us? Well, other than saving 
Teamsters money, always a 
welcome prospect, use of such 
programs has two other definite 
advantages. 

First, it signals the beginning 
of the union's “Be American, 
Buy American” campaign, 
whereby we put our money 
where our beliefs are by buying 
American- and Canadian-made 
vehicles. Another advantage is 
that by doing so, we help shore 
up the North American automo- 
tive industry and protect fellow 
Americans’ and Canadians’ 
jobs. By helping the American 
and Canadian auto industries 
stabilize and expand, we also 
help ensure that vital skills and 
technology stay in the U.S. and 
Canada, where the products 
they create will be consumed, 
rather than being shipped over- 
seas for production and then 
back to us for consumption! 

What a combination! Savings 
up front! A boon to American 
and Canadian industries! A 
safeguard for American and 
Canadian jobs! Now, that's a 
triple threat, and one Teamster 
consumers can be proud to 
have in their corner. 


he International Brother- 
i i hood of Teamsters is com- 

mitted to protecting your 
best interests, be it at the bar- 
gaining table, in the legislative 
arena or within the consumer 
forum. 

Check these new auto sales/ 
leasing programs out, and if 
they can meet your needs and 
help you save a little cash, uti- 
lize them. They were created to 
help you and your brother and 
sister Teamsters everywhere. 
This is just one of the things the 
new IBT has in the works to 
help you! 


he Teamsters Building 
Material and Construction 
Division convened re- 
cently in Miami, Florida for its 
annual four-day policy session, 
with IBT General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis, long- 
time head of this key Teamster 
division, chairing the sessions. 

Also in attendance were 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, IBT Vice Presi- 
dent and Canadian Conference 
Director Ed Lawson and Vice 
President Harold Friedman, 
who were joined by IBT DRIVE 
Director Wallace Clements, and 
former Construction Division di- 
rector Tommy Owens, now with 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO. 

Weldon began by introducing 
two relatively new figures on 
the construction scene: Gary 
Dixon, recently named director 
of the Construction Division in 
the Western Conference; and Ed 
Kantzler, acting director of the 
Construction Division for the 
Central Conference, who'll re- 
place ailing and retiring vet- 
eran CCT Construction Director 
Dick Crowther on April 1. They 
were joined by veteran con- 
struction industry leaders Al 
Marinelli and Larry McDonald 
from the Canadian Confer- 
ence’s construction division, as 
well as Roy Alston, director of 
the Eastern Conference Con- 
struction Division, and Chuckie 
O’Brien, director of construction 
for the Southern Conference, in 
greeting delegates and making 
reports on conditions within 
their jurisdictions. 

The four-day early February 
session gave policy committee 
members the opportunity to dis- 
cuss some hard facts about the 
industry's condition, take a 
brief look at many of the recent 
changes within the Teamsters, 
and consider solutions to help 
stabilize an industry that has 
been eroded in recent years by 
the proliferation of non-union 
operations, the open-shop 
movement and an almost un- 
precedented lack of solidarity 
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Construction 
Division 
Policy Session 
Convenes 


among building trades unions. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Mathis gave delegates a far- 
reaching overview during the 
week on topics ranging from 
the prospects for negotiating a 
second pipeline addendum that 
will recognize the realities of 
bargaining with union compa- 
nies in a climate where nearly 
90% of all the work on large or 
small projects is being awarded 
to non-union pipeline compa- 
nies, to an in-depth discussion 
of tough new IRS rules govern- 
ing business use of an automo- 
bile, a touching eulogy for Jesse 
Carr, and a discussion of 
DRIVE’s recent efforts. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, in his second 
appearance before construction 
delegates, gave an upbeat re- 
port, saying the union is “mov- 
ing; we're growing.” He pre- 
dicted also that while the 
Construction Division needs “a 
lot of mending, a lot of care 
and a lot of growth, with the 
changes coming in America, for 
which this union is preparing, 
it should be one structure in our 
International Union that grows 
as America evolves, high-tech 
industries arrive on the scene 
and other changes occur. The 
Construction Division is one di- 
vision that is going to reap the 
harvest,” he promised. 

Presser urged delegates to 
work together, and “plant a lit- 
tle seed, start to organize, get 
into the public sector and other 
areas where you've never been 
before, which is what's account- 
ing for the growth in our union 
today,” in order to weather cur- 
rent storms and stay on top. 

Canadian Conference Direc- 


tor Ed Lawson, a veteran con- 
struction leader, noted several 
serious problems facing the del- 
egates, topping the list with the 
selection of a new Construction 
Division director to replace 
Mathis. 

Lawson noted also the very 
real inroads non-union opera- 
tions are making in both the 
U.S. and Canada, and urged 
Teamsters to fight the hard- 
headedness and unwillingness 
to face realities in construction 
that today seem to blight the 
industry. “Unless the building 
trades unions can function to- 
gether, and rid themselves of 
restrictive work practices that 
cost members jobs, they’‘re 
going to keep losing construc- 
tion all over North America,” 
Lawson said. “It's becoming 
like a bunch of bloody vultures. 
We're all going to be so busy 
carving each other up that none 
of us are going to wind up with 
anything.” 

Lawson suggested that per- 
haps the solution, at least in 
construction, is for unions to 
communicate with each other, 
recognize that the bulk of the 
construction work is going non- 
union and sit down and talk 
about the problems. 

“It's a tough, competitive so- 
ciety out there on construction 
and we better be prepared to 
make some of those changes if 
they‘re necessary,” he said. 
“We're all workmen here on the 
job site trying to put some 
union members to work and we 
need to do it on an organized 
basis.” 

Also addressing the dele- 
gates was former division direc- 
tor Thomas Owens, now an offi- 
cer with the AFL-CIO’s Building 
and Construction Trades De- 
partment. Owens shared with 
delegates some mutual con- 
cerns on both contract mainte- 
nance agreements and organiz- 
ing, reporting the good news 
that in contract maintenance 
over the past three years, the 
number of Teamsters on such 
jobs has increased by 60% per- 
cent—an encouraging sign. 
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Owens, in lamenting the 
downtrend in the number of 
construction jobs, noted another 
by-now-familiar trend when he 
said, “We watch industries 
closing up and pulling out of 
the country. At one recent St. 
Louis meeting, we heard repre- 
sentatives of Dupont predict 
that there’s a possibility that 
Dupont in the next two years 
will close 13 plants in this 
country and move them all 
overseas. 

“This is the kind of word that 
you hear from every industrial 
person all over the country,” 
Owens noted. “Obviously, orga- 
nized labor is going to have to 
change their operation; they'’re 
going to have to change their 
style. Some of the unions that 
can't make these changes are 
not going to make it,” he 
warned. 

Another person reporting to 
delegates was DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements, who noted 
that DRIVE has now reached 
the ranks of the heavy-hitters in 
terms of political action com- 
mittees, for the first time in the 
union's history, by raising $1.5 
million last year through 
DRIVE, in the process rising to 
position 24 among the nation’s 
4,243 American PACs. 


General President Presser and General Secretary-Treasurer Mathis address 


the construction policy committee. 
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Crediting all the assistance 
given by Teamster affiliates 
that helped make that 1984 suc- 
cess possible, Clements looked 
to the future, envisioning a day 
when hundreds of thousands of 
our members would have the 
dollar-a-week DRIVE checkoff in 
their contracts. “Can you imag- 
ine what we could do, if even 
100,000 of our 1.9 million mem- 
bers gave $1 a week?” Clem- 
ents said. “With 100,000, that’s 
$5.2 million a year, $10 million 
every other year! We would 
have the money to do the things 
we want to do and, hopefully, 
in our lifetime have a Congress 
and President that can help us 
repeal the most anti-union, poi- 
sonous section of Taft-Hartley, 
14(b), so we can go back to 
being one of the strongest 
unions in the world!” 

While all five area conference 
Construction Division directors 
also addressed the delegates, 
the South’s Chuck O’Brien made 
a special report on problems 
faced by Teamsters as the re- 
sult of proposed budget cuts at 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) project, and asked for del- 
egates’ help in mobilizing sup- 
port against such a move. 

Noting that today “you can't 
just take care of your people as 


a business agent; you also have 
to get involved in politics,” the 
Teamster said, “It seems like in 
the dizzying world of Washing- 
ton, where everybody sits up 
there and thinks they have a 
better way or better answer, 
they have now taken the posi- 
tion that it's time to destroy 
TVA, destroy the valley, and 
destroy the livelihoods of the 
people who work in the valley 
and to sell it off.” 


While General President 
Presser and the International 
Union are moving rapidly to 
find legislative solutions to the 
TVA problem, O'Brien sug- 
gested that events at TVA 
speak of another, darker, prob- 
lem troubling labor today—the 
lack of true trade unionism, sol- 
idarity and respect for jurisdic- 
tional lines. Affirming that such 
problems are spreading, 
O'Brien said, “We need to turn 
it around. Once we can get 
back to basics, and get the 
building trades back to basics, 
things will be all right.” 


Commenting on O'Brien's 
TVA report and a recent meet- 
ing at headquarters to which he 
referred, Weldon Mathis noted 
that such sessions are typical of 
the “new” Teamsters Union. “I 
know what happened when 
Chuckie and the TVA people 
went in there,” he said. “Jackie 
didn't make a couple notes and 
say ‘okay, I'll check on this.’ He 
called some people in and said, 
‘Hey, get busy on this. Call 
whoever we've got to call and 
let's get something done.’ That's 
the way he operates.” 


During this Teamster session, 
many other topics were, of 
course, discussed. Such ses- 
sions, at which direction and 
goals for the division can be 
discussed informally and de- 
bated openly, set important 
groundwork for the upcoming 
Construction Division session, 
which this year will convene in 
Scottsdale, Arizona in mid-May. 
The issues won't go away, but 
discussion always helps Team- 
ster leaders get a better handle 
on the problems at hand. 


eamsters General Presi- 
j dent Jackie Presser cele- 

brated Valentine’s Day a 
little differently last month, us- 
ing the occasion to pay a sur- 
prise visit to one of the Easter 
Seal Society's area centers, this 
one its Northwest Washington 
chapter, where he brought 
youngsters valentines and holi- 
day candy, received a valentine 
from them in return, and saw 
for himself the high caliber 
work being done to assist these 
youngsters in their day-to-day 
lives. 

Presser, whose longtime in- 
terest in Easter Seals’ work ini- 
tially led to the union's support 
of this cause, wanted to ob- 
serve the kind of activities tak- 
ing place at this center, one of 
three treatment facilities and 
two offices serving residents of 
Washington, D.C., Prince 
George’s and Montgomery 
Counties, and three down-state 
counties (St. Mary’s, Charles 
and Calvert Counties) of Mary- 
land. 

At these centers, children 


from birth to age three are en- 
rolled in pre-school classes or 
in infant programs, and to age 
6 in specialized day care pro- 
grams, with more than 500 chil- 
dren and adults attending var- 
ious clinics and therapy 
sessions operated by the Soci- 
ety as outpatients. 

Jackie got totally involved 
during the visit, speaking with 
the center's executive director, 
Nancy Marconi, and director of 
development, Luanne Hage, 
both longtime friends of Wash- 
ington Teamsters, about the 


Jackie Pays A 
Valentine's Day Visit 
To an Easter Seal Center 
To See How 
Teamster Donations 
Are Put to Work 
To Help Disabled Kids 


center's ongoing programs. He 
also compared notes with them 
about the activities of the 
Cleveland Easter Seal Center, 


which the Presser family helped 


fund construction for a few 
years ago. 

He was reminded by Marconi 
that many of the clients at 
these centers are multi-handi- 
capped and could be suffering 
from any of a number of dis- 
abling conditions, including: 
cerebral palsy, spina bifida, hy- 
drocephalus, muscular dystro- 
phy, mental retardation, emo- 
tional disorders, head injury, 
stroke, multiple sclerosis, ar- 
thritis or others. 

Presser visited first a new 
child care center created just 


last year by the Northwest facil- 


ity, inspired by the success of a 
similar neighborhood outreach 
program conceived two years 
ago by the Southeast Washing- 
ton Easter Seal Center—a day- 
care center for severely and 
profoundly impaired young- 
sters, whose parents must work 
to support families. 
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Jackie's love for youngsters 
was abundantly evident as he 
bent to floor-level to catch the 
youngsters’ attention and inter- 
est them in brightly packaged 
gifts of candy he had brought 
along for them, watched with 
enjoyment as they intently at- 
tempted to unwrap the bundles 
and, like any good parent, 
warned nursery assistants with 
them to “watch the sticks” on 
the lollipops in the packages, 


During his recent Easter Seal 
center visit, Jackie had a great 


time—learning about the programs, 


meeting with the children, 

touring the treatment and training 
classes, and examining ; 
the D.C. Society’s new child care 
facility for severely impaired 
youngsters, in which Teamsters can 
take great pride since their telethon 
donations helped make it possible! 
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which quickly made their way 
to the mouths of the more ad- 
venturesome in the group. 

A parent is a parent, as those 
watching the Teamster leader 
quickly found out, as he cajoled 
the youngsters with quiet talk 
into smiling for him, grabbing 
for a gift held out enticingly, or 
otherwise responding to his car- 
ing concern that each child get 
a bundle. 

On leaving this area, Jackie 
showed his expertise on treat- 
ment centers by comparing the 
types of toys and training 
equipment the Washington cen- 
ter has to those of the much 
newer Cleveland center. De- 
scribing alphabet coded steps 
and color coded learning toys 
that help Cleveland children 


'‘ progress, Presser promised to 


find out where the Cleveland 
center got its equipment, pass 
the information on to Washing- 
ton and, hopefully, see that 
they get some of the same type 


of materials to use in their own 
work. 

After touring other rooms in 
the complex, Jackie ventured 
into one of the treatment rooms, 
brightly adorned with all kinds 
of holiday hearts. There, Jackie 
invited several youngsters onto’ 
his lap to get acquainted. One 
youngster, still sleepy from an 
early morning departure for 
school, was unsteady on her 
feet and so concerned the 
Teamster leader that he held 
her hand and provided support 
the entire time of their visit. 
Due to the early hour of the 
visit, many of the youngsters 
had, in fact, yet to arrive at the 
center by the time Jackie left for 
a pre-scheduled meeting, but 
they need have had no fear. He 
left enough candy at the center 
for all the youngsters currently 
being treated there, as well as 
the young pupils at the center's 
sister facility in Southeast. 

(Continued on next page) 
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EASTER SEALS 


In addition to the valentine, 
Easter Seal staffers had another 
present for the Teamster 
leader—a wristband they are 
encouraging all telethon spon- 
sors in the District of Columbia 


Our Support Means 

A Lot, As Valentines 
From Poster Child 
Danielle & Her Mother 
Demonstrate 


to wear to remind themselves 
that this year’s D.C. campaign 
goal is one million dollars 
($1,000,000), which would repre- 
sent an all-time high for any te- 
lethon in the nation’s capital 
city. Since IBT headquarters is 
in Washington and many of our 
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area Teamster locals are ex- 
tremely active with the Easter 
Seal cause, it seems likely that 
quite a few of those wristbands 
will be popping up on Téam- 
sters in the days leading up to 
Telethon ‘85, which will take 
place on March 30-31. 

No one can visit an Easter 
Seal center and doubt that our 
donations are helping. In fact, 
staffers excitedly pointed out 
that because our corporate 
headquarters ARE in D.C., our 
donations had helped to make 
possible the new child care fa- 
cility that is helping so mahy 
parents cope with an otherwise 
overwhelming day care plate- 
ment problem. 

It also was interesting to note 
that the Easter Seal people pro- 
vide such treatment on a first- 
come, first-served basis, free to 
those in need of it, with the 
only proviso being that the 
youngster is not so severely im- 
paired that it makes providing 
care dangerous. Teamsters plan 
to lend their full support to the 
Easter Seal cause again this 
year and hope to join poster 
child Danielle Newman on the 
telethon in a few weeks. Dan- 
ielle and her mother also used 
Valentine's Day to wish Gen- 
eral President Presser a happy | 
holiday and thank the Team- 
sters for their generous support 
of the Easter Seal Society's ef- 
forts over the past seven years. 

This Teamster leader and IBT 
staffers don't really have to be 
convinced of the importance of 
our continuing contributions to 
this good charitable cause, 
though. Several staffers, in fact, 
know all about Easter Seals’ | 
work, having seen the tremen- 
dous results they achieve 
through personal experience. 
One IBT staffer and parent, for 
example, noted how well her 
deaf son had done at a Mary- 
land Easter Seal center, learn- | 
ing to speak, sign and read, | 
thanks to the efforts of involved 
Easter Seal volunteers and 
professionals. 

Another noted how much her 
daughter's walking and motor 
skills, both problems caused by 
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a birth defect, had improved 
with the help of physical ther- 
apy at an excellent D.C. treat- 
ment center. 

Such services, offered rou- 
tinely by Easter Seal Society 
chapters in the areas in which 
they're located, are just the tip 
of the iceberg. 

Last year, in fact, thanks to 
generous public support, more 
than 800,000 people received as- 
sistance—ranging from physi- 
cal therapy for children born 
with birth defects to the invalu- 
able assistance accorded adults 
stricken with cancer or a 
stroke—through the Easter Seal 
nationwide network of rehabili- 
tation services and programs. 

Learning to speak again after 
a laryngectomy is as tough a 
fight as any disabled young- 
ster's. But that’s the struggle 
thousands of people with 
speech problems or other disa- 
bilities wage. So, too, is the 
battle to regain mobility follow- 
ing a disabling stroke. At 
Easter Seal treatment centers, 
thousands of such stricken peo- 
ple get the help they need to 
carry on their fight for inde- 
pendence. These are the people 
we sometimes forget are 
helped, too, when we see the 
cute youngsters in the cam- 
paign ads and at the centers. 

Easter Seals does help them 
all, and the youngsters Jackie 
visited are proof of that. And 
who knows, maybe our involve- 
ment will help a generation of 
youngsters and their parents 
learn more about the union. 
Someday one of these young- 
sters may even want to be a 
Teamster! Certainly, when they 
next meet Teamsters from 
around the country they'll be 
able to extend a hearty hello 
and realize these are just a few 
more of the “nice people” who 
care about what they and their 
friends need to develop strong 
bodies and independent lives. 

We in the Teamsters are 
proud to be backing Danielle 
and all the other fighters who 
are aided by Easter Seal efforts. 
We're in this fight with Danielle 
and her friends to the end! 
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eamsters have a number of favorite charities, many of which 
we have strongly supported for years. 

In New York City recently, IBT Vice President and Eastern 
Conference Director Joseph Trerotola demonstrated that fact when 
he delivered a generous donation on behalf of New York Team- 
sters Joint Council 16 to host Dennis James during United Cerebral 
Palsy’s recent telethon in this, their 34th year of fund-raising ef- 
forts. 

New York Teamsters are proud to note that they have been 
strong supporters of this effective charitable program for some 
years now, and readily demonstrate that solidarity by manning 
the phones and helping out at telethon time as well as throughout 
the year. 

We've said it before and will say it again. Teamsters have 
heart! 


he Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is one of the great 

development and power 
giants in the world, and today 
that giant is being threatened. 

Created in 1933 by a mandate 
from Congress to regulate the 
flow of the Tennessee River sys- 
tem and to produce power for 
millions of consumers, the Au- 
thority today employs about 
37,000 people, many of them 
Teamsters. 

If some projected budget cuts 
pass Congress and go into ef- 
fect, many of these jobs could 
be threatened. That is a 
scenario the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will 
fight vigorously to keep from 
happening. 

In the last month, General 
President Jackie Presser met at 
IBT headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with top officials and 
labor representatives from the 
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TVA to lend support in prevent- 
ing what could be drastic and 
disastrous cuts in the budget 
and to give solid backing to the 
TVA labor council. The council 
consists of 15 labor unions which 
represent all kinds of workers 
in the Authority and which deal 
directly with the TVA on work- 
ers’ rights and job conditions. 

“We're going to do whatever 
is necessary to protect our 
workers and their projects,” 
Presser told the representatives 
from TVA. “We know your prob- 
lems. We know the principles 
involved. And we know what 
has to be done to help.” 

The main legislative effort in 
the coming weeks will be to 
prevent any further budget cuts 
and to save TVA Teamsters’ 
jobs. Presently, there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 Teamsters 
working on various TVA proj- 
ects, ranging from construction 


to full-time maintenance. 

Teamster members, however, 
work in every facet of the giant 
project—from maintaining its 
recreational areas to delivering 
materials to the various projects 
it oversees. 

The construction sector has 
been the hardest hit in terms of 
jobs in recent years. In Nash- 
ville alone, some 1,000 Team- 
sters lost jobs when construc- 
tion of a plant was stopped just 
two years from completion. 
That site today looks like a 
ghost town, with the structure 
left standing only half com- 
plete. 

TVA presently employs 14,000 
full-time construction workers, 
down significantly from the 
20,000 construction workers it 
employed just a few years ago. 

And in the agriculture devel- 
opment project in Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, unemploy- 
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ment is already at 16 percent. If 
the projected new budget cuts 
go into effect, it is predicted 
that unemployment could soar 
as high as 28 percent. 

The TVA budget has already 
been cut back 38 percent. “We 
are looking at our priorities,” 
one TVA official told Presser, 
“and we've already done as 
much belt tightening as can be 
done. We could accept a budget 
freeze, as other agencies and 
government projects must face, 
but any cuts must be made with 
good reason.” 

Historically, the TVA was the 
product of a long period of 
growing concern in America 
about the management of once- 
abundant resources, squan- 
dered during three centuries of 
settlement. 

Instrumental in revitalizing 
one of the most depressed sec- 
tions of the country—where by 
the early 1930s soil-depleting 
crops and poor logging prac- 
tices had left the land barren 
and in many areas aban- 
doned—the TVA provided not 
only electricity to an impover- 
ished community, but a re- 
newed economy for its resi- 
dents. 

While farm conditions were 
improving dramatically, new 
industries were, at the same 
time, moving into the area. 
With hydroelectric power in 
plentiful supply, new material 
plants burgeoned in the valley. 
Industries such as metals, fi- 
bers, timber products and 
chemicals flourished. New jobs 
were born, and employment 
was high. 

It is sadly ironic that jobs— 
one of the very things that the 
TVA was created to provide— 
are now so dangerously threat- 
ened by the budget cuts which 
are being considered. 

“The IBT,” President Presser 
pledged, “will wholeheartedly 
stand behind Teamster mem- 
bers whose livelihoods are en- 
dangered by this proposed leg- 
islative action. Whatever we 
can do on their behalf will be 
done.” 
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Reliable energy resources, jobs for 
workers, recreational opportunities 
for area residents—just some of the 
benefits TVA projects provide. 


he Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, established in 1933 
by an Act of Congress, is 
an independent corporate 
agency of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Created to regulate the flow 
of, and establish a deep water 
navigation channel in, the Ten- 
nessee River, and to control 
flood waters in the Tennessee 
and lower Mississippi Valleys, 
the TVA is chiefly known as an 
energy-producing company. But 
its areas of involvement have a 
far more extensive reach. 

The TVA has the responsibil- 
ity of providing for reforestation 
and agricultural and industrial 
development of the valley, pro- 
viding for the national defense 
and the manufacture of muni- 
tions in times of national emer- 
gency, and operating experi- 
mental chemical plants for the 
development of new fertilizer 
materials. 

Charged also with caring for 


conservation and development 
of natural resources in the Ten- 
nessee River basin, the TVA 
has established recreational fa- 
cilities on its lakes which offer 
parks, boat docks, marinas, 
swimming beaches, campsites, 
summer cabins, resort centers, 
wildlife refuges and observa- 
tion areas for the public's use. 

Its system of 39 dams provide 
flood control, navigation, elec- 
tric power production, water 
supplies and recreational facili- 
ties for the 4.7 million people 
who reside in surrounding 
counties. The geographical 
area serviced by TVA power 
covers some 80,000 square 
miles, including almost all of 
Tennessee, northern Alabama, 
northeast Mississippi, and 
smaller areas of Kentucky, 
Georgia, North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

The Authority today employs 
some 37,000 people, including 
nearly 4,000 Teamster members. 
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YOU CAN HELP SAVE 
TVA TEAMSTERS’ JOBS BY 
CONTACTING CONGRESS 


fort aimed at protecting TVA 

Teamsters’ jobs, the IBT is 
urging as many members as 
possible to contact their Sena- 
tors and Representatives to 
seek opposition to TVA budget 
cuts in the 1986 budget pro- 
posal. 

Such action, if approved, 
would inevitably result in the 
loss of Teamster jobs. At pres- 
ent, there are approximately 
4,000 IBT members working on 
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various TVA projects, from con- 
struction to full-time mainte- 
nance jobs. 

The sample letter here is pro- 
vided only as a guideline for 
you to follow in contacting your 
members of Congress. Your let- 


ters and cards will join with 
those being sent by IBT mem- 
bers employed by TVA, and 
other members of their locals, 
ensuring that the Teamsters’ 
voice is heard loud and clear 
on Capitol Hill. 


THE TVA 
LABOR COUNCIL 


he Tennessee Valley 
Trade and Labor Council 
includes representatives 

from 15 different national and 
international unions who repre- 
sent TVA employees in a multi- 
tude of jobs and crafts. TVA has 
long advocated an established 
policy of working with union 
representatives to promote “mu- 
tual understanding” and a good 
working relationship between 
labor and management. 

Through the council, TVA pol- 
icy states, “employees partici- 
pate in forming and administer- 
ing the personnel policies and 
rules under which they work 
and in increasing interest, initi- 
ative, and cooperative effort on 
behalf of the TVA programs.” 

Representing the IBT on the 
labor council is Charles L. 
O'Brien, director of the Con- 
struction Division for the South- 
ern Conference of Teamsters. 
George Blaylock, IBT business 
agent from Local 515, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, serves as al- 
ternate. 

Twelve IBT locals have mem- 


bers employed by the TVA. 
These TVA local unions are: 


® Local 61 

Hickory, North Carolina 
® Local 89 

Louisville, Kentucky 
® Local 215 

Evansville, Indiana 
@ Local 236 

Paducah, Kentucky 
®@ Local 327 

Nashville, Tennessee 
® Local 402 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama 
® Local 515 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
® Local 519 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
@ Local 528 

Atlanta, Georgia 
@ Local 549 

Kingsport, Tennessee 
® Local 612 

Birmingham, Alabama 
@ Local 984 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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SPOTLIGHT ON AGING 


Our Elderly 


Are in Jeopardy; 
Teamsters Can Help 
Stop the Tragedy 


La oiass 


(Excerpted from “Abuse of the Elderly: A Special Report.” PARADE magazine, 
February 17, 1985. Used with permission of the author, Donald Robinson.) 


ost of us are familiar 
M with child abuse and 

wife abuse. We've heard 
a lot about it in the media 
lately. But emerging on the 
scene today is another form of 
abuse, one so terrifying that it 
may take a while to filter out of 
the halls of Congress where 
legislators have been hearing 
about the problem as part of a 
six-year investigation by a sub- 
committee of the House Select 
Committee on Aging. The sub- 
ject—abuse of the elderly—ac- 
cording to legislators and in- 
vestigators hired by PARADE 
magazine, is getting to be a 
problem of major national pro- 
portions and a true national 
disgrace. 

Abuse of the elderly, both 
groups have found, has become 
almost commonplace in Ameri- 
can society today, with most 
abuse of the aged coming from 
members of their own families. 

According to PARADE's find- 
ings, published in a February 
17, 1985 PARADE magazine 
story in the Washington Post, 
more than a million men and 
women over the age of 65 are 
seriously mistreated—physi- 
cally, psychologically and fi- 
hancially—each year. Such 
abuse can happen in any class 
of society, in cities large or 
small, in suburbia or on a farm. 

While some examples of 
abuse may be hard to believe, 
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all have been documented and 
are based on the continuing in- 
vestigations by the House Se- 
lect Committee subcommittee 
which compiles its statistics 
from police departments, hospi- 
tal and social-service organiza- 
tion records in all 50 states. 

According to PARADE’s find- 
ings, one out of every 25 old 
people is abused—a staggering 
statistic. 

Examples ranged from a 39- 
year-old Illinois woman who 
chained her 81-year-old father 
to a toilet and tortured him for 
several days, to an 8-year-old 
who beat his 81-year-old grand- 
mother, urged on by his par- 
ents. Abuse can take the form 
of assault, neglect, deprivation, 
even rape. The average victim 
is 75 or older and, more often, a 
woman. Most victims must rely 
on others—generally, those who 
abuse them—for care, food and 
shelter. 

“Until now,” says Representa- 
tive Pepper, “no one has really 
recognized how widespread this 
terrible problem is. The truth is 
that no one wanted to recognize 
it. We ignored it because it was 
just too horrible to accept. We 
didn't want to believe that 
things like this could take place 
in a civilized nation.” 

“We Americans have always 
abused our old people,” says 
Dr. Suzanne K. Steinmetz, a 
professor of individual and fam- 


ily studies at the University of 
Delaware. Dr. Steinmetz, who 
warned the House committee 
six years ago about the grow- 
ing menace, says, “You can 
find case after case of elderly 
abuse in the court records of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. We 
have a tendency to physical 
violence. It has become second 
nature with many families. 
They are violent with old peo- 
ple as well as children. 

“The situation is getting 
worse because people are liv- 
ing longer and are not economi- 
cally productive anymore. Their 
families have to care for them 
and don't know how. Many lose 
control out of frustration.” 

Howard Segars, clinical di- 
rector of Guardianship Services 
in Brookline, Mass., has made 
a study of the causes of abuse 
of the elderly. “Resentment at 
having to tend to a frail, bed- 
ridden, incontinent parent can 
push some people to the break- 
ing point,” he explains. “The 
situation can cause frustration, 
anger and resentment and can 
trigger some awful form of 
abuse. These people really 
want to do right by their par- 
ents, but they cannot cope with 
all the emotional and financial 
stress placed on them. Ob- 
viously, their early relationship 
with their parents can contrib- 
ute to the tensions too.” Segars 
stresses, however, that many 
people find fulfillment in caring 
for elderly parents. 

Other experts say alcoholism, 
drug addiction, marital prob- 
lems and long-term financial 
difficulties contribute most in 
leading people to abuse their 
parents. The son is the most 
likely abuser, accounting for 
about 21 percent of all cases, 
followed by the daughter and 
the victim's spouse who is pro- 
viding care. 

Significantly, people who 
were abused as children are 
most likely to mistreat their 
parents when they grow old. 

Last July, Los Angeles news- 
papers reported that a middle- 
aged man and his sister, Mi- 


(Continued on next page) 
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OUR ELDERLY IN JEOPARDY 


chael and Nadine Pensis, had 
been arrested for holding their 
90-year-old aunt a prisoner for 
four years in a metal shed be- 
hind their house. The neighbors 
ignored her cries for help be- 
cause the sister said she was 
crazy. 

Sexual abuse of old people 
also is all too common. A 74- 
year-old woman in New Jersey 
was beaten and raped by her 
son-in-law. The woman's 
daughter demanded that her 
mother keep silent about it. “I'm 
warning you,” she said. “You 
won't have a home to sleep in if 
you say anything about this.” 

Risa Breckman, director of the 
Elder Abuse Project of the New 
York City Victim Services 
Agency, says that much rape of 
old people goes unreported. 
“Victims are reluctant to say, 
"My child raped me,’ and old 
men and women are not rou- 
tinely checked for rape in hos- 
pitals,” she explains. “There 
are two myths. One is that rape 
has to do with sex. The other is 
that 65-year-old women no 
longer have any sexuality, so 
they can't get raped. Well, the 
truth is that women 65 years 
and older are often raped—and 
by members of their families.” 

Neglect is another form of 
abuse. An 84-year-old woman 
in Washington, D.C., terminally 
ill of cancer, was denied proper 
medical attention by her grand- 
son because he didn't want to 
“dissipate” her income and 
property on hospital and doc- 
tors’ bills. 

The daughter and son-in-law 
of an elderly woman in New 
Jersey left her at home all day 
without food. One day, she fell 
and lay on the floor with a bro- 
ken hip for eight hours. The 
daughter confessed that she 
wanted her mother to die. “It 
would make our life a lot eas- 
ier,” she declared. 

Some old people are sub- 
jected to intense psychological 
abuse by their relatives. This 
can run from simple verbal as- 
saults to a protracted and sys- 
tematic effort to dehumanize, 
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How To Spot A Victim 


ow do you recognize an 

a elderly victim of abuse? 
Dr. George Cornell, di- 

rector of the emergency room at 
the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center in New York 
City, says: “There are many 
clues to look for. Bad bruises, 
black eyes and broken bones, 
for instance. And burns. It’s as- 
tonishing how often abusers 
burn defenseless old people. If 
the old person does not have a 
convincing explanation for his 
injuries, you certainly may sus- 
pect elderly abuse.” 

Adds Dr. Cornell: “If an old 
person complains that he is 
constantly harassed by his fam- 
ily, cursed at, told that he’s 
going crazy when he knows he 
is perfectly sane, you can be 
suspicious. He may well be the 
victim of deliberate psychologi- 
cal abuse.” 

What should you do about it? 
“Call your local department 
of social services,” suggests Dr. 

Edmund Dejowski, director of 


sometimes with the intention of 
driving an old person to insan- 
ity or suicide. 

William Delahunt, district at- 
torney of Norfolk County, 
Mass., tells of a woman in 
Quincy whose family ostracized 
her. “They ordered her out of 
the kitchen when the rest of the 
family ate,” says Delahunt. 
“They instructed her to stay in 
her bedroom and not associate 
with the family. They told her 
she was not wanted. She ended 
up in tears on the steps of a 
church. A police officer eventu- 
ally brought her to a city shel- 
ter.” 

Hundreds of cases of finan- 
cial exploitation by relatives or 
caretakers also have been doc- 
umented. An ailing Florida man 
was swindled out of a 40-acre 


Project Focus, a federally fi- 
nanced program to improve pro- 
tective services for endangered 
adults. “Tell them you'd like to 
report a case of elderly abuse. 
You may not even be required 
to give your name.” 

Project Focus has information 
concerning services for adults 
who may need protection. Send 
a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to: Project Focus, Dept. 
P, FAS, Room 9438, 60 Hudson 
St., New York, N.Y. 10013. 


orange grove by a nephew 
whom he trusted. The nephew 
fed him liquor with his medica- 
tions, then threatened him 
physically until he signed. The 
old man had only his Social Se- 
curity pension left. “I guess I 
signed too many papers,” he 
said. “I still fear for my life.” 

Saddest of all are the cases 
of elderly people who have 
lived independently until ill- 
ness or injury landed them in 
the hospital. Upon release, they 
learn to their dismay that their 
families have sold their homes 
out from under them. Some 
family members also have had 
relatives committed to mental 
institutions or placed in nursing 
homes as a means of obtaining 
their property. 

In addition, thousands have 
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been fleeced of their Social Se- 
curity, disability and welfare 
benefits by crooked operators of 
boarding homes. “We see case 
after case where old people 
have to beg the boarding home 
operators for their own money,” 
says Jack D'Ambrosio, New Jer- 
sey Ombudsman for the Institu- 
tionalized Elderly. “The opera- 
tors use the money to control 
the old people. They punish 
them by depriving them of 
money if they don’t perform jobs 
around the house that the oper- 
ators insist they do—work that 
they should not have to do be- 
cause Social Security is already 
paying for their maintenance.” 

Some boarding-home opera- 
tors have been guilty of vio- 
lence and neglect toward their 
aged residents as well. Last 
March, Chicago social workers 
had to saw through rusty steel 
bars to rescue eight gaunt, hun- 
gry old people from a boarding 
home strewn with human excre- 
ment and overrun by rats. Chi- 
cago newspapers reported that 
the old people were jammed 
into tiny rooms, with coffee 
cans as urinals. The proprietor 
allegedly made the residents 
turn over their welfare checks 
to her. She was arrested. 

Complicating the problem of 
abuse is the fact that elderly 
people seldom report incidents 
to authorities. More than 70 per- 
cent of all cases are reported by 
third parties. Old people appar- 
ently are ashamed to say that 
they've been abused by their 
own children, don't want to 
cause trouble for their children 
or simply are afraid. 

Many state officials admit 
that the elderly are not ade- 
quately protected. On average, 
state governments devote 
merely 6.6 percent of their pro- 
tective-services budgets to this 
group. A few states, however, 
provide the elderly with better 
defenses against abuse. 

For example, New Jersey's Of- 
fice of Ombudsman for the In- 
stitutionalized Elderly, estab- 
lished in 1978, is the strongest 
of its kind in the nation. It has 
subpoena power and the right 
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to enter any institution for the 
elderly 24 hours a day. New Jer- 
sey also recently enacted a law 
that requires doctors, nurses, 
social workers and other profes- 
sionals to report any serious, 
unexplained bruise on an el- 
derly person as well as any 
other sign of abuse. Failure to 
report can bring a $500 fine. 
South Carolina has a law that 
makes failure to report elderly 
abuse punishable by six 
months’ imprisonment and/or a 
$1000 fine. 

Delaware's Dr. Steinmetz 
says the one hope is for govern- 
ment agencies to provide coun- 
seling and financial help to 
families caring for aged par- 
ents. 

Some local organizations are 
making a start. The Family 
Service Association of Santa 
Clara Valley in California is pi- 
oneering in the prevention of 
abuse by furnishing counseling 
to people who are under ex- 
treme stress while trying to 
care for an old person. The Vet- 
erans Administration hospital 
in nearby Palo Alto is helping 
by admitting aged veterans for 
week-long stays. This gives 
their families a respite from the 
endless, nerve-racking strain of 
caring for them. 

Representative Pepper fears 
that the problem of elderly 


abuse will grow as the number 
of old people increases. By 
1983, the number of people 
aged 65 and over had risen to 
more than 27 million. By the 
year 2000, it will be close to 35 
million. “The more older people 
we have,” warns Pepper, “the 
greater will be the incidence of 
elderly abuse—unless we take 
steps now to curb it.” 

Pepper proposes a six-point 
program: 

1. Congress must enact legis- 
lation providing funds and di- 
recting every state to establish 
specific programs to protect its 
elderly. 

2. Each state should enact an 
abuse-reporting law with teeth 
in it and give an ombudsman 
power to protect the aged. 

3. All states must insure that 
personnel at institutions for the 
elderly are qualified—that they 
don’t have criminal records or 
histories of mental illness. 

4, Prosecutors must move 
with all their resources against 
abusers of the elderly. 

5. Judges must hand down 
stiff penalties to offenders, not 
slaps on the wrist. 

6. Most important, Americans 
must stop denigrating the el- 
derly. Children should be 
taught to respect old people for 
their insight, judgment and ex- 
perience. 
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House Select Committee on 

Aging in connection with the 
proposed legislation, write: 
Rep. Claude D. Pepper, Dept. P, 
Room 715, House Annex 1, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 


I you wish to contact the 


Teamsters who have informa- 
tion concerning abuse of the el- 
derly are urged to contact this 


Where 
To Write 


Congressional committee and 
offer your input. 

The Department for Retiree 
Affairs would like to hear from 
you, too. We are appalled at 
such information and would 
like to know how widespread 
such abuses are. Simply mail 
any correspondence to the de- 
partment and mark it “Elderly” 
in the corner. We'd like to hear 
from you! 


he IBT DRIVE Department 

has had a happy surprise 

in recent weeks. DRIVE 
Director Wallace Clements, 
who had expected interest in 
the union's political program to 
wane after the build-up to last 
fall's elections, has found in- 
stead that enthusiasm is stead- 
ily building. 

In fact, at a recent IBT in- 
house staff meeting, Clements 
reported to IBT officers and de- 
partment directors that support 
is actually growing by leaps 
and bounds, as affiliates hurry 
to join the new dollar-a-week 
programs for DRIVE now in 
place for United Parcel Service, 
Consolidated Freightways, Yel- 
low Freight System and Ryder/ 
PIE employees. 

Checkoff systems, of course, 
are not new—many Teamster 
locals have had them in their 
contracts for many years. But 
this new systemwide corporate 
support is, and the Teamsters 
are anxious to get all members 
eligible for such programs par- 
ticipating as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

After all, you have to ask 
yourself, ‘What's a dollar a 
week?” Most of us probably 
would spend that on a cup of 
coffee, a Sunday paper or a 
soda every day, yet DRIVE is 
only asking for ONE DOLLAR 
each week! And they're putting 
all those individual dollars to- 
gether and achieving great 
things with them. 

The Teamsters, as you've 
heard before, are developing a 


powerful political voice on Cap- 


itol Hill for the first time. 
We're making ourselves 
heard—and from the looks of 


legislation being introduced be- 


fore the 99th Congress, the size 


of the budget deficit and the ar- 
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ray of budget-cutting efforts 
that are going to be considered 
in coming months, we will need 
every bit of pull we can muster. 

IBT locals, we're proud to 
say, realize all this and are 
doing their part. IBT DRIVE is 
reaching out to all those who 
have not yet realized the impor- 
tance of DRIVE or the impact 
we can have. 

In a recent swing through 
New York, DRIVE representa- 
tives added a few more new 
members to DRIVE’s ranks by 
visiting Teamsters Locals 272 
and 282. 

At Local 272 in New York, 
New York, DRIVE representa- 
tives collected $10-per-week af- 
filiate checkoff cards from every 
officer and business agent affil- 
iated with the local, thanks to 
some successful proselytizing 
by Eugene Bennett, Local 272's 
secretary-treasurer. 


Local 272 executive board mem- 
bers, shown here with Secretary- 
Treasurer Eugene Bennett and their 
Teamster charter (of which they’re 
very proud), are all smiles over 
their oe recent success with 


At Local 282, which first be- 
came active in the DRIVE pro- 
gram just a few months back, a 
very successful shop stewards’ 
session was held on January 31, 
1985, at which the local's in-the- 
trenches troops heard an in- 
formative presentation on 
DRIVE. 

Governmental Affairs Director 
Paul Locigno, DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements and Local 
282 President Robert Sasso must 
have been very persuasive in 
describing the need for the revi- 
talized program, since they 
were able to collect more than 
300 weekly checkoff cards for 
DRIVE at the meeting. 
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They report that at an aver- 
age contribution rate of $1 per 
week, $52 per year, more than 
$15,000 was raised for DRIVE in 
one night. 

Local 282's officers, joined by 
IBT DRIVE field representatives, 
are now actively canvassing 
the other 4,000 members of this 
busy Teamster local and, hope- 
fully, will have more big num- 
bers in terms of new DRIVE 
members to report soon. 

Down in the Southern Confer- 
ence region, DRIVE is also mak- 
ing inroads. 

IBT DRIVE Representative 
W.C. Smith, III, who's assigned 
the task of bringing SCT UPSers 
into the program, recently vis- 
ited International headquarters 
to discuss his progress with IBT 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents and DRIVE staffer Randy 
Logan. 

Detailed charts within the de- 
partment recount at a glance 
the day-to-day progress made 
by the DRIVE field staff in re- 
cruiting new members among 
all Southern Conference locals. 
They are always a source of in- 
terest to the representatives 
when they're in town, fostering 
a friendly competition in which 
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At a recent Local 282 stewards sem- 


inar, thanks to an effective presen- 
tation by DRIVE spokesmen, more 


than 300 signed checkoff cards were 


collected. Shown here, IBT DRIVE 
Director Wallace Clements tells the 
group about the importance of 
DRIVE; below, Local 282 stewards 
are shown volunteering for the vol- 
untary checkoff program; on the 
facing page, Local 282 President 
Robert Sasso (right) presents the 
cards to Clements and IBT Govern- 
mental Affairs Director Paul Lo- 
cigno (left). 


Below, DRIVE Rep. W.C. Smith, III, 
checks on the progress being made 
by DRIVE among UPSers within the 
Southern Conference with DRIVE 


each field person hopes to ex- 
cel. These days those numbers 
have to be changed almost 
daily as DRIVE membership es- 
calates! 

Teamsters Local 515 of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is no newcomer 
to the DRIVE program, having 
long been one of its staunchest 
supporters, but there, too, 
DRIVE representatives have 
been been making new inroads 
among Teamsters who formerly 
weren't on the DRIVE rolls. 

Local 515 President Bobby Lo- 
gan recently invited IBT DRIVE 
Field Representative Mike 


Mathis to his area to explain 
the DRIVE program to members 
at Mitchell Tire Company. Mike 
and Local 515 Business Repre- 
sentative George Blaylock must 
have been persuasive, since 
most of the company’s employ- 
ees volunteered for the weekly 
checkoff before the session con- 
cluded. 
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Making the DRIVE pitch to Local 
515 members at Mitchell Tire at the 
invitation of Local 515 President 
Bobby Logan (standing, center 
back) is DRIVE Rep. Mike Mathis. 
Below, Mike and Local 515 Business 
Representative George Blaylock 
look on as these Teamsters agree to 
participate in the program and help 
keep their union at the forefront in 
terms of political action. 
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It just goes to show that even 
in areas where the interest in 
politics and being involved is 
high, there is always more we 
can do. And in those areas 
where there has been little or 
no interest, there is a mammoth 
job to be done. 

DRIVE's staff won't rest until 
every member of every Team- 
ster local across the country 
has been advised about the 
need for this political action 
program and given a personal 
opportunity to decide whether 
to participate or not. They can't; 
the stakes are too high for all of 
us if they fail! 
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CONGRESS IN FOCUS: THE BATTLE 
OF THE BUDGET 


n February 4, President 
© Reagan sounded the 

opening bell in what 
promises to be a months long 
fight with Congress over the 
shape and size of the federal 
budget. 

Overall, the spending plan 
which the President has pro- 
posed represents a fairly hefty 
assault on the federal deficit, 
reducing it from $222 billion 
this year to $144 billion in fiscal 
1988. When the Reagan budget 
is examined in detail, however, 
the plan proposes extensive 
cutbacks and outright elimina- 
tion of many federal programs 
and subsidies and drastically 
reorients federal spending 
priorities. 

Though there are winners 
and losers in every proposed 
budget, the striking thing about 
the Administration's plan is just 
how many groups would see 
changes. In rough order, those 
being hit hardest by the pro- 
posed budget would be farm- 


ers, local governments, civil 
servants, hospitals and college 
students. The only really big 
winner would be the defense 
industry and the military which 
is actually slotted for a nearly 
13 percent increase in spending 
authority. Cast in familiar 
“guns vs. butter” terms, this 
proposed budget represents a 
switch to margarine and MX 
missiles. 

The Administration is calling 
for the outright elimination of 
more than 25 domestic pro- 
grams, including the Job Corps, 
the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration, mass transit subsidies, 
revenue-sharing, the Export-Im- 


port Bank and federal support 
for Amtrak. Others targeted for 
severe cutbacks include the stu- 
dent loan program, farm price 
supports and crop loans, veter- 
ans benefits, Medicare and 
Medicaid, housing subsidies 
and highway funding. In addi- 
tion to the actual cuts under 
this plan, hundreds of other 
federal programs would be “fro- 
zen” at their current levels of 
funding. 

That some strict budget-cut- 
ting is necessary is obvious. 
The ironic thing is that, even if 
this plan were approved in full, 
federal spending would ac- 
tually increase 1.5 percent over 
this year because of the in- 
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creasing interest on the na- 
tional debt—the one item that 
can't be cut. Indeed, interest 
payments on government bor- 
rowing are now the fastest 
growing non-military part of the 
budget. 

Any attempt to roll back or 
cut domestic programs is sure 
to raise a hue and cry on Capi- 
tol Hill. If anything, the 
Congressional opposition to the 
proposed cuts in this budget is 
likely to be louder and stronger 
than any in recent years since 
much of the budget cutting is 
aimed directly at the middle 
class. 

Specific examples of this tar- 
geting include: 

e Eliminating federal loan 
guarantees to students whose 


families earn more than $32,500 
a year; 

e Limiting to $4,000 the total 
amount of federal aid any stu- 
dent can receive, regardless of 
family income; 

e Eliminating all federal 
funding for Amtrak; 

e@ Eliminating all operating 
subsidies for commuter rail and 
bus lines; 

e Increasing the cost of Medi- 
care premiums by ten percent; 

e Requiring a means test 
($15,000) on V.A. medical care; 

e Imposing a two-year mora- 
torium on subsidized housing 
starts; 

® Raising the upfront fee to 
five percent of the principal on 
V.A. home loans; 

e Freezing the budget for 


Up To Our Necks 
In Debt 


reached $1.6 trillion. When President Reagan took of- 


OC: December 31, 1984, the total U.S. federal debt 


fice in January, 1981, the debt stood at $930 billion. Due 
to continuing budget deficits, by the end of this year, U.S. 
indebtedness will hit $1.9 trillion and easily pass $2 trillion 
sometime in 1986. In other words, the federal debt will have 
gone from $1 trillion to $2 trillion in only five years. 

Last year, the U.S. paid out more than $111 billion in inter- 

est payments alone. That figure is expected to rise by another 
$20 billion this year and will consume nearly 15 percent of 


the total federal budget. 
Now that's some debt. 


Interest on the national debt is one of the fastest growing 
items of the budget and the only one that can't be frozen or 
cut. A perfect illustration of how serious the debt problem has 
become can be glimpsed by looking at President Reagan's 


proposed budget this year. 


If he gets all the spending cuts he’s asking for (about $50 
billion), the President's budget will still operate at a deficit of 
about $180 billion. At current interest rates, such a deficit will 
increase net interest payments on the national debt by $20- 
$25 billion. In other words, nearly half of the proposed $50 
billion budget cuts would immediately be swallowed up by 
rising interest payments. Now that's food for thought. 

You may disagree with President Reagan's spending priori- 
ties, but you can't blame him for trying to reduce the deficit. 
Uncle Sam's one step away from debtor's prison. 
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building and repairing high- 
ways; 

e@ Reducing by $300 million 
the federal subsidy for airline 
transportation. 

In addition, the ripple effect 
of many other program cuts will 
reach into the lives of nearly 
every American citizen. For ex- 
ample, eliminating revenue- 
sharing and urban development 
grants will drastically handicap 
the ability of states and cities 
to maintain and repair deterio- 
rating roads, bridges and sew- 
ers. 

About the only big ticket item 
to escape unscathed by the pro- 
posed budget cuts is Social Se- 
curity. Making good on his 
campaign promise, President 
Reagan has refused to propose 
any reductions in either basic 
Social Security benefits or their 
cost-of-living increases. 

Congress has already sig- 
naled its intention to carefully 
examine the Reagan budget 
and reverse what it sees as un- 
just or counterproductive spend- 
ing reductions. Moreover, the 
lawmakers will undoubtedly 
take a less sacrosanct view of 
the defense budget and propose 
that some cuts be made in that 
area. 

Whatever the final shape of 
the budget is, there is no ques- 
tion that it will bear heavily on 
the lives of every Teamster fam- 
ily, working or retired. Because 
we are so diverse, involved in 
so many industries and profes- 
sions, there probably isn't a 
single item in this proposed 
budget that doesn’t directly af- 
fect a significant portion of our 
membership. 

Due to the budget's potential 
impact on our members, the IBT 
is gearing up for what will be 
one of the fiercest legislative 
battles ever seen on Capitol 
Hill. We, as well as your 
elected representatives, need 
grass roots input in order to 
protect and defend your legiti- 
mate interests in the coming 
political crossfire. The quality 
of your life and your family’s is 
at stake, and the time for politi- 
cal involvement is now. 
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ITU‘s Controversial Proposed Merger 
Leaves Members Searching for Direction, 
Union in Need of Real Answers 


t seems that the fate of the 
| International Typographical 

Union (ITU) is, unfortunately, 
“up for grabs.” With the IBT 
keeping a guarded distance 
from the internal turmoil of the 
union, the ITU has been topsy- 
turvy ever since its annual con- 
vention last fall. At their con- 
vention, the delegates passed a 
compromise resolution that the 
Executive Council come up with 
a merger agreement with the 
Graphic Communications Inter- 
national Union (GCIU) or an- 
other AFL union within a 90-day 
period of time, and that failure 
to conclude an agreement 
would compel the Executive 
Council to forward the ITU/IBT 
merger proposal to the member- 
ship for a referendum vote. 

During that 90-day period, the 

ITU membership entered a 
stretch of utter confusion sel- 
dom experienced by organized 
labor in the United States and 
Canada. In various jurisdictions 
across the U.S., ITU members 
have initiated decertification 
bids as a means for ultimately 
joining up with the Teamsters. 
More and more members have 
joined ranks with the “Coalition 
for Merger,” which consists of 
ITU members who vehemently 
oppose the “sellout” merger 
with the GCIU. During this pe- 
riod of infighting, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the ITU was 
busily piecing together an unu- 
sual merger proposal with the 
chief executive officer of the 
GCIU. It appears that the pres- 
entation of the merger docu- 
ment has stirred up a measure 
of embarrassment among the 
GCIU's board members. 
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The board members of the 
GCIU have apparently begun to 
consider very seriously their 
own accountability for the glar- 
ing irregularities of the pro- 
posal to merge the ITU with the 
GCIU. 

The irregularities cited by the 
board members generated con- 
siderable concern about the 
possible legal complications of 
the proposal. The board con- 
cluded that the merger docu- 
mentation had possibly been 
modified and that portions of 
the merger arrangement, such 
as a new constitution and an 
implementation agreement, 
were not to be found. 


he GCIU board also sug- 
gested that the ITU's fi- 


nancial information was 
incomplete and the dues pro- 
posal rather unrealistic. In ad- 
dition, they questioned their 
own officers’ refusal to allow 
the ITU secretary-treasurer to 
present financial information. 


At their meeting in Annapo- 
lis, Maryland during the week 
of February 4, 1985, the GCIU 
board members voted over- 
whelmingly not to endorse the 
merger proposal when it is for- 
warded to the GCIU member- 
ship for a referendum vote. Vot- 
ing not only to refuse favorable 
recommendation for the pro- 
posal’s passage, but also to at- 
tach conditions to their decision 
to present it to the membership, 
the board demanded a detailed 
actuarial report, information on 
the liabilities of the Union 
Printers Home, an update on all 


current ITU litigation, and more 
concise data on the proposed 
dues structure and staff reduc- 
tions. The conditions also pro- 
hibited the GCIU officers, staff 
and representatives from offi- 
cially promoting the merger 
proposal. 

Contract analysts have deter- 
mined that the merger proposal 
between the GCIU and the ITU 
is “not worth the price of the 
paper on which it is printed.” 
Within the multitude of ques- 
tionable provisions in the pro- 
posal, there remain a remark- 
able number of under-empha- 
sized benefits for the current 
ITU Executive Council: 


e@ All current ITU Executive 
Council members will have 
their terms of office extended 
by 18 months, or until June, 
1988, without referendum ap- 
proval by the ITU membership. 

@ The proposal pledges unu- 
sual arrangements permitting 
the current ITU vice presidents 
to work out of their homes or to 
locate in any area that indulges 
their personal needs. 

@ All current ITU officers, rep- 
resentatives, and organizers re- 
ceive guarantees of their cur- 
rent salaries, and receive a 
seven percent increase to cover 
the cost of increased fringe ben- 
efits. 

e ITU officers, representa- 
tives and organizers could gain 
coverage from as many as four 
pension plans—the ITU Negoti- 
ated Pension Plan; the GCIU 
Officer, Representative and Or- 
ganizer Retirement Fund and 
Plan; the GCIU Supplemental 
Retirement/Disability Fund, and 
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the GCIU Employer Retirement 
Fund. 
Although it is not spelled out 


in the proposed merger cove- 


nant, it has been discovered 
that there will be coincidental 
profits to the Executive Council 
members. For example: 

® Current ITU President Bob 
McMichen will receive between 
$70,000 and $80,000 from an ITU 
insurance policy payable soon 
after merger with the GCIU. 

® The GCIU will provide all 
ITU officers, representatives 
and organizers with new GCIU- 
owned cars and gasoline credit 
cards. 

In contrast to the extensive 
participation from both the ITU 
and the IBT membership which 
the Teamsters sought and wel- 
comed in developing its gener- 
ous merger/affiliation proposal 
to the ITU, the ITU/GCIU merger 
proposal was pieced together 
hastily by the heads of the two 
unions without even the full 
participation of the entire ITU 
Executive Council. The uncon- 
ventional methods used in 
reaching the proposed ITU/ 
GCIU merger have evoked 
charges of “treachery” from 
those ITU members who have 
managed to learn details of the 
clandestine arrangement. These 
beleaguered, but informed, ITU 
members have pledged that 
they will “fight vigorously in 
opposition to this proposal to 
annihilate the oldest trade 
union in the United States.” 

On February 1, these coura- 
geous members filed suit in 
federal court in Washington, 
D.C. to halt the referendum on 
the GCIU proposal and the 
other illegal infringements of 
their membership’s rights. 


nion members who have 
U evaluated the sellout 
deal have assailed var- 
ious other components of the 
proposed merger as ruinous to 
the membership. These in- 
formed members resent strongly 
the provisions that the ITU 
hame and constitution would 
disappear forever, and that all 
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ITU locals must change their 
name to "GCIU” by 1988. They 
resent, as well, the mandated 
closing of the ITU headquarters 
in both Colorado Springs and 
Canada. 

Other conditions of the pro- 
posal also anger the ITU mem- 
bership. They include: 

@ The dues structure, which 
is cleverly ambiguous. At ap- 
proximately $7.90 per month, 
the dues estimate is calculated 
on an uncertain membership 
prediction. There are other 
costs of transferring personnel 
that have not been considered. 
The dues could easily be dou- 
bled. 

e All ITU strike payments 
would cease. 

e ITU publications would be 
terminated, and only the cur- 


rent GCIU magazine would con- 
tinue. 

e ITU retirees would lose 
their vote, could not hold local 
or international office, could not 
vote on delegates to conven- 
tions, and could not be elected 
as delegates to conventions. 

® And, finally, there is no 
provision to improve or pre- 
serve the ITU pension plan. 

Even a quick glance at a few 
of the most unconscionable fea- 
tures of the proposal to merge 
the ITU with the GCIU would 
embarrass a member of a trade 
union. The very purpose of a 
union is to protect the workers 
it represents. The proposal that 
was pieced together by the up- 
per echelons of the ITU and the 
GCIU can be perceived only as 
a travesty of trade unionism. 


Education: A Priority 


eamsters believe there's 
k always something we can 
learn, and for that reason, 
in this International Union, 
even our in-house educators 
take advantage of schooling op- 
portunities when they arise. 

Attending a seminar in Ad- 
vanced Education Techniques 
at the George Meany Center for 
Labor Studies recently was IBT 
Assistant Education Department 
Director Sally Payne, one of the 
teachers in the IBT’s educa- 
tional programs for stewards 
and officers. 

Payne attended a week-long 
course at the center that exam- 
ined various teaching methods, 
and studied which had proved 
most successful. Payne reports 
that, according to most studies, 
“student-centered” programs, 
such as those already used by 
the Teamsters, in the long run 
have proven more successful in 
conveying information than lec- 
ture or study type courses. 

Payne was able to put these 
and skills learned at similar 
workshop seminars to immedi- 
ate use, with a large number of 


workshops she, Education Di- 
rector Art Kane and other de- 
partment instructors had lined 
up for the early part of the year. 

In February and March, 1985, 
for example, no week was free 
from the classroom, with IBT 
educators fully committed to the 
task of making our representa- 
tives the nation’s finest. In Feb- 
ruary, for example, they trav- 
eled to Avon, New York, 
Toronto, Canada, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Washington, D.C., Fall 
River, Mass., and Seattle, 
Wash. 

Just a few of the already de- 
termined dates and locales for 
March and April follow: 


March 9 Los Angeles, Local 630 
Calif. 

March 10 Philadelphia, Local 628 
Pa. 

March 16-17 Syracuse, Locals 1149 & 
N.Y. 316 

March 18-22 Los Angeles, AFL-CIO Ed. 
Calif. Dir. Mtg. 

March 29-30 Ontario, Local 141 
Canada 

April 13-14 — Portland, Local 162 
Oregon 

April 27 Hickory, N.C. Local 61 


Quite an ambitious schedule. 
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he Civil Service Employ- 

ees Association of 

AFSCME was once again 
handed an overwhelming rejec- 
tion by the employees of the 
New York Thruway in January 
after an unsuccessful CSEA bid 
to represent these New York 
civil servants. 

Teamsters affiliated with New 
York Teamsters Local 72, with a 
crushing vote of 1,316 to 386, 
said “NO” to the CSEA power 
play, and “YES” to continuing 
negotiations by their bargain- 
ing representatives for their 
third Teamsters Union agree- 
ment. 

CSEA was no newcomer to 
the Thruway’'s ranks, having 
represented Thruway employ- 
ees for many years prior to 
1978. At that time, workers fed 
up with multiple wage rates 
that in some classes had as 
many as 67 pay rates for the 
same job and other inadequa- 
cies, such as lack of proper con- 
tract ratification processes and 
a poor grievance procedure, 
opted for representation by the 
Teamsters, voting for the swing 
to the IBT banner with a strong 
ratification vote. 

The CSEA intervention this 
time was of a somewhat suspi- 
cious nature, timed to occur at 
the most critical point in the 
Teamsters’ negotiations for a 
new contract. CSEA’s actions, 
in fact, forced negotiations to 
an end for a time since New 
York state law regarding public 
employees, unlike current Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
rulings, prohibits negotiations 
from continuing while such a 
question is pending. 

Vincent Trerotola, principal 
officer of Local 72, criticized the 
lack of concern CSEA showed 
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for members by interfering with 
the bargaining process. He 
summarized the group’s cam- 
paign as essentially one of vili- 
fication of the Teamsters, not- 
ing that CSEA’s arsenal of 
tactics included many promises 
on which the union could not 
possibly deliver. 

In the end, Thruway employ- 
ees were just too smart to buy 
the empty promises of the 
CSEA, which today continues to 
lose thousands of members 
across New York State. 

In the end, despite vigorous 
blanketing of the Thruway with 
organizers and materials, CSEA 
managed to persuade only 18% 
of the unit to vote for them. 

With this battle behind them, 
Trerotola says, it’s back to the 
bargaining table, where he 
hopes to conclude negotiations 
in the near future for a new 
pact covering the 2,113 mainte- 


EW YORK STATE 
THRUWAY 


These New York State Thruway Em- 
ployees are Teamsters all, whether 
their job is operating a snowplow to 
keep the highways clear, perform- 
ing maintenance work that keeps 
all vehicles on the road, collecting 
the tolls motorists pay as they 
travel along this highway system, 
or tending to the administrative 
and clerical duties that keep the 
Thruway’s records and files in or- 
der. 


nance people, snow plow and 
equipment operators, toll booth 
people and office and clerical 
workers covered by this, the 
third agreement to be negoti- 
ated by the Teamsters for these 
New York State civil servants. 

“The real key to our win,” 
Trerotola adds, “was the solid 
record of accomplishment we've 
been able to achieve in the last 
two contract negotiations. We 
plan to do even better this 
time.” 
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The Impact of Imports: 


WHY WE'RE SAYING 
“BUY AMERICAN” 
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TEAMSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN JOBS! 


or several months now, 
F you've been reading and 
hearing about the IBT's 
“Buy American” campaign—the 
fight against imports, the push 
for American-made products. 

If you scan the papers or lis- 
ten to the news, you've also 
been hearing disturbing—and 
sometimes confusing—reports 
about the U.S. economy .. . re- 
ports about record trade defi- 
cits, growing frustration over 
unfair foreign competition in 
the marketplace, puzzling refer- 
ences to an “overvalued” dollar, 
and an out-of-balance trade 
policy. 

What's it all about? Why is it 
important? How does it affect 
the average American, the typi- 
cal Teamster member? 

The bottom line is that it's 
about jobs, and how we can 
protect them. It's about the 
economy, and how we can 
make it strong. It's about the fu- 
tures of American and Cana- 
dian workers, and how we can 
ensure that they will have se- 
cure ones. 

It's important because Amer- 
ica and her work force are being 
threatened as surely as if war 
were declared—threatened by a 
loss of jobs, a loss of revenue, a 
loss of pride, and a loss of 
world prestige. It's important 
because North America’s indus- 
trial future is at stake, and the 
outlook is far from rosy. 

It affects you right down to 
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the potentially empty pockets of 
your foreign-made blue jeans. 
Because those “cheaper” im- 
ports you and your family buy 
are anything but “cheap”—they 
will cost this country dearly in 
the long run. When multina- 
tional corporations close U.S. 
plants and factories to set up 
operations in Europe and Asia, 
or are lured across the border 
by lower labor costs in Mexico, 
it means American workers are 
out of jobs. And that means that 
unemployment rolls swell, and 
you—the American taxpayer— 
face an even heavier tax bur- 
den. 


If all this doesn’t worry you, it 
should! If you think it doesn't 
concern you, it does! And if it 
doesn't make you angry, it bet- 
ter! 


Because American ingenuity 
has been virtually up for grabs 
in the world marketplace; we're 
being beaten at our own game 
by foreign nations which take 
American ideas and inventions, 
and market them sometimes 
better, often faster, and usually 
cheaper than we do, or at least 
so it appears to consumers. 


In just the past generation, 
we've seen the transistor radio, 
the color TV and the pocket 
calculator—all American inno- 
vations—become virtual mono- 
polies of Japanese companies. 
We're being undersold by gov- 


ernment-subsidized European 
markets, and outwitted by 
Asian competitors. And, on top 
of it all, we're being fiscally un- 
done by a “strong” American 
dollar which has raised the 
price of U.S. exports overseas 
while making imports less ex- 
pensive in this country. 


And when you get right down 
to it, in large part we have our- 
selves to blame. We American 
consumers, purchasing those 
less expensive foreign-made 
products at ever-alarming rates, 
need to recognize our share in 
the problem, and take the re- 
sponsibility to solve it. 


Statistics show, for example, 
that last year Americans bought 
increasing amounts of manufac- 
tured goods from abroad—in- 
cluding cars, up 27.2 percent; 
electrical machinery, up 46.5 
percent; telecommunications 
equipment, up 41.3 percent; and 
iron and steel products, up an 
astounding 61.1 percent. 


Take a look at just two indus- 
tries—the American footwear 
industry and the textile/apparel 
industry—both of which have 
been severely injured by soar- 
ing imports. In 1984, 80 foot- 
wear-producing factories 
closed, throwing some 5,000 
workers off the job. The textile/ 
apparel industry reports that, in 
1983, fully 45 percent of the do- 
mestic market had been taken 
over by imports; in women’s ap- 
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parel, the penetration rate was 
more than 50 percent. Today, 
those statistics are even higher. 
The industry, in fact, maintains 
that “the loss of 300,000 jobs in 
the apparel field during the last 
ten years is directly and pri- 
marily attributable to the surge 
of imports... .” 


The present picture may be 
dim, but it's far from hopeless. 
In fact, if we as consumers are 


partly to blame for the present 
state of affairs, then we have 
the power to help improve con- 
ditions. And this is where the 
IBT “Buy American” campaign 
comes in. 


In order to make intelligent 
purchases, we need to be in- 
formed consumers. We need to 
have data available on what 
products are American-made, 
on what items are produced by 
union brothers and sisters 
across the land. 


The IBT’s ongoing research 
into this area is a time-consum- 
ing, in-depth project. We plan 
to provide members with peri- 
odic “BUY” lists that will offer 
information about major, well- 
known household products and 
consumer goods that are being 
produced in this country, so 
that informed purchases can be 
made. 


Inevitably, we will overlook a 
product or be misinformed 
about an item. We aren't knowl- 
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out and labyrinthine that they resembled 


BR: a marathon of negotiations so drawn 


the pre-bout antics of a pair of Sumo wres- 
tlers, I have just about reached tentative agree- 
ment on the sale of the Japanese rights to a new 


book of mine. 


This will bring in a modest, but welcome, hunk 
of yen. The amount will be considerably more 
modest after my Tokyo agent, my New York 


agent, the Japanese Ministry of Finance, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and various local tax 
collectors each take their share. But there should 
still be enough left over to satisfy my yen for 


some new consumer goods. 


The Japanese sale will help me buy a new car. 
What's much more exciting, though, (and much 
more relevant to this column) is that I’m also 
going to buy a new computer. I don’t yet know 
which make or model I'm going to get, but I do 
know one thing for certain: I'm going to use my 
Japanese earnings to buy an American-made 


computer. 


It's hardly a sacrifice. The best personal com- 
puters anywhere on earth are those designed 
and built right here at home. Americans invented 
the personal computer, and Americans developed 
it into a hugely successful new product. 

But now the rest of the developed world—in 
particular, Japan—has launched a major effort to 
catch up in personal computers. And the brunt of 
that international marketing bonanza is going to 
be aimed at the world’s largest market for per- 


sonal computers, the U.S.A. 


I heartily urge every American computer buyer 


to resist these foreign blandishments. We should 


stick to the home-grown stock for a variety of 
reasons, but there's one rationale that is preemi- 
nent: We Americans should buy American com- 
puters because they're American. 

Clearly, if this simple-minded nationalism ap- 
plied across the board, then I ought to urge you 
to buy American-made cars, American shoes, 
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creed. 
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The computer buyer need not feel 
like a sucker when he or she 
practices the “Buy American” | 
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edgeable about every step ina 
company’s production process; 
we will invariably find that 
some firms use one foreign- 
made part in their otherwise 
“made in the USA” product, or 
operate a plant that produces 
one product in a line that isn’t 
union-made while others are. 
Unfortunately, loopholes will 
present problems, but we'll be 
trying our best to keep you in- 
formed, advised, and aware. 
As part of our on-going “Buy 
American” educational process, 


this issue of The International 
Teamster offers some practical 
guidelines on what to look for 
when purchasing a product 
that will help you determine 
whether it’s American- or Cana- 
dian-made. 

And for those who are seri- 
ously considering the purchase 
of a personal computer, we of- 
fer the comments and expertise 
of Washington Post staff writer, 
T. R. Reid, who definitely en- 
courages would-be hackers to 
“buy American.” 


In the months ahead, the IBT 
will continue to offer timely and 
practical product information to 
its members, not only through 
the pages of this magazine, but 
through special brochures, col- 
umns, press releases and other 
educational materials. 


The battle against imports 
has begun in earnest, and IBT 
members can expect to be kept 
advised about the progress of 
the campaign as we proceed— 
full speed ahead! 


: kican Computers 
sti the Brightest 


agton Pollp, Reprinted with permission.) 


American wine, etc. Indeed, I urge you to do just 
that. Though this might have a devastating im- 
pact on the Volvo-driving, brie-nibbling Yuppie 
lifestyle many hold dear, Americans ought to buy 
American. 

In the case of cars, this is not always an easy 
argument to make. I have always bought Ameri- 
can cars on principle, but I often feel like a 
sucker for it. There’s a breezy little Toyota that 
would exactly fill the bill for the new car I need 
now, but I won't even look at it. This is what is 
known as blind chauvinism. Japanese consumers 
practice it like mad, which is one of the reasons 
Japanese firms have been so remarkably suc- 
cessful since the occupation. 

The computer buyer, however, need not feel 
like a sucker when he or she practices the “Buy 
American” creed. There is simply no foreign- 
made personal computer now available that can 
match American products, and I don't know of 
any coming up in the next few months. 

With the possible exception of the Epson QX-10 
(although it sounds like a brand name that came 
Over on the Mayflower, “Epson” is a Japanese 
brand), I can’t think of a single Japanese com- 
puter I'd like to own. 

Until this fall, I might have gazed longingly at 
the Radio Shack Model 100, which is a fine little 
machine even though it’s built by Kyocera, a Jap- 
anese firm. But now American firms such as 
Hewlett-Packard, Texas Instruments and Digital 
have turned out their own lap computers to com- 
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pete with the Model 100, and every one is supe- 
rior to the Kyocera entry. 

The British-made Apricot is an interesting little 
PC aimed at the educational market. But the fruit 
of choice in this field is still Apple, and should 
remain so for a long time to come. 

Mighty Mitsubishi has entered the fray with an 
IBM clone desk-top computer sold here under the 
Sperry and Leading Edge brand names. Just 
when this model arrived, however, IBM cut it off 
at the knees with a price cut that makes the 
Mitsubishi machine noncompetitive. Leading 
Edge, a forward-looking company that should 
have known better than to rely on an offshore 
supplier, has been selling its computers at a loss 
just to stay in the market. 

After years of dour predictions about a Japa- 
nese “invasion” of the personal computer market, 
foreign firms have only about 5 percent of the 
U.S. market—most of it in the Model 100. The 
reason is that nobody has been able to match the 
quality, ingenuity and value of the American 
computer. 

How sweet this is! Our country last year had a 
$35 billion trade deficit with Japan—up from $10 
billion just four years ago. In the past generation 
we have seen the transistor radio, the color TV 
and the pocket calculator—all American innova- 
tions—become virtual monopolies of Japanese 
companies and their economic “colonies” 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

But now, with the most intriguing new product 
in decades, the personal computer, the United 
States is on top. And U.S. buyers, if they buy 
right, can keep it that way. 


Note: The IBT Research Department advises that Zenith 
Data Systems is now also offering an American-made 
personal computer. The computer itself—an IBM com- 
patible pc—is made by the United Steelworkers of 
America, and the monitors are made by members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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Helpful Hints: 


What to Look For 
When You Buy... 


rying to determine 
i whether or not a product 
is made in the U.S. or 
Canada can be a challenging 
proposition, but there are a few 
basic guidelines that can help 
you as a consumer. 

Look for the “country of ori- 
gin’—lf a product is not made 
in the U.S.A., it must indicate 
somewhere on the product the 
country where it was made. The 
“somewhere” is the catch, since 
there is no set, standard loca- 
tion on products where this no- 
tice must appear. One hint: if 
the item is a product that is un- 
der a warranty, check the serial 
number location. You will be 
able to determine the probable 
place of manufacture, or at 
least the firm’s headquarters lo- 
cation. 

Check apparel and home 
fashions labels—Effective De- 
cember, 1984, garments and 
home fashion products manu- 
factured in this country must 
bear a “Made in U.S.A.” label. 
If the item was made outside 
the U.S., it must have the 
“country of origin” indicated. 

Check with the store clerk— 
Many times, the store clerk who 
is waiting on you is familiar 
enough with a product to know 
where it was made. This is 
often especially true with men’s 
and women's garments. The 
clerk may have learned such in- 
formation from the buyer or the 
tailor, or may have made a 
point to find out because 
enough people have asked. 
Store clerks can also help you 
find “hidden labels” that will 
tell you about the manufac- 
turer—labels that are sewn on 
the inside of a man’s coat 
breast pocket, or on the inside 
waistband of a woman's skirt, 
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or other places not readily visi- 
ble to a hurried shopper. 
Beware of “Assembled in 
U.S.” labels—A consumer prod- 
uct, whether it’s a TV set or a 
man’s shirt, can only be labeled 
“Made in U.S.” if at least 51 
percent of its value is repre- 
sented by U.S. labor and mater- 
rials. Other nameplates, with 
less than 51 percent, may say 


“Assembled in U.S.” or “Final 
assembly in U.S.” 

Container labels might misled 
you—Don't make a judgment 
about a product based only on 
what may be printed on the 
container box. Look at the ac- 
tual product. Sometimes, only 
the containers are made in 
the U.S. 


Asbestos in Your Local School? 


e have known for years 
Wie workers in ship- 

yards, construction, 
truck repair shops and other as- 
bestos-exposed jobs face extra 
danger from cancer and lung 
disease. Now, according to a 
new survey by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, there 
may also be health risks for 15 
million children and 1.4 million 
school employees who study 
and work in schools containing 
“friable” (loose or crumbly) as- 
bestos material. 

According to the EPA survey, 
35% of all schools built before 
1979 contain some loose asbes- 
tos. And EPA admits that may 
be a low estimate. The real fig- 
ure may be closer to 50%. 

Exposure to asbestos can 
cause cancer of the lungs, 
stomach, colon, rectum, esoph- 
agus and larynx; and asbestos 
is the only known cause of me- 
sothelioma, cancer of the lining 
of the lungs or abdomen. 

EPA regulations required all 
schools to be inspected for fria- 
ble asbestos by June, 1983. But 
if there is asbestos in your 


schools, there is still a fair 
chance the school administra- 
tion doesn't know it: One out of 
six school systems surveyed by 
EPA had not even begun to con- 
duct these inspections. 

Even if school administrators | 
know there's an asbestos prob- 
lem, you may not. As of January 
1984, 25% of the schools that 
knew they had friable asbestos 
had not told parents, 21% had 
not told school employees. 

Once a school system finds 
loose or crumbly asbestos, that 
doesn't mean they will automat- 
ically remove it. Fewer than 
half the schools with friable as- 
bestos have removed any of it, 
or have any plans to do so. | 
Nearly 30% of the school sys- 
tems say all they are doing to 
correct the asbestos hazards is | 
what EPA calls “special opera- 
tions and maintenance proce- | 
dures.” This amounts to little 
more than warning children 
and employees not to disturb 
the asbestos. 

Find out what's being done 
about asbestos and your chil- 
dren's health: call your school! 
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Co. Coercion’s Unfair, NLRB Says 


National Labor Relations 

Board, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit recently held that an 
employer who sets up and dom- 
inates an “employee commit- 
tee” on job grievances during a 
union organizing campaign vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In 1981, Lawson, a Midwest- 
ern food store chain, became 
the target of an organizing cam- 
paign among sales assistant 
employees. 

Among its other anti-union re- 
sponses, the employer began 
holding meetings at its central 
training center for sales assist- 
ant employees. Groups of em- 
ployees were brought in and 
told to select employee mem- 
bers to serve on a Sales Assist- 
ants Committee, which would 
discuss employee job com- 
plaints with management. Only 


if The Lawson Company v. 


those complaints put on meet- 
ing agendas by Lawson's man- 
agement were open for discus- 
sion. Each meeting was 
followed by a management 
memorandum to sales assistant 
employees claiming “progress” 
on issues discussed, which im- 
plied that the committee had 
been instrumental in obtaining 
improvements for employees. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board found originally that the 
employer dominated and inter- 
fered with employee rights 
through the Sales Assistants 
Committee. 

The Court of Appeals on re- 
view rejected Lawson's conten- 
tions that its management-run 
committee did not violate the 
Taft-Hartley Act's prohibition 
against company unions. The 
Court concluded that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
correctly found that Lawson 
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dominated the committee, not- 
ing that Lawson employees ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
Sales Assistant Committee by 
signing union authorization 
cards. 


IBT Seeks Leg. Remedy to Armored Car Decision 


his month the United 
T States Court of Appeals in 

New York upheld a deci- 
sion issued by the National La- 
bor Relations Board last spring 
which is having and will con- 
tinue to have a devastating im- 
pact on the unionized armored 
car industry. 

The case involved Wells 
Fargo Armored Service Corpo- 
ration. The Board held that un- 
der Section 9(b) (3) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, 
Wells Fargo could legally with- 
draw recognition from Team- 
sters Local 807 as its employ- 
ees’ bargaining representative 
and terminate an approxi- 
mately 40-year bargaining his- 
tory. Since the Board's decision, 
armored car companies all over 
the country have been with- 
drawing recognition from Team- 
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ster local unions, relying upon 
Section 9(b) (3). 


Section 9(b) (3) prohibits the 
Board from certifying a union, 
like a Teamster local, which 
admits non-guards to member- 
ship, to represent a union of 
“guards.” For many years, the 
Board has treated armored car 
drivers, and also express cour- 
ier service drivers, as “guards” 
under Section 9(b) (3) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. This 
has made it difficult for Team- 
ster local unions to represent 
these employees, notwithstand- 
ing their strong interest in 
Teamster representation. 


The International Union has 
challenged the Board's applica- 
tion of Section 9(b) (3) to ar- 
mored car and courier drivers 
in countless cases and partici- 


pated in the appeal of the Wells 
Fargo decision. 

At this point, however, a leg- 
islative change would appear 
to be the more likely remedy. 
The union is actively lobbying 
to obtain a Congressional hear- 
ing on this Section 9(b) (3) prob- 
lem, in an effort to amend the 
statute to eliminate from the 
9(b) (3) definition of “guards” 
employees engaged in provid- 
ing transportation services. 

The International Union has 
prepared a model letter for lo- 
cal unions and members who 
are affected by this issue to 
send their representatives. If 
your local union does not have 
the model letter, you can obtain 
one from the International's Le- 
gal or Legislative Departments. 
Massive letter writing does 
make a difference! 
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Logbook Issue 
Continues to Trouble IBT 
And Occupy S&H Staff's Time 


efending the driver's log- 
D book has become a full- 

time job for the IBT. In 
response to renewed efforts by 
the Department of Transporta- 
tion to ax many driver's logbook 
provisions, the IBT is again 
fighting to retain them. 

In his January 31, 1985 letter 
to the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety (BMCS), IBT Director of 
Safety and Health R.V. Durham 
called the logbook the “only 
feasible and effective means 
we have of enforcing the hours- 
of-service regulations.” Durham 
went on to characterize the at- 
tack on the integrity of the log- 
book as “unwarranted,” “unrea- 
sonable” and in direct conflict 
with BMCS “safety and regula- 
tory philosophy.” 

The BMCS has raised numer- 
ous questions regarding the ac- 
tual utility of seven items of in- 
formation on the logs including 
“total mileage today,” “name of 
co-driver,” “home terminal ad- 
dress,” “total hours,” “shipping 
document number or name of 
shipping commodity,” and “ori- 
gin and destination.” Durham 
defended these items by stating 
that they are “essential to rapid 
and efficient detection of hours- 
of-service violations” during 
roadside inspections and man- 
agement audits. The Teamster 
leader stressed that deletion of 
these items “would not result in 
a paperwork reduction, but 
would only serve to hamper the 
Bureau's already overtaxed en- 
forcement capabilities.” 

Citing the results of the 1982 
BMCS management audits of 
more than 5,000 carriers which 
showed an average of close to 
40 hours-of-service violations 
per carrier, Durham stated that 
at a time when hours-of-service 
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violations are “rampant,” the 
Bureau clearly needs the log- 
book. The logbook has been 
deemed the agency's “primary 
enforcement tool” by the courts. 
In addition to the seven items 
of information, BMCS has also 
raised the issue of expanding 
the current 100-mile/12-hour ex- 
emption from recordkeeping to 
a 100-mile/15-hour exemption. 
The IBT opposed this expansion 
on the grounds that it will make 
it easier for drivers and carriers 
to violate the 10-hour driving 
maximum and the weekly limits 
on hours-of-service. With an ex- 
pansion of the exemption, R.V. 
Durham stated that there is an 
increase in the risk that a 
driver could exceed, or be 
forced to exceed, these maxi- 
mums without detection. Dur- 
ham stressed that the 100-mile 
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exemption should be reduced to 
50 miles. 

In short, the IBT continues to 
oppose any changes to the log- 
book requirements that will 
weaken the regulation or make 
enforcement more difficult. As 
R.V. Durham told BMCS, “We 
will continue to stand firm in 
our position.” 


(Note: Thanks to all local union 
members who sent in comments 
regarding the logbook. Your let- 
ters were forwarded to BMCS, 
and your help is greatly appre- 
ciated.) 


Formaldehyde Scrutiny 


SHA continues to probe 
@) the issue of workplace 

exposure to formaldehyde 
and cancer. In a public meeting 
held at the Department of Labor 
in mid-February, representa- 
tives of industry, government 
and labor expressed their views 
on formaldehyde and whether 
OSHA should institute a more 
protective government standard 
on it. 


Appearing on behalf of Safety 
and Health Director R.V. Dur- 
ham, IBT Industrial Hygienist 
Suzanne Kossan stated that the 
IBT supports a more protective 
workplace standard for formal- 
dehyde. 


“OSHA already has enough 
evidence in the case of formal- 
dehyde to proceed to rulemak- 
ing under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act,” Kossan 
told a panel of OSHA represen- 
tatives and the public. 

Kossan compared the risk of | 
cancer from exposure to formal- 
dehyde to the risk of cancer 
from exposure to ethylene di- 
bromide, characterizing both 
substances as posing “a signifi- 
cant risk to exposed workers.” 
Formaldehyde is widely used 
as a fungicide, germicide, in ) 
the manufacture of resins, tex- 
tiles, dyes and inks, and in the 
furniture and woodworking in- 
dustries. 
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IBT Defends Workers’ Right 
To Know Hazards They Face on the Job 


tank hauling of chemicals 

do not routinely receive in- 
formation about long-term risks 
to their health, according to a 
recent survey conducted by the 
IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment. The survey also showed 
that the members want this in- 
formation from their employers. 

Tank haul members haul a 
variety of industrial chemicals 
ranging from fuel oil to phenol. 
They are exposed to the mate- 
tials they haul during the load- 
ing and unloading of the tank, 
connecting and disconnecting 
lines, and standing over the 
tank manholes to check tank 
levels. 

In some cases, the industry 
has recognized that exposure to 
these materials exists and has 
given members respirators, face 
shields, gloves, etc., to wear. 
Yet the industry does not go on 
to notify the workers of their 
tisk of health problems that 
may result from years of expo- 
sure to these materials. These 
survey findings are the consen- 
sus of 15 tank haul locals repre- 
senting approximately 1,300 
members. 

Under current laws and regu- 
lations, transportation workers 
have limited rights to this 
health hazard information. 
While laws are being passed in 
some states giving workers in 
the transportation industry the 
"right to know” about the health 
hazards associated with the 
materials they haul, other 
States exempt transportation 
workers from coverage. Indeed, 
a federal OSHA regulation on 
"tight to know” does not require 
the industry to give chemical 
training and information to 
transportation workers. Simi- 
larly, a federal DOT regulation 
only requires companies to 
train workers in how to handle 
the materials safely, not in 
what chance they have of be- 


I: members involved in 
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coming ill after many years of 
chemical exposure. 

In light of these problems, 
transportation workers must 
turn to their contracts to obtain 
the “right to know.” Language 
on “right to know” is being pro- 
posed for the National Master 
Freight Agreement. We are 
hopeful that the tank haul 
agreements will follow suit. 

In the meantime, the IBT 


Safety and Health Department 
will work on the federal level 
with the regulatory agencies 
and Congress to secure the 
“right to know” for workers not 
currently protected. The results 
of the IBT survey of tank haul- 
ers has been brought to the at- 
tention of DOT Administrator of 
Research and Special Programs 
Cynthia Douglas, under whose 
jurisdiction this issue would 
fall. 

Also, the IBT is fighting in the 
courts over the exemption of 
transportation and construction 
workers from federal OSHA's 
“Right to Know” law. And on 
Capitol Hill, the IBT Safety and 
Health Department will join 
forces with the IBT Legislative 
and Governmental Affairs De- 
partments to seek support for 
Congressional activity to gain 
the “right to know” for all work- 
ers. 


EDB Update 


tion Agency has lifted its 

restrictions on the use of 
the deadly chemical, Ethylene 
Dibromide (EDB). Previously, 
EDB was restricted for use only 
four months per year. This re- 
cent action allows usage on cit- 
rus for export all year long. 

The IBT has gone on record in 
opposition to this EPA action. In 
a letter to EPA, the IBT stated 
that such a move will “unrea- 
sonably increase the health 
risks to American workers who 
haul and handle EDB-fumigated 
citrus and papayas for export.” 

As a result of the EPA action, 
the volume of EDB-fumigated 
citrus will increase two to two 
and one-half times. In terms of 
worker exposure, this means 
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that workers will be exposed 
twice as long to EDB and their 
total dose will be two to two 
and one-half times that previ- 
ously allowed. The IBT finds 
this increase in exposure unac- 
ceptable. 


In light of the EPA action, the 
IBT again has turned to OSHA 
for protection. In a letter to As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Rob- 
ert Rowland, IBT Director of 
Safety and Health R.V. Durham 
urged that OSHA “move swiftly 
to protect these workers” ex- 
posed to EDB. Durham called 
for a reduction in OSHA's per- 
missible exposure limit and 
stressed that, “Now, more than 
ever, we need a protective 
OSHA EDB standard in place.” 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


uring the seasonal furni- 
D ture sales, furniture buy- 

ers are advised to look 
first at current offerings in lead- 
ing furniture and department 
stores. As furniture is one of the 
products where higher prices 
tend to identify quality mer- 
chandise, most experts advise 
would-be purchasers to exam- 
ine top lines in quality stores 
first to determine a base for 
value comparison. These retail- 
ers are usually glad to point out 
such details as well-fitting 
drawers, hand-rubbed finishes, 
comfortable seating and quality 
upholstery details. Note dove- 
tailed joints on the sides of 
drawers. In terms of strength 
and durability, this is superior 
to simple grooving, in which 
the back is merely slipped into 
a slot. 

Also look for finished draw- 
ers. Drawers in less expensive 
chests are often left unfinished; 
they should at least be waxed. 
Make sure the backs of cases 
are made of wood rather than 
masonite or composition board. 
A center drawer guide is con- 
sidered preferable to side 
guides by some designers, but 
side guides are satisfactory if 
carefully and solidly con- 
structed. Metal guides to help 
drawers move freely are also 
helpful. 

Make sure sofas, chairs and 
tables are rigid and level. 
Chairs and sofas should be sat 
in because chairs with loose 
joints may give nothing but 
trouble. Also, the average seat 
height of some chairs may be 
only 16 inches, too low to use 
with a dining room table whose 
surface is 28 to 30 inches from 
the floor. 

Good furniture retailers will 
also answer such questions as: 
What is the base or core under 
the veneer? What are the care 
and cleaning requirements? Is 
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there a manufacturer's back-up 
guarantee of warranty? 

When evaluating construction 
of upholstered furniture, experts 
advise to make sure the cover- 
ing fits smoothly and no stitch- 
ing is visible in the corded 
welts (the raised seams). Uphol- 
stery fabrics usually show signs 
of wear at the corded seams 
first. Also look for straight 
seams securely sewn. Note 
whether the pattern lines up 
where the seat and back meet 
and also at the seams. Closely 
woven fabrics are sturdier than 
loosely woven fabrics. 

When accepting delivery, it is 
wise to inspect the furniture for 


scratches, dents, chips, tears, 
poor finish, missing hardware 
or other defects while the deliv- 
eryman is still on hand, so that 
he can sign a notation of dam- 
age or blemishes. “Case” goods 
frequently come unassembled 
(case goods means drawers, 
bookcases, bureaus, etc.), and 
if a part is missing, contact the 
dealer immediately. Do not ac- 
cept a partial delivery. Just 
write “refused, incomplete de- 
livery.” If you cannot look at the 
furniture before the delivery 
people leave, write on the bill, 
“Subject to inspection,” before 
accepting the furniture. 

Many states and cities have 
laws regarding estimates of de- 
livery. In New York City con- 
sumers must be given an esti- 
mated delivery date on the 
contract. A specific date is best 
but it can also be a range of 


dates (3-4 weeks, for example). 
Check with your Consumer Af- 
fairs Office for its rules. 

Generally, deposits are asked 
for when buying furniture. De- 
posits range from 20 to 25 per- 
cent of total purchases. Most 
charge purchases allow for a 3- 
day change-of-mind cancella- 
tion, but a buyer should read 
the fine print before making a 
signed commitment. Inquire if 
there is an extra charge for de- 
livery. 

Make sure the merchants post 
their refund policy in a conspic- 
uous place. If no special refund 
policy is posted, ask the mer- 
chant if he gives a cash refund 
or store credit, and when the 
merchandise can be returned 
after purchase. 

Many major furniture retail 
chains operate outlet stores of- 
fering slightly damaged pieces 
“as is” or excess inventory at 
drastically reduced prices. Dis- 
count outlets advertise price 
savings on brand-name mer- 
chandise. If the dealer is offer- 
ing in-stock items for immedi- 
ate delivery or pick-up, and if 
the items are first quality, then 
chances are you have a bar- 
gain. However, when do-it-your- 
self pick-up is involved, and 
there is no servicing for 
scratches or other damage, your 
“bargain” may diminish consid- 
erably. Auctions sometimes of- 
fer surprising values, and most 
permit viewing and examina- 
tion in advance of sales. 

Since families often live with 
their selections for a lifetime, 
durable quality should be a pri- 
mary consideration. Few people 
can fill all their furnishing 
needs at one time, so experts 
suggest buying on two levels: 
first, major investments for 
longtime use, acquired one or 
two at a time; second, low-cost 
fill-ins for color and personality 
accents. 
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This pesler is ithe first in a series ] 
that ties in with our “Be American, : 
ou American” c mpaign. . 


We urge you. to take an active 
~ part in this onan in 1 the | 
laa apa 


A Donation.to the Easter Seal Telethon, 

This Year Being Aired March 30-31, 
Ensures That Thousands of Youngsters and Adults 
Have Access to Facilities They Need 
To Live Independent Lives. 


We're Hopin’ That the Luck of the Irish Holds 
And the Telethon Total Is the Largest Ever. 
There Can Be Gold at the End of the Rainbow 
If We Join in the Search for Answers. 


Won't You Back a Fighter 
With the Teamsters & Easter Seals? 
It Will Really Make You Feel Good, 
We Guarantee It! 


, S The Aviation Industry: 
y=) Another Part of | 
» ae =the Teamsters Union 


They're Helping Find Solutions 
Today That Will Keep Airlines 
& Members Working 
Tomorrow 


Northwest Flight Attendants 
Are Teamsters 
See article page 6 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
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his month, International 
Teamster looks at a major 
segment of the Teamsters 
Union, focusing on the interests 
of workers in the airline indus- 
try, where we represent thou- 
sands upon thousands of work- 
ers as Teamsters today. 

In the past few months, there 
have been a lot of headlines 
about Pan Am’s strike, other 
airline negotiations, continuing 
carrier declines economically 
and the fallout as bankruptcies 
claim one carrier after the 
other. Amid all those headlines, 
two things have emerged. 

The Teamsters are recog- 
nized, first of all, as one of the 
most formidable bargainers in 
a tough bargaining climate— 
with the clout and the militancy 
to bring about change and pro- 
tect our members’ interests. 

Second, the Teamsters are 
known as an organization that, 
almost alone, can be counted 
on to stand united with other 
unions—refusing to cross picket 
lines when others are on strike, 
lending our support to a fellow 
union's cause, and promoting 
unity in a chaotic industry. 

Why are the Teamsters 
weathering the storms posed by 
deregulation, bankruptcies, the 
shaky economic environment 
and the problems posed by tre- 
mendous numbers of new en- 
tries in the industry? 

We can conclude only that we 
survive and stay on top be- 
cause we have developed the 
team that thoroughly knows 
this industry and where it's 
going. The Teamsters National 
Airline Division not only under- 
stands changing times and 
changing needs, but as circum- 
stances buffet the industry, is 
able to stand tall and proud, 
enjoying a reputation for ag- 
gressive bargaining and across- 
the-board solidarity. Airline Di- 
vision union officers know and 
understand the needs and inter- 
ests of airline industry workers 


and have the aviation-oriented 
personnel to address today’s 
demands. 

Deregulation shuffled the 
whole deck of cards, as far as 
both the airlines and trucking 
are concerned. Not content with 
the status quo, Teamster repre- 
sentatives have testified a num- 
ber of times on Capitol Hill, 
both on deregulation’s impact 
and the impact of bankruptcies 
on these vital American indus- 
tries in an effort to save mem- 
bers’ jobs, demonstrating con- 
siderable political clout. 

Teamsters also have re- 
mained one of the strongest 
supporters of all Continental 
Airlines employees throughout 
an unfortunate bankruptcy situ- 
ation, and despite recent court 
decisions that have made it 
harder for companies like Con- 
tinential to use bankruptcy 
clauses to their advantage, con- 
tinue to fight for stronger laws 
and better protections for work- 
ers against unscrupulous em- 
ployers. 

The IBT Airline Division re- 
mdins intensely interested in 
organizing and often works 
closely with other unions, such 
as the Pilots. At New York Air 
and People’s Express, for exam- 
ple, through coordinated efforts 
we are attempting to bring 
these new entries into the ranks 
of the organized. The Teamsters 
feel strongly that such coalition 
efforts are vital if we are to pro- 
tect our members from further 
erosion of their own rights 
caused by price undercutting in 
which such new entries often 
engage. Divide and conquer is 
no longer the key; unite and 
persevere might be. 

As this division negotiates, 
it's going to be concerned with 
job security and protecting its 
members’ interests, but also 
plans to take a tough stance in 
its bargaining. The Airline Divi- 
sion intends to stay in the 
mainstream of efforts to help 
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President 


Jackie Presser 


workers, constantly striving to 
emerge on top as the industry 
evolves. 

In the airline field, as with 
trucking, the strong will sur- 
vive. We plan to be among the 
survivors—establishing ever 
greater toeholds with air 
freight, quick service delivery 
systems, rent-a-car, fueling and 
service-related industries, all of 
which are peripheral fields in 
which Teamsters work and can 
grow—even as we continue rep- 
resenting the pilots, flight at- 
tendants, cargo personnel and 
dozens of other crafts we repre- 
sent today. 

The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters is a diversified or- 
ganization and we're as com- 
mitted to staying in the airline 
business as we are to moving 
into other new fields such as 
the public employee and indus- 
trial sectors. Airlines, like the 
others, represent the wave of 
the future; we are ready to ride 
that wave to its crest and be- 
yond on behalf of members. 

Fraternally, 
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Teamsters/Anheuser-Busch Pen New Pact 
National contract provides many gains 


GCIU Drops Merger Bid with ITU 
ITU members’ Teamsters support a factor 


Northwest Orient Flight Attendants Are 
Teamsters 
Their service carries a union label 


Teamsters Support Pan Am Strikers 
“Don't cross picket lines” is the cry 


Freight Talks Near the Deadline Wire 
Negotiators consider economic package 


Construction Division Has A New Director 
Jackie names Tom Kellerhuis to post 


IBT Creates Human Services Department 
Labor Educator David Boileau heads it 


IBT Publishes Its 1985 Annual Report 
Union finances are in good order 
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IBT Says, “Stop Giving Away American Jobs 
Members are urged to stop buying imports 


Movie Makers Know A Union Crew Is Better 
Teamsters help with D.C. production 


DRIVE: On Its Way to Five (Million $) 
Program’s aiming to top ‘84's record 


IBT Education Tailors New Courses 
Members will train for all challenges 


Retirees Div. Unveils New Insurance Plan 
Chapters offer life insurance 


They're “Off and Running” in N.J./Pa. 
Local 676 represents the workers 
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Teamsters Sign Great Pact 
Covering Anheuser-Busch Members 


fficers of the International 
O Brotherhood of Team- 

sters, the Teamsters 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
Conference, and Anheuser- 
Busch Breweries, Inc., following 
enthusiastic member endorse- 
ment at 11 Anheuser-Busch 
breweries around the country, 
met last month at International 
headquarters to put the pen to 
a tremendous new Teamsters/ 
Anheuser-Busch national con- 
tract. 

The contract covers more than 
9,000 workers at 11 breweries 
and was endorsed by members 
by an overwhelming 10 to 1 
margin in individual ratifica- 
tion sessions at the 15 Team- 
sters local unions involved. The 
pact also will serve as the pat- 
tern-setter for 2,000 to 3,000 ad- 
ditional Anheuser-Busch Team- 
ster workers who are not 
covered by the national master 
agreement, but are covered by 
separate agreements between 
the union and the company. 

The new agreement, con- 
cluded well in advance of the 
official February 28 contract ex- 
piration date, provides for sub- 
stantial increases in both 
wages and fringe benefits over 
the three-year term of the 
agreement. 


Anheuser-Busch agreed to 
raise hourly pay, averaging ap- 
proximately $15 as the new con- 
tract took effect, by $2 over the 
term of the contract, with 70 
cents retroactive to January 1, 
1985, and 65 cent increases to 
take effect on March 1, 1986 and 
1987. Fringe benefit contribu- 
tions were also increased by 50 
cents an hour, with a 20 cent 
boost coming initially and 15 
cent increases guaranteed for 
both the second and the third 
years, with allocation of this 
money to be decided at the lo- 
cal level. 

Both union representatives 
and Anheuser-Busch officials 
were happy about the success- 
ful resolution of the negotia- 
tions, which represented the 
third renewal of this national 
contract. Terming the agree- 
ment a “spectacular settle- 
ment,” a proud Brewery Confer- 
ence Director Charles Klare 
noted, “This is going to be one 
of the best settlements we in 
the brewery industry see this 
year,” adding his belief that no 
other union “in the industry will 
come near it this year. 

“Others are looking at wage 
cuts or standstills,” Klare 
added, “while we in the Team- 
sters have forged ahead.” 


Klare speculated that one 
reason the Anheuser-Busch 
talks had gone so well was that 
the company “has been way out 
in front for the last two years.” 
While others in the brewing in- 
dustry have faced some hard 
times, Anheuser-Busch is “mak- 
ing money like crazy” and re- 
mains a strong industry com- 
petitor, with a substantial 
percentage of market share, the 
Teamster leader noted. 

Teamster locals involved in 
the negotiations, whose mem- 
bers will be benefiting from the 
great new Anheuser-Busch con- 


Present at the signing, in addition 
to representatives from many of the 
15 brewery locals comprising the 
National Master Agreement with 
Anheuser-Busch, were, seated from 
left: International Representative 
John Hoh; Stuart Myer, vice presi- 
dent of personnel, Anheuser-Busch 
Companies, Inc.; Charles Klare, di- 
rector of the IBT Brewery and Soft 
Drink Workers Conference; and Lee 
Waltemade, vice president for labor 
relations, Anheuser-Busch Brewer- 
ies, Inc. Standing at left are IBT 
General President Jackie Presser 
and August Busch III, chairman of 
the board and president, Anheuser- 
Busch Companies, Inc. 
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tract include: Teamster Local 
388, Tampa, Fla.; Local 919, 
Houston, Texas; Local 947, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Local 95, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Locals 102, 153 
and 843, all of Newark, N.J.; Lo- 
cal 1149, Baldwinsville, N.Y.; 
Local 633, Merrimack, N.H.; Lo- 
cal 284, Columbus, Oh.; Locals 
6, 183, 367 and 1187, all of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Local 896 of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Eight of Anheu- 
ser-Busch’s 11 breweries, it 
should be noted, operate as 


wall-to-wall Teamster units, 
producing products with a real 
Teamsters union label through- 
out for those interested in buy- 
ing American. 

Among Anheuser-Busch’'s 
brews are the brands: Bud- 
weiser, Budweiser Light, Miche- 
lob, Michelob Light, Michelob 
Dark Classic, Busch and LA 
beers, as well as a new product 
just being introduced to certain 
markets, King Cobra malt liq- 
uor. 


Tradition Dies, As Brewers 
Face Reality and Hoist 
Their Last ‘On the Job’ Brew 


time-honored and centu- 
A ries-old brewing industry 

tradition bit the dust with 
the latest Anheuser-Busch con- 
tract—the right enjoyed by beer 
makers over the years to sam- 
ple their employer's wares free 
of charge during their lunch 
and rest breaks. 

The “right to drink the prod- 
uct” has been a “tradition since 
before the days of the American 
revolution,” Klare said. While 
noting that there had been no 
abuse of the provision, he 
pointed out that both sides felt 
the time had come to eliminate 
ae much enjoyed fringe bene- 
it. 

In speaking of the change, 
Klare noted that the beer indus- 
try “is under attack” and has 
been incredibly damaged by 
campaigns linking beer drink- 
ing and driving and the imposi- 
tion of a mandatory increase in 
the drinking age from 18 to 21 
to help prevent alcohol-related 
driving deaths. “Facing the 
realities of the times and the 
enormous pressures being 
placed on the industry by cam- 
Paigns against drinking and 
driving, we believed the mood 
of the country is such that the 
time had come to eliminate the 
practice,” Klare said. 

While beer companies have 
been trying to eliminate this 
practice in their contracts for 
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some time and the IBT success- 
fully resisted the change at An- 
heuser-Busch three years ago, 
the union negotiating commit- 
tee has now agreed to termi- 
nate this longtime industry ben- 
efit on March 1, 1986,” the 
Teamster leader added, but “we 
got something in return.” 

Under the contract, a joint la- 
bor/management committee 
was set up to work out the rules 
under which the change will be 
implemented. The contract also 
stipulates that 60 days from the 
signing, each of the 15 local 
unions will have a separate op- 
portunity to vote on the options 
arrived at. Workers will have to 
choose whether they want to 
take either 9¢/hour in fringes for 
relinquishing the right to drink 
free beer or be provided with 
two free cases of beer per 
month and take only 3¢ in addi- 
tional fringe benefits to com- 
pensate for the loss. Each lo- 
cal’'s membership will have to 
determine which system they 
prefer in a member by member 
vote, but the entire local will be 
governed by how its members 
vote. 

While tradition dies hard, 
most Teamsters agreed that if 
this benefit had to go by the 
boards at Anheuser-Busch, the 
Teamsters negotiated the best 
package they could to compen- 
sate for it. 


Pact 
Affects Workers 
At Miller's, Too 


he Anheuser-Busch 

: contract will have an 

impact on another 

brewer with which the 

Teamsters hold contracts— 
Miller Brewing. 

Fortunately for Teamsters 
at the Miller plants, the union 
recently negotiated a new 
contract for 1,000 workers at 
a Miller Brewing Company 
plant in Fort Worth,Texas. 
The agreement follows the 
Busch pattern and provided 
both insurance and pension 
improvements. 

Two other Miller plants, 
of similar size, also have the 
Teamsters as their workers’ 
representative. In Eden, 
N.C., where a new pact was 
negotiated last year, wage 
rates will soon rise, since 
they were tied to the pattern 
at Busch. Negotiations will 
begin at a third Miller plant, 
in Irwindale, Calif., in June 
but there, too, parity will 
again remain the norm, since 
Miller has already agreed 
to provide the same benefits 
Teamsters already enjoy 
wage-wise as a result of the 
new Anheuser-Busch con- 
tract. 

Brewery Director Charles 
Klare notes that this repre- 
sents a real victory for the 
Teamsters since for a while 
there had been some ques- 
tion as to whether Miller, 
which hasn't been doing as 
well recently as Anheuser- 
Busch, would be able to 
maintain 10 years of con- 
tract parity with Busch or 
would have to go for less. 

Thanks to successful ne- 
gotiations between this 
Teamster division and the 
company, the union was 
victorious in getting Miller 
to maintain parity at the 
three plants we represent. 


he IBT-ITU merger saga 
y entered a new chapter on 

March 14, when the Gen- 
eral Board of the Graphic Com- 
munications International 
Union refused to accept the 
terms of a proposed merger 
with the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

At a special meeting held in 
Washington, D.C. on March 13 
and 14, the GCIU Board ap- 
proved a motion to kill the pro- 
posed merger implementation 
agreement by a vote of 28 to 13. 
A second motion to kill the pro- 
posed constitution and merger 
agreement passed by a vote of 
25 to 16. 

To the deep consternation of 
AFL-CIO President Lane Kirk- 
land and ITU President Bob 
McMichen, these moves forced 
the cancellation of a nation- 
wide referendum on the pro- 
posed merger scheduled for 
April 10. 

The news came as no sur- 
prise to IBT General President 
Jackie Presser who, from the be- 
ginning, had called attention to 
the weaknesses and irregulari- 
ties embodied by the GCIU 
merger document. Upon hear- 
ing of the vote, General Presi- 
dent Presser immediately is- 
sued a statement praising the 
GCIU's Board for “recognizing 
the deficiencies in the proposal 
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‘Go Teamsters’ was the rallying cry 
at a recent ITU rally in Colorado 
among pro-IBT merger forces. 


and deciding to withdraw the 
agreement.” 

Presser reaffirmed the IBT’s 
position with respect to its own 
merger bid and called on ITU 
President McMichen to bow to 
the wishes of his members and 
allow a vote on the IBT docu- 
ment. “All throughout the ITU's 
negotiations with the GCIU, we 
have stood firm in our determi- 
nation to seek a membership 
vote on the IBT-ITU merger 
agreement. That was our posi- 
tion then; it is our position now. 
I am confident that, given the 
chance, the rank-and-file ITU 
members will support affiliation 
with the IBT,” Presser said. 


ITU 


Member Support 
For Teamsters 


Prompis 


GCIU Reassessment 


“The president of the ITU has 
consistently resisted taking the 
IBT affiliation question tohis 
membership, and I hope now 
that he will see fit to give the 
members their democratic right — 
to vote on affiliation with the 
Teamsters.” 

The GCIU General Board had 
called for the special meeting 
in March as a compromise after 
the president of the largest 
GCIU local in the country had 
gone to federal court in Los An- 
geles to stop the referendum 
process. In exchange for the | 
withdrawal of his motion fora _ 
temporary restraining order, the 
Board offered to meet to discuss 
the merger situation. Although 
details of the meeting remain 
sketchy, it seems clear that 
many members of the GCIU 
Board expressed serious reser- 
vations about the proposed 
dues structure and financial | 
soundness of the merger agree- 
ment. 

This latest action by the 
GCIU effectively halts any fur- 
ther consideration of a merger 
between the GCIU and the ITU 
and brings the IBT-ITU merger 
document to the fore. 

Weeks before the collapse of | 
the tentative merger between 
the GCIU and the ITU, the 
agreement had come under at- 
tack once again by the ITU Co- 
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alition for Merger, a pro-Team- 
ster group of ITU members. 

On February 23 and 24, the 
Coalition held a meeting in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado to 
air all the issues surrounding 
the future of the ITU. At the Co- 
alition’s invitation, IBT Director 
of Research Mary Ann Keeffe 
addressed the conference par- 
ticipants, reassuring them of 
the Teamsters’ support for an 
IBT/ITU merger. 

The Coalition also organized 
a demonstration in front of ITU 
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headquarters protesting what 
they called a “sellout” of the 
ITU and expressing their sup- 
port for an eventual merger 
with the IBT. 

The protest march was heav- 
ily covered by the Colorado 
Springs news media which re- 
ported the negative economic 
impact on the Colorado Springs 
area of an ITU merger with the 
GCIU occasioned by the antici- 
pated closing of ITU headquar- 
ters, the financial abandonment 
of the Union Printers Home and 
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the withdrawal of ITU funds 
from local banks. 

Apparently, the persistence 
and determination of the ITU 
Coalition for Merger and IBT 
General President Presser are 
paying off, as the events of 
March 14 demonstrate. Though 
there remain a number of legal 
obstacles to overcome, support- 
ers of an IBT/ITU merger are ex- 
hibiting a rejuvenated confi- 
dence that the merger document 
negotiated more than a year 
ago may soon be put to a vote. 


he International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters Airline 

Division, which repre- 
sents many aviation industry 
workers in all airport crafts, is 
proud to say that among its 
card-carrying members are the 
flight attendants for Northwest 
Orient Airlines. 

More than 3,200 of North- 
west's male and female flight 
attendants are Teamsters. They 
have been so since 1976, when 
a successful IBT Airline Divi- 
sion organizing drive ended 
years of shuffling back and 
forth between unions for the 
company’s cabin attendants, 
who had previously switched 
unions no less than five times 
before opting for Teamsters’ 
representation. 

Now working under their 
third IBT contract are attend- 
ants from all four of Northwest's 
hubs, including Seattle, Wash.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Chicago, 
Ill.; and New York, New York. 

From these pivotal cities in 
Northwest's system, attendants 
depart daily for both domestic 
and international flights, span- 
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ning routes that could take 
them as easily to Los Angeles 
or Miami, Canada or Korea, Ho- 
nolulu or Scandinavia. North- 
west, in fact, spans the globe 
from Hamburg to Hong Kong, 
with a route system serving 77 
cities in 28 states and 14 coun- 
tries. 

Through a sophisticated bid- 
ding system, Northwest flight 
attendants determine their 
schedules monthly, bidding by 
seniority for the most desired 
routes. In this manner, attend- 
ants enjoy the advantage of 
schedules that are flexible to 
personal needs, responsibilities 
and interests. 

Only newcomers to North- 
west's attendant ranks are 
forced to be “on-call,” making 
themselves available to handle 
flights more senior attendants 
must cancel. 

For those attendants not yet 
senior enough to command 
flight preference, there’s always 
“sharpshooting the open 
board,” as attendants describe 
the process by which they can 
adjust their schedules, simply 


At 
Northwest Orient, 
You Get Service 

With A 
Teamster Smile 
From 
Flight Attendants 


by making themselves time 
available to fly those flights on 
which a spot suddenly comes 
up open. As Minneapolis-based 
attendant Gary Helton explains 
it, this system allows attend- 
ants, if they want, to fly every- 
where in the system. 

“It's the best of both worlds,” 
Helton explains. “You can go 
East or West, to the Orient or 
Asia or to domestic cities. My 
seniority does not allow me to 
bid block for the Orient,” he 
says, but “every month we re- 
ceive a new set of schedules, 
based on seniority. You put in 
for what you want to fly. The 
most senior person gets to 
choose first, down to the most 
junior. In my seventh year, if I 
receive a schedule that's all do- 
mestic and I want to fly interna- 
tional trips, I can make myself 
time available. By opting for a 
short trip at one point, I may be 
able to pick up a longer one 
from the open lists, a posted 
list of flights that are not being 
flown by the person supposed 
to fly them and that are thus 
available.” 
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While this practice requires 
extreme flexibility, lots of new 
and middle-ranks attendants 
still thrilled with the constant 
challenges of traveling, meet- 
ing new people and seeing for- 
eign lands firsthand, have an 
opportunity to get in all the 
traveling they want. 

To most of us, the job of a 
flight attendant seems exciting, 
glamorous and challenging, but 
certainly never boring. How- 
ever, after talking to dozens of 
Teamsters from all four of 
Northwest's hub regions re- 
cently, International Teamster 
learned that the role of a flight 
attendant is more complex than 
one thinks, posing tremendous 
challenges for attendants. 

Northwest is a “very service- 
oriented airline,” notes one at- 
tendant. “They emphasize that 
for us the passenger must come 
first, and the passenger is usu- 
ally, if not always, right.” 

light attendants, of 
F course, are probably the 

company’s most important 
public relations people, 
whether Northwest acknowl- 
edges it or not. These are the 
front-line representatives of the 
company, whose job it is to 
deal with the passengers from 
the moment they board the 
flight to the moment they land 
and deplane, sometimes 14 
hours later on international 
flights. Largely, how the pas- 
sengers feel about the flight 
and the airline depend on the 
attendants’ attitudes, their con- 
cern for the passengers and the 
kind of service they render. 

These Teamsters know what 
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a heavy burden it is to be re- 
sponsible for between 200 and 
400 passengers at a time, yet 
Northwest's attendants shoulder 
their load gladly, happy to be 
able to help others. 

They know, too, that once 
passengers board a plane, the 
glitter and glamor fly out the 
window and sheer professional- 
ism enters. 

“This job can be interesting 
or exhausting,” says New York- 
based Northwest attendant John 
Schweska. 

Explaining the diversity of 
the things he faces in the job 
day-to-day, Schweska notes 
that Northwest's training 
classes prepare attendants to 
handle all kinds of emergencies 
from childbirth to CPR, emer- 
gency evacuations and fire con- 
trol to illness. “I like taking 
care of people,” he says. 

“When someone is really 
sick, you feel your job is most 
real, that you really can help 
people,” the Teamster notes, re- 
calling that on one of his recent 
flights, a little girl went into 
mild shock on board. “There 
was no doctor on the flight,” 
Schweska said, “and I found 
myself developing a great 
sense of my job and pride in 
doing it well as I gave her oxy- 
gen, placed an ice pack on her 
neck, and took care of her dur- 
ing that long flight. She had 
had a serious case of the flu 
previously and on the plane her 
breathing and pulse got low 
and she developed a fever, all 
of which was compounded by 
stale cabin air. By flight's end, 
she looked better, thanked me 
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and smiled,” Schweska ex- 
plains, adding, “I am here to 
attend to people, not just hand 
out food. We are trained for 
that—to handle emergencies.” 

A lot of things can happen on 
a long flight, as Schweska il- 
lustrates in recounting a col- 
league's recent experience: on a 
non-stop trip to Tokyo, a baby 
was born and someone died 
during the flight. It was the at- 
tendant's job, of course, to han- 
dle everything. 

“You must be prepared for 
anything,” Schweska notes. 
“There's more to the job than 
giving passengers that tray or a 
drink.” 

Many of these duties are ones 
a passenger wouldn't ordinarily 
think about. They include car- 
ing for children, unaccompan- 
ied or with their parents. The 
simple act of buckling up often 
becomes a battleground, with a 
few parents preferring to let 
their children relax on the floor, 
rather than buckle in for takeoff 
or landing. Attendants noted 
that a child could fly against a 
wall and end up with a concus- 
sion if the brakes hit hard on 
takeoff or landing, so it often 
takes major effort encouraging 
people to strap their kids in 
when perhaps they don't want 
to. 

It's not uncommon when at- 
tendants suddenly find them- 
selves mothering a scared 
youngster, should a flight expe- 

(Continued on next page) 


Flying in all kinds of weather and 
a cabin full of passengers—just two 
of the things with which flight at- 
tendants cope daily. 
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rience a mechanical failure or 
flight cancellation in mid-route. 
At times like these “you put 
yourself in the position of the 
kid's mother,” one attendant 
says. “You would want to know 
your own child was taken care 
of so you feel responsible for 
someone else’s.” 
Weg he diversity is part of 
what makes the job great, 
according to most we 
talked to. 

“You call in, make your two- 
hour call, get to the airport, go 
to cabin service, see friends 
you've made over the years, 
people you fly with month after 
month and really get to know, 
and then prepare for takeoff,” 
one attendant volunteered. 

“Once you walk on the plane, 
you're busy checking equipment 
and the food service, and help- 
ing the passengers get on 
board. 

“Some are excited about the 
trip. We have orphans coming 
into the U.S., usually with three 
escorts. Often you'll walk 
around with a baby on your 
hip. Or you might have a white 
knuckle flyer who needs attend- 
ing to.” 

“It's a challenge. We're there 
to serve, to be their hosts. It’s 
like being a mother or father to 
these people sometimes,” an- 
other added. 

Being sensitive to passengers’ 


needs and wants is one of an 
attendant’s most necessary 
traits and is something at 
which Northwest's Teamsters 
take pride in being accom- 
plished. “If they want to be 
quiet, you tell the other attend- 
ants to leave them alone; if 
they're depressed, you try to 
find the time to sit down and 
chat. We have to be a sounding 
board when they have had it 
with everything that has gone 
wrong with other departments 
along the way,” notes Chicago 
attendant Amy Bertram Guthry. 

Attendants must feel all their 
responsibilities strongly. So 
much importance does North- 
west attach to its image and to 
passenger service that should 
the airline get even one com- 
plaint about performance, at- 
tendants are quickly called on 
the carpet; if more than a cou- 
ple of complaints come in, an 
attendant can be in very seri- 
ous trouble. 

Northwest really cares about 
those complaints, attendants 
note, bringing up a point that 
all flyers would do well to re- 
member. 

“It seems passengers dwell 
only on the negatives,” one 
Teamster says. “Every flight is 
supposed to go smoothly and 
the passengers are to leave 
with smiles on their faces; that 
is the norm. But we don't usu- 
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ally hear about those victories.’ 

“Passengers could help by 
writing when they are happy 
with a trip; that’s the one major 
reinforcement we have with the 
company—recommendations 
and commendation letters,” 
points out Amy Guthry. “It 
takes a lot of energy to keep 
going during, say, a Chicago/ 
Tokyo trip of 13 hours. A good 
letter lifts your spirits, and also 
goes into your file to offset any 
bad comments that might 
come.” 

Teamster attendants we 
talked to have come to the air- 
lines from an amazing array of 
different walks of life, but all, it 
seems, have many traits in 
common. Whether a teacher or 
a model, a student or a real es- 
tate salesperson previously, all 
seem to share an interest in 
people, “caretaker” personali- 
ties, a love of travel, an interest 
in different cultures and nation- 
alities and a willingness to 
learn new things, along with 
diligence, efficiency and a real 
desire to get the job done. 

Guthry says, “Not everyone 
could adjust to the life of a 
flight attendant. We have con- 
stantly changing hours; we al- 


ways have to be happy and up. ~ 


It's our job to appease people 
who are frustrated because 

they've missed connections or 
are unhappy for personal rea- 
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sons, and we continually have 
to be sensitive to the passen- 
gers’ needs and wants.” 

Another attendant adds, “I 
enjoy pleasing people, taking 
care of others and always 
trying to anticipate passengers’ 
needs. Many of us are caretaker 
types.” 

Says a third, “We're the ini- 
tial contact anybody has with 
the airline and the last impres- 
sion the company lives with. 
According to passengers, we 
ARE Northwest!” 

“We are diplomats,” another 
maintains. “On domestic, and 
especially international flights, 
we face an 8 to 14 hour day. 
People change when the cabin 
door closes; it’s our job to make 
them feel comfortable.” 

Why do people become at- 
tendants? The reasons are as 
diverse as those flying in the 
industry. Most cite, however, 
the freedom from a 9 to 5 job 
routine, the ability to meet peo- 
ple from different countries and 
experience different cultures, 
free or low-cost travel benefits, 
good salaries, and the ability to 
travel, go to school or pursue 
other interests in the extensive 
time you have off from your job. 
(Most attendants fly about 14 
days a month, but point out 
that the rest periods between 6- 
8 day trips is vitally necessary.) 
Camaraderie among attendants 
is also important, with other at- 
tendants frequently becoming 


part of an extended family. 

When asked what they saw 
as key problems with their jobs, 
each attendant phrased it dif- 
ferently but the conclusion was 
the same—STRESS. Most cited 
this as the number one problem 
in the industry. Attendants, sev- 
eral noted, can never “let the 
facade down in front of passen- 
gers; if you let the facade 
down, you are then vulnerable 
to passenger complaints and 
the company will act on those 
complaints.” 

“We all go through slumps,” 
one explained. “This job can be 
up and down. To make a good 
flight attendant, you have to 
put in time and effort. If one 
does not work, others carry 
their load. Peer pressure works 
to keep you going. Sometimes 
the job becomes mechanical, 
but you have to work your way 
out of that.” 

All this pressure is compli- 
cated by fatigue and health 
problems caused by extended 
travel periods and jet lag. 
“Imagine leaving Tokyo on Jan- 
uary 1 at 9 p.m., after having 
eaten three meals there, work- 
ing an entire trip, crossing sev- 
eral time zones, and arriving in 
Honolulu at 6 a.m. January 1,” 
another attendant said. “What 
do you eat—breakfast? Your 
body is not always helpful. Peo 
ple acclimate themselves, but 
after a while, that takes a toll.” 

“Sometimes, I have to ask 


Teamsters Span the Industry 


orthwest Orient is not, of 
N course, the only airline 

represented by the Team- 
sters. 

The union, in fact, has con- 
tracts with more than 30 na- 
tional and international air car- 
riers to represent their workers. 

Teamsters work in virtually 
every phase of the airline in- 
dustry today, including not only 
flight attendants like North- 
west's, but also pilots, flight 
crew members and flight engi- 
neers. We also represent tech- 
nicians, radio operators, reser- 
vations agents, ramp service 
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employees, skycaps and belt- 
men, stock clerks, dispatchers, 
clerical, office and fleet em- 
ployees, cargo service people, 
crew schedulers, fleet service 
employees, building mainte- 
nance and print shop employ- 
ees. 

Adding to this impressive list 
are the instructors, nurses and 
medical service personnel, me- 
chanics, commissary attend- 
ants, and even the cargo 
agents—any of whom could be 
a brother or sister Teamster, de- 
pending on the airline on which 
you're traveling. 


what day it is,” says Minneapo- 
lis’ Gary Helton. 

There are also erratic sched- 
ules, the necessity of working 
during most holiday periods 
(which are heavy travel times), 
loneliness off the job during a 
trip at destination cities waiting 
for the flight home, and the 
very necessary ability to sepa- 
rate home and job, developing 
the capacity to leave personal 
problems behind, often unre- 
solved, once you check on 
board until you get back home 
again. 

“It's not always easy to main- 
tain relationships, whether 
you're married or single,” at- 
tendants note. Just imagine the 
impact and the economic and 
emotional toll of leaving a sick 
spouse or child at home, or a 
dying relative in the hospital, 
or facing some other personal 
or family crisis and leaving it 
behind as you climb on board 
for a six to eight day trip to the 
Orient. 

The sixth year, New York at- 
tendant John Schweska notes, 
is supposed to be a “hump 
year” for attendants. That's the 
“burnout year,” he says. When 
an attendant's body is physi- 
cally exhausted from interna- 
tional jet lag, many consider 
other careers, pondering 
whether they want to keep 
doing this. Most decide that 
they do, especially when they 
consider the pay, benefits and 
time off associated with this ca- 
reer. The job isn't easy, yet at- 
tendants do it, largely because 
they love their work. 

Most agree that, despite the 
problems, there is no job they'd 
rather be doing, although they 
would ask that the company 
recognize their importance a lit- 
tle more and try to understand 
the pressures on attendants, es- 
pecially in terms of leeway with 
the required two-hour pre-flight 
call-ins, support in providing 
information about health prob- 
lems such as stress and a real 
understanding of workers’ prob- 
lems. 

Is the union important? Most 

(Continued on next page) 
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attendants agree that it is. They 
point out that any company, 
whether there is a union con- 
tract or not, can be insensitive 
to workers’ needs, and while no 
union can ever completely 
please all workers or address 
their every need, a strong one 
certainly can make things bet- 
ter. 

“Many airline schedules are 
built inhumanly,” attendants 
say. “The company doesn’t 
think we have bodies; they 
think we are robots.” 

Many say that they feel that 
cohesiveness as a group and 
close communication between 
members and local are two 
things that could improve 
things for attendants. “If work- 
ers would stick with one union, 
strive to make it the best, and 
make a personal commitment to 
the union by volunteering their 
time and service, the union 
could really do a great job,” 
most agree. 

“I feel any union is only as 
good as the membership is,” 
says Helton. 

Adds Guthry, “The union defi- 
nitely, absolutely is needed. I 
started after attendants started 
making reasonable salaries,” 
she notes, “but with working 


STRESS 
Does It Get to You? 


Several Teamster flight attend- 
ants suggested that those who 
want to read about the problems 
associated with flight stress can 
pick up a book entitled, “Jet 
Stress: What It Is and How to 
Cope with It,” by Judith Goeltz. 

In very simple language, 
this volume talks about flight at- 
tendants’ life style, goes into 
everything medical they feel as- 
sociated with flying and reminds 
them that when flying, there is 
little or no time for the body to 
recuperate. 

The book is published by the 
International Institute of Natural 
Health Sciences, 7422 Mount Joy, 
Huntington Beach, Calif., 92647. 
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conditions, how long reserve at- 
tendants are stuck by the 
phone, time available questions 
and the like—these things have 
gradually changed and im- 
proved with each contract, mak- 
ing things better. That's be- 
cause of the union.” 

Acknowledging that attend- 
ants need to take a more active 
part in how issues affecting 
them are decided, she adds, “It 
would be nice if the little things 
could be worked out between 
management and the union 
without a lot of hassle.” 

Concludes a third, “The union 
is like a security blanket. With 
them we have some guarantees 
that the company is not going 
to just fire us because they 
don't want to pay your pay- 
scale. Having them behind us 
makes the company think be- 
fore they do something. With a 
union, we are represented as 
people, having human needs, 
who need to be treated like 
that.” 

How could things be im- 
proved at Northwest? Communi- 
cation and coordination appear 
to be the keys. “Northwest is 
not always an easy company to 
work with,” one attendant says. 
“It's successful and set in its 
ways. To cope with the com- 
pany and its very savvy, some- 
times insensitive management 
personnel, very informed, very 
strong representation is 
needed. The Teamsters have to 
be informed about our prob- 
lems, someone always has to 
be there in touch with us and 
with the company, accessible to 
us when we have a problem, 
and right in there for us.” 

“We are not important to the 
company; the company only 
cares about profits,” one Team- 
ster concludes. Having that 
union contract behind them 
often gives these workers the 
edge they need to get the com- 
pany’s attention and bring 
about change. Most attendants 
at Northwest, it seems, are 
really happy the IBT is there. 
Informed, strong representation 
is needed, and that’s what they 
get from the Teamsters. 


Airline Divisile 


he Teamsters National 
: Airline Division led the 

way in achieving unity 
among all five unions on the 
Pan American World Airways 
property when the Transport 
Workers Union, representing 
the company’s baggage han- 
dlers, maintenance and food 
service personnel, struck Pan 
Am on February 28, 1985. 

“The company backed itself 
into a strike situation,” said 
William F. Genoese, director of - 
the Airline Division. | 

The Teamsters are the largest 
of the five unions at Pan Am. 
There, the IBT Airline Division 
represents more than 6,200 
workers, in a broad cross sec- 
tion of crafts, including passen- 
ger service and reservations 
agents, cargo agents, clerical 
employees, nurses and com- 
puter programmers. 

The Teamsters honored the 
TWU picket lines, as did the in- 
dependent unions representing 
Pan Am pilots, flight engineers 
and flight attendants. After the 
first week of the strike, some 
pilots and flight engineers re- 
turned to work. 

“This was the first time in 
history that the five unions 
were united in an all-out pro- 
test against top management,” | 
Genoese said. 

Genoese said the major issue 
in the strike was the misman- 
agement of the company under 
Chairman C. Edward Acker. 

“The company’s traffic was 


down in both January and Feb- 
ruary,” he said. "Pan Am’s com- 
petitors, particularly TWA, are 

taking away Pan Am‘s business 
because Acker has failed to de- 
velop an effective marketing 
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and sales program and he has 
no operating plan.” 

Genoese noted that the car- 
rier has never made a profit in 
the three-and-a-half years 
Acker has been in charge. It 
had a loss of $206.8 million in 
1984. 

The Teamsters have called on 
Pan Am’s Board of Directors to 
get rid of both Acker and Vice 
President C. Raymond Grebey, 
who was brought in by Acker in 
1984 to negotiate with Pan Am’s 
unions. 

“We predicted when Grebey 
came in that there would be a 
strike,” Genoese recalled. 

Grebey provoked the major 
league baseball strike that 
wiped out a third of the 1981 
season. At that time he repre- 
sented the major league own- 
ers. His negotiations on behalf 
of General Electric also led to a 
strike. 

The Teamsters have been on 
the Pan Am property since 1962. 
They led in accepting a 10% 
wage cut and a freeze in 1981 to 
save the company, but Acker 
was still unable to turn it 
around. 

Pan Am’s strategy this year 
was to try to pick off the unions 
one at a time. Since the Team- 
sters are the strongest of the 
five unions, the company 
wanted to negotiate with the 
Airline Division only after 
teaching settlements with the 
TWU and the three independent 
unions. 

After a 30-day countdown pe- 
riod, as required under the 
Railway Labor Act, the National 
Mediation Board released the 
TWU to take economic action 
against the company. 
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Teamster locals all across the 
country and in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico supported the TWU. 

One of the company’s first ac- 
tions when the strike started 
was to sell off its commissary 
operation to Marriott, thereby 
eliminating 800 TWU jobs and 
100 related Teamster jobs. 

Pan Am also wants to replace 
3,000 flight attendants with for- 
eign nationals, some of them 
paid as little as $225 a month. It 
is training 1,900 scabs in Flor- 
ida to work as flight attendants 
in the United States. 

Teamster support of the TWU 
came about after high-level dis- 
cussions within the Teamster 
organization. “As trade union- 
ists, we had no other choice,” 
Genoese said. 

He said the strike might be a 
long one because “Grebey let 
things get out of hand, just as 
he did at General Electric and 
in the baseball strike. 

“Pan Am's competitors have 
been eating the company’s 
lunch,” the Teamster leader 
noted. “TWA has been out hus- 
tling for summer business, and 
it expects record bookings this 
year. Northwest Airlines has 
just reported its 30th consecu- 
tive month of increased reve- 
nue.” 

Genoese also listed a series 
of “blockbuster mistakes” by 
Acker. They include: 

@ Trying to “fly out” of Pan 
Am’s problems in 1981 by in- 
creasing its number of flights at 
a time when the economy was 
weak and fuel costs and inter- 
est rates were high. 

® Cutting the commissions 
paid to travel agencies. Pan Am 
lost so much business through 


this move that it soon had to 
restore the commissions. 

@ Setting a deadline of June 
30, 1984 for frequent flyers to 
use up their travel privileges. 
The result was that so many 
people rode free that there 
wasn't enough room for travel- 
ers willing to buy tickets. 

® Being unable to meet the 
booming demand in the sum- 
mer of 1984 because of underca- 
pacity. Acker had sold off a 
number of DC-10s and failed to 
replace them. As a result, TWA 
and other airlines got much of 
the business that otherwise 
would have gone to Pan Am. 

Genoese noted that many of 
these mistakes, which were 
originally pointed out by the 
Teamsters, have now been doc- 
umented in a report by the Wall 
Street firm of Lazard Freres & 
Co. The report was commis- 
sioned by Pan Am’s Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The Teamsters and the other 
unions at Pan Am are looking 
into a number of options, in- 
cluding the possibility of a le- 
veraged purchase of the com- 
pany so that the current top 
management can be replaced. 

“Solidarity will, however, re- 
main the key,” Genoese prom- 
ised, “as far as the Teamsters 
are concerned until this situa- 
tion is settled.” 

(NOTE: At press time in late 
March, Pan Am had just reached 
a tentative settlement with TWU, 
but it had not been approved by 
workers. Flight attendants were 
nearing their own April 1, 1985 
walkout countdown deadline, 
with more than 6,000 attendants 
facing a walkout if a reasonable 
agreement cannot be reached.) 


Area conference members of the NMFA negotiating committee include 
(from the top left photo, clockwise): ECT’s Fleming Campbell, Chuck Gag- 
non and Chuck Piscitello; the Southern Conference’s Don West, also an 
International vice president, Joseph Morgan, Jr. and Luther Watson; the 
Western Conference’s Tony Lock, Bob Spisak and George Rohrer, and the 
Central Conference's Richard Collinson, Yager and Raymond “Red” Fular- 
czyk. 


As Freight Talks Near the Wire, 
Negotiators Get Down to Brass Tacks 


eamster negotiators, in- 
r tent on getting the best 
package they can for our 

200,000 members employed in 
the trucking industry, continued 
to work toward a settlement on 
the National Master Freight 
Agreement with the trucking in- 
dustry, even as International 
Teamster was going to press. 

Talks had been complicated 
in 1985 by the fact that the 
union had to negotiate sepa- 
rately with representatives of 
Trucking Management, Inc., 
and two other employer groups, 
Regional Carriers, Inc. and the 
Motor Carrier Labor Advisory 
Council, which were bargain- 
ing jointly. That process was 
accomplished by alternating 
weeks of bargaining between 
the two groups. Talks with all 
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three groups moved from Wash- 
ington, D.C. to Miami, Florida 
briefly in early March for a 
week, before returning to Wash- 
ington and the resumption of 
heavy bargaining sessions. 

With a number of non-eco- 
nomic items already agreed to, 
negotiators continued firming 
up key contract provisions and, 
late in the month, laid eco- 
nomic proposals on the table. 

Negotiators for the union side 
may have looked friendly, but 
when they got into this serious 
business, they had the hard 
facts and figures to back up 
their demands and were ready 
to stay at the table until a satis- 
factory agreement could be 
reached. 

Bargaining deadline for 
the contract talks remains 


March 31, 1985. 

Negotiating for the Team- 
sters, in addition to General 
President Jackie Presser, the 
union chairman, IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Shea and Freight 
Director Jack Yager were: from 
the Eastern Conference, Flem- 
ing Campbell, Chuck Gagnon 
and Chuck Piscitello (Shelton 
Sadler, sidelined by illness 
early in this year's talks, is now 
back at the bargaining table); 
from the Central Conference, in 
addition to Yager, Raymond 
“Red” Fularczyk and Richard 
Collinson; from the Southern 
Conference, Vice President Don 
West, Luther Watson and Jo- 
seph Morgan, Jr.; and from the 
Western Conference, George 
Rohrer, Anthony Lock and Rob- 
ert Spisak. 
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Jackie Names Weldon’‘s Successor 
As Construction Head—It’'s Kellerhuis 


he Teamsters Building 

Material and Construction 

Division experienced a 
smooth transfer of leadership 
last month, following the ap- 
pointment by Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
early in March of Teamsters Lo- 
cal 346 Secretary-Treasurer Tom 
Kellerhuis of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, as the International 
Union's new Building Material 
and Construction Division Di- 
rector. 

Kellerhuis’ March 1 appoint- 
ment relieves Teamsters Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don Mathis of the burden of 
carrying two major leadership 
roles at headquarters, a task he 
had been accomplishing since 
his appointment as General 
Secretary-Treasurer became of- 
ficial January 1, by serving also 
as director of this key Team- 
ster division as well as one of 
the two principal officers of the 
union. 

Finding a qualified replace- 
ment to fill Mathis’ shoes had 
been a task undertaken with 
care and concern by Teamster 
leaders. As Canadian Confer- 
ence Director Ed Lawson 
pointed out at February's con- 
struction policy meetings, any 
replacement had to know com- 
pletely the intricacies of this 
complex Teamster craft field 
and be able to accomplish a 
mighty job in today’s tough or- 
ganizing and bargaining cli- 
mate. 

Teamsters are confident that 
the 54-year-old Kellerhuis, with 
considerable experience in the 
Construction Trade Division, 
will prove capable of handling 
all challenges that come. 

This Teamster leader, Local 
346's secretary-treasurer since 
1980, began as a construction 
driver back in 1956, before 
working his way up through the 
ranks. 
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Construction Div. Director 
Tom Kellerhuis 


It wasn't, in fact, until after 
seven years on the job that Kel- 
lerhuis began his career as a 
Teamster officer, being elected 
a business agent for Local 346 
in Duluth in 1963. He then ad- 
vanced rapidly through the 
union ranks, serving first as 
that local’s trustee in 1966 and 
as its recording secretary from 
1967 to 1972 before being 
elected that year as president 
of the local. He has been Local 
346’s principal officer since 
1980. 

In 1971, Tom was named 
chairman of the Teamsters 
Health and Welfare and Pen- 
sion Fund for the Construction 
Division of Minnesota. In 1974, 
he was appointed chairman of 
the Minnesota Construction Di- 
vision and named to the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters 
Construction Policy Committee. 

In addition to his local union 
posts, Kellerhuis also has 
served as a trustee for Minne- 
sota Joint Council 32 and, since 
1984, as its recording secretary. 

“Tom Kellerhuis has the expe- 
rience and the energy to con- 
tinue the fine work of this key 
Teamster trade division,” Gen- 


eral President Presser said, in 
announcing his appointment to 
this key Teamster post. “Under 
his leadership, we at headquar- 
ters are confident that the Inter- 
national’s Construction Division 
will grow to new heights in 
both organizing new members 
and representing those mem- 
bers we already have.” 

Added General Secretary- 
Treasurer Mathis, “I have every 
faith that under Tom Kellerhuis, 
this important Teamster divi- 
sion will become one of the 
most influential forces within 
the building trades. This indus- 
try will remain one of my loves 
within the Teamsters and I 
want to assure Tom that I stand 
ready to help him in any way 
possible in meeting challenges 
and obstacles as they come.” 

Kellerhuis, already on board 
at International headquarters, 
noted his own readiness to con- 
front the industry's problems 
and keep building on the Team- 
sters’ already substantial influ- 
ence and impact on this indus- 
try, saying, “Weldon leaves me 
big shoes to fill, and I know 
there’s a tremendous job still to 
be done, but I’m confident that 
with the support of our affili- 
ates, we in the Teamsters will 
be able to take on all comers 
and find solutions to the prob- 
lems that not only serve the 
best interests of our members, 
but help the organized seg- 
ments of this industry get back 
on a more stable footing. I'll be 
working toward those goals.” 

Although this new Teamster 
leader already has met with of- 
ficers of countless construction 
Teamster locals since his ap- 
pointment, his first formal intro- 
duction as director of the Build- 
ing Material and Construction 
Division will come at that 
group’s annual conference, 
being held this year on May 6-9 
in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
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eamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser inau- 

gurated another new 
headquarters service last month 
with the addition of Father 
David A. Boileau to the IBT staff 
as our new Director of Human 
Services. 

In that job, Father Boileau 
will be initiating and directing 
programs geared to helping 
Teamsters face the challenges 
of the 2lst century, and analyz- 
ing ways in which to help 
strengthen the Teamsters move- 
ment and our members’ position 
in the work force. Through the 
development of expanded train- 
ing and educational programs, 
and by speaking out on univer- 
sity and school campuses 
throughout the country about 
the union movement, he will 
emphasize the interrelations be- 
tween the worlds of work, 
unionism and the Teamsters. 

Father Boileau says that in 
his new role he also will be de- 
veloping programs that he 
hopes will result in more publi- 
cations about the Teamsters’ 
proud history. A key goal will 
be the implementation of that 
knowledge as a part of the so- 
cial studies curricula of all 
American high schools and col- 
leges, something he hopes to 
achieve by developing a much- 
needed lesson plan book for so- 
cial studies teachers to ac- 
quaint them with what unions, 
particularly the Teamsters, are 
all about. In a related vein, Boi- 
leau would also like to develop 
programs for members’ chil- 
dren, using TITAN, to acquaint 
college-bound students with ed- 
ucational opportunities open to 
them. 

Through the educational proc- 
ess, he wants to “help members 
and their families learn about 
the union and develop pride in 
its accomplishments,” Boileau 
says. “A whole chapter of 
Americana, the working history 
of people and, particularly 
Teamsters, is not known and 
has to be put together and put 
into the proper form to attract 
readers and provide an authori- 
tative source.” 
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Fr. David Boileau 


As we expand, he notes, “I 
envision the program as one 
under which each Teamster 
family could, as a family, re- 
shape and refocus its goals, 
perhaps retraining themselves 
in employable skills and devel- 
oping lifelong learning habits. 

“We hope to develop pro- 
grams through which all Team- 
sters will work better because 
they're working smarter,” Boi- 
leau affirms. 

“No one can tell us what the 
future will be,” he points out, 
“but by studying the past, ana- 
lyzing its impact and looking 
ahead, we can help mold and 
shape what our future will be. 

“We have good reason to be 
worried about our children and 
their future,” Boileau asserts. 
“What kind of education and 
skills will be needed? What de- 
mands are going to be made 
upon them? 

“In earlier decades,” he 
points out, “we could get away 
with having 10-15% of our work- 
ers laboring without high 
school degrees or cultural liter- 
acy. In an age of computers 
and robotics, however, we are 
going to need workers who are 
both academically and cultur- 
ally literate. We plan to help 


Teamsters meet these chal- 
lenges.” 

Boileau, who joined the IBT 
staff on February | officially, is 
no stranger to the Teamsters 
Union. Although he’s an active 
Roman Catholic priest on leave 
from the archdiocese of New 
Orleans where he’s an associ- 
ate professor of philosophy at 
Loyola University of the South, 
he has for many years acted as 
an unofficial consultant to the 
Teamsters on educational and 
labor history matters. 

During the 1970s, Father Boi- 
leau served as director of the 
Institute of Human Relations at 
Loyola University, including 
both its Labor Relations School 
and the Inter-American Center. 
In that period, approximately 
600 southern labor leaders were 
trained at the Institute, while 
more than 1,500 leaders from 
various walks of life in South 
and Central America were 
trained at the Inter-American 
Center. 

Father Boileau holds a docto- 
rate in philosophy from Louvain 
University in Belgium, a certifi- 
cate in French studies from the 
Sorbonne, and has studied at 
other universities such as Ox- 
ford, Columbia and the Univer- 
sity of California. 

He also was active in civic 
affairs in New Orleans, La., 
where he was chairman of the 
board of the federal poverty 
program. Boileau also served 
as one of the original founders 
and first executive director of 
the Louisiana Committee for the 
Humanities, which is the state- 
based program of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 
The new Teamster leader has 
served as a consultant to the 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities on a number of labor- 
related programs. 

In his role with the Team- 
sters, Father Boileau will be 
speaking on a number of high 
school and college campuses 
around the country; he is also 
available to address Teamsters’ 
educational seminars and 
union meetings on a variety of 
labor-related topics. 
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| INDEPENDENT AUDITORS" REPORT 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
of Washington, D. C. 
tin 
fi- 
le We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
' Teamsters' National Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters Interna- 
T- tional, Inc. as of December 31, 1984 and the related consolidated statements 
of income, expenses and chanees in fund balance for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
aditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


Ww 


In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present 


° fairly the consolidated financial position of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Teamsters’ 

he National Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters International, Inc. 

rf as of December 31, 1984, and the consolidated results of their operations for 

z the year then ondad) in conformity with generally accepted accounting 


principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


f February 25, 1985 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 


Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 


Teamsters International, Inc. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
As at December 31, 1984 


Assets 

CaS Bee ct Waa SIA ae Sa ERROR ce, caCORE, © Bardem at $ 8,888,116 
Accounts Receivable—(Less $413,045 Allowance for Doubtful Accounts) ........... 4,682,139 
Inventories—At Lower, of Cost or Marketi. fo. tvss sca dneaaccidssccsseseeee cvs 624,637 
ACCRUES i IAG OME ce exp apeuats ¢: arcs vis: s o 1 PRN he et Me PT SE SE oe ITS hes <shoyscc) otthale, Wivarciens 1,161,027 
Prepaid Expenses)a! 3028s... . . : BS penne tates wae aes Clete det» badd arheiinds 1,120,541 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $70,268,432) Note 1] .................0000ee 71,028,698 
Fixed Assets—(At Cost, Less $23,610,623 Accumulated Depreciation) Note 3 ....... 22,673,407 
DGS: ‘ars dren eMC 5. obo. Soao 5 Fl ane ITO LOE Te OE ee HS GONG C lpedareae gaan aipare BE 134,74] 
Total Assets—General Fund .....00.. 0.000. c ccc cece ccc r cc ncteeeesceeeceeeeenes $110,313,306 


CRSB itis 5 py nahn Abwnacl wit + buses appt apes bekdos-acaira dd Sara) «lore tetas $ 12,355,382 
ACCHMOC CORIO Te FRPRAL Ds. GLE os DIES BRE REA OPER, LRM, 1,913, 160 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $63,394,394) Note 1 ...............ce eee 70,072,684 
Total Assetsa—Defense Fumd . 2.0... ccc cence ces ecnccesseccctvcseeecees $ 84,341,226 
Co 
Total Assets—Combined Funds .................. cece cence cece eee eetenenenees $194,654,532 
Notes to Consolidated Financial Statement 
1, Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 2. Tax Status 
Method of Accounting—Assets, liabilities, income and ex- The Internal Revenue Service has advised that the Inter- 
penses are recognized on the accrual basis of account- national qualifies under Section 501(c)(5) of the Internal 
ing with the exception of per capita and initiation fees, Revenue Code and is, therefore, not subject to tax under 
which are recognized on the cash basis of accounting. present income tax laws. 
Investments—Securities and notes and mortgages receiva- 3. Fixed Assets ; ‘ 
ble are recorded at cost and adjusted for amortization of At December 31, 1984, fixed assets consisted of: 
premium and discount. Land at headquarters building $ 794,117 
Headquarters building 11,664,045 
Depreciation—Land, building, improvements and equip- Other fixed assets 33,825,488 
ment are carried at cost. Major additions are capitalized 46,283,650 
while replacements, maintenance and repairs which do Less: Accumulated depreciation ( 23,610,243) 


not improve or extend the lives of the respective assets 
are expensed currently. Depreciation is computed over 


22,673,407 


the estimated useful lives of the related assets by the Depreciation expenses for the year ended December 31, 


straight-line method. 1984 totalled $2,821,604. 


d 


Gund 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 


Liabilities 

116 INCCOMMISIE CY COLE oto wa eieasls nhs eveisimiatagelays rains 5 e/eqsi 8 
139 INCCTLUCCUEXDENSES ote ia5 hQeIS GG Has «/cporets le dier-emie Shee 
637 

027 

941 

598 + Fund Balance—Exhibit B 

407 Wncppropriated ifn Weetnos.«i,. - Hanis otctene eet ets 
741 Public Employees’ Assistance Fund ................ 


06 Total—Liabilities and Fund Balance ............... 


Déund 


26 Total—Fund Balance—Exhibit C ................... 


Som unds 


(x) 
BS 


4. Retirement and Pension Plans 


- The International provides retirement benefits for employ- 
at ees of the International and the Building Corporation. 
ler Current service and interest on unfunded liability are 
funded annually, based on advice of consulting actuar- 
ies, and prior service costs are being funded over a 
maximum of 12 years. Total pension expense for this 
plan for the year ended December 31, 1984 was 


| 
$2,465,699. 
88 At January 1, 1984 the date of the latest actuarial valua- 
50 tion, the actuarial present values of accumulated vested 
43) | and non-vested plan benefits were $44,998,834 and 
07 $2,581,441, respectively, and the net assets available for 
— benefits were $54,562,848. The assumed rate of return 


used in determining the actuarial present value of accu- 
mulated plan benefits was 412%. 
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Total—Combined Funds ...................020000> 


Exhibit “A” 


A istacaeiee dso $ 3,452,050 
Saline tiTaeresspets 122,463 $ 3,574,513 
PRM RE 107,132,845 
atime aC (___ 394,052) 106,738,793 


$110,313,306 


$ 84,341,226 


$194,654,532 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statement 


Pursuant to a resolution at the 1961 International Conven- 


tion, a multiple-employer pension plan was established 
for officers and employees of the International's affili- 
ates. Contributions to the plan, which amounted to 
$12,778,554 for the year ended December 31, 1984, are 
computed by actuaries and approved by the General 
Executive Board of the International, in accordance with 
the authority delegated to the Board by the Trust Agree- 
ment. 


At January 1, 1984, the date of latest actuarial valuation, 


the actuarial present values of accumulated vested and 
non-vested plan benefits were $324,523,046 and 
$20,288,089, respectively, and the net assets available 
for benefits were $309,572,110. The assumed rate of re- 
turn used in determining the actuarial present value of 
accumulated plan benefits was 6%. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Exhibit “B” 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 
Teamsters International, Inc. 
Consolidated Statement of Income, Expenses and Changes in Fund Balance 
General Fund 


Year Ended December 31, 1984 
Operating Income 


Fees 
Per Capita Mem bers isis as... sis aiaiioteiersioseiciow erate las oid areata Paar eie $75,753,361 
EN UETCEEL ORM rer techie. caer sara veiero. sta fon otis aus is unl e Cpareeatho ine ati ane Slane noe 636,745 $76,390,106 — 
Other Income 
Sale of Suppliesiau Scere amine eres se ereieintie Matas rehelsietere ers 509,690 
Total Operating Income 76,899,796 
Operating Expenses 
Defense bund (See Exhibit Ci). scaceteisveuwie-sse's ieee Malsesepsenociole cs 7,772,373 
Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund (Note 4) ...............00e000 12,778,554 
Intl. Fed. Chem., Energy & Gen. Wkrs. Unions ................. 100,000 
Orgemzing Campaign Expense: «)..)2u.ciaie teins cnt See a oR 5,736,499 
National Master Freight Agreement ...............0eeeee eee eee 22,113 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan (Note 4) ................. 2,465,699 
Administrative, Office and General .-............. cece eee ee eees 19,206,328 
Magazine—"International Teamster” ........,.......0 eee ee eee 4,338,530 
Legislative:and Political EGUCation: .... 0.5.2... csaawiceiracs cones one 1,149,738 
Commiumications ..' ic. syisew eee alee be ES ER 1,904,957 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ...............eeeeeee 1,687,842 
Judgments, Suits and Settlements ..................00eeeeeeees 152,484 
bivisional.cxid:Departmiontall <0 \ciad.s anaes nace tae e oads We aietate 15,110,251 
National’/Headquarters Building’ <. s.c exe) ce sieiste secede 3,404,096 
BIGMCM OL COSiers svi. snare ee reaa share aca aaToneie oath ante aloe yA EIaS 107,200 
Suppiies for Reales -2-2a0 fea ia ile aire als dake ae lee re Cores 476,142 76,412,806 
Net Income from Operations ; 486,990 
Financial Income—Net 8,194,409 
Other Income (Expense)—Net ( 719,125) 
Excess of Income Over Expenses 7,962,274 
Fund Balance 
At January 1, 1984 98,776,519 
At December 31, 1984 $106,738,793 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Exhibit “C” 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Statement of Income, Benefits and Changes in Fund Balance 
Defense Fund 
Year Ended December 31, 1984 
Income 
Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit “B”) .................04. $7,772,373 
Fingers) Incemio-NeUny jf 0. BEL teks oviium «suc ame tek cee ous 8,457,308 
ol Wol sl velceito jot so del:torat: (- a aor arene Salt ee ag ete (__ 267,143) $15,962,538 
Benefits 
SESE WVOTK, DOES oS Neo caciats de bab ene aie hocee UR eo Sie 7,093,540 
Excess of Income Over Benefits 8,868,998 
Fund Balance 
At January 1, 1984 75,472,228 
At December 31, 1984 $84,341,226 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statement 
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Closed Factories or Full Production: 


The Choice Is Up to You! 


LET’S STOP GIVING AWAY AMERICAN JOBS! 


le are giving Amer- 
ica away, and it's 
got to stop!” 

The words are strong, and so 
is the determination of IBT Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser to 
help stop the flow of jobs out of 
this country and to keep Ameri- 
cans working. 

The IBT’s all-out “Buy Ameri- 
can” campaign is thus zeroing 
in on an all-important goal: 
saving American jobs. 

Sobering statistics show that 
major U.S. industries textiles, 
tubber, electronics, auto and 
steel, to name just a few—have 
been devastated by foreign 
competition. Already, experts 
say, some THREE MILLION U.S. 
jobs have been lost because of 
imports. 
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This devastating impact of 
imports is causing a crisis in 
American communities. “It’s a 
painful fact to face, but the 
reality is that industrial Amer- 
ica is dying,” President Presser 
explains. “When factories shut 
down, when plants are closed, 
an entire area suffers. Cities 
deteriorate, whole neighbor- 
hoods disintegrate, families are 
disheartened and sometimes 
destroyed.” 

The real culprits in this cri- 
sis—the real villains to blame, 
the IBT believes—are the giant 
multinational corporations 
which are shutting down opera- 
tions in the United States, lay- 
ing off American workers, and 
opening plants and factories on 
foreign shores. 

These industrial conglomer- 


OXxXs 


states 
O 
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ates—the nation’s leading For- 
tune 500 companies, which 
have made huge profits off the 
sweat of American workers and 
from the hard-earned dollars of 
American consumers—are now 
abandoning America instead of 
investing in America. In their 
quest for the almighty dollar at 
any cost, they are putting cor- 
porate greed before workers’ 
needs. Their loyalties are to the 
company coffers rather than to 
the country and the consumers 
that enabled them to prosper so 
handsomely. 

America’s mighty multina- 
tionals—drawn by cheaper la- 
bor costs, easier environmental 
controls, fewer safety regula- 
tions, and weaker or non- 


(Continued on next page) 
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WANT YOUR JOB? 


existent unions—are moving 
across the border and overseas 
to Mexico, Taiwan, South Ko- 
rea, Hong Kong and Malaysia. 
And as they close up shop in 
America in favor of foreign 
shores, they are putting Ameri- 
cans out of work and into the 
unemployment lines. 

Look at some of America’s 
key industries that have been 
hardest hit: 


@ In the auto industry, some 
500,000 jobs have or will disap- 
pear because of imports. 

@ In electronics, some 600,000 
jobs are gone. 

@ In the steel industry, 
500,000 jobs have been lost to 
foreign markets. 

@ In the textile and apparel 
industries, another 500,000 men 
and women are out of work. 


The overwhelming impact of 
these statistics can no longer 
be ignored, because the unem- 
ployment caused by imports is 
a tremendous burden to all 
Americans. It is estimated that 
a million jobless workers cost 
American taxpayers $30 BIL- 
LION a year. Multiply that by 
the three million jobs lost to im- 
ports, and the cost is astronomi- 
cal! 

“Let no one be fooled,” Presi- 
dent Presser emphasizes. “Low 
wages paid in other countries 
are not passed on as savings to 
U.S. consumers. Check around. 
You'll find that imports sell at 
whatever price the market will 
bear. Parent companies, import- 
ers, wholesalers and dealers 
are inflating profits by buying 
low and selling high. And the 
American consumer is the 
loser.” 

With all this in mind, the IBT 
is planning an attack on the ir- 
responsible multinational cor- 
porations who are turning their 
backs on the American econ- 
omy and the American worker. 
The IBT Information Center is 
already conducting detailed, in- 
depth research into key Fortune 
500 companies, the nation’s top- 
producing and most profitable 
businesses. 
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Armed with detailed dossiers 
on a conglomerate’s foreign in- 
vestments, the number of subsi- 
diaries it operates outside the 
U.S., its foreign profit margins 
and other vital corporate statis- 
tics, the IBT’s lobbyists will be 
meeting with key members of 
Congress to advocate legisla- 
tion that will impose appropri- 
ate financial penalties on U.S. 
corporate refugees. 

While no one denies the fact 
that a corporation has the right 
to decide whether it wants to 
base its industrial operations at 
home or abroad, the IBT 
strongly believes that compa- 
nies that choose to produce 
goods outside the United States 
and to employ foreign labor to 
make their products, should 
rightfully be required to pay a 
hefty price to bring those goods 
back into this country for sale 
to U.S. consumers. 

The IBT also feels it is time 
for America’s policymakers to 
face some important facts. In 
the world marketplace, U.S. 
companies that are exporting 


“In the past, we have not made the political 
price of forsaking the American laborer too 
high for politicians to pay. But we intend to 
make policymakers more acutely aware that 
they are indeed accountable to America's 

work force for the actions they take—or fail 
to take—which affect the jobs and the stand- 


ards of living of U.S. workers." 
; Teamsters President Jackie Presser 


“Let no one be fooled. 
Low wages paid in 
other countries are 
not passed on as sav- 
ings to U.S. con- 
sumers. Check 
around. You'll find 
that imports sell at 
whatever price the 
market will bear. Par- 
ent companies, im- 
porters, wholesalers 
and dealers are in- 
flating profits by buy- 
ing low and selling 
high. And the Ameri- 
can consumer is the 


loser.” 
Teamsters President 
Jackie Presser 
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goods are severely handi- 
capped and unfairly disadvan- 
taged by America’s own trade 
policies. U.S. industries are not 
competing merely against for- 
eign industries, but against for- 
eign governments—govern- 
ments that gladly provide 
special loans to exporters, ac- 
celerated depreciation rates to 
businesses, financial assist- 
ance to key industries for re- 
search and development of 
technologies and materials, 
protection from foreign imports, 
and prohibitions against for- 
eign investors. 

The U.S., in fact, seems to be 
the only country in the world 
following a free trade policy. 
All other governments openly 
control their trade—keeping 
their markets shut like the Japa- 
nese, or subsidizing exports 
and preventing imports like the 
Europeans and lesser devel- 
oped countries do. As a result, 
the IBT strongly supports a pro- 
gram of “fair trade,” rather than 
“free trade”—a trade policy that 
puts American businesses on 
an equal footing with their for- 
eign competitors. 

Anyone who doubts American 
businesses are disadvantaged 
need look no further than at 
what Japan is doing. Since 
1960, Japan’s productivity 
growth has been five times 
greater than our own. Japan 
now exceeds the U.S. in produc- 
tion of steel, transportation 
equipment, and electrical, gen- 
eral and precision machinery. 
While the United States main- 
tains a posture of openly wel- 
coming Japanese imports into 
the country, Japan restricts the 
sale of American pharmaceuti- 
cals, bars our telecommunica- 
tions equipment and fiber op- 
tics, and slaps such a high duty 
on U.S. beef and citrus products 
that our exports are priced out 
of the market. 

In view of such stark trade 
realities, the IBT believes that 
Congress and the Administra- 
tion should seriously consider 
appropriate measures to recip- 
tocate. One such measure 
would be for the U.S. to require 
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the same kind of product certifi- 
cation process that the Japa- 
nese have used to restrict U.S. 
products. Japan has long main- 
tained a puzzling maze of prod- 
uct testing, inspection proce- 
dures and production standards 
that, in effect, excludes many 
foreign goods from sale in that 
country. 

For example, until just re- 
cently all aerosol cans imported 
into Japan were required to 
have exactly the same thick- 
ness. Such arbitrary restrictions 
are all but impossible for Amer- 
ican manufacturers to meet. 

Sound and solid legislative 
initiatives like these are a vital 


part of the IBT’s “Buy American” 
campaign, and further details 
of legislative developments will 
be reported to members in up- 
coming issues of the Interna- 
tional Teamster. 

As General President Presser 
has emphasized, “In the past, 
we have not made the political 
price of forsaking the American 
laborer too high for politicians 
to pay. But we intend to make 
policymakers more acutely 
aware that they are indeed ac- 
countable to America’s work 
force for the actions they take— 
or fail to take—which affect the 
jobs and the standards of living 
of U.S. workers.” 


Teamster Leader Speaks Out 
Against Imports 


he newspaper article was 
: headlined, “U.S. Exporters 
Sizzling Over Japanese 
Trade,” and when he read it, so 
was IBT International Vice Pres- 
ident Jack Cox. 

Exasperated by U.S. trade 
policy, America’s record trade 
deficit and, most of all, by the 
increasing numbers of U.S. 
workers who have suffered be- 
cause of imports, Cox put hand 
to pen and quickly fired off a 
letter containing his thoughts to 
his Congressional leadership— 
Senators Alan Cranston and 
Pete Wilson and Representa- 
tives Glenn Anderson and Dan 
Lungren of California. A copy of 
that letter, forwarded to another 
leading opponent of unfair im- 
port policies, General President 
Jackie Presser, is quoted in part 
here: 

“. . . World trade is neither 
free nor fair with some of our 
participants,” Cox wrote. “How 
long must we endure such un- 
fair slaps in the face from Ja- 
pan? Surely our defense instal- 


lations in Japan are not worth 
the price we must pay in letting 
them use our country as a 
dumping ground while they at 
the same time use every self- 
interested gimmick to prevent 
this country from establishing a 
market for [U.S.] products in Ja- 
panes 


"... As things stand now,” 
Cox continued, “the Legislative 
Branch of Government is the 
only hope we have to protect 
the American worker against 
other countries exporting their 
unemployment here. Time is 
running out—we need action 
now before these unfair situa- 
tions continue to destroy some 
of our vital domestic industries 
and the millions of jobs that are 
at stake.” 


The Teamster leader's stirring 
words, of course, echo strongly 
the exact thrust of the IBT’s 
“Buy American” campaign. 
Hopefully, the U.S. Congress, 
as well as the U.S. consumer, is 
starting to get the message. 
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It Better 


afae on the set of "55 Lime 

™ Street,” a made-for-TV 
movie and series pilot being 
shot in the streets of Washing- 
ton, D.C. recently, surrounding 
sidewalks were packed with 
Washingtonians eager to get a 
look at the film’s star, Robert 
Wagner, and find out for them- 
selves just what's involved in 
such a movie production. 

That wasn't the case for more 
than 20 Teamsters on the proj- 
ect, drawn from three IBT lo- 
cals, all of whom have consid- 
erable previous experience in 
the movie business and rou- 
tinely went about performing 
their jobs, despite the addi- 
tional burden hundreds of on- 
lookers and star-gazers posed. 

Working on the project, which 
centers around a Lloyds of Lon- 
don insurance company story- 
line, were Teamsters from Local 
639, Washington, D.C.; Local 
817, New York City; and Local 
528, Atlanta, Georgia. They 
were responsible for getting 
people and equipment from one 
set location to the other as rap- 
idly as possible. 

That's a harder job than it 
sounds, when you consider that 
on the day we encountered 
these pretty blase guys and 
gals, they had no less than five 
separate location shots to cope 
with during what would be a 
very long day and night, and 
more than 20 pieces of equip- 
ment about which to worry. 

“What kind of equipment?” 
they were asked. They said that 
on this set, at least, Teamster 
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drivers and helpers were jock- 
eying no less than five station 
wagons, two maxi-vans, three 
five-ton tractor-trailers, equip- 
ment trucks, several special ef- 
fects vehicles, a couple of 
buses, a pickup truck, and as- 
sorted picture cars, among 
them a Chrysler LaBaron, cabs, 
a golf cart and even a hot dog 
stand, all of which would be 
needed during the production 
process. 

From a distance the job 
looked pretty easy for about an 
hour of the time during which 
they were shooting at a locale 
near Teamsters headquarters. 

One had second thoughts 
about that, however, when less 
than 20 minutes after these 
brother and sister Teamsters 
were interviewed, the set had 
been totally dismantled and all 
equipment loaded onto their var- 
ious vehicles, ready to push off 
for the next set location, with 
each driver responsible for all 
gear while it was on his/her truck. 

Crew captain Manuel 
“Manny” Quinones and Shop 
Steward Gilbert Young, both of 
Washington, D.C. Local 639, 
which provided all helpers for 
the project, said that during 
less than a week in Washing- 
ton, the production company 
would shoot at numerous lo- 
cales around the city, including 
not only a spot in close proxim- 
ity to the Capitol, but several 
sites on and near Pennsylvania 
Avenue, home of the White 
House, at the Lincoln Memorial 
and Kennedy Center, and even 
in Georgetown, before moving 
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to Middleburg, Virginia for four 
days of non-stop production 
work. 

In addition to finding and 
putting together all the equip- 
ment for the project, which was 
the job of dispatcher Mike Wal- 
lace and in this case involved 
two rigs that came in from New 
York under the direction of Lo- 
cal 817 Teamsters Robert Lap- 
ine and Francis Connolly, Jr., 
Teamsters were also responsi- 
ble for finding likely locations 
to shoot, setting them up and 
getting permission to use them. 
That was the job of Local 639’s 
Stuart Newman, location coordi- 
nator for the project. 

While most observers were 
stunned by the amount of work 
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pn conjunction with the 
® Buy American” cam- 
@ paign, the IBT has pre- 
pared two new, lively 
bumper stickers that are 
now available. 

These colorful designs, 
reproduced here, are one 
way you can tell the world 
that you support American- 
made products and want 
to protect American jobs. 

Bulk quantities are now 
available to IBT locals, 
which are encouraged to 
contact International Head- 
quarters in Washington, 
D.C. to place their orders. 
Cost is just 15 cents per 
bumper sticker. 
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involved, it didn't seem to 
phase these Teamsters, all of 
whom are used to frequently 
working with film crews in the 
course of their jobs. We may 
forget, but they never do, that 
cities like Washington, D.C., 
New York, Toronto, Miami, At- 
lanta, Los Angeles and others 
where Teamsters work realize 
sizable revenue from providing 
a welcome mat and experi- 
enced labor to film crews eager 
to shoot in their areas. 

These Teamsters proved that 
they're more than up to the 
challenges and the grueling 
hours that movie production en- 
tails, but it was still a little dis- 
concerting to hear one of them 
say of this production's star, 
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Robert Wagner, “He's a really 
nice guy, real easy to work 
with.” It was even more discon- 
certing to see said star sitting 
in his Winnebago, waving at 
passersby as he had his back 
rubbed during a production 
break. These Teamster profes- 
sionals didn’t even blink, but 
we're not sure how many of the 
union’s other members would 
handle such an event! Maybe 
that’s why they're doing this 
work and we're not. It's a field 
where more and more Team- 
sters ARE working happily, in 
all areas of the country, and is, 
we think, one of the real glam- 
our occupations of our diverse 
and growing International 
Union. 


NVOCATU 


MSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN JOBS! 
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DRIVE 


On Its Way 
To Five 
(Million $) 


nother successful round 
A of DRIVE card sign-ups 

was accomplished during 
February and March, as IBT 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents pushes toward making 
General President Presser’s 
“Five for DRIVE” (Five Million 
Dollars, that is) pledge come 
true by mid-year 1985. Consid- 
ering that each 100,000 weekly 
DRIVE checkoff cards represent 
potentially $5.2 million, it 
would appear that Clements 
and his team of DRIVE field 
representatives are hard on the 
heels of such a'victory, espe- 
cially in light of the inroads 
they have been making around 
the country in recent months. 

Perhaps one of Clements’ big- 
gest successes came on Febru- 
ary 20, Ash Wednesday, when 
the DRIVE team journeyed to St. 
Louis Teamsters Local 688 at the 
invitation of that local’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ron Gamache. 

The visit marked an historic 
first, according to Gamache, 
since it represented the first 
time St. Louis Teamsters had 
EVER expressed an interest in 
the national DRIVE program, 
having put together their own 
extremely successful statewide 
and area political action pro- 
grams and previously being un- 
willing to dilute their strength 
by giving heavily to IBT DRIVE 
nationally. 

Thanks to a persuasive pitch 
by Clements in introducing the 
revitalized program to Local 
688’s officers and business 
agents, that policy is changing. 
Clements could hardly contain 
his enthusiasm as he suc- 
ceeded in signing not only all 
officers of this Midwest Team- 
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IBT Legislative Director David 
Sweeney describes the need for 
DRIVE at Local 688’s stewards meet- 
ing, which was also addressed by 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clements, 
DRIVE Field Representative Edward 
“Doc” James and Local 688 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ron Gamache. The 
milestone meeting accorded the IBT 
DRIVE statt its first-ever opportunity 
to address Local 688’s members on 
the need to mobilize under this im- 
portant political program banner. 


ster local, but all 19 business 
agents recently for the weekly 
officers DRIVE checkoff pro- 
gram. 

IBT DRIVE staged another 
coup when Local 688 officers— 
impressed after hearing about 
the things the new DRIVE pro- 
gram is accomplishing from 
Clements, IBT Legislative Direc- 
tor Dave Sweeney, DRIVE Field 
Representative Edward “Doc” 
James and Gamache, in intro- 
ducing the revitalized program 
before a gathering of Local 688 
stewards—agreed also to com- 
mit themselves to negotiating 
DRIVE checkoff language into 
every contract that comes open. 

Gamache reports that Local 
688, with more than 13,000 
members, has between 150 and 
180 union meetings each month, 
at which they see more than 
one-third of their members, 
meeting with workers of every 
signatory company and divi- 
sion. This Teamster leader 
promised that political action 
will become an increasingly 
popular topic at these sessions, 
with officers attempting to get 
as many Local 688 members as 


possible on the national DRIVE 
program. 

It's not hard to understand 
why Local 688 and others like 
it, newcomers to the DRIVE pro- 
gram, are coming on board. As 
evidenced by a new Federal 
Election Commission report on 
political action committees, we 
now have a program that is ef- 
fective and is working—getting 
us the results we want in terms 
of candidates who are pro-labor 
on the issues. 

According to the report's find- 
ings, the Teamsters now stand 
for the first time in our history 
near the top of the labor PACs, 
trailing only the United Auto 
Workers and the Machinists in 
terms of funds raised in 1984! 

This year we're aiming ob- 
viously for the top of that list, 
and see political action as one 
very real way of achieving our 
hopes and goals for workers. 
Local 688 and other Teamster 
affiliates agree that DRIVE’s the 
way to achieve that. 

Elsewhere around the coun- 
try, it's the same story. Team- 
sters are providing the pro- 
gram, and workers and their 
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officers are signaling their de- 
sire to get on the winning team. 

Obviously, that was what in- 
spired members of Teamsters 
Local 657 of San Antonio, 

Texas, recently when DRIVE 
Representative Howard Jones 
successfully conducted a DRIVE 
recruiting campaign there. 

It was also what prompted 
Teamsters Local 63 Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert Marciel to ad- 
dress his members on the im- 
portance of the DRIVE program 
at a recent local union meeting 
of that Los Angeles Teamsters 
affiliate. 

Marciel was joined in stress- 
ing the impact DRIVE can have 


\ ia Ldjd Local 941 Teamsters got so fired up 

\\h V4 over the DRIVE program that four 
out of every five attending a recent 
local union meeting joined DRIVE 
on the spot! DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements (center) was more than 
happy to explain the program per- 
sonally to Roadway road driver 
Dale Pennington (right) and Local 
Below, DRIVE Field Representative 941 Business Agent R.B. Bielamow- 
Howard Jones signs up members at P icz (left), both of whom are shown 
San Antonio Teamsters Local 657. here presenting him with signed 

- DRIVE checkoff cards. 
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by DRIVE Field Representative 
T. Tommy Cutrer, who went 
into the field to talk to Yellow 
Freight employees from Bar- 


E stow, California, about how im- 
portant it is that they sign those 
weekly DRIVE checkoffs. 

Again, these sessions repre- 

O- sented a milestone—the first 

S time DRIVE representatives had 


been permitted to solicit volun- 
ie | wet is ae tary DRIVE memberships at Lo- 

e cal 63! 
a : is 3 Texas Teamsters are no new- 


g comers to DRIVE, but DRIVE 

1S representatives were nonethe- 

Or less successful in early March 
in signing up more than 200 

d- members at El Paso Teamsters 

1 Local 941, after being invited to 


conduct a DRIVE solicitation in 
conjunction with the local's reg- 
ular local union meeting. With 
approximately 250 of the local’s 
1,000 members at the session, 
those 200 cards represented an 
80% endorsement margin. 

Present for the successful ses- 
sion were recently reassigned 
Local 941 Trustee Joe Allgood 
and the Texas local’s new 
trustee, W.C. Smith III, both of 
whom addressed the members 
on the importance of the union's 
political action program, along 
with DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements. 
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Local 63 Secretary-Treasurer Bob Marciel was 
persuasive in urging his members to consider 
getting active in DRIVE in 1985, as was T. 
Tommy Cutrer (right) who made a presentation 
before Local 63’s Barstow, California Yellow 
Freight Teamsters on the new weekly checkoff. 


Teamsters’ Education 


Moving into New Course Areas 


labor education has been 

that of teaching the same 
core subjects on grievance han- 
dling, bargaining, arbitration 
and organizing over and over 
again. However, while these 
topics are extremely important 
and will continue to represent 
the core curriculum offered by 
most labor unions and universi- 
ties, we in the Teamsters feel 
new topics need to be added to 
reflect the changing demands 
of today’s working environment. 

For that reason, the Team- 
sters Education Department is 
in the process of structuring 
new courses around innovative 
topics that will address some of 
these new problems faced by 
North American workers. 

Spurred on by Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser, who has fostered and 
encouraged the development of 
many of these courses out of his 
knowledge and concern for 
Teamster members, the Educa- 
tion Department is exploring a 
number of new course offerings. 

Among the topics currently 
being examined and incorpo- 
rated into the Teamsters’ Edu- 
cation program are: joint train- 
ing for labor and management 
gfoups, industrial psychology 
and how it is being used, orga- 
nizational dynamics, methods 
in problem solving, motivation 
in the work place, “grass roots” 
political action, designing a lo- 
cal community service office, 
and new officer training 
courses. 

In the area of joint training, 
the Education Department re- 
ports that a “pilot” program be- 
tween the General Foods plant 
in Avon, New York and Team- 
sters Local 791 has been 
launched, with workshop ses- 
sions scheduled through June, 
1985. 


TT: traditional approach to 
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Following a schedule devel- 
oped for the stewards, supervi- 
sors and superintendents, 
classes were to study a variety 
of topics, as exemplified below. 


DATE TOPIC 


March 25-27 Teamsters Culture/Gen- 
eral Foods Culture 


April 8-10 Resolving Problems on 
the Shop Floor 
June 3-5 Organizational Design— 


Communication within 
the Structure 


In a kick-off session con- 
ducted on February 6, 7 and 8, 
Education's Assistant Director 
Sally Payne and a General 
Foods Senior O.D. Consultant 
coordinated three two-hour ses- 
sions. During the wide open 
discussion sessions, partici- 
pants assisted with the forma- 
tion of program content, offer- 
ing their own ideas on what the 
courses should include. 

A model for establishing sim- 
ilar joint training programs is 
now in the final stages of prep- 
aration; when ready, it will be 
available to all Teamster affili- 
ates. ‘ 

Another area in which the Ed- 
ucation Department has become 
increasingly active is in estab- 
lishing liaisons with university 


Above, an early session of the Gen- 
eral Foods/Teamster pilot program. 


labor education centers. Direc- 
tor of Education Art Kane con- 
ducted one such seminar on 
March 5 and 6 at the University 
of Nevada for more than 200 un- 
dergraduate students. During 
the session, students were chal- 
lenged to recognize the vital 
purpose labor unions play in a 
free democratic society. Follow- 
ing the sessions, students lin- 
gered on, Kane reports, for 
more than an hour each day 
asking questions—a good sign 
that our nation’s students are 
as eager to learn about labor as 
we are to share our knowledge. 

In another attempt to share 
information, Kane recently at- 
tended a week-long AFL-CIO 
Education Directors’ Confer- 
ence. At this gathering of more 
than 150 university and union 
education program directors, he 
shared ideas and materials and 
offered input on how unions 
and universities can better 
meet future challenges with la- 
bor education, labor law, labor 
and the media, and corporate 
strategies involved in reorgani- 
zations, mergers and overseas 
ventures. 
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Chemical locals met for a seminar 
in Toronto. 


Teamsters Joint Council 79, 
Chemical Division, sponsored a 
two-day seminar in Toronto, 
Canada on February 9 and 10. 
The Education Department as- 
sisted with this weekend pro- 
gram, structuring course offer- 
ings around Ontario provincial 
law, and including sessions on 


industrial psychology and effec- 


tive communication. 

A program conducted for Lo- 
cal 174 in Seattle, Washington, 
also met with an enthusiastic 


response. More than 100 partici- 


pants studied the basic princi- 
ples of labor relations and 
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another welcomed notice 

last month when IBT reti- 
ree chapters and clubs were no- 
tified that the Department for 
Retiree Affairs has negotiated a 
new accidental death and dis- 
memberment life insurance pol- 
icy. 

The new IBT program, open 
to all Teamster retiree club 
members and their spouses, 
was a welcomed addition for 
retirees, many of whom can no 
longer qualify for new insur- 
ance privately for health rec- 
sons or due to their age. 

The new program contracted 
for by IBT Retiree Affairs Direc- 
tor Norman Greene will provide 


MP cnotne retirees received 
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shared their experiences in con- 
tract enforcement. 

Wayne Triplett, secretary- 
treasurer of the local, welcomed 
participants and gave them a 
brief summary of some local de- 
velopments in the areas of com- 
munity services and political 
action. Special recognition was 
given to Social Services Direc- 
tor Cindy Zehnder for her efforts 
on behalf of the local’s unem- 
ployed Teamsters and in block- 
ing in-state truck deregulation. 

At program's end, partici- 
pants received certificates of 
achievement signed by Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
Presser and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis. 


$1,000 of accidental death and 
dismemberment coverage on a 
24-hour basis for each retiree. 
Additionally, there will be an- 
other $1,000 of accidental death 
and dismemberment coverage 
under special common carrier 
wording included in the policy, 
(that is, when you are traveling 
by plane, bus, train, etc.). 
Teamsters interested in find- 
ing out more about this new 
program should contact their 
nearest Teamster retiree chap- 
ter. This program is available 
to Teamsters only through their 
retiree chapters, which will be 
paying the $1.00 per year total 
premium involved through club 
dues or member assessments. 
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At Seattle Local 174, intensive study 
resulted in graduation certificates 
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eamsters are pretty “racy” 
: folks, if the members of 

Collingswood, New Jersey 
Teamsters Local 676 are any in- 
dication. There, the members of 
not one, but two, area raceways 
are active members of the 
Teamsters Union, performing 
their jobs under the familiar 
blue and gold Teamster colors. 

The New Jersey local, headed 
by President John P. Greeley, 
represents workers at both the 
Garden State Racetrack in 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey, and 
the Keystone Racetrack in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Garden State is the local’s 
pacesetter in terms of longevity. 
This racetrack, built in 1941, 
from 1943 on has seen its main- 
tenance employees represented 
by Local 676 labor agreements. 

In 1961, Local 676 successfully 
organized all security guards at 
Garden State, adding 92 new 
members to its ranks. The addi- 
tion in 1974 of all the raceway’s 
cleaners and janitors added an- 
other 112 employees to the 
union's ranks there, for a status 
quo that continued until 1977 
when a huge fire broke out at 
the track, forcing its closure un- 
til late 1983. 

Garden State headed for a re- 
vitalization when it was pur- 
chased by First Jersey Securi- 
ties, a stock and share 
corporation headed by Robert 
Brennan, in 1983. Picking the 
track up for the relatively small 
sum of $17 million, Brennan's 
company set about rebuilding 
Garden State Racetrack from 
the ground up, a project that 
has thus far cost approximately 
$130 million, but has resulted in 
one of the most beautiful race- 
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tracks not just in the United 
States, but in the world. 

Racing was scheduled to re- 
sume at Garden State after a 
long hiatus on April 1, 1985, at 
which time Teamsters will 
again be manning the key oper- 
ational posts. 

In October, 1984, Local 676— 
with a previous record of a 
number of rounds of successful 
negotiations at the raceway un- 
der its former owners—began 
negotiating with officials and 
attorneys representing Garden 
State Park concerning represen- 
tation of approximately 30 
Maintenance Department em- 
ployees and approximately 160 
cleaners and janitorial person- 
nel slated to be working the 
track when the season opened. 

Teamsters also went after the 
security guards, discussing 
with management the possibil- 
ity of representing the 170 secu- 
rity people the company envi- 
sioned would be needed to 
keep the track functioning 
smoothly. 

They did the job right, appar- 
ently, because in February, 
1985, they successfully com- 
pleted negotiations covering all 
maintenance employees and all 
cleaners and janitorial employ- 
ees. At press time, they were 
still negotiating an agreement 
to cover security guards at the 
facility. 

By the time Garden State is 
fully operational again, there 
should be some 330 Local 676 
Teamsters working at the race- 
track to provide racing enthusi- 
asts with the most comfortable 
of surroundings in which to 
urge home their favorites in 
each race. 


When ‘They're Off 

and Running,’ Teamsters 
Local 676 Members Have 

the Inside Track | 


racing interest centers 

around the Keystone 
Racetrack in Philadelphia, 
where the local has a contract 
with the Continental Thorough- 
bred Racing Association and 
Eagle Downs Racing Associa- 
tion covering valets, paddock 
men, color men and outriders. 

This contract, in effect with 
Keystone since 1978, covers ap- 
proximately 26 employees and 
members of Local 676. 

Keystone Racetrack might 
soon be the rival of Garden 
State in terms of eye appeal. 
This track also was recently 
purchased by Robert Brennan, 
owner of Garden State, who 
says his plans here again are 
to remodel the raceway. 

These two active Teamster 
units are by no means the only 
involvements Local 676 has had 
with the racetrack area. 

Back in 1962, in fact, Local 
676 was instrumental in orga- 
nizing security guards at the 
Monmouth Racetrack in North 
Jersey for Local 469, helping to 
establish a picket line at the 
track to win recognition for the 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey sister 
local. 

During the same period, Lo- 
cal 676 also lent assistance in 
helping organize the security 
guards at the Atlantic City 
Racetrack on behalf of Local 331 
in Atlantic City. 

John P. Greeley sums up 
modestly his local’s involve- 
ment in the racing industry, “I 
feel that Teamsters Local 676 \ 
has made tremendous strides in 
organizing racetracks in our 
area.” We'd say they were run- 
ning a pretty fast track. 


MY cing Local 676's other 
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Jury's Still Out on Whether 

Denial of Weingarten Rights 

To Unorganized Will Prove 
Aid or Hindrance to Organizing 


tions Board (NLRB), in 

Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, 274 N.L.R.B. No. 55, re- 
cently held that unorganized 
employees do not have a right 
to be represented, either by a 
fellow employee or union repre- 
sentative, at an investigatory 
interview which is likely to lead 
to discipline. 

In 1974, the United States Su- 
preme Court recognized that or- 
ganized employees possess 
such rights, known as Weingar- 
ten rights. Weingarten rights 
stem from an employer action 
(an interview) which is reasona- 
bly perceived by an employee 
as affecting his or her terms 
and conditions of employment 
(the potential imposition of dis- 
cipline). 

According to the NLRB and 
the Supreme Court, an em- 
ployee should not be required 
to participate in such an em- 
ployer action alone without his 
or her duly designated collec- 
tive bargaining representative, 
should such representative be 
requested. 

The NLRB, in its 1982 decision 
in Materials Research Corp., ex- 
tended Weingarten rights to un- 
represented employees, finding 
that these employees could re- 
quest the presence of either a 
fellow employee or a union rep- 
resentative during an employer- 
conducted disciplinary inter- 
view. However, the Board's 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
tuling, issued on February 22, 
1985, reversed the 1982 Wein- 
garten extension. 

The rationale for the reversal 
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was that, in a nonunion setting, 
an employer is free to deal with 
its employees on an individual 
or group basis. In the Board's 
view, the freedom to deal with 
employees individually spans 
all terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, including the poten- 
tial or actual imposition of dis- 
cipline. 

The question raised by the 
denial of Weingarten rights to 
unrepresented employees is 
whether this will aid or hinder 
labor's efforts to unionize unor- 
ganized employees. 

One could, of course, con- 
clude that this decision is one 
of the many recent NLRB rul- 
ings designed to impede orga- 
nizational campaigns. However, 
an analysis of the ramifications 
of the Sears, Roebuck case 
leaves the question open. 

What value is it to the unions 
for unorganized workers to be 
granted a right to have either a 
fellow employee or a union rep- 
resentative present at an inves- 
tigatory interview? 

In the context of an organiz- 
ing campaign, union represen- 
tatives could have used the 
Weingarten rights of unrepre- 
sented employees as a means 
of getting on the employer's 
property. This may have con- 
vincingly indicated the impor- 
tance of union representation 
and, thereby, enhanced the 
union's chances of winning an 
election. 

On the other hand, the denial 
of Weingarten rights to unorga- 
nized employees reserves to the 
union the opportunity to high- 
light the significance of the col- 
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lective bargaining process in 
preventing the arbitrary imposi- 
tion of discipline. 

A study of the disciplinary 
practices in a nonunion facility 
will likely indicate a lack of 
uniformity in the type of disci- 
pline for certain conduct. 

During an organizing cam- 
paign, this information will be 
invaluable for demonstrating 
the significance of the protec- 
tion afforded by the progressive 
discipline policies in most bar- 
gaining agreements. The union 
can, by such action, place itself 
in a position to use what may 
appear to be an adverse ruling 
as a vehicle for communicating 
the importance of union repre- 
sentation in standardizing dis- 
ciplinary procedures. This is 
particularly needed for the new 
generation of workers who may 
not appreciate contributions 
made by organized labor in the 
workplace. 

With these considerations in 
mind, only time will tell 
whether the Board's denial of 
Weingarten rights to unrepre- 
sented workers will be an aid 
or a hindrance to organizing 
campdigns. 
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Teamsters’ Views Sought On 


Truck Safety Regulations 


s part of an effort to im- 
A plement the Motor Car- 

rier Safety Act passed by 
Congress last year, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is solic- 
iting comments on all truck 
safety regulations currently on 
the books. 

In a letter to DOT, IBT Direc- 
tor of Safety and Health R. V. 
Durham has expressed the IBT’s 
“great interest” in the issues 
pertaining to commercial vehi- 
cle safety. Durham stated for 
the record that the DOT safety 
regulations “must be improved 
upon (from a safety standpoint) 
to be in keeping with the intent 
of the Motor Carrier Safety Act 
of 1984.” 

Durham focused comment on 
those sections of the safety reg- 
ulations for which DOT indi- 
cated it would consider amend- 
ments. Those sections include 
the scope of the safety regula- 
tions, the exemption from cover- 
age for intracity operations, the 
exemption from coverage for 
lightweight vehicles, hazardous 
materials operations, hours-of- 
service regulations and em- 
ployee safety and health stand- 
ards. 

In regard to the scope of the 
safety regulations, the IBT ex- 
pressed a strong desire that 
freight handlers and mechanics 
remain under OSHA's jurisdic- 
tion rather than be placed un- 
der the purview of the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety. Durham 
cited BMCS's budgetary and 
staffing constraints as the prob- 
lem with removing non-driver 
employees from protection un- 
der OSHA. Durham stressed 
that “our members employed as 
drivers, freight handlers and 
mechanics will be best served 
by keeping intact the current ju- 
risdictional split between OSHA 
and BMCS.” 
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In the area of exemption from 
the safety regulations for intra- 
city operations, the IBT sup- 
ports bringing intracity drivers 
under the safety regulations as 
long as those drivers who are 
currently “exempt” from qualifi- 
cation requirements would be 
“grandfathered in” at the time 
the exemption for intracity driv- 
ers is lifted. 

On the issue of whether the 
exemption from the safety regu- 
lations for lightweight vehicles 
should be lifted, Durham sug- 
gested that the exemption be 
maintained at this time in order 
“to focus the Bureau's safety 
regulations and enforcement 
clearly on the vehicles in ex- 
cess of 10,000 lbs. where it is 
most needed.” The IBT opposes, 
however, any increase in the 
exemption for lightweight vehi- 
cles to greater than 10,001 Ibs. 

Additional training for drivers 
of hazardous materials was 
supported by Durham in his let- 
ter to DOT. IBT Director of 
Safety and Health Durham sug- 
gested annual training in: 

1. How to properly use protec- 
tive equipment so that drivers 
can protect themselves; 

2. How to respond to emer- 
gencies; and 

3. The physical hazards and 
the health hazards (both acute 
and chronic health effects) of 
the materials being handled. 

It is the view of the IBT that 
“well-informed drivers will be 
better able to protect them- 
selves from exposure to hazard- 
ous materials and better able to 
respond to an emergency situa- 
tion which could endanger the 
public.” 

In response to DOT's request 
for comments on the 60-hour or 
70-hour limits in the hours-of- 
service regulations, Durham di- 
rected DOT's attention to the 15- 
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hour rule. Durham cited numer- 
ous cases where drivers are 
currently on duty for upward of 
20 hours without taking a statu- 
tory rest and stated that “BMCS 
is well aware of the abuses in 
this area.” Durham called on 
BMCS to review the 15-hour rule 
and its interpretation. 

In closing, Durham requested 
that BMCS consider action in 
the area of employee safety and 
health standards. The IBT 
leader stressed that there is 
“much room for improvement” 
in this area. He cited toxic 
gases, noise and wholebody 
vibration as those areas where 
there is a clear need for regula- 
tion. 


OSHA 
Sets Standard 
Target Dates 


he Occupational Safety 
i and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA) has issued a 


current regulatory agenda for — 


the next year indicating agen¢j 
plans to finalize health and 
safety regulations. The agency 
has scheduled completion of 
four health standards in 1985 
and several safety standards. 
Last year, OSHA issued one 
health standard and two safety 
standards. 

The table at right shows 
those safety and health stand- 
ards for which OSHA intends t 
issue a final rule and/or pro- 
posed rule and the targeted 
dates for completion. 
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Workers Use OSHA/STAA Protections 


lauses in the OSHA Act 
Cz: the Surface Transpor- 

tation Assistance Act of 
1982, which protect employees 
involved in a safety-related ac- 
tivity from discrimination, are 
being used more frequently, ac- 
cording to statistics recently 
made available by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
Administration. 

The statistics show that there 
has been an increase from 1983 
to 1984 in the number of dis- 
crimination complaints filed un- 
der the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act and under Sec- 
tion 405 of the Surface Trans- 
portation Assistance Act. These 
sections of the statutes protect 
employees from reprisal if they: 

l. File safety and health com- 
plaints with OSHA, DOT, state 
or municipal agencies; 

2. Register safety and health 
complaints with supervisors; 

3. Testify in safety-related 
proceedings; 

4. Give evidence during 


Date Proposal Issued 


safety inspections or investiga- 
tions; and 

5. Refuse to perform tasks 
which expose the employee or 
his/her co-workers to a real 
danger of death or serious in- 
jury (providing the hazard is re- 
ported to a supervisor and 
abatement of the hazard has 
not occurred). 

In 1984, 2,981 complaints were 
filed with OSHA under Section 
1l(c) by workers alleging dis- 
crimination for involvement in a 
safety activity. That is an in- 
crease of 459 complaints from 
1983, when there were 2,522 
1l(c) complaints filed. Similarly, 
employee complaints alleging 
discrimination under Section 
405 of the STAA increased in 
1984 to 354. In 1983, there were 
56 complaints filed. 

The persons protected from 
discrimination differ under Sec- 
tion 11(c) and Section 405 of the 
OSHA and STAA Acts. All em- 
ployees who are protected by 
OSHA may file a Section 11(c) 


Date of 
Standard To be Issued Final Rule 
Asbestos April, 1984 September, 1985 
Access to Employee July, 1982 June, 1985 
Medical Records 
(revision) 
Cotton Dust (revision) June, 1983 March, 1985 
Ethylene Dibromide November, 1983 April, 1985 
Benzene March, 1985 Undetermined 
Lead (revision) June, 1985 Undetermined 
Respiratory Protection June, 1985 Undetermined 
Field Sanitation March, i984 Undetermined 
Formaldehyde Undetermined Undetermined 
Grain Handling Undetermined Undetermined 
Underground Undetermined Undetermined 
Construction 
Crane, Suspended Undetermined Undetermined 
Personnel Platforms 
Electrical Safety Undetermined Undetermined 
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complaint, but only employees 
of interstate commercial motor 
carriers may file under Section 
405. Complaints under both 

statutes are handled by OSHA. 

The remedies available to 
employees under the two stat- 
utes differ as well. Employees 
protected under 11(c) of the 
OSHA Act may seek reinstate- 
ment, restoration of seniority 
and other benefits lost, back 
pay with interest, purging of 
personnel file of references to 
activity and posting of notice to 
employees to dissipate any 
“chilling effect” on other work- 
ers who may need to file a 
safety complaint. Employees 
protected under Section 405 
may obtain reinstatement, back 
pay, restoration of benefits, 
purging of personnel file, com- 
pensatory damages, attorney's 
fees and a preliminary rein- 
statement order effective prior 
to litigation. 

To file a discrimination com- 
plaint under either statute, em- 
ployees must contact OSHA 
within 30 days of the incident 
under the 11(c) provision, or 
within 180 days of the incident 
under Section 405. The OSHA 
District Offices or the Regional 
Offices may be contacted, al- 
though it is the OSHA Regional 
Office which will conduct the 
investigation. Currently, OSHA 
has 51 investigators and super- 
visors on staff nationwide to 
handle the Section 11(c) and 
Section 405 discrimination com- 
plaints. 


DISCRIMINATION COMPLAINTS 
FILED WITH OSHA 
FOR SAFETY-RELATED ACTIVITY 
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Complaints (law not 56 354 
Filed under _ effec- 

Section 405 tive) 

STAA 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


erhaps there is no more 
P ominous day in many 

Americans’ lives than the 
dreaded April 15 and the dead- 
line for filing our tax returns. 
While millions of Americans 
are smart enough to file early, 
there remain a sizable number 
of us who take it down to the 
deadline wire. 

Doing those taxes isn’t easy, 
as evidenced by the twenty-five 
percent of taxpayers using form 
1040A and the four percent of 
those using 1040EZ who went to 
professional tax preparers in 
1983, despite the fact that those 
forms were designed to make it 
easy for people to file their own 
returns. 

For procrastinators and the 
prompt alike, there is a better 
way—if next year (or this year, 
if you're really putting it off), 
you want to avoid the confu- 
sion. 

The best time to do tax finan- 
cial record “spring cleaning” is 
right now, early in the new 
year! Putting your papers in or- 
der will not only simplify next 
year’s tax preparations, but will 
help you keep track of expenses 
throughout the year. An added 
bonus will be having your vital 
papers on hand, so you won't 
have to search high and low for 
them. Organizing important 
tax-related and financial pa- 
pers throughout the year can 
save considerable time and 
money. 

The Internal Revenue Service 
offers Publication 552 for use in 
determining the kinds of docu- 
ments and the length of time 
they should be held. For exam- 
ple, your previous tax returns 
and supporting documents 
should be kept for six years, 
when the statute of limitations 
expires. Remember, however, 
that there is no statute of limi- 
tations when a return is false or 
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fraudulent or when no return is 
filed. 

Complete tax records would 
include sales slips, invoices, re- 
ceipts, cancelled checks and 
other documents that clearly 
show the income, deductions 
and credits on your return. 
Homeowners should save re- 
ceipts covering major home im- 
provements until after the 
house is sold; they can be used 
to substantiate capital improve- 
ments and reduce the amount 
of profit you must report when 
you sell. 

Tax records are actually just 
one section of an overall home 
record-keeping system. One 
bank offers a guide to record- 
keeping called “Setting Up a 
Personal Filing System.” They 
suggest keeping five categories 
of records in addition to those 
kept for tax purposes. They in- 
clude the following: 

@ Legal proof of personal 
identification, key transactions 
and events (birth certificates; 
passports and visas; cancelled 
checks; marriage, death and di- 
vorce certificates). 

® Items for bookkeeping pur- 
poses (credit card sales re- 
ceipts, to be watched against 
monthly statements; cancelled 
checks, deposit slips and auto- 
matic banking transaction re- 
ceipts, to be reconciled with 
bank statements). 

@ Documents detailing legal 
and financial rights and re- 
sponsibilities (warrantee cards; 
charge card and installment 
credit agreements). 

@ Personalized financial 
planning documents; household 
budget. 

A bank safe deposit box 
should be used for documents 
that are irreplaceable or very 
difficult to replace. Documents 
suitable for storage are savings 
certificates, stocks, bonds and 


purchase records of your home 
and other real property, as well 
as important contracts. 

Do not keep the only copy of 
your family's wills in a safe de- 
posit box. Usually the attorney 
who prepared it keeps it in his 
safe. You can keep a copy at 
home where it is accessible. 

All other records, including 
the safe deposit box number, 
key number, location of keys 
and address of the bank, 
should be kept at home. 

In addition to a tax file, keep 
two other home files, one for 
active documents, the other as 
a dead storage file. The active 
file should hold unpaid bills 
until paid; paid bill receipts; 
current bank statements; cur- 
rent cancelled checks. After 
three years move these items to 
the dead storage file. 

Items to be kept permanently 
in the active file include em- 
ployment records; credit card 
information; insurance policies; ~ 
copies of wills; family health 
records; appliance manuals and 
warranties; education informa- 
tion; an inventory of what's in 
the safe deposit box. 

Filing cabinets are preferable 
for record storage, but sturdy 
cardboard or accordion folders 
will do almost as well. For 
added protection, you may 
want a metal file. Make sure it 
is marked “fire resistant.” In 
any event, plan for the expan- 
sion of your system. If you hav- 
en't started a filing system yet 
or if you've let the one you have 
lapse, now is the ideal time to 
start up again. It will give you 
a head start on next year’s tax 
season. 
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_ TEAMSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN JOBS! 


What About It, Teamsters, 
Why Not Sign Up for the New 
Weekly DRIVE Checkoff 
Program Today’? 


at this point, seems sure to be a strong at- 
tempt to tax negotiated employee benefits as 
income. 

Teamsters already have witnessed the dismantling 
of the freight industry by the Motor Carrier Act of 
1980. Benefit taxation proposals could have the 
same disastrous effect for Teamster members, their 
families and retirees, and should be viewed as the 


equivalent of another deregulation law. a : ‘ 
DRIVE is our best tool to resist such devastating hes cist : = od 


O: of the major efforts of the 99th Congress, 


proposals. Only through vigorous Teamsters’ . = a 

political action efforts can we save those benefits = > we al 

that you have negotiated and worked toward for so we »" ———— ae 

many years. ani 5 aa | 
Whether you work for Consolidated Freightways, a 

another company participating in the new weekly 

checkoff programs or are just an involved Teamster, 

we urge you to join DRIVE today. Without your dol- 

lars, we can’t deliver this important message. It’s the 

best investment you can make! 


Classification Local Union # 


| subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each week to DRIVE with the understanding that this 
voluntary contribution may be used by DRIVE for political purposes, including contributions to support candidates for local, 
state and federal offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the amounts below serve 
merely as suggestions. | am free to subscribe more, less, or nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. 

| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum indicated below each week 
to be remitted to National DRIVE. 

| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke this voluntary authorization at any 
time by giving written notice of such revocation to National DRIVE in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 

Suggested voluntary contribution: 


a S100 00 BS 00) Other 
A copy of the DRIVE report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the 
Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463. 


Name of Company — Please Print Signature 


Name — Please Print Address 


Social Security Number State Zip 


. Original copy to Employer 
Dist. No. White copy to National Drive 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


movement for nearly four 

decades. In that time, I have 
never faced a challenge which 
was more demanding or impor- 
tant than negotiating the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment. As Chairman of the 
National Negotiating Commit- 
tee, and as General President 
of this Union, it is a challenge 
which I readily accepted, but 
not without the understanding 
that the talks would be tough. 

The opportunity to work so 
closely with the members of the 
National Freight Industry Nego- 
tiating Committee was an im- 
portant experience for me. All 
Teamsters should take pride in 
the talent and the depth of the 
understanding of these sea- 
soned negotiators. Their first- 
hand knowledge and experi- 
ence provided a formidable un- 
derstanding from top to bottom 
of the general freight hauling 
industry and bonded these ex- 
perts into a first-rate negotiat- 
ing team. 

The most important advan- 
tage that we had going into ne- 
gotiations was the fact that we 
were prepared. Like no other 
union, we took the time to find 
exactly what our general freight 
members needed and wanted in 
a new contract. We took the 
time to survey our freight mem- 
bers and we took the time to 
solicit contract proposals from 
our freight locals. For the first 
time, the National Negotiating 
Committee applied computer 
technology to the summary and 
analyses of the results of our 
survey and proposal collection. 
We were prepared. 

The negotiations were diffi- 
cult. First, there was maneuver- 
ing among the three separate 
bargaining associations repre- 
senting many of the employers 
signatory to the National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement. After 
that was settled and we ex- 
changed proposals with the em- 
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ployer groups, we began nego- 
tiations separately with 
Trucking Management, Inc. 
(TMI), on the one hand, and Mo- 
tor Carriers Labor Advisory 
Council (MCLAC) and Regional 
Carriers, Inc. (RCI), on the 
other. We signed an agreement 
with both TMI and MCLAC near 
the deadline late on March 31. 
Negotiations with RCI contin- 
ued, but an agreement was 
never reached and RCI eventu- 
ally disbanded. We have since 
signed interim (me too”) agree- 
ments independently with sev- 
eral of the major carriers who 
belonged to RCI. 

The proposed new National 
Master Freight Agreement 
which we arrived at with the 
employer groups is testimony to 
the continued importance and 
vitality of collective bargaining 
in America. The agreement ef- 
fectively balances the needs of 
the general freight hauling in- 
dustry, only recently recovered 
from the one-two punch of de- 
regulation and recession, and 
the needs of our membership 
employed in the industry. The 
agreement successfully ad- 
dresses the areas of greatest 
concern to our members—wage 
increases for the first time in 
three years, increased health 
and welfare and pension contri- 
butions, and perhaps more im- 
portantly, job security. Let me 
also make it clear that there is 
no two-tier wage system in this 
contract. 

In addition to guaranteeing 
annual wage increases during 
each of the three years of the 
contract and expanding health 
and safety provisions to protect 
the lives and safety of our 
members and the public on the 
highways, we have made major 
strides in halting “double- 
breasting,” the industry prac- 
tice of a unionized firm divert- 
ing freight to its non-union sub- 
sidiary. The language which 
we have developed to confront 
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this problem is truly unique 
and innovative in its approach. 
It will be judged as a prototype, 
and will likely be used to solve 
similar problems in other indus- 
tries. 

In total, we have achieved 
the negotiation of a quality con- 
tract, a contract which I have 
no hesitation in forwarding to 
our freight membership for their 
ratification. It is a quality 
agreement because it does 
those things which are funda- 
mental to sound collective bar- 
gaining. It provides for the fi- 
nancial security and the job 
security of the members em- 
ployed in the industry and, 
thereby, it provides for the se- 
curity of our members’ families. 

Further challenges will be 
down the road, but these are 
the kinds of accomplishments 
which make me proud to be 
General President of the Team- 
sters Union. 
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om early 200,000 Teamsters a 
: N employed in the trucking 


industry will have voted, 
_ in the next few days, on a new 


National Master Freight Agree- _ 


ment. Ballots and copies of the 
proposal were mailed to each 
_ Teamster covered by the agree- 
ment on April 17, 1985, two 
weeks after negotiators for 
Trucking Management, Inc. and 
the Motor Carrier Labor Advi- 
sory Council reached a contract 
_ settlement with the Teamsters. 
__ The secret ballots used in the 
mail referendum are due back 


by May 8, giving members sev- 


eral weeks to consider the 
package and vote their prefer- 
ence. 
Negolictors had taken the 


_ marathon talks down almost to — 


the midnight Sunday, March 31, 
bargaining deadline wire, in 
their attempts to secure the best 
agreement possible for the 
membership. In the end, only 
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Regional Carriers, Inc., repre- 
senting a number of small car- 
riers, did not reach an accord. 

As a result, in the days just a 
ter the tentative settlement was _ 
accomplished, many of RCI's  _ 
carrier members moved quickly 
to sign interim agreements, 


o known i in the freight industry as __ ti 


“me too” pacts, with others join-- 
ing the bandwagon daily. 


SRO Session in Chicago 


Terms of the tentative agree- _ 
ment were presented to more 
than 600 Teamster officers, who 
comprise the full National _ 
Freight Industry Negotiating 
Screening Committee, at a 
standing room only session in 
Chicago, Illinois, on Wednes- 
day, April 3. 

That meeting had been pre- 
ceded by two other sessions the 
same day. The first was a meet- 
ing at which National Negotiat- 
ing Committee Chairman Jackie 
Presser and National Freight 
Director Jack Yager met with 


tentative agreement. 
The 2 p.m. 


story. There, for the first tim 
officers of the nearly 300 freig 
locals involved in the talks sa 

_ the completed agreement. 

_ committee and their local | 
members had provide 
posals they wanted 
in this agreement, so they w 
now going to be stern judges 
how well the job was done 
These 600 seasoned Teamster 
officers knew, perhaps better 


ected its contents, going ver 
ry change, every new 


any ‘the IBT tga pas 
1 Article: and See: 


he Netene Negeating © Com- 


mittee and gave the contract _ 


their full support, recommend- 


ing that their own members rat- _ 
ify the pact. 


“Within hours of the ound, 
most Screening Committee del- 


egates were back in their home © 


which led up to the mail refer- 


endum. This mailing process, 


which takes about two weeks to 


accomplish, consists of printing» . 
i unts of materials, — 


‘assembling this material into 


packets according to Area es ae 
ference, ‘and then actually 
ing out, a two-day process 
alone, through the post office. 

_ By the time they receive this 


_International Teamster, Team- 


sters covered by the National 

Master Freight Agreement will 
have already received their — S 
NMFA balloting materials and 
should have already returned 
them. Results of the balloting 


_ will be reported in the next is- 


sue of the as can ak 


very Teamster working or 
i> laid off in the freight in- 

dustry has suffered 
through the economic hard 
times of the past four years. 
The nation’s deepest recession 
since the great depression and 
deregulation of trucking deliv- 
ered a one-two punch that has 
rocked the industry, driving 
dozens of carriers out of busi- 
ness and destroying the livli- 
hood of over 100,000 Teamster 
members. 

Teamster freight members 
have rightfully and consistently 
demanded a wage increase af- 
ter three years of a freeze and 
diversion of cost of living allow- 
ances to the Health & Welfare 
and Pension funds. Neverthe- 
less the employers began nego- 
tiations with demands for wage 
concessions. These conflicting 
bargaining positions plus the 
splintering of Trucking Manage- 
ment Inc. led many so-called 
experts to claim this round 
would be the last for the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment. The tenacity of General 
President Jackie Presser, the ex- 
perience of the Teamster Na- 
tional Freight Industry Negotiat- 
ing Committee, and the unified 
strength of Teamster freight 
members combined to empower 


Howard “Whitey” Bennett, President, Lo- 
cal 294, Albany, New York. 
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us to buck the odds and negoti- 
ate a national pact that will 
produce a substantial increase 
in pay. 

The proposed agreement pro- 
vides for a 50 cents per hour 
pay increase for hourly paid 
members, and a 1.25 cents per 
mile increase for road drivers 
payable April 1 each of the 
three years of the new agree- 
ment. The increases include 19 
cents per hour or .475 cents per 
mile in general wage increases 
and 31 cents per hour or .775 
cents per mile in cost of living 
increases. THE COST-OF-LIV- 
ING INCREASE IS GUARAN- 
TEED AND WILL NOT BE DI- 
VERTED! 


NMPFA: The Economic Package 


During the life of this agree- 
ment, a full-time hourly paid 
employee will earn $6,240 more, 
and a road driver averaging 
2,900 miles per week will earn 
$9,750 more, than under the pre- 
vious agreement. The estimated 
average annual earnings for a 
full-time hourly paid employee 
will rise to $30,597, and a road 
driver's annual pay will rise to 
$46,638 by the end of the agree- 
ment. 

In addition, the Employers’ 
contributions to the Health & 
Welfare and/or Pension funds 
will rise by 10 cents per hour 
each year of the new agree- 
ment. This additional contribu- 
tion is provided to assure mem- 


WAGE RATES UNDER THE 1985-1988 
NATIONAL MASTER FREIGHT AGREEMENT 


TYPE OF EMPLOYEE 


Hourly employee 
Road driver (cents per mile) 


New Hire 
Hourly employee (70%) 


after one year (80%) 
after two years (90%) 


Road driver (70%—cents per 
mile) 

after one year (80%) 

after two years (90%) 


Casual 
Hourly employee 


Effective Date 
4/1/86 


$14.21 
34.625 


4/1/85 


$13.71 
33.375 


4/1/87 


$14.71 
35.875 


$9.60 $ 9.95 
== $11.37 


23.3625 24.2375 


$10.30 
$11.77 
$13.24 


29.1125 


27.7 27.7 
— 32.2875 
$11.00 


$11.50 $12.00 


(Figures based on Central States Local Cartage and Over-the-Road Agree- 


ments) 
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bers’ benefits and guarantee no 
diversion of cost of living ad- 
justments. 

In spite of many misleading 
reports circulating in the press 


and among the membership, peli 
THIS AGREEMENT DOES NOT Wage Increase 

CREATE A TWO-TIER WAGE Hourly Rate $ .19 
STRUCTURE. What the agree- Mileage Rate A75¢ 
ment does is implement a New- Cost-of-Living 

Hire rate with a three step pro- a ty $ .31 
gression to full contract rate. A Mite: ste el "775 ¢ 


new hire will start at 70% of the 
full rate and increase to 80%, 


90%, and 100% of the contract TOTAL 

rate on each of the first three Hourly Rate $ .50 
anniversary dates of hire, re- Mileage Rate 1.25¢ 
spectively. This entry level rate Increase from present 

will create many new union Annual Earnings 

jobs and help end the rush of 

companies to Bankruptcy Court. Hourly (2,080 hrs/yr) $1,040 
It does not establish a perma- Mileage (2,500 mi/wk) $1,625 


nent wage differential. 


Average Annual Earnings 
Under 1985-1988 NMFA 
$46,638 

$30,597 


4/1/87 


$35,598 (with ot) 


$45,013 


4/1/86 $29,557 


$34,388 (with ot) 


$43,388 


4/1/85 $28,517 


$33,178 (with ot) 


Effective Date 


$41,763 
ae $27,477 $31,440 (with ot) 
$5 10 15 20 2 30 35 40 45 50 


Average Annual Earnings 
(in thousands of dollars) 
@ Full Time Hourly Worker (2080 hrs/yr) 
Wi 200 Hours Overtime [J Road Driver 
(averaging 2,500 miles per week) 
(Figures based on Central States Local Cartage and Over-the-Road Agreements) 
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GENERAL MONETARY SETTLEMENT 
WAGES & COST OF LIVING 


Life of the 
4/1/86 4/1/87 Agreement 
$ .19 $ .19 $ .57 
.475¢ .475¢ 1.425¢ 
$ .31 $ .31 $ .93 
.775¢ .775¢ 2.329¢ 


$ .50 $ .50 $1.50 
1.25¢ 1.25¢ 3.75¢ 

$2,080 $3,120 $6,240 

$3,250 $4,875 $9,750 


General President Presser (right) and 
National Director of Freight Jack Yager. 
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dou:ble-breast-ed \dab- 
al-‘brest-ad\, adj. (circa 1975) 
I: diversion of work from a 
unionized company to a non- 
union subsidiary of the same 
company for the purposes of 
defeating the terms and con- 
ditions of a labor agree- 
ment. 


he proposed National 
Master Freight Agree- 
ment makes its most 
significant gains in the area 
of job protection through the 
substantial elimination of an 
employer's ability to go dou- 
ble breasted. The following 
highlights the more signifi- 
cant gains made in Article 
32, Subcontracting. 

@ Diversion of work—The 
proposed contract provides 
that an Employer may not 
divert work currently per- 
formed by Teamsters cov- 
ered by the agreement to 
any other: plant, person, 
business, non-unit employ- 
ee, or other mode of oper- 
ation. Should any work cur- 
rently performed under the 
agreement show up at a non- 
union subsidiary of the Em- 
ployer or its parent com- 
pany within 60 days, a 
grievance may be filed, the 
company is presumed guilty, 
and must prove otherwise 


NMFA: Pace-Setting Job Security Language 


in order to escape remedial 
action by the grievance 
committee. 

@ Subcontracting of op- 
erations—Under this provi- 
sion signators to the agree- 
ment may not farm out dock 
work except as allowed by 
past practice. In addition, 
owner-operators used in 
genuine overflow situations 
must be compensated at 
rates equal to the rates of 
the regular seniority board 
member. This also applies 
to fleet owners. 

@ Expansion of opera- 
tions—When operations are 
expanded by the Employer 
or any other entity con- 
trolled by the Employer to 
include adjoining termi- 
nals, employees working at 
the expansion terminal, both 
over-the-road and local car- 
tage, will automatically be 
covered by and become party 
to the National Master 
Freight Agreement. When 
operations of an employer 
expand to non-adjoining 
terminals, employees of the 
new terminal will become 
party to the agreement 
through a simple “card 
check”, that is, when a ma- 
jority of the employees at 
the new terminal sign acard 
authorizing the Teamsters 
to represent them. 


fee of mal 


Nellie McKim, Secretary-Treasurer, Lo- 
cal 580, Lansing, Michigan. 


@ Expedited grievance 
procedure—Grievances un- 
der Article 32 go directly to 
the Conference Joint Area 
Committee. A final and 
binding decision must be 
reached within 60 days or 
the grievance goes to either 
a regular National Griev- 
ance Committee hearing or 
a specially called National 
Grievance Committee meet- 
ing. 

In addition, Articles 29 and 
22 add additional job pro- 
tection for the seniority road 
driver. Article 29 estab- 
lishes a new formula for the 
addition of one regular se- 
niority driver to the board 
each time the employer uses 
trip leasers for a total of 30 


A standing ovation at the Chicago meeting April 3 as the contract is accepted. tours of duty out of any sixty 
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day period. Article 22 fur- 
ther provides for “employee 
owner-operators” (those with 
a permanent contract with 
an employer party to the 
agreement) to be protected 
by and subject to the terms 
and conditions of the agree- 
ment, and prohibits employ- 
ers from forcing regular se- 
niority drivers to purchase 


‘equipment and become 


owner-operators. Together, 
these three Articles break 
new ground in job protec- 
tion, succeeding dramati- 
cally where other unions 
have failed, securing a 
bright future for the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment. 
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No Two-Tier Contract 


It has become very popu- 


lar in the press to call wage 
settlements establishing a 
new hire rate “two-tier” 


agreements. 

In their haste to use the 
popular buzzword in order 
to attract readership, anti- 
union elements in the press 
have misled unionists and 
the public regarding what 
they call “temporary two- 


tier’ arrangements. Many 


recently negotiated con- 
tracts have falsely received 
this lable, not the least of 


Reviewing the Contract 
Chicago, April 3, 1985 
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which is our own newly-ar- 
rived-at Agreement. 

The National Master 
Freight Agreement, which 
provides that new hires 
reach full contract rate 
within three years, cannot 
be a two-tier agreement. 
Only a contract that estab- 
lishes a permanent second 
tier of employees who can 
never reach full contract rate 
is a two-tier agreement. A 
“temporary two-tier” agree- 
ment is like a unicorn: there 
ain't no such thing. 


nother National 
A Freight Agreement 

has been negotiated 
and now awaits member- 
ship ratification. It started 
with the trail-blazing num- 
ber one in 1964; this is now 
number eight. I was privi- 
leged to be at all of them, 
as legal counsel to the 
Teamsters National Freight 
Industry Negotiating Com- 
mittee. It has been an inter- 
esting 21 years, but this last 
set of negotiations was, in 
my opinion, conducted un- 
der the worst possible eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

Our country was only 
starting to recover from a 
severe economic recession. 
Deregulation had torn apart 
a system of trucking indus- 
try controls and procedures 
that had made _ trucking 
transportation in the United 
States the most efficient and 
best organized in the world. 

Hundreds of trucking em- 
ployers had gone into bank- 
ruptcy or just liquidated and 
gone out of business. Drive- 
by-nights had cut their rates 
to steal work from our union 
members, and then them- 
selves had gone out of busi- 
ness only to be replaced by 
others with no better quali- 
fications or stability. Even 
our large unionized carriers 
engaged in all kinds of acts 
of evasion and subterfuge 
to divert our work to double- 


breasted operations which 


Commentary: 


A Look at National 


Master Freight Negotiations 
by David Previant, IBT Chief Labor Counsel 


the employer controlled. 

Additionally, in the past 
we had been bargaining 
with one large, single em- 
ployer association repre- 
senting employers who hired 
the greater majority of em- 
ployees in the industry. This 
time we were confronted 
with three employer asso- 
ciations and over 900 em- 
ployers who had asked for 
individual negotiations. 

Well, the Teamsters met 
the challenge. Your Na- 
tional Freight Industry Ne- 
gotiating Committee and its 
various supplemental sub- 
committees just dug in and 
carefully put together one of 
the finest National Freight 
Agreements ever, without 
the loss of one penny by 
strike or stoppage. And yet 
the Committee maintained 
the objective of furthering a 
national union standard for 
our members. 

But, you already know 
about economics, so let me 
just touch on one aspect of 
the Agreement that was of 
particular concern—job se- 
curity—the problem of stop- 
ping the bleeding away of 
union jobs through the 
abuses of subcontracting. 

The problem of job loss 
was met by the improve- 
ments negotiated in Article 
22 dealing with owner-op- 
erators, Article 29 dealing 
with piggy-backing and trip- 
leasing of “overflows,” and 
Article 32 dealing with sub- 
contracting. 

In Article 22 we further 
refined and re-emphasized 
the status of bona fide owner- 
operators on long-term lease 
as full employees of the em- 
ployer. 

In Article 29 we stopped 


the abuse of “overflow” 
piggy-backing and. trip- 
leasing and additionally re- 
quired that the employer hire 
one additional regular driver 
for every aggregate 30 tours 
of duty in any consecutive 
60 days made by trip-lease. 

Finally, in Article 32 we 
got the acknowledgment that 
diversion of freight included 
the loss of freight to busi- 
ness entities owned and/or 
controlled by the signatory 
employer “or its parent, sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates.” 

Admittedly, current laws 
and their operation make it 
difficult to achieve total pro- 
tection in those three ar- 
eras. The legal staff is sat- 
isfied that the proposed 
agreement went just about 
as far as possible at the 
present time under all of the 
circumstances. It is equally 
important that the agree- 
ment be thoroughly policed 
and that grievances on al- 
leged violations be filed 
promptly. The best Agree- 
ment in the world is worth- 
less if it is not enforced to 
the hilt. 

The point of this short re- 
view is not to engage in self- 
congratulations by the law- 
yers. The trick was not so 
much in writing the lan- 
guage as it was in getting 
the employers to believe that 
the full weight and strength 
of the union was behind the 
legal demands. Thanks to 
Jackie Presser, chairman of 
the National Negotiating 
Committee; Jack Yager, John 
Climaco, Joe Santucci, and 
the National Negotiating 
Committee, the employers 
were very soon convinced 
that they could not buy job 
protection with money. 
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ions Are Answered 


The Agreement Is Examined, 
Quest 


The 
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full agenda of meetings 
A and presentations at the 

Teamster General Execu- 
tive Board's regular quarterly 
session, held the week of April 
8 in Scottsdale, Arizona, left 
Board members well-informed 
about the status of the union 
and thoroughly updated about 
on-going IBT programs and 
projects that have been devel- 
oped under the direction of 
General President Jackie 
Presser. 

Highlighted in Jackie’s own 
report to the Board were a wide 
range of activities and involve- 
ments which have required the 
time and attention of the Gen- 
eral President, International Of- 
ficers, and IBT staff during the 
past few months. 

Chief among these was the 
negotiation of a new National 
Master Freight Agreement, 
which has been a priority de- 
mand of the union since the 
preceding General Executive 
Board meeting in Washington, 
D.C., last January. Jackie pre- 
sented Board members with a 
detailed account of the contract 
talks from the opening session 
on January 15, through months 
of constant, tough negotiating 
with representatives of the 
three major employee groups, 
and on to the successful an- 
nouncement on March 31 of a 


tentative settlement on a new 
NMF Agreement. 


Master Freight Agreement 


he new three-year con- 
T tract package, Jackie ex- 

plained to the Teamster 
leaders, offers impressive wage 
increases, meaningful job secu- 
rity protection, and increased 
health and welfare and pension 
contributions to members. In 
addition, IBT negotiators were 
able to expand health and 
safety provisions for members, 
and to obtain as well the 
strongest language possible on 
preventing double-breasting, 
trip-leasing, and temporary re- 
placements. 

A full report on the negotia- 
tions and the agreement is in- 
cluded elsewhere in this issue; 
as we go to press, the balloting 
process on the new agreement 
is well underway. 


Renewed ITU Activity 


nother key agenda item 
A in the General Presi- 

dent's report was the re- 
newed activity in regard to the 
prospective merger between the 
International Typographical 
Union and the IBT. Jackie re- 
viewed for Board members the 
developments which led to the 
merger agreement between the 


General Executive Board Takes On 
Full Agenda At Scottsdale Session 


ITU and the Graphic Communi- 
cations International Union 
(GCIU), and the subsequent ac- 
tion by the GCIU’s own Execu- 
tive Board to reject the pro- 
posed merger implementation 
agreement and to kill the pro- 
posed constitution and merger 
agreement. This action— 
prompted by mounting dissatis- 
faction from the GCIU members 
and a troubled GCIU Board 
which had received virtually no 
information on such key issues 
as the financial condition of the 
ITU and its Union Printers 
Home, pending ITU litigation, 
the proposed dues structure, 
and staff reductions—forced 
cancellation of a nationwide 
referendum on the proposed 
merger which had been sched- 
uled for April 10. This action 
thereby halted any further con- 
sideration of a merger between 
the GCIU and the ITU. 

As a result of these develop- 
ments, the IBT/ITU merger pro- 
posal is back on the front 
burner. The IBT, Jackie noted, 
has called upon the ITU leader- 
ship to bow to the wishes of 
their members and give them 
their democratic right to vote on 
affiliation with the Teamsters. 

“Our persistence and determi- 
nation are paying off,” Presi- 
dent Presser told General Exec- 
utive Board members, “and I 


The IBT General Executive Board in session in Scottsdale during regular quarterly meeting. 
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am confident that once we hur- 
dle the remaining legal obsta- 
cles, the ITU will vote to join us 
as an autonomous trade divi- 
sion within the IBT.” 


New Health Care Program 


ntroduced during the Board 
| session were plans for an 

exciting new health care 
program aimed at providing the 
highest quality, most cost-effec- 
tive medical care possible for 
Teamster members. 

Called "TeamCare,” the plan 
brings together the IBT and Vol- 
untary Hospitals of America, a 
hationwide network of more 
than 400 major non-profit hospi- 
tals across the country, in the 
formation of the first national 
network of Preferred Provider 
Organizations (PPOs). 


MAY 1985 


The new health care plan— 
the largest health care contract 
of its kind—will be adminis- 
tered by the Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest Areas 
Health and Welfare Fund, and 
is expected to save the Fund 
millions of dollars annually in 
health care costs. 

Details of the program were 
presented to the Board by 
George Lehr, Executive Director 
of the Central States Fund. Lehr 
explained that through the pro- 
gram, negotiated, fixed rates 
with hospitals and doctors re- 
sult in substantial cost savings 
for members. The Fund will 
also provide incentives in the 
form of additional benefits to 
encourage members to use the 
plan. An especially attractive 
feature of the plan is that for 


Medicare-eligible retirees, the 
$400 deductible and all co-in- 
surance charges for hospital 
stays will be waived, and phy- 
sicians will accept the amount 
approved by Medicare as pay- 
ment in full. 

Additional details of the plan 
are offered in a separate article 
which appears in this issue of 
International Teamster. 

Praising Jackie for his deter- 
mination to find a solution to 
the problem of rising health 
care costs—not only for Team- 
ster families, but with a special 
concern for Teamster retirees— 
Lehr emphasized, “We mutually 
decided that we would work 
only with the best of the best to 
provide the highest quality 
service to our participants, reti- 
rees, and their families.” 


ll 


GEB MEETING 


“KA union's job,” Jackie added, 
“is to protect its workers, to 
give them collective strength 
through their numbers, and to 
use that power for the worker's 
benefit. .. . Making members 
pay out-of-pocket hospital care 
expenses is not cost contain- 
ment. This PPO, which provides 
benefits to members while at 
the same time saves them 
money, is true Teamster cost 
containment. I am proud of our 
efforts in achieving this pro- 
gram,” he told Board members, 
“and I am pleased to present it 
to you and to offer it to IBT 
members.” 


“Buy American” 


President also reviewed for 

Board members general de- 
velopments and activities of the 
various IBT departments—Leg- 
islative, Communications, Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, Education, 
Research, Economics, Informa- 
tion, Safety and Health, and Or- 
ganizing. Later, key department 
directors addressed the Board 
and presented detailed reports 
on the projects and programs 


LE: his report, the General 


they were undertaking and 
overseeing. 

One highlight was an update 
on the union's ongoing “Buy 
American” campaign. A new 
legislative poster with a “stop 
imports” theme, catchy new 
“Teamsters Say: Be American/ 
Buy American” lapel pins, spe- 
cially developed gummed stick- 
ers, and a just-produced bro- 
chure on the campaign were all 
introduced at the session. 

General President Presser ex- 
plained that the IBT was also 
progressing on the legislative 
front in conjunction with the 
campaign. He noted that the 
union's lobbyists were meeting 
with key Congressional leaders 
to develop a bill that will fully 
address the problems brought 
about by unfair foreign compe- 
tition. The ultimate aim, Board 
members were told, is to 
achieve a comprehensive piece 
of legislation which will effec- 
tively stem the export of Ameri- 
can jobs, technology, and in- 
dustry. 

At the same time, the union 
is zeroing in on the giant multi- 
national corporations that have 
turned their backs on the Amer- 
ican worker and the American 
economy. The IBT, as a result, 


Save U.S. Jobs! 


BUY AMERICAN 
s 


is 


will be advocating legislative 
action that will impose finan- 
cial penalties on those Fortune 
500 companies that have left 
American workers unemployed 
and abandoned. 

During the productive ses- 
sion, Board members also 
heard detailed reports on the 
union's finances from Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis. 

Vice President Walter Shea 
reviewed in detail the status of 
the Master Freight negotiations 
and the balloting process on 
the tentative agreement, as 
well as the current status of Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
negotiations. 

Reports were also presented 
by the IBT Legal Department 
and by trustees of the Retire- 
ment and Family Protection 
Plan. Appeals to the Board and 
a variety of procedural items 
were also on the agenda. 


Teamsters Urge OSHA to Seek Solutions 
For Worker Safety and Health 


epresentatives of the 
R Safety and Health Depart- 

ment of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters testi- 
fied on March 27 before the 
House of Representatives Sub- 
committee on Employment and 
Housing to protest the ineffec- 
tiveness of the federal Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) in assur- 
ing the health and safety of 
hazardous waste workers. IBT 
International Trustee Mitchel 
Ledet, IBT Industrial Hygienist 
Suzanne Kossan, and Shop 
Steward T. Louie Brown of 
Teamster Local Union No. 270 in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, were 
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present at the hearing to offer 
first-hand testimony about the 
life-threatening hazards work- 
ers face on-the-job. They cited 
glaring inadequacies in OSHA's 
performance as a regulatory 
agency. 

With thousands of the union's 
members employed at hazard- 
ous waste operations nation- 
wide, Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser has 
resolved that Teamster safety 
and health experts must im- 
press upon the U.S. Congress 
the importance of overseeing 
the performance of OSHA in 
regulating the safety and 
health of workers at all hazard- 


ous waste sites. Jackie has re- 
marked that, “OSHA has a ten- 
dency to try to lay the blame for 
its own failures on other agen- 
cies, such as the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the De- 
partment of Transportation, 
which sometimes have a sec- 
ondary role in considering 
worker safety and health.” He, 
therefore, assigned Ledet, Kos- 
san, and Brown the task of em- 
phasizing to the House subcom- 
mittee the IBT’s commitment to 
seeing that its members at haz- 
ardous waste operations be pro- 
tected. 

Reminding the subcommittee 
of the 1980 federal legislation, 
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OSHA 


the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensa- 
tion and Liability Act—the “Su- 
perfund law”—Kossan brought 
to their attention that the U.S. 
Congress had already dele- 
gated to OSHA the responsibil- 
ity for protecting the safety and 
health of workers at Superfund 
sites. Kossan and Brown pre- 
sented ample evidence that 
OSHA had not been doing its 
job at numerous hazardous 
waste sites. 


OSHA Lambasted 


Local 270's Brown, with over a 
decade of experience in hazard- 
ous waste operations, testified 
that there had been many in- 
stances which indicated a total 
lack of concern by OSHA for the 
safety of workers involved with 
hazardous wastes. He lam- 
basted OSHA's occasional re- 
fusal to enforce its own rules 
and regulations to protect work- 
ers. Brown cited hazardous con- 
ditions in 1984 in the landfilling 
of waste asbestos, when “OSHA 
never came out to inspect dur- 
ing the months-long operation,” 
although he had telephoned 
OSHA to inform the agency of 
frequent lethal asbestos expo- 
sure to workers. Another in- 
stance cited by Brown was 
when OSHA sat idly by, refus- 
ing to investigate after a worker 


International Trustee Mitch Ledet (left) 
meets with Rep. James J. Florio (D-N)J), 
on the safety and health of hazardous 
waste workers. Representative Florio is 
the author of one of the main compo- 
nents of the legislation. 
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Presenting testimony on the health and safety of hazardous waste workers before a 


House subcommittee March 27 in Washington, D.C., are (from left): T. Louie Brown, 
Shop Steward, Local 270, New Orleans, La.; Mitchel Ledet, Local 270 President and 
International Trustee; and Suzanne Kossan, IBT Industrial Hygienist. 


had been blinded by exposure 
to a powerful, corrosive sub- 
stance. OSHA's excuse was that 
the worker had not been 
killed—just blinded. 

Kossan pointed out that 
OSHA had conducted only six 
inspections at Superfund sites 
and only 11 inspections at li- 
censed disposal sites during 
1984—a record the IBT termed 
“inadequate” and “haphazard, 
at best.” 

Having presented, for the re- 
cord, documented facts and sta- 
tistics to the subcommittee, the 
IBT recommended remedial ac- 
tions to assure adequate safety 
for hazardous waste workers. 
Calling for both stronger OSHA 
regulations and stricter enforce- 
ment of current regulations, the 
union recommended that OSHA 
“promulgate a comprehensive 
safety and health hazardous 
waste standard to address the 
hazards which plague hazard- 
ous waste workers.” Such a 
standard should include strong 
language on training, the union 
recommended. "We are con- 
vinced,” the IBT stated, “that 
any additional worker training 
and information program se- 
cured through union and man- 


agement cooperation and nego- 
tiation at hazardous waste 
operations not only benefits the 
workers, but the public, as 
well.” 


Further Protections Urged 


In addition, the union urged 
that further protection should 
be given workers by OSHA in 
the form of “Right to Know” in- 
formation about hazardous sub- 
stances. As the federal OSHA 
"Right to Know” standard now 
exists, hazardous waste work- 
ers are not given the right to 
know even the names of mate- 
rials they handle, nor informa- 
tion on the health hazards of 
the material. 

Resolute in its goal to assure 
effective safety and health for 
all of its membership, the IBT 
intends to persist in demanding 
more comprehensive and more 
strictly enforced safety regula- 
tions at hazardous waste opera- 
tions. The Teamsters Union will 
also continue to seek increased 
coordination among all of the 
federal agencies involved with 
hazardous waste operations for 
the enhancement of safety at 
the work site. 


ITU Coalition for Merger 
Secures Vote on 
Teamster Agreement 


he Teamsters Union is 
i closer than ever to adding 
the 70,000-member Inter- 

national Typographical Union 
to our ranks, as mounting polit- 
ical and legal pressures force 
the ITU Executive Council to al- 
low their membership an oppor- 
tunity to vote on merger with 
the Teamsters. A referendum 
date has been tentatively 
scheduled to take place in July 
of this year. 

The ITU Coalition for Merger, 
a grass roots network of ITU 
members supporting merger 
with the Teamsters Union, is 
widely credited with engineer- 
ing the political and legal pres- 
sures which ultimately forced 
three controlling members of 
ITU's Executive Council to 
accede to the wishes of the 
membership and bring the 
Teamster agreement to a vote. 


Litigation Being Pursued 


While embracing the concept 
of a referendum vote on the 
Teamster merger document, the 
Coalition is continuing to pur- 
sue several important issues in 
the litigation which it initiated 
and which is currently pending 
in U.S. District Court in San 
Francisco. The Executive Coun- 
cil's action to establish a union- 
run, mail referendum ballot is 
not as clear and clean as the 
Council would like it to seem. 
First, the Council did not offer a 
mechanism for counting, nor 
did they set a deadline for re- 
ceiving, the ballots. Second, the 
ITU Constitution and By-Laws 
do not even provide for a mail 
referendum. The Coalition for 
Merger contends that this vote 
should be held in the shops like 
all other ITU referenda. 

Other areas of the litigation 
which the Coalition is continu- 
ing to pursue are assurances 
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that Teamster supporters will 
have the opportunity to inform 
the ITU membership of the facts 
surrounding the merger agree- 
ment before their ballots are 
cast. Central to the Coalition's 
arguments are opportunities for 
open membership meetings to 
debate the proposed merger 
without fear of reprisals for 
supporting the Teamster Agree- 
ment. The Coalition also be- 
lieves that there is no need to 
delay the vote until July. 

This latest court action culmi- 
nates a series of initiatives con- 
ducted by the ITU Coalition for 
Merger in order to bring about 
a vote on the Teamster merger 
agreement. 


The Teamster Agreement 


Over a year ago, General 
President Jackie Presser negoti- 
ated a merger agreement with 
a former ITU Executive Council 
designed to bring the Union 
into the Teamsters as an auton- 
omous trade division. Until 
their latest decision, however, 
the majority of the new ITU Ex- 
ecutive Council has persistently 
denied their members an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Teamster 
Agreement. 

The new majority on the ITU 
Executive Council, currently led 
by President Robert McMichen, 
temporarily avoided a vote on 
merging with the Teamsters by 
attempting to hastily arrange a 
merger agreement with the 
Graphic Communications Inter- 
national Union (GCIU). With the 
GCIU General Board's rejection 
of that agreement, McMichen is 
now bound by an ITU Conven- 
tion compromise (Proposition 49) 
which compels the Executive 
Council to bring the Teamster 


Agreement to a membership 
referendum. This point was the 
initial focus of the ITU Coalition 
for Merger's litigation in U.S. 
District Court. 


Support for Coalition 


Meanwhile, the Coalition has 
been the rallying point for 
membership support among ITU 
locals for a merger with the 
Teamsters. That support 
erupted into a spontaneous 
crescendo with the demise of 
the GCIU alternative. The Coa- 
lition also reports receiving 
support from areas of the coun- 
try and from locals which had 
long been identified as Mc- 
Michen strongholds. The Coali- 
tion now appears to have built 
a consensus that the member- 
ship, not the Executive Council, 
should have the final say on 
the question of affiliation with 
the Teamsters, through their 
right to a properly conducted 
referendum vote. 

General President Presser 
again expressed optimism. 
“This is by far the best arrange- 
ment which the ITU could hope 
to bargain with another union. 
Combine the diversity and re- 
sources of the Teamsters Union, 
with the mailers’ and typo- 
graphical workers’ position in 
the industry, and we will have 
a trade division that will save 
ITU jobs and open opportunities 
for organizing far into the fu- 
ture. Our merger agreement 
provides the framework to make © 
this promise a reality. The ITU 
membership realizes this and I 
am confident that put to a vote, 
our agreement will win.” 
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“Buy American” Bandwagon 
Gaining Momentum 


ore and more Ameri- 
M cans, appalled at the 

huge trade deficits fac- 
ing the U.S. and angered over 
the unfair balance of trade that 
keeps foreign markets closed to 
U.S. goods, are awakening to 
the fact that foreign imports are 
costing U.S. jobs. As a result, 
more and more Americans are 
finding that a “Buy American” 
motto makes sense. 

For several months now, the 
IBT has been in the forefront of 
a “Buy American” movement, 
alerting Teamster members and 
the general public to the prob- 
lem of imports, the threat to 
U.S. jobs, and the resulting 
danger to the U.S. economy. 
Under the leadership of Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser, 
our message has been the focus 
of an all-out media effort, with 
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posters, bumper stickers, arti- 
cles, brochures, speeches and 
op/ed pieces heralding the 
union's “Buy American” effort. 

The timing of our campaign 
has clearly been right on tar- 
get. Not only American con- 
sumers, but also American poli- 
ticians and policymakers have 
expressed a growing concern 
over the imports problem. The 
mood of Congress has swung 
from one of passive tolerance to 
ardent furor over unreasonable 
and “non-negotiable” trade bar- 
riers, especially those set up by 
countries like Japan. That na- 
tion's $37 billion trade surplus 
with America has incensed the 
U.S. Congress enough to be on 
the brink of erecting stiff new 
barriers to imports. In recent 
days, both the House and Sen- 
ate have overwhelmingly 
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passed resolutions calling on 
the President to retaliate 
against Japan unless it reduces 
import restrictions. 

Since the onset of our cam- 
paign, U.S. Congressional of- 
fices have begun to telephone 
IBT International Headquarters, 
asking about our information 
sources and requesting copies 
of articles appearing in the In- 
ternational Teamster and in 
Teamster locals’ publications 
around the nation. 


In recent days, Senators and 
Representatives have been 
alerted to the fact that their 
constituencies are losing jobs to 
imports. Policymakers are ac- 
cepting the fundamentals of 
what “fair trade” involves. They 
have begun to understand that 
there has been an irrational 
fear of a Japanese retaliation if 
the U.S. restricted imports. 


Now, the tide is turning: it is 
the Japanese who fear U.S. 
trade retaliation, and with good 
reason. The growing dissatis- 
faction with Japan's maze of 
regulations, testing standards, 
and restrictions which have 
kept U.S. goods out of their 
markets has created increasing 
discontent in the U.S. Congress. 
This rising displeasure, in fact, 
has so worried the Japanese 
that Prime Minister Nakasone 
recently gave an almost-unprec- 
edented televised address to 
his countrymen, urging them to 
purchase more U.S. goods in 
hopes of incurring America’s fa- 
vor and in an effort to stave off 
any protectionist trade action 
that the U.S. might take that 
would penalize Japan. 

Whether there will be any 
concrete results from Naka- 
sone’s action remains to be 
seen. But it is clear the the 
IBT’s “Buy American” campaign 
is headed in the right direction. 
And only the solid support of 
every Teamster member will 
keep the momentum going. 


Jackie Brings Trade Conference 
IBT's “Buy American” Message 


Grete: President Jackie Presser brought the IBT’s “Buy American” message to an attentive audience 


of trade experts, policymakers, and politicians in a hard-hitting speech before the Bureau of National 
Affairs’ International Trade Conference in Washington, D.C., March 28. 

In well-received remarks, the Teamster leader made it clear that the IBT is ready for action, and is urging 
Congress to take whatever steps are necessary to protect American jobs and American workers from the 
impact of foreign imports. 

As the only member of a prestigious five-man panel to receive a resounding round of applause following 
his remarks, Presser's points clearly hit home with his audience. In forceful, no-nonsense language, he told 
his listeners, “It's time we said ‘enough.’ We're tired of losing our jobs, we're tired of being taken advange 
of. We're tired of unfair trade.” 

Calling for strong Congressional action supporting trade retaliation measures against Japan, the Teamsters 
General President explained, “... While our diplomats talk, our people are thrown out of work. Talk is 
cheap. It's time to do something about it.” 

Presser then outlined for his audience what Teamsters see as the key factors that impact upon the current 
import crisis which threatens America’s economy and America’s work force. Pledging an all-out Teamster 
effort to combat the problems and find the solutions, Presser promised, “I am dedicating the full force of our 
union—the collective purchase and vote power of its membership—to putting a stop to global wage chasing 
by American companies. We will be putting together a piece of legislation aimed at placing some tough 
export controls on the job market.” 

Excerpts from General President Presser's speech are reprinted here. 


Remarks by Jackie Presser 
International Trade Conference, BNA 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1985 


@~ glad you asked me here 
today. But what I've got 
to say isn't really very 

pleasant. 

In fact, the thrust of my pre- 
pared remarks was reinforced 
just this morning with the an- 
nouncement that Japan has 
raised the ceiling on its auto 
imports to the U.S. by 25%. This 
action clearly demonstrates that 
so-called “voluntary restraint” 
will not work. Japan continues 
to flood this country with man- 
ufactured goods while refusing 
to allow entry to competitive 
American products. 

It's time we said “enough.” 
We're tired of losing our jobs, 
we're tired of being taken ad- 
vantage of, we're tired of unfair 
trade. It's time to respond in 
the only language that the Jap- 
anese seem to understand. I 
strongly urge passage of the 
Senate resolution calling for 
trade retaliation against Ja- 
pan. And I strongly urge Pres- 
ident Reagan to support it... . 

In our union, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, we have 1.9 million mem- 
bers. They are involved in just 
about every area of American 
working life, white collar and 
blue collar. . . they’re truckers 
and airline employees, heavy 
machine operators and counter 


clerks, bankers and aerospace 
engineers. 

Job-wise, you might say many 
of our members have little in 
common ... except that they 
are losing their jobs. 

They are losing their jobs 
right smack in the middle of 
what the statistics say is the 
biggest economic recovery since 
World War II. 

As a labor leader, I see it all. 
And I don't like what I'm seeing. 

I'm seeing an administration 
which I personally support. . . 
act as if what's happening ev- 
ery single day in this country, 
isn't really happening. 

I am watching us dismantle 
our industrial base, brick by 
brick, and ship it off all around 
the world, in the name of “free 
trade.” ... 

My members constantly ask 
me to explain why—after 
spending two hundred years 
building this magnificent eco- 
nomic machine of ours—we are 
now falling over ourselves in 
the rush to give it away. 

Thank you for giving me this 
chance to give them an answer: 

Every day, hundreds of 
American working men and 
women are facing facts. . . by 
forfeiting their jobs. It's time 
our trade “policymakers” faced 
some facts, too. 


Fact number one: Every time 
another U.S. plant shuts down, 
costing hundreds of jobs di- 
rectly and thousands more in- 
directly, its products don’t stop 
appearing on American shelves. 
They just show up marked 
“Made in Japan,” or “Made in 
Korea,” or “Made in Brazil,” or 
made in dozens of other coun- 
tries . . . but not made in Amer- 
ica. Shopping for a Made-in- 
America product these days, is 
like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. 

Not being able to find Amer- 
ican-made products translates 
into not being able to find work- 
ing Americans. And America 
works when Americans work. 

Fact number two: We're not 
talking about the old days of 
importing exotics, like tea and 
spices. We're talking about steel 

. we're talking about auto- 
mobiles. . . we're talking about 
machine tools. . . we're talking 
about basic agricultural prod- 
ucts. And, as of a few weeks 
ago, we're talking about high 
technology electronics, be- 
cause we are now running a 
trade deficit in the high-tech 
electronics sector, too. 

Fact number three: America 
does have something we export 
to these countries in return... 
and it's very valuable. It's called 


jobs. America has lost 250,000 
workers in the auto industry; 
700,000 workers in the steel in- 
dustry; 200,000 commercial 
workers and over 100,000 con- 
fectionary and bakery work- 
ers—not to mention the many 
white collar jobs lost. 

The jobs these workers used 
to have are now in Japan, Ko- 
rea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, the 
People’s Republic of China, 


Brazil, Mexico and elsewhere. 


And, to add insult to injury, we 
not only lost the jobs, but now 
we have to compete with those 
products being produced over- 
seas at a lower cost, lowering 
production in this country and 
putting even more Americans 


out of work. ... 
Fact number four: Our job 


exports are headed throughout 
the world, for good reason. Take 
the average hourly compensa- 
tion rate for production workers 
in manufacturing, for instance. 
In the U.S., it's twelve dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 

In Japan, it’s six dollars and 
twenty cents—about half our 
rate. 

In Brazil, it’s $1.68; in Tai- 
wan, it's $1.61; in Korea, it’s 
$1.29. 

What do we call such wage 
rates? I'll tell you what we don’t 
call them: We don't call them 
“unfair trade practices.”. . . 

Years ago, we as a nation 
took the high ground and de- 
cided that everyone of us who 
works is entitled to earn a de- 
cent minimum wage. Our min- 
imum wage laws were written 
to serve as a sword in the hands 
of the average working man 
and woman. Today, they're a 
dagger in his or her back. 

Our historical dedication to 
a decent standard of living for 
all, has been turned against us 
by other countries where such 
values have no meaning ... 
and our trade policymakers turn 
the other cheek. 

Fact number five: Our soar- 
ing job-export situation is bad 
enough. What makes it truly 
disgusting is who the “export- 
ers” are: In so many cases, 
they're the same U.S. multina- 
tional corporations shutting 
down their plants here. They're 
the “wage-chasers” who travel 
world labor markets in search 
of a better bottom-line . . . and 
if that means throwing thou- 
sands of American workers out 


into the streets so dividends 
can be increased 20 cents a 
quarter, so be it. 

They say we're in a “new 
economic era,” and that we must 
adjust to the fact of a “global 
economy.” I have trouble ex- 
plaining “global economics” to 
asteelworker who's busy trying 
to master the home economics 
of food stamps, unemployment 
lines and mortgage foreclo- 
sures. They call it “free trade,” 
and say it’s based on some- 
thing known as “comparative 
advantage.” I have trouble ex- 
plaining “free trade,” toa welder 
who's comparatively disadvan- 
taged” because his assembly 
line has been moved to a sub- 
urb of Okinawa. 

Fact number six: enough is 
enough. 

Enough of facts. Policymak- 
ers need to know the facts, but 
they also need to work accord- 
ing to basic principles. I've got 
eight simple principles to lay 
on the table—and 1.9 million 
working Americans whose jobs 
would be a lot more secure if 
these principles made their way 
into our international trade pol- 
icies. 

Here they are: 

1. Access to the U.S. con- 
sumer marketplace is a privi- 
lege, not a right. 

Any U.S. company which 
chases low-wage rates in for- 
eign countries, with utter dis- 
regard for the job effects of its 
actions, should forfeit the priv- 
ilege of access to U.S. con- 
sumers for the products it plans 
to import back into the United 
States. 

2. Free trade based on true 
international “comparative ad- 
vantage,” is a noble concept. 
But it is cynical in the extreme 
to equate the deliberate under- 
pricing of human resources in 
order to exploit the rich U.S. 
marketplace, with “compara- 
tive advantage” in the true 


sense. 
3. Every U.S. consumer 


makes thousands of individual 
purchases a year, but most of 
us have only one job. Our trade 
laws should never be used as 
the pretext for protecting in- 
flated prices—but neither 
should they be used as the 
cover under which U.S. jobs are 
literally “exported” abroad. 

4. The American worker ac- 
tually subsidizes job exports, 


through the tax system and 
through direct federal outlays. 
That's got to stop. 

5. The “unfair trade” laws 
are totally inadequate to the 
task of tackling the unfairest 
trade practice of all: The hu- 
man “subsidy” of low-priced 
foreign goods through cheap 
labor which perpetuates pov- 
erty abroad, and deliberately 
undercuts our foreign compet- 
itiveness. 

6. We should be proud of our 
standard of living, not embar- 
rassed by it. Pay standards pro- 
duced through the collective 
bargaining process form a crit- 
ical element of our democratic 
society, our industrial base and 
our standard of living—and 
should be defended as ardently 
as we would defend our other 
economic institutions from for- 
eign attack. 

7. Trade adjustment assist- 
ance for workers whose jobs 
have been exported, must con- 
tinue. But that assistance should 
ultimately be paid for by the 
job-exporters, not the taxpay- 
ers. 

8. Because we share with our 
neighbor, Canada, a high re- 
gard for the worth of the work- 
ing person, we should pursue 
a “Buy North America” program 
with respect to private pur- 
chases and public procure- 
ment.... 

We've got a problem on our 
hands—a big one—and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is out to deal with it. 

I am dedicating the full force 
of our union—the collective 
purchase and vote power of its 
membership—to putting a stop 
to global wage-chasing by 
American companies. We will 
be putting together a piece of 
legislation aimed at placing 
some tough export controls on 
the job market. And we will be 
working hard to find out just 
who those companies are, and 
to let our members and their 
families know that they may 
want to think twice about buy- 
ing their products or investing 
in their stock. 

This is one labor union leader 
who is damn tired of telling the 
world that American jobs are 
ripe for the pickin’, and of hear- 
ing my members told that's just 
the way the free-trade ball 
bounces. 

Thank you. 


t an April 18 press con- 
A ference held at IBT Head- 

quarters in Washington, 
D.C., General President Jackie 
Presser, Central States Health 
and Welfare Fund Executive Di- 
rector George Lehr and David 
Hunter, President of Voluntary 
Hospitals of America (VHA) an- 
nounced the formation of the 
first national network of Pre- 
ferred Provider Organizations 
(PPOs) and the largest health- 
care contract of its kind. The 
VHA is comprised of more than 
400 of the largest and most 
prestigious non-profit hospitals 
in the nation. 

The new health care plan is 
called TeamCare and will be 
administered by the Central 
States, Southeast and South- 
west Areas Health and Welfare 
Fund. The IBT expects Team- 
Care to save the Fund tens of 
millions of dollars annually in 
health care costs. In 1984 alone, 
the Fund spent upwards of $350 
million for such benefits. 

In his statement announcing 
the historic health care pro- 
gram, General President 
Presser noted that one of his 
top priorities in office has been 
to find a way to control health 
care costs for Teamster mem- 
bers. “We are all well aware 
that health costs have been 
skyrocketing. That money has 
been coming out of our mem- 
bers’ pockets. In the last two 
years, for instance, the entire 
cost-of-living adjustment had to 
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go for health benefits in our 
freight contract. That money 
could have gone to wages or to 
pension benefits. I'm tired of 
this constant drain on our mem- 
bers and on our health funds,” 
Presser said. 

“I'm pleased to say, that after 
many months of hard work in 
association with the VHA and 
the Teamsters Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest Areas 
Health and Welfare Fund, we 
have formed a national Team- 
sters Preferred Provider Organi- 
zation, or PPO,” the General 
President announced. David 
Hunter, the President of VHA, 
echoed Presser’s sentiments in 
commenting, “We share the en- 
thusiasm of the Teamsters for 
this innovative program. In one 
bold step, Jackie Presser and 


eamsters 
Hospitals of America 


Teamsters Unveil 
TeamCare: 
Largest Health Plan 
of Its Kind 


the Teamsters have moved to 
secure the highest quality, most 
cost-effective care possible for 
their membership on a national 
basis.” 

VHA's network of PPOs, 
called National Advantage, is 
the first Risk PPO. This means 
that the health care providers— 
hospitals and doctors—share 
the financial risk if quality and 
cost-saving goals are not met. 
Hospitals and physicians that 
adhere to these performance 
goals will share in the extra 
savings. 


Incentives for Members 


The Teamsters Central States 
Fund will provide incentives in 
the form of additional benefits 
to encourage members to use 


General President Presser (right) and Central States Fund Executive Director George 


Lehr at press conference. 
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the National Advantage provid- 
ers. 

George Lehr, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Fund, said that “mem- 
bers who spend 90% of their 
health-care dollars with the 
PPO providers will receive ad- 
ditional health and welfare 
benefits. The more members 
who use TeamCare, the more 
money we will all save. All our 
trustees are in complete accord 
that the benefits provided by 
this innovative PPO, both to the 
members and to the Fund, are 
unprecedented in the history of 
labor union health care.” 

TeamCare will be the largest 
PPO in the country. It will pro- 
vide the same high quality 
medical care our members have 
always had, and will provide 
additional benefits for mem- 
bers. On the cost side, it calls 
for fixed, and very favorable 
rates, to be charged by provid- 
ers. 

This is an entirely voluntary 
program. Members who don't 
use these providers will main- 
tain the same coverage that 
Central States provides them 
now. 

Retirees who are on Medicare 
will be especially big winners 
if they use the PPO providers. 
The PPO will waive all “Part A” 
Medicare, or hospital charges 
not paid by Medicare, including 
the deductible and co-insurance 
charges. Under “Part B” of Med- 
icare, PPO physicians will ac- 
cept only the charges allowed 
by Medicare as payment in full. 

To a retiree on Medicare, this 
PPO could mean that at least 
$400 a year will stay in his 
pocket that he is now paying to 
doctors and hospitals, and for 
supplemental Medicare insur- 
ance policies. 

As an incentive to active 
members, use of the PPO will 
bring them additional benefits; 
and there will be no claims to 
be filed by the member. All the 
Paperwork will be taken care of 
by the doctors, the hospitals 
and the Fund. 

For the Central States Fund, 
the negotiated fixed rates with 
providers will result in very 
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April 18 press conference at IBT International Headquarters announcing the forma- 
tion of new health care plan. 


substantial cost savings. The 
contract includes strong incen- 
tives for providers to produce 
quality medical service for a 
reasonable cost. The key fea- 
ture of this agreement is that 
the Fund will withhold 10% of 
all provider payments. Provid- 
ers will get that sum returned 
only if they have met very strin- 
gent cost goals. And if they ex- 
ceed the goals, they will share 
in the savings with the Fund. 
There are also tough utilization 
review provisions to ensure that 
the care provided is, in fact, 
quality care. 

In a little more than a year, 
TeamCare will be available in 
any city in the United States 
where there are at least 500 
Teamster members. Right now 
the Central States Fund is serv- 
ing approximately 149,500 ac- 
tive participants, 19,500 reti- 
rees, and their families, or 
about 500,000 persons in all. Re- 
tirees in the Central Sttes Pen- 
sion Fund who are covered by 
Medicare—some 70,000 mem- 
bers plus their spouses—will 
also be able to participate in 
this program. 


A Major Step Forward 


This is a major step forward 
for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. But that is 
in keeping with this union’s his- 
tory of innovation in providing 
benefits to its members and 
their dependents. 

We got to be the biggest and 
best union in the country by al- 
ways being innovative, by hav- 


ing ideas that were ahead of 
what others were doing and by 
having the will and the 
strength to put them into action. 

The Central States Health 
and Welfare Fund is 35 years 
old. The Teamsters Union was 
the first to create these kinds of - 
health funds, and pension 
funds, too, for the protection of 
our members. 

On the health side, we were 
one of the first unions to pro- 
vide dental benefits. On the 
pension side, in 1963, 11 years 
before any law required it, the 
Central States Pension fund 
was the first in the country to 
establish for its participants the 
rights of portability and reci- 
procity. Now the Teamsters 
Union is the first to have a na- 
tional PPO. 

A union's job is to protect its 
workers, to give them collective 
strength through the power of 
their numbers, and to use that 
strength for the worker's bene- 
fit—both in his working years 
and in his retirement years. 

Other unions and corpora- 
tions talk about health care cost 
containment. Then, when they 
act to do something about it, 
their efforts often result in 
higher deductibles for mem- 
bers, fewer and reduced bene- 
fits for members, and more out- 
of-pocket costs to members. 

Making the member pay is 
not cost containment to the 
Teamsters. This PPO, which in- 
creases benefits to the member 
while at the same time saving 
his money, is true Teamster 
cost containment. 


Legislative Report: 
A Mid-Session 
Congressional Update 


from its Easter recess to a 

very long list of unfin- 
ished legislative business. 
Among the hot items relevant to 
Teamster concerns are tax re- 
form, labor protection reform, 
and Superfund appropriations. 
In addition to these, there is a 
whole host of other bills on the 
Congressional agenda that 
bear directly on the Teamster 
members and which are being 
closely watched by the IBT Leg- 
islative and Governmental Af- 
fairs Departments. 

The following is a compre- 
hensive list of these legislative 
proposals along with a brief ex- 
planation of the affect on mem- 
bership. 


TT: U.S. Congress returned 


Tax Reform 


Basic work place benefits 
such as health insurance, life 
insurance, legal services, de- 
pendent care and many others 
are facing cutbacks and/or tax- 
ation. These benefits would be- 
come subject to federal income 
tax, Social Security tax and 
state tax in the name of tax re- 
form or tax simplification. 

The argument put forth in 
Washington, D.C., is one of 
equal tax treatment for taxpay- 
ers who share basically the 
same economic situation. Tax 
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reformers point out that the 
present tax code has exempted 
negotiated fringe benefits from 
taxation. They propose to elimi- 
nate or limit this exemption. 

The tax reformers claim that 
all wages, benefits or services 
provided by an employer to an 
employee are compensation 
and MUST be taxed. This is 
compared to other workers who 
do not receive employer pro- 
vided or assisted benefits. 
These workers must provide for 
health, life, pension protection, 
etc. from their own pockets with 
after-tax dollars. 


Taxation of Employee 
Negotiated Benefits 


Various congressional pro- 
posals to alter the tax treatment 
of negotiated employee and 
family security benefits have 
been proposed. Under the tax 
code, these benefits are exempt 
from federal income tax, Social 
Security tax, and state/local 
taxes. The following is a de- 
scription of how such a plan 
may work: 


1. Health Care—any amount 
in excess of $175 a month for a 
family plan or $75 a month for a 
single plan, paid by an em- 
ployer for you and your family’s 
health insurance plan, will be 


considered taxable income for 
the employee. Individual phar- 
macy and dental plans will 
also come under this classifica- 
tion and will be subject to taxa- 
tion. 

2. Pension Contributions—an 
employer's contribution to a 
pension plan will be considered 
taxable income to the em- 
ployee. 

3. Group Term Life Insur- 
ance—the new tax proposal 
will tax employer paid life in- 
surance plans. Under the cur- 
rent tax code, premiums paid 
by employers for life insurance 
up to $50,000 are not considered 
taxable income. This proposal 
would include all employer 
paid premiums as taxable in- 
come, 

4. Unemployment Insurance— 
these benefits are already sub- 
ject to a certain amount of taxa- 
tion. Under the new tax pro- 
posal, the entire amount of 
unemployment compensation 
will be considered taxable in- 
come. This would place addi- 
tional hardships on the families 
of those who have been laid-off. 

5. Worker Compensation— 
these benefits will be taxed in 
full, which will place hardships 
on the families of those who are 
disabled and unable to work. 
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6. Group Legal Services—un- 
der the new tax proposal, any 
amount paid by your employer 
to provide a group legal service 
plan will be subject to taxation. 

7. Education Assistance Pro- 
grams—the new tax proposals 
will fully tax any employer as- 
sisted education benefits. 

8. Employer Provided Pro- 
grams—any service the em- 
ployer provides to the employee 
will be considered wages, and 
therefore, taxable income to the 
employee. Some of these bene- 
fits include: parking, meals, 
van pools, commuting ex- 
penses, day care, vacation, uni- 
forms, moving expenses, ath- 
letic facilities, airline discount 
passes, product discounts, and 
employee bonuses. 

9. Pensions, Severance, Etc. 
Other Tax Reform Legislation— 

@ Air Travel Benefits 
(H.R.528)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Stark (D-CA) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. It amends 
the Section 531 of the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1984 to guarantee 
the tax free status of free/re- 
duced cost air travel benefit 
provided to Pan Am World Serv- 
ice employees. 

@ Air Travel Benefits (S.120)— 
introduced by Senator Moyni- 
han (D-NY) and referred to the 
Senate Finance Committee. It 
amends the Tax Reform Act of 
1984 to guarantee the tax free 
status of free/reduced cost air 
travel benefits provided to Pan 
Am World Service employees. 
The bill applies to individuals 
employed by Pan Am as of Sep- 
tember 12, 1984. 

® Taxation of Fringe Benefits 
(H.R.187)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Roe (D-NJ) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. The bill 
will permanently prohibit it is 
expected the House and Senate 
the Department of Treasury 
from issuing regulation on the 
taxation of fringe benefits. 
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Legislation Passed 
By the House and Senate 


Highway Funding Bill—A 
highway funding bill (an Inter- 
state Cost Estimate), PL 99-4, is 
an 18-month ICE which releases 
$7.2 billion in highway con- 
struction funds to 42 states. 
Congress will later consider a 
major highway bill which will 
authorize funding for new high- 
way construction projects. 

Emergency Farm Credit Bill— 
An emergency farm credit bill 
was also passed by Congress. 
The President vetoed the bill on 
March 6. As passed, the legisla- 
tion would have: 1) increased 
the Farm Home Administration 
loan guarantee program by 
$1.85 billion; 2) provided $100 
million to subsidize lower inter- 
est rates on commercial loans 
to farmers; and 3) authorized 
the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to provide advance crop 
loans to farmers. This advance 
would be limited to half of what 
a farmer is due at harvest time, 
or $50,000, whichever is less. 

Because of the close vote on 
the farm bill, Congress did not 
attempt to override the presi- 
dential veto. However, Con- 
gress will reconsider this issue 
within the next few weeks. 

The following is a summary 
of legislative proposals of inter- 
est to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters as reported 
by the Legislative Department: 


Labor Issues 


Already many bills to repeal 
or weaken certain labor protec- 
tion laws have been introduced 
in the House and Senate. The 
Senate Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee has already 
held hearings on alleged labor 
violence. On the other hand, 
many bills to enhance or pro- 
tect workers, especially in the 
case of plant closings and labor 
law violations, have been intro- 
duced. The IBT Legislative De- 
partment will update you on 
any potential movement of this 
legislation. 

@ Contract Department 
(H.R.1459)—introduced by Rep- 


resentative Clay (D-MO) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. The 
bill amends the National Labor 
Relations Act to permit the Sec- 
retary of Labor to prohibit the 
awarding of federal contracts to 
individuals or companies who 
are frequent violators of federal 
labor law. 

@ Davis-Bacon Act (H.R.73)— 
introduced by Representative 
Crane (R-IL) and referred to the 
House Committee on Education 
and Labor. The bill will com- 
pletely repeal the Davis-Bacon 
Act. The Davis-Bacon Act re- 
quires prevailing wage stand- 
ards for federal construction 
projects in excess of $2,000. 

® Hobbs Act (S.300)—intro- 
duced by Senator Grassley (R- 
IA) and referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill will overturn the Su- 
preme Court case in U.S. vs. 
Enmons by defining extortion to 
include any threat of violence 
occurring on the picket line. Mi- 
nor picket line offenses would 
become federal crimes. In addi- 
tion, property damage in excess 
of $2,500 would be subject to 
civil action. Workers engaging 
in picket line activities would 
be subject to major fines, fed- 
eral prosecution and extended 
jail terms. 

@ Labor Violence (S.479)—in- 
troduced by Senator Denton (R- 
AL) and referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. Un- 
der the bill any act, threat or 
conspiracy to commit “violence” 
on a picket line would be sub- 
ject to a fine of $10,000 or five 
years imprisonment. Further, 
loss or damage of personal 
property, regardless of the 
amount, can be recovered by 
civil action. 

@ Repeal of Minimum Wage 
and Overtime Provisions 
(H.R.1448)—introduced by Rep- 
resentative Armey (R-TX) and 
referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. This bill 
would repeal the overtime and 
minimum wage requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 


1938. 
ial 
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® Political Activities 
(H.R.68)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Clay (D-MO) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on the Post Office and Civil 
Service. The bill amends the 
Hatch Act to permit federal em- 
ployees to participate in politi- 
cal activities. In practical appli- 
cation, Teamster members 
employed by a government fa- 
cility would be permitted to en- 
gage in political activities like 
campaigning. 

@ Labor Unions (H.R.72)—in- 
troduced by Representative 
Crane (R-IL) and referred to the 
House Education and Labor 
Committee. The bill will pre- 
serve the free choice of an indi- 
vidual to form, join or assist a 
labor organization (National 
right-to-Work). 

@ Antitrust Laws (H.R.78)—in- 
troduced by Representative 
Crane (R-IL) and referred to the 
House Education and Labor 
Committee. The bill will amend 
the Clayton, Sherman, Taft-Har- 
tley and Norris-LaGuardia Acts 
to make antitrust laws fully ap- 
plicable to labor unions. 

®@ Double-Breasting 
(H.R.281)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Clay (D-MO) and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The bill 
amends the National Labor Re- 
lations Act to increase the sta- 
bility of collective bargaining in 
the building trades and con- 
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struction industry. It also ad- 
dresses the growing problem of 
the use of double-breasted com- 
panies in the construction in- 
dustry in avoiding collective 
bargaining agreements. 

®@ Retiree Benefits (H.R.309)— 
introduced by Representative 
Conte (R-MA) and referred to 
the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The bill amends 
the NLRA to provide that when 
management is engaged in col- 
lective bargaining, they must 
also bargain with respect to 
benefits for retired employees. 

@ Walsh-Healey Act 
(H.R.410)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Quillen (R-TN) and re- 
ferred to the House Education 
and Labor Committee. The bill 
amends the Walsh-Healey Act 
and the Contract Work House 
Safety Standards Act to permit 
employees to work a 10-hour 
day/four-day work week. The 
Walsh-Healey Act requires a 
worker to be paid overtime for 
any work in excess of eight 
hours per day/forty hours per 
week. In practical application, 
the bill will revoke a worker's 
right to overtime pay. 

® Service Contract Act 
(H.R.469)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Stangeland (R-MN) 
and referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
The SCA ensures that an indi- 
vidual under contract to the fed- 
eral government or the District 
of Columbia will receive mini- 
mum worker protection. Repre- 
sentative Stangeland’s bill will 
repeal this law. 

@ Davis-Bacon Act (H.R.472)— 
introduced by Representative 
Stenholm (D-TX) and referred to 
the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The bill will 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act to 
remove most payroll certifica- 
tion and reporting require- 
ments, change the definition of 
prevailing wage, and revoke 
the 30% rule. 

e@ Labor Law Exemptions 
(H.R.474)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Walker (R-PA) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on Government Affairs. The bill 
permits localities with high un- 


employment rates to be waived 
from the application of federal 
labor law or regulation. In prac- 
tical application, these locali- 
ties may receive exemptions 
from the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey 
Act, Service Contract Act, Occu- 
pational Safety and Health 
Administration, etc. 


Jobs Bills/Retraining 
And Relocation 

®@ Superfund (S.51)—On 
March 1, the Senate Environ- 
ment and Public Works Com- 
mittee reported 8.51, the Super- 
fund bill. The bill will provide 
jobs for our membership by 
funding the cleanup of hazard- 
ous waste sites. The present 
Superfund program expires at 
the end of the fiscal year and 
Congress must pass legislation 
to renew it. 

As reported by the Senate 
Committee, $.51 will: 1) author- 
ize $206 million for FY86 
through FY90 for hazardous 
waste cleanup; 2) establish a 
detailed, required program of 
study on the health effects of 
exposure to hazardous mate- 
rials. Where health threats are 
discovered, the EPA must take 
steps to reduce or eliminate 
them; and, 3) recommend a five- 
year funding level of $5.7 bil- 
lion. However, $8.51 does not 
contain tax provisions to raise 
the revenue. 

The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee will consider the Superfund 
bill to provide for taxes to fund 
the program. 

The Administration's proposal 
for the Superfund program pro- 
vides for a funding level of $5.5 
billion for the next five years. 
The House version which will 
be introduced sometime this 
month by Representative Florio 
(D-NJ) is expected to recommend 
a funding level of close to $10 
billion. 

@ Job Retraining (H.R.759)— 
introduced by Representative 
Stark (D-CA) and referred to the 
House Committees on Educa- 
tion and Labor and Ways and 
Means. The bill authorizes 
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funding for two three-year dem- 
onstration projects to provide 
unemployed workers with train- 
ing and relocation assistance. 
To participate in the program, 
an individual must forfeit all 
unemployment compensation 
benefits. In lieu of these bene- 
fits, they would receive educa- 
tion and retraining payment au- 
thorizations and job search and 
relocation allowances. 

@ Jobs (H.R.679)—introduced 
by Representative Hawkins (D- 
CA) and referred to the House 
Committee on Education and 
Labor. The bill provides funds 
to state and local governments 
to be used in community repair 
projects. Unemployed workers 
would be eligible for participa- 
tion in these programs. 

® Plant Closings (H.R.211)— 
introduced by Representative 
Roe (D-NJ) and referred to the 
House Committees on Educa- 
tion and Labor and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. The 
bill requires companies who 
are going to cease operation to 
give advance notice to workers, 
unions, the Secretary of Labor 
and local governments. These 
businesses must provide assist- 
ance to individuals who be- 
come unemployed due to a 
change in operation. 


Right-to-Know Legislation 

® Workers Right-to-Know 
(H.R.693)—introduced by Repre- 
sentative Florio (D-NJ) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. The 
bill amends OSHA to provide 
protection to employees by 
guaranteeing their right to 
know of any risks associated 
with hazardous substances 
present in the work place. 
States will be permitted to pass 
protective legislation regarding 
the provision of this information 
to employees. 

® Community Right-to-Know 
(H.R.965)—introduced by Repre- 
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_ bor Relations Board. 


tional Labor 
Board's Region 21, in Los 
Angeles, and served most 


recently as the agency's | 


- general counsel. The Inter- 


sentative Florio (D-NJ) and re- 
ferred to the House Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. The 
bill amends the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act and the Toxic Sub- 
stance Control Act to establish 
a community's right to know of 
any risks associated with haz- 
ardous substances to which 
they may be exposed. 

® Government's Right-to- 
Know (S.606)—introduced by 
Senator D'Amato (D-NY) and re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee 
on the Environment and Public 
Works. The bill will provide for 
notification to a city or county 
government of the presence of 
any hazardous substance which 
is in or near the city or county. 

@ Employee Notification 
(H.R.1309)—introduced by Rep- 
resentative Gaydos (D-PA) and 
referred to the House Commit- 
tees on Education and Labor 
and Banking, Finance and Ur- 
ban Affairs. The bill allows for 
research to be conducted to de- 
termine what worker population 
is at risk of contracting an occu- 
pational disease. Once this is 
determined, a system to notify 
these workers would be estab- 
lished, and a program to pre- 
vent discrimination against the 
affected workers would be insti- 
tuted. 


Trucking Deregulation 


It has been five years since 


gan dual vetotion ¢ 
announced the nomi- _ 
nations of Wilford he 1ation 
_ and Marshall Babson to va- si 
-_ cancies on the National La- a: 
4 in private practice. Accord- 
_ Johansen is caer ihe . 
Regional Director of the Na- 
Relations — 


Mr. Babson isa ‘attorney i 


ing to IBT locals in his home ~ : 5 


‘state of Connecticut, Mr. _ 
Babson is a hard but very 
_ fair management attorney. | 


Both nominations are pend- _ 
ing Sister U.S. Senate : 


approval. 


the passage of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. This is the final year 
the Senate Commerce, Science 
and Transportation and the 
House Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committees will be 
required to hold oversight hear- 
ings on the effect of deregula- 
tion on the trucking industry. 
These hearings usually take 
place in the summer months. 
The IBT will again testify at 
them. 

Like last year, we are con- 
cerned there will be a move- 
ment to sunset the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A bill 
may be introduced which will: 
1) end all ICC regulation over 
the trucking industry; 2) with- 
draw antitrust immunity for col- 
lective ratemaking; and 3) per- 
mit federal preemption over 
state economic regulation of the 
trucking industry. 


Communications 


The International Teamster 
will continue to publish up- 
dates on the progress of all na- 
tional legislation of. interest of 
Teamsters. In the meantime, we 
urge our readers to take the 
time to study these issues, be- 
come familiar with them and let 
your elected representatives 
know how you feel. An in- 
formed membership is a power- 
ful political weapon. Let's use 
it. 
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Scholarship Fund Grows 


To Meet Members’ Needs 


he International Brother- 
i hood of Teamsters Schol- 

arship Fund has just com- 
pleted the program's 19th year 
of providing educational assist- 
ance to the children of Team- 
ster members. More than 200 
students have benefited directly 
from the Scholarship Fund 
since it was established in 
1966. In many cases the pro- 
gram has enabled students to 
attend the college of their 
choice rather than a less expen- 
sive alternative. For some stu- 
dents, the Fund has meant the 
difference between going to col- 
lege, and either delaying it or 
having to miss it altogether. 


The First Bootstraps 
Scholarships 


The 1984/1985 IBT Scholarship 
Fund program year marks the 
first time that our new Boot- 
straps scholarships will be 
awarded. Based on a recom- 
mendation by General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser at the Gen- 
eral Executive Board meeting in 
January of last year, the Board 
voted unanimously to expand 
the number of awards given so 
that more Teamster families 
can get much-needed help in fi- 
nancing the education that is so 
desperately needed in today’s 
competitive job market. General 
President Presser’s recommen- 
dation for the Bootstraps-type of 
award was based on its cost- 
effectiveness and administra- 
tive considerations. 

The 10 scholarships that have 
been awarded in the past are 
for four years, with a total 
value of $6,000 each. Adding 
just one additional scholarship 
in each of the five Area Confer- 
ences would have increased the 
annual cost of the program by 
$30,000 and would have meant 
that another five students 
would receive assistance. The 
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Boot-straps awards are one- 
time, $1,000 grants which are 
made available at the begin- 
ning of the winners’ freshman 
year of college. In this way, 
three times as many students 
benefit for half the additional 
cost. General President Press- 
er's decision to recommend ex- 
pansion in this form was born 
of his desire to extend educa- 
tional assistance to as many 
Teamster families as possible. 
So commencing this year, 15 
more students will receive fi- 
nancial assistance from the IBT. 
Combined with the original 10 
scholarships, that brings the to- 
tal awards granted to 25. 

A major advantage of the 
Bootstraps award is that it can 
be administered by using the 
same application process as be- 
fore, with virtually no added 
expense. That allows all the in- 
creased costs to be directly ben- 
eficial to Teamster members. It 
is also good to know that fi- 
nancing the expanded award 
program has been accom- 
plished though administrative 
cost savings that have been im- 
plemented under General Presi- 
dent Presser’s direction. 
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At scholarship judging at IBT headquarters April 20 are (from left): Robert Talbot, 


The Selection Procedure 

The selection process for the 
25 Scholarship Fund awards is 
done in two phases. First, final- 
ists are determined based on a 
mathematical formula which 
takes into account a variety of 
factors including the applicant's 
rank in their high school class, 
their Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) or American College Test- 
ing Program (ACT) scores, and 
the extent of their financial 
need as determined by a Finan- 
cial Aid Form (FAF) or Family 
Financial Statement (FFS) anal- 
ysis. A “selection score” is cal- 
culated for each applicant, then 
students are ranked according 
to Area Conference by means of 
the main computer in the IBT’s 
Data Processing Department. 
Twenty-five finalists are chosen 
from each Area Conference. 

The next step of the selection 
procedure is that of evaluating 
each of the finalists one at a 
time, taking into account all of 
those factors previously noted 
as well as those that cannot be 
measured quite as easily. 

The Scholarship Selection 
Committee considers the extra- 
curricular activities of the final- 


Catholic University; Research Director Mary Ann Keefe; Maurice O'Connell, Ameri- 
can University; Jed Reynolds, IBT Scholarship Administrator; and Adrienne Price, 


Howard University. 
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ists including work experience, 
volunteer work, and any honors 
and awards they may have 
won. Future applicants to the 
Scholarship Fund may want to 
keep in mind the importance of 
this information when they get 
ready to apply. Teamster mem- 
bers’ children are as fine a 
group of student as there is, 
and honors or achievements are 
often the determining factors in 
selecting the winners. 

The Scholarship Selection 
Committee is comprised of the 
Directors of Admissions for 
three Washington, D.C.-area 
universities. This year the Com- 
mittee members were Maurice 
O'Connell from the American 
University, Adrienne Price from 
Howard University, and Robert 
Talbot representing Catholic 
University. By utilizing the com- 
bined knowledge and experi- 
ence of these academic profes- 
sionals, Teamster members can 
be assured that the most de- 
serving and promising young 
students will be selected to re- 
ceive scholarships. 


Applications Up 


Whether due to the lure of an 
expanded scholarship program, 
or as a result of the increased 
coverage of the awards during 
Jackie Presser’s tenure as Gen- 
eral President, we are very 
pleased to report that the num- 
ber of applications received for 
the 1984/85 Scholarship Fund in- 
creased by 15%. This repre- 
sented an increase of more than 
250 applications over last year's 
competition! We were espe- 
cially glad to see that appli- 
cants from the Canadian Con- 
ference had more than doubled. 
Canadian Conference appli- 
cants must make special ar- 
rangements to take SAT or ACT 
examinations, which are not re- 
quired for entrance into Cana- 
dian colleges and universities. 
We appreciate the extra effort 
made by those young scholars. 
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Scholarship Reminders 


@ The Scholarship Fund 
has a new home in the In- 
ternational’s Research De- 
partment under Director 
Mary Ann Keeffe. Tele- 
phone inquiries regarding 
the program may now be 
made at (202) 624-8735. In- 
quiries by mail should be 
sent to: 


_ IBT Scholarship Fund 
25 Louisiana Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


e@ Applicants eligible for 
the upcoming 1985/86 Schol- 
arship program are those 
Teamster members’ chil- 
dren who are now Juniors in 


high school and plan to at- 
tend college in Fall 1986. 

e Remember, it is never 
too early to plan for your 
children’s college educa- 
tion. Financial and other 
planning should begin as 
soon as your child makes a 
decision to attend college. 
In no case should such plan- 
ning wait until he or she 
begins the last year of high 
school. 


Watch for the announce- 
ment of the 1984/85 Schol- 
arship Fund winners in the 
next issue of The Interna- 
tional Teamster. 


Education Dept. Using New Tools 
To Expand Scope of Courses 


is expanding the scope of 

courses that can be of- 
fered to Teamster locals, joint 
councils, and area conferences. 
These courses include subject 
areas that for years were re- 
stricted to university campuses 
or corporation training centers. 

Programs are being designed 
to incorporate many of the 
“tools” used by Human Re- 
source Development personnel 
in major corporations through- 
out the world. For example, 
some of the subjects that will 
be structured for future pro- 
grams are: 

@ Myers-Briggs Personality In- 
dicator—a tool used by schools, 
hospitals, organizations to un- 
derstand individual differences. 

® Organization Design—how 
organizations are structured, 
and what works and what 
doesn't. 

@ Leadership—what qualities 
are necessary for effective lead- 
ership. 


T': Education Department 


@ Problem Solving—conflict 
resolution. 

Along with these new subject 
areas, new approaches to train- 
ing are also being used. The 
training methods used in the 
programs include action re- 
search, problem solving, role 
play and lecture. Also, more 
emphasis is being placed on 
the feasibility of conducting 
joint training—with the indus- 
tries and Teamsters participat- 
ing equally. 

Through the efforts of Tom 
Kenny, Business Agent for 
Teamsters Local No. 791, a pilot 
program has been established 
at the General Foods plant in 
Avon, New York. Tom's leader- 
ship and foresight in calling for 
joint training and coordinating 
through the International has 
launched a novel idea that may 
help all Teamster members. 
The stewards of Local 791 must 
also be commended for their ac- 
tive participation in this pro- 
gram. 
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Lighting the Way Home 
for Missing Children 


n observance of National 

Missing Childrens Day May 

25th, truck drivers across the 
country are “lighting the way 
home for missing children.” 
This day is dedicated to the two 
million children who have van- 
ished each year from their 
homes, schools and shopping 
centers. 

Truck drivers all over the U.S. 
will be driving with their lights 
on and will have displayed on 
the side their cabs, posters with 
photos of missing children on 
it. The goal behind this nation- 
wide exposure of these children 
is that at least one child will be 
located and returned to his or 
her home. Due to efforts such 
as these, hundreds of kids have 
been returned safely and un- 
harmed to their parents. 

Beginning on May 24th, there 
will be the world’s longest con- 
voy of truckers ever, leaving the 
Tampa, Florida, area en route 
to the White House, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Only one out of these thou- 
sands of trucks participating 
will actually go on to the White 
House grounds. A message is 
going to be presented to Presi- 
dent Reagan from the Missing 
Children Help Centers, thank- 
ing him for all his support and 
active involvement with the 
Missing Childrens Association 
of America. 


Awareness Programs 


All across America more and 
more companies are pitching in 
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and assisting with this very 
worthwhile cause. Now, there 
are new awareness programs 
which are going public by fea- 
turing photos of missing chil- 
dren on milk cartons, grocery 
bags and posters, all of which 
are being prominently dis- 
played nationwide, especially 
in the major cities. Howard 
Johnson Restaurants and Motor 
Lodges, Inc., started a program 
with the assistance of the Miss- 
ing Children Help Centers by 
displaying posters of these 
kids, in hope that someone 
someday will be able to notify 
the authorities as to the wher- 
eabouts of any of these young- 
sters. 


There are Missing Children 
Help Centers all over the U.S. 
and Canada, most of which 
were established by the fami- 
lies of children who are still 
missing or have been found 
dead. It is important to remem- 
ber that not all of these chil- 
dren are forcibly taken; many 
are runaways and some are vic- 
tims of parental snatchings. 


There are now ways parents 
can prevent the kidnapping of 
their children. Programs have 
been established such as volun- 
tary fingerprinting by schools 
and churches within the vicinity 
of the children’s homes, block 
parent programs, and crime 
watch programs. All of these 
programs and precautions will, 
and have, worked for many 
families in the past. Since the 


statistics indicate that most kid- 
nappings occur while a child is 
walking to or from school, this 
method will prove to be of sub- 
stantial assistance to the fami- 
lies of missing children. 


Help is Available 


In June of 1984, the National 
Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children (NCMEC) 
opened its center, with its main 
objective to provide parents, 
private organizations, law en- 
forcement agencies and other 
interested individuals with 
technical assistance, informa- 
tion and referral services, edu- 
cation, prevention and public 
awareness programs and other 
reference materials. 

The NCMEC is broken down 
into three different divisions: 
the Division of Missing Chil- 
dren, the Division of Exploited 
Children, and the Division of 
Education, Prevention and Pub- 
lic Awareness. The NCMEC 
now provides a national toll 
free number: (800) 843-5678, for 
the reporting or possible sight- 
ings of missing children. There 
is also the Missing Children In- 
formation Clearinghouse, which 
has a toll free number, (800) 
342-0821, so that individuals 
can give a full report on what 
they know concerning an ab- 
ducted child. 

On May 25th, be sure to take 
note of all the trucks lighting 
the way across the country in 
search of the missing children. 
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With this program and all the 
effort which has been put to- 
ward it, it will make more citi- 
zens aware of the problem and 
how it is affecting children to- 
day. 


Carhauler 
Negotiations 
Underway 


Automobile Transporters 

Industry Negotiating Com- 
mittee and the National Auto- 
mobile Transport Employers be- 
gan the bargaining process the 
week of April 15, to renegotiate 
the National Automobile Trans- 
porters Agreement. The current 
contract will expire May 31, 
1985. 

Since the last negotiations, 
the carhaul industry has experi- 
enced a resurgence due to 
healthy automobile sales. As in 
the freight negotiations, Team- 
ster locals have submitted pro- 
posals for wage, benefits, and 
language improvements. These 
proposals have been discussed 
and refined by the union nego- 
tiators and were presented to 
the Employers at the opening 
session of bargaining. 

The first series of negotia- 
tions were held in Scottsdale, 
Arizona, from April 18-26. The 
parties will resume at the bar- 
gaining table in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, during the last two 
weeks in May. 
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Guidelines for Child Safety 


ith children being 
WY trxectenca. molest- 
ed, abducted and 


even murdered every day, 
here are some guidelines 
and tips which should be 
viewed as safety precau- 
tions for both parent and 
child, in the hopes that it 
might prevent any future 
problems. 


Teach Your Children 


@ Their full name, ad- 
dress and phone number, 
including area code. 

e How to dial long dis- 
tance, most importantly to 
dial 911 if they are in trou- 
ble. 

e Never go in a strange 
car, or anywhere with a 
stranger. 

@ Never open the door to 
a stranger. Always look to 
see who it is before opening 
the door. 

@ Make sure no one 
touches them or makes them 
feel uncomfortable, and re- 
port to parents if someone 
happens to do these things. 


e Never accept presents 
or candy from a stranger. 


Tips for Parents 


e@ Never assume that it 
can't happen to your child. 

@ Never leave your child 
unattended. 

e Be involved 
child's activities. 

® Make yourself aware of 
your child's needs. If your 
child doesn't like to be with 
someone, find out why. 

® Teach your child to be 
careful in public places, es- 
pecially public rest rooms. 

@ Have your child finger- 
printed. 

@ Teach your child to 
scream “I don't know you,” 
if someone forces your child 
to accompany them. 


in your 


If your child is ever miss- 
ing, contact your local law 
enforcement agency and 
give a detailed report. Have 
available a recent photo of 
your child and his or her 
fingerprint card, so that the 
authorities will have more 
information to go on. 


Jackie Meets with New 
Secretary of Labor 


sBT General President 
Jackie Presser met with 
newly appointed Secre- 
tary of Labor William Brock, 
soon after Mr. Brock took 
over his new duties. The 
General President, who had 
applauded Brock’s nomina- 
tion, reported that the two 
of them had a friendly and 


productive meeting in 
Washington, D.C., last 
month. 


"T am confident that Sec- 
retary Brock has the expe- 
rience and determination to 
rejuvenate the Department 
of Labor. He has already 
shown himself to be a ca- 


pable administrator and, in 
our meeting, exhibited a 
good grasp of the issues that 


concern the working men 


and women of this nation. 
"I'm particularly pleased 
that, as former U.S. Trade 
Representative, Secretary 
Brock is familiar with the 
impact that unfair interna- 


tional trading practices have 


on U.S. employment,” the 
General President reported 
after the meeting. “We plan 


to seek his cooperation, and ~ 


‘the cooperation of his 
agency, on various facets of - 


the IBT ‘Buy American’ pro- 
gram.” 
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requently, the question 
FE arises as to whether a 
union official has any 
more obligation to abide by the 
terms of a collective bargaining 
agreement than rank-and-file 
employees covered by the con- 
tract. This issue was recently 
resolved by the NLRB in West 
Penn Power Company, 274 
NLRB NO. 173 (1985). In West 
Penn, the issue arose when the 
employer imposed more severe 
discipline against two union of- 
ficials than was given to other 
covered employees who were 
involved in a work stoppage. 
The bargaining agreement 
between West Penn and the 
Union contained a no-strike 
clause which required the 
Union and its officers to make a 
“sincere, active effort to have 
work resumed at a normal 
rate,” especially if employees 
engage in a strike or refuse to 
carry out work assignments. In 
addition, the no-strike clause 
gives West Penn the “unquali- 
fied right, to discipline or dis- 
charge” any employees partici- 
pating in or encouraging work 
stoppages if the union fails in 
its efforts to end the strike. 
Following the work stoppage 
in this case, West Penn issued 
five day suspensions to the 
rank-and-file employees in- 


NLREB Decision on Work Stoppage 


volved and terminated the two 
union officials. Grievances 
were then filed and processed 
to arbitration. The arbitration 
board upheld the suspensions, 
reduced the discharge of the 
Union's vice president to a sus- 
pension, while sustaining the 
discharge of the Union's presi- 
dent, who participated in the 
job action. 

The Union officials filed 
charges with the NLRB claiming 
that they were discriminatorily 
treated, and that more severe 
discipline was imposed against 
them. The Board rejected the of- 
ficials’ argument and held it 
appropriate to defer to the arbi- 
tration award upholding the 
harsher treatment of union offi- 
cials. According to the Board, 
deferral to an arbitration 
award, was warranted in this 
case, because the contractual 
issue parallels the unfair labor 
practice issue and because the 
arbitrator was presented with 
the facts relevant to resolving 
the unfair labor practice. 

In rejecting the union offi- 
cials' claims, the Board empha- 
sized that the no-strike clause 
in the contract specifically em- 
powered West Penn to impose 
penalties against union offi- 
cials if they failed to make a 
sincere, active effort to end a 
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work stoppage. 

The significance of this case 
is that the NLRB, by permitting 
more severe discipline of union 
officials, is attempting to force 
unions to take more affirmative 
steps to end work stoppages. 
This holding should be consid- 
ered as notice to unions and to 
be very careful in drafting no- 
strike clause language, which 
requires specific action on the 
part of the union or its officials 
when job actions occur. 


Upcoming Meetings for the Summer of 1985 


As we enter the summer months, many of the Conferences and Trade Divisions will be meeting and 
planning their agendas for the upcoming year. This is a schedule of the upcoming larger groups that will 
be meeting in various focal points around the U.S. and Canada. 


May 1985 


Teamsters Building Material and Construction Division, Scottsdale, Arizona—May 6-9 


Teamsters Household, Moving and Storage Division, Scottsdale, Arizona—May 6-9 


June 1985 


Canadian Conference Triennial Convention, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada—June 3-7 


Teamsters Brewery and Soft Drink Workers Conference—U.S.A. and Canada, Montreal, Quebec, Canada— 


June 10-14 
July 1985 


Newspaper Drivers Division, Reno, Nevada—July 15-17 


August, 1985 


National Bakery Conference of the U.S.A. and Canada, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—August 5-8 


Ohio Conference of Teamsters, Columbus, Ohio—August 26-29 
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Teamsters in Asia Attend Convention 
to Open Liaison Office 


t the direction of General 
A President Jackie Presser, 

the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters continues to 
expand its influence into the in 
ternational arena. Just last 
month, Director of IBT Govern- 
mental Affairs Paul Locigno 
traveled to Taipei, Taiwan, Re- 
public of China, to attend the 
national convention of the 
Chinese Federation of Labor. 

Locigno’s attendance at the 
convention was an important 
demonstration of the IBT’s com- 
mitment to becoming more 
deeply involved with the free 
trade union movement world- 
wide, and provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to cement our 
already strong ties with the 
Chinese Federation of Labor in 
Taiwan. 

Labor union representatives 
from Asia, Africa, Europe and 
the Americas all attended the 
Asian Conference to explore 
many issues of mutual interest 
and concern. Foremost on the 
agenda was a discussion of 
how best to promote free trade 
unionism as an alternative to 
tadical social movements in de- 
veloping countries. As mediat- 
ing institutions between the 
state and workers, labor unions 
can serve as free and independ- 
ent guardians of workers’ rights 
and jobs and, thereby, infuse 
developing countries with dem- 
ocratic values and social jus- 
tice. International cooperation 
between free trade unions also 
contributes to the lessening of 
tensions caused by such diffi- 
cult problems as illegal immi- 
gration and trade imbalances 
between nations. 


Presser’'s Message 


Besides putting forward the 
Teamster perspective on these 
issues, IBT Governmental Af- 
fairs Director Locigno also ad- 
dressed the convention and 
conveyed the following frater- 
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IBT Director of Governmental Affairs 
Paul Locigno addressed the Chinese 
Federation of Labor at their annual con- 
vention in March in Taipei, Taiwan, in 
the Republic of China. 


nal message from General Pres- 
ident Presser to our labor 
friends in Taiwan: 


Dear Brother President and 
Friends: 


On behalf of the entire Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, I would like to ex- 
tend our greetings and best 
wishes to all of the delegates 
to the National Congress of 
the Chinese Federation of La- 
bor. 

We are confident that the de- 
liberations of the National 
Congress will lead to the 
strengthening of the demo- 
cratic trade union movement 
in your country and the con- 
solidation of the fraternal ties 
between the Chinese Federa- 
tion of Labor and free trade 
unions throughout the world. 


The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters is extremely 
proud of the development and 
growth of relations between 
your great organization and 
ours. We stand ready to ren- 
der full support not only to 
your free trade unions and 
democratic government, but 
to the nearly twenty million 


freedom-loving Chinese peo- 
ple in Taiwan. You are our 
fraternal allies in the protec- 
tion of the labor movement, 
but, more importantly, you 
are our true friends in the 
preservation of freedom. We 
shall never forget this. 


Please be assured that in 
your continued struggle 
against Communist oppres- 
sion and subversion, you can 
count on our every possible 
assistance. We wish you the 
greatest success in your Na- 
tional Congress and, once 
again, warm and sincere ap- 
preciation for your efforts 
from the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 


IBT Asian Liaison Office 


While in Taiwan, Director Lo- 
cigno also met with representa- 
tives of the government of the 
Republic of China to lay the 
groundwork for the establish- 
ment of an IBT Asian Liaison 
Office. The success of Locigno’s 
efforts in this regard became 
apparent on April 8 when the 
IBT received official Chinese 
approval of the office in a letter 
from Dr. Frederick Chien, the 
head of Taiwan's diplomatic 
mission in the United States. 
Dr. Chien greeted the IBT pro- 
posal with enthusiasm and ex- 
pressed the Taiwan govern- 
ment’'s wishes for a long and 
cooperative relationship with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in the fight against 
oppression and social injustice. 

The establishment of the 
Asian Liaison Office will also 
afford the IBT the opportunity to 
strengthen our ties with the free 
trade union movements 
throughout the Far East includ- 
ing South Korea, Japan, Singa- 
pore and Thailand, as well as 
Taiwan. The Asian office is the 
first step taken internationally 
toward exercising our immense 
capacity for shaping the direc- 
tion that free trade unionism 
will take in the future. 
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Toxic Substances in the Workplace 


he National Institute for 
T Occupational Safety and 

Health (NIOSH) has identi- 
fied 249 industrial plants na- 
tionwide whose workers may 
suffer from an increased risk of 
disease from exposure to toxic 
substances in the workplace. 
Out of 249 plants, several loca- 
tions are represented by the 
IBT. 

How can workers possibly at 
risk be notified of the potential 
hazards to their health? For 
those workers still employed at 
the identified locations, the 
union can inform members of 
the possible risks to their 
health. But what about workers 
who have moved to jobs in 
other areas? 

On the issue of worker-notifi- 
cation, Congress, NIOSH, and 
the IBT are exploring legislative 
means to individually notify 
these workers at potential risk. 
Congressman Joseph Gaydos 
(D.-Pa.) has introduced H.R. 
1309, the “High Risk Occupa- 


tional Disease Notification and 
Prevention Act” which, if en- 
acted, would establish a Fed- 
eral program of notifying work- 
ers of these health risks. Also, 
this proposal would create a 
network of health care facilities 
to treat and counsel workers on 
their health problems. The IBT 
Safety and Health Department 
and Legislative Department are 
working with IBT local unions 
representing workers at the 
sites identified by NIOSH to de- 
velop the best approach to 
worker-notification. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit has agreed to 
look again at their decision to 
strike down OSHA's standard 
on workplace noise. The court's 
decision to rehear the OSHA 
case came after OSHA peti- 
tioned the court for a rehearing 
at the urging of the IBT and 
other groups. 

The case to be reheard in- 
volves the Forging Industry As- 
sociation’'s challenge to OSHA's 
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Hearing Conservation Amend- 
ment. The Fourth Circuit had 
previously ruled in a two to one 
decision that OSHA's Hearing 
Conservation Amendment was 
invalid. The hearing amend- 
ment requires employers to 
monitor workplace noise levels 
and regularly test the hearing 
of employees exposed to more 
than 85 decibels of workplace 


averaged over an eight-hour pe- — 


riod. 

The Fourth Circuit Court is 
expected to rehear the case 
sometime in July. A full panel 
of judges will sit for the rehear- 
ing. The IBT is encouraged that 
the court decided to rehear the 
case and is optimistic that the 
full panel will reverse the 
court's earlier decision and val- 
idate OSHA's Hearing Conser- 
vation Amendment. 


Isocyanates: How They Can Harm You 


he chemical that killed 
T more than 2,000 people 
and injured tens of thou- 
sands more in Bhopal, India, is 
called methyl! isocyanate. 
Methy] isocyanate, or MIC, is 
one of the less common mem- 
bers of a family of chemicals 
known as isocyanates. The 
more widely used members of 
this family are toluene diiso- 
cyanate (TDI), and methylene 
bisphenyl isocyanate (MDI). 
Isocyanates are extremely ir- 
ritating to the eyes, nose, 
throat, and skin. MIC is espe- 
cially irritating. Exposure to a 
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high concentration, as hap- 
pened in Bhopal, can burn the 
lungs and cause pulmonary 
edema: The lungs fill up with 
fluid, and the victim may liter- 
ally drown. This is how most of 
the Bhopal victims died. 

But such high exposures to iso- 
cyanates are very unlikely ex- 
cept in serious accidents. A 
much more common danger for 
workers exposed to isocyanates 
on the job is “sensitization.” 
This can happen after repeated 
exposures over a period of 
weeks, or even years. Once you 
become sensitized, even a very 


slight exposure can trigger a 
severe asthmatic reaction, with 
wheezing and great difficulty 
breathing. 

Workers exposed to low lev- 
els of isocyanates over a long 
period may gradually lose some 
of their breathing capacity. 

Isocyanates are used in mak- 
ing a wide variety of polyure- 
thane products: foams; two-part 
adhesives; paints, varnishes 
and other coatings; insulation; 
and plastics. They are also 
used in making some pesticides 
and other organic chemicals, 
and in some core making in 
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foundries. Most methyl isocya- 
nate is used to manufacture 
pesticides. 

Since isocyanates are used in 
a variety of industries, it is 
probable that Teamsters haul 
and handle these materials. If 
you come in contact with these 
materials and suspect that you 
are being overexposed, contact 
your steward or business agent 
for help. 

Because they are so toxic, 


OSHA has very low exposure 
limits for TDI and MDI—the 
most common isocyanates. The 
level of TDI (or MDI) cannot ex- 
ceed 20 parts per billion of 
workplace air during any 15- 
minute period. That's equiva- 
lent to one drop in an 800 gal- 
lon tank. The limit for MIC, the 
chemical that caused the Bho- 
pal tragedy, is 20 parts MIC per 
billion parts of air, averaged 
over an eight-hour shift. There 


are no OSHA limits on other iso- 
cyanates. 

The Department of Transpor- 
tation (DOT) rules for shipping 
isocyanates include special 
“poison” labeling for the most 
common isocyanates, MDI and 
TDI. Before the Bhopal, India, 
tragedy, MIC was classified by 
DOT as “flammable.” After the 
tragedy that cost so many lives, 
DOT has reclassifed MIC as a 
“poison.” 


Unprecedented Action: 


IBT Brings RICO 
Action Against 
Michigan Company 


ast month, the Interna- 
L tional Brotherhood of 

Teamsters announced the 
filing of a class action lawsuit 
in United States District Court 
in Michigan against Centra, 
Inc., a Michigan trucking com- 
pany, and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries. The Teamster suit, 
the first of its kind for the 
union, seeks to recover dam- 
ages stemming from Centra, 
Inc.'s alleged pattern of racket- 
eering activities prohibited by 
the Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations Act 
(RICO). 

In a statement released to the 
press, IBT General President 
Jackie Presser commented on 
the suit. “Centra, Inc. is, in my 
Opinion, and the opinion of our 
attorneys, a family of commonly 
Owned criminal enterprises 
which have been corruptly uti- 
lizing the bankruptcy laws to 
develop a monopolistic position 
in the trucking industry at the 
expense of our membership. 
This might be the first, but it 
will not be the last of the Team- 
Sters’ efforts under my leader- 
ship to stop unscrupulous em- 
ployers from mistreating our 
members,” the Teamster Presi- 
dent warned. 
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Among other allegations, the 
Teamster suit charges that Cen- 
tra, Inc. and its subsidiaries en- 
gaged in mail fraud, wire 
fraud, bankruptcy fraud, securi- 
ties fraud and extortion in order 
to cause various trucking com- 
panies, over which they had ac- 
quired control, to file petitions 
for bankruptcy. The purpose of 
the defendants’ actions, the suit 
alleges, was to defraud the af- 
fected employees of their em- 
ployment, wages, contractual 
rights, and numerous benefits 
such as Social Security, work- 
man’s and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The number of victimized 
union members affected by the 
alleged fraud is estimated as 
being in excess of 2,000. The 
victimized trucking companies 
which employed these members 
include U.S. Truck, Superior 
Forwarding, General Highway, 
Tucker Freight and Mason- 
Dixon. According to filed court 
documents, each of these truck- 


ing companies petitioned for 
bankruptcy soon after acquisi- 
tion by the defendants. There- 
fore, the defendants have re- 
fused to comment publicly on 
the Teamster allegations. 
Though this action by the 
union is unprecedented, as 
General President Presser 
pointed out, our attorneys will 
be carefully scrutinizing indus- 
try compliance with federal law 
in regard to bankruptcies. The 
chaos in the trucking industry 
has created a situation which 
unscrupulous employers may 
be tempted to exploit. The Cen- 
tra, Inc., suit sends a loud and 
clear signal to anyone who 
might be so tempted that the 
IBT will not stand idly by while 
federal law is violated. The IBT 
recognizes that its responsibil- 
ity to protect workers’ rights in 
the trucking industry is all the 
more essential as the industry 
is forced into the difficult tran- 
sition from a regulated to an 
unregulated environment. 
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Consumers Corner 


by Marie Everett* 


ow many of you have 
ial dined at a restaurant 
and been served a cold 
entree which should have been 
piping hot, so you sent the food 
back to the chef to be properly 
warmed? 

Or, have you ever ordered a 
steak “medium well” and re- 
ceived a slab of raw-looking 
meat that you doubted had 
been cooked at all? Politely, 
you told the waiter or waitress 
your order was for medium- 
well, not rare. They, in turn, 
apologetically took the meat 
away and returned a short 
while later with the specified 
order. 

However, if you are on the 
timid side, you might have re- 
luctantly consumed the cold 
food, or the barely broiled 
steak. 

Well, these are simple, every- 
day examples of incidents 
where you should be exercising 
your consumer rights. If you do 
not get precisely what you have 
ordered, or are not satisfied 
with the way the food is pre- 
pared, by all means tell your 
server. After all, they are being 
paid to serve you, and that's 
how they earn their tips. 

Being the primary shopper in 
our family, I have learned to 
carry this philosophy through 
on a day-to-day basis. If you 
find out the gallon of milk you 
had purchased yesterday, hav- 
ing an expiration date of a 
week from the day of your pur- 
chase, is already spoiled, take 
it back to your grocery store im- 
mediately. Ask to see the man- 
ager. Believe me, he will be 
more than happy to give you 
another gallon of milk and will 
apologize for the inconvenience 
to you, a valuable customer. 
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Once, after buying a loaf of 
bread from a neighborhood 
bakery, I discovered halfway 
through the loaf that the center 
was missing. There was a hole 
in the middle almost as big as 
my fist. Even though we had al- 
ready eaten half the loaf, I re- 
turned the mysteriously baked 
bread to the baker. Quite em- 
barrased over the mishap, the 
baker offered me a refund or 
another loaf of bread. The 


choice was mine. 

When I go shopping for cloth- 
ing and find just the dress I 
have been looking for, then dis- 
cover a flaw in the material, I 
ask the sales lady if I can 
speak with her department's 
manager. If it is the only dresss 
available in my size and color 
preference in the particular 


style I have selected, the man- 
ager will gladly mark the item 
down. In most instances, de- 
pending upon the noticeability 
of the garment's flaw, the dis- 
count can be considerable. This 
also applies to garments that 
have tears, missing belts, but- 
tons, and broken zippers, and 
to soiled items that will require 
drycleaning or laundering. 

While shopping for a birthday 
gift for one of my son’s friends, 
I located the last toy Trans For- 
mers on the shelf, but on closer 
examination I detected minute 
chips on the painted surface. 
When I pointed them out to the 
departmental supervisor, she 
marked the toy down. Remem- 
ber, this practice does not ap- 
ply to any items that are 
marked for clearance or a spe- 
cial, reduced price. 

There was also the time I cut 
my index finger on a malfunc- 
tioning metal cap of a two-liter 
bottle of soda. Fortunately, I 
had recently had a tetanus 
shot. More annoyed than badly 


hurt, I telephoned the public re- | : 


lations office of the bottling 
company to register my com- 
plaint. Two days later, a com- 
pany representative arrived at 
my house to retrieve the culprit 
cap, and left behind two free 
coupons for soda. 

These are merely a few of the 
numerous ways you as a con- 
sumer can be reimbursed if you 
are not completely satisfied 
with your purchase. Don't ever 
be afraid to speak up. And, for 
the best results, be courteous, 
understanding, and stick to 
your convictions. Remember, it 
pays to exercise your consumer 
rights. 

(*“Mrs. Everett is the wife of an Illi- 
nois Teamster member.) 
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This poster is another in the series 
that ties in with our ‘Be American, © 
Buy American” campaign. sy 
We urge you to take an active 
part in this campaign in the 
months ahead. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


or the first time in a dec- 
FE ade America is within 

reach of solutions to eco- 
nomic problems that have 
plagued labor and business 
alike. Inflation is down, interest 
rates are holding steady, and 
the unemployment picture has 
improved. 

What we need now is a clear 
political and legislative strat- 
egy to deal with the underlying 
structural problems of the econ- 
omy. First among these is the 
ongoing decline of smokestack 
industries in America. The post- 
war economic boom that built 
industrial America into the 
giant of the world has come to 
a close. 

The country must now adapt 
to an economy in transition to 
either a service-oriented society 
or a highly technoeconomic sys- 
tem. Auto, steel, rubber and 
machine tool industries have 
all been decimated. Workers in 
these industries have been left 
with little hope and, at the 
same time, entire communities 
have been abandoned through- 
out America. 

This transition has been 
made worse by the greed and 
profit-gouging of multinational 
corporations which have moved 
entire factories and operations 
to foreign shores seeking cheap 
labor and tax havens. This 
wage-chasing flight overseas 
has made jobs our number one 
export. 

Two additional factors have 
combined to make a bad situa- 
tion worse: the rise of a global 
economy within industrializing 
nations, like Mexico, Singa- 
pore, South Korea and Brazil, 
and very weak, unfair trade 
law enforcement by the U.S. 
government. 

While it is a fact.of life that 
the U.S. will have to compete in 
this new world economy, this 
does not mean that the U.S. 
must become the world’s dump- 


ing ground. All our foreign com- 
petitors openly control their 
trade by either subsidizing ex- 
ports, erecting barriers against 
imports, or both. 

The fact of the matter is the 
U.S. is the only country in the 
world following a free trade 
policy. Free trade works only 
when it is two-way. We must 
demand and get fair trade or 
retaliate in kind. Imports take 
away jobs, and the situation 
has gotten out of control. 

Let me tell you just how bad 
it has become. While 46% of our 
apparel—clothing that lines the 
shelves of America’s discount 
stores—is imported, nearly 10% 
of American textile workers are 
unemployed. While 21% of our 
steel is imported, nearly 14% of 
American construction workers 
are jobless today. 

Some entire industries, like 
the production of radios, TVs 
and cameras, can no longer be 
found in America. Where did 
those workers go? That's what's 
on the minds of other industries 
which are being threatened 
more and more each day by the 
flood of cheap imports. 

In the past quarter century, 
imports of automobiles have 
steadily risen from 5% to 26%. 
Likewise, machine tools, where 
imports have gone from 3% to 
an unconscionable 40%. These 
two industries, which were 
once signposts of America’s in- 
dustrial preeminence, are now 
symbols of our industrial de- 
cline. 

Now is the time for us to take 
advantage of the current eco- 
nomic upturn by formulating 
strong and decisive policies to 
deal with the decline of indus- 
trial America and the glut of 
foreign imports. 

The resources and immediate 
responsibility of Congress and 
the Administration must now be 
turned to reversing this intoler- 
able situation, if we are to re- 


From the 
General 
President 


Jackie Presser 


store America to its former 
greatness as the industrial 
giant of the world. 

Among the solutions that the 
Teamsters are pushing hard for 
are tougher trade laws and re- 
strictions on unfair imports. 
This is part of our Teamster 
“Buy American” program. 

We need well-funded job 
training and retraining pro- 
grams at all levels, both to 
ease the dislocation of workers 
and to prepare for the 2lst cen- 
tury growth industries. 

And we need to repeal anti- 
union legislation and anti- 
worker regulations that would 
expose working men and 
women to the hazards of eco- 
nomic change. 

Where will this road lead us? 
If these challenges are met, we 
will be back on the road to 
pride and prosperity for all 
Americans! 


Fraternally, 


chet. raadie/ 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 


Volume 82, No. 6 June 1985 
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Construction Division 
Meets Under 


New Head Kellerhuis 


ore than 200 delegates 
M to the Teamsters Build- 

ing Material and Con- 
struction Division attended its 
annual meeting in Scottsdale, 
Arizona, from May 6-10 and 
heard from a variety of speak- 
ers who addressed themselves 
to the serious challenges con- 
fronting the division and the la- 
bor movement in general. 

Topics covered at the confer- 

ence included the state of the 
national economy, the IBT 
DRIVE and Buy American pro- 
grams, Congressional activity, 
and contractual and jurisdic- 
tional issues in the construction 
industry. All of the conference 
speakers, as well, congratu- 
lated new Teamster Construc- 
tion Division Director Tom Kel- 
lerhuis who was presiding over 
his first annual meeting. 


Informative Speakers 


Kellerhuis opened the session 
by welcoming all the delegates 
and introducing John Blake, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 274 
in Phoenix, and Harry Marshall, 
president of Joint Council 3 in 
Denver, before turning the po- 
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dium over to IBT Vice President 
Arnie Weinmeister. 

Weinmeister, who also serves 
as director of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters, stressed 
the importance of political ac- 
tivity as a key to solving the 
construction industry's prob- 
lems. 

“We need political action to 
address the laws restricting or- 
ganizing and labor law reform,” 
he said. “And in the Teamsters, 
the best place to start political 
action is in DRIVE.” 

Weinmeister pointed with 
pride to the fact that DRIVE has 
grown into a potent political 
force under the leadership of 
General President Presser. “Be- 
fore Jackie Presser, DRIVE 
wasn't even ranked among la- 
bor political action commit- 
tees,” he said, continuing, 
“Now we're sixth in the nation, 
and with your help, soon to be 
number one.” 

Weinmeister was followed to 
the podium by General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis, 
who headed the Construction 
Division for eight years, from 
1978 to 1985. Mathis assured the 


delegates that the International 
would extend its fullest cooper- 
ation and assistance to Tom 
Kellerhuis in his new post. 

“No one knows better than I 
what a difficult and challeng- 
ing job Tom has in front of him. 
Non-union construction all over 
the country is growing by leaps 
and bounds, taking jobs away 
from union contractors and put- 
ting additional pressure on 
them to demand rollbacks,” 
Mathis said. “But I’m confident 
that Tom Kellerhuis is up to the 
job. He knows the industry, he 
knows labor and he’s done a 
great job in Minnesota. Jackie 
and our General Executive 
Board are behind Tom 100 per- 
cent.” 

Mathis also stressed the im- 
portance of DRIVE to the future 
of the Teamsters Union. “We 
consider DRIVE to be so crucial 
as a weapon in defense of our 
interests that one of our priori- 
ties in the Master Freight talks 
was to change the checkoff pro- 
vision under the NMFA,” he 
noted. “I'm happy to report that 
we were able to get that 
changed to the $1.00 a week 
checkoff which has been so suc- 
cessful under our UPS contract.” 


Action on Guards 


As an example of the influ- 
ence legislative action can 
have over union concerns, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Mathis drew 
the delegates’ attention to the 
current bill in the Senate spon- 
sored by U.S. Senator Slade 
Gorton (R.-Wa.) concerning 
plant guards. 

For years, plant guards have 
been excluded from collective 
bargaining units because of 
plant safety considerations. 
Subsequently, however, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
broadened its interpretation of 
the guard exclusion to include 
armored car guards as well as 
plant guards. 

This interpretation has 
caused serious problems for 
Teamsters since we represent 
numerous armored car guards 
around the country. Thanks to 
the NLRB’s interpretation, the 
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Brinks Co., for example, is 
withdrawing from our labor 
contracts and the NLRB has 
backed them up all the way. 

Just recently, the situation 
has gotten even worse as the 
NLRB is extending the guard 
exclusion even to packaged de- 
livery people, again, a large 
number of whom are Team- 
sters. 

Thanks to intensive lobbying 
by the IBT in Washington, D.C.., 
Senator Gorton agreed to intro- 
duce a bill repealing the NLRB’s 
interpretations by specifically 
limiting the guard exclusion to 
plant guards. An identical bill 
will soon be introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

As Secretary-Treasurer 
Mathis pointed out, “It's been a 
lot easier for us to get cospon- 
sors on this bill and, hopefully, 
enough votes to pass it since 
the legislators know that come 
election time, the Teamsters 
will be operating from a strong 
and well-funded political action 
committee. That's the kind of 
impact DRIVE can have.” 

IBT Vice President Edward 


Mathis. 
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Lawson, director of the Cana- 
dian Conference of Teamsters, 
next brought delegates up-to- 
date on the construction indus- 
try in Canada. 

He explained that rollbacks 
in wage rates are a problem 
there as well, but that the 
really serious situation up north 
involved jurisdictional disputes. 

Vice President Don Peters 
then followed with another il- 
lustration of the importance of a 
strong DRIVE program. Noting 
that the vitality of the construc- 
tion industry depends heavily 
on federal and state projects, 
Vice President Peters told the 
delegates that thousands of 
construction jobs were in jeop- 
ardy because of proposed 
budget cuts. “Again, like the 
plant guard legislation, this is 
a political problem that re- 
quires a political solution,” he 
said. “We've got to use our po- 
litical muscle to get those con- 
struction projects going and 
DRIVE gives us that muscle.” 

The meeting then heard from 
IBT DRIVE Representative Mi- 
chael Mathis who reported on 


DRIVE’s successes around the 
country. He revealed that by the 
end of last year, Teamster 
members had contributed more 
than $1 million to DRIVE. “Just 
four years ago, our DRIVE ac- 
count had only $200,000 nation- 
wide,” he said. He urged the 
delegates to get their members 
registered to vote and signed 
up for DRIVE. “The Teamster 
Construction Division is a po- 
tential giant for our political ac- 
tion committee. We need each 
other,” he said. 


Also taking part in the first 
day session were Bill Bell, vice 
president of labor relations for 
Bechtel Corp.; Terry Bumpers, 
director of the National Joint 
Heavy and Highway Construc- 
tion Committee; Harry Hine, 
manager of labor relations for 
Parsons Constructors, Inc., and 
Dale Joebgen, executive vice 
president of Wright-Schuchart, 
Inc. 

The following day, the confer- 
ence heard from IBT Legislative 
Director Dave Sweeney who 
gave the delegates an overview 
of legislation pending in Con- 
gress. “The name of the game 
in Washington is access,” he 
said. “And what gets us access 
is DRIVE. The stronger DRIVE 
gets, the more doors will open 
up to us.” 

Sweeney's report was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy legal pres- 
entation by Gerry Miller and 
Scott Soldon, attorneys with the 
law firm of Goldberg, Previant 
and Uelmen in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. There was hardly a sin- 
gle legal question affecting la- 
bor that the two lawyers didn't 
touch on in their report and the 
question-and-answer session 
that followed. 

Attorney Miller addressed the 
issue of doublebreasting and 
the various approaches unions 
can take to deal with it. He said 
that the new National Master 
Freight Agreement contains the 
best language yet to avoid 
doublebreasting practices. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Miller also analyzed the prob- 
lems of organizing and owner- 
operators and criticized the re- 
cent trend in anti-union deci- 
sions by the NLRB in dealing 
with them. 

Attorney Soldon concentrated 
his remarks on the legal conse- 
quences of the Bankruptcy Law 
of 1984 and on the issue of sep- 
arate gates for union and non- 
union employees. 

Tom Owens, organizing direc- 
tor of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, and a former director 
of the Teamsters Construction 
Division, also addressed the 
meeting and pulled no 
punches. “The construction in- 
dustry in the U.S. is in very 
deep water,” he warned. “In- 
deed, industrial construction 
may be completely gone with 
so much production work being 
done out of the country.” 

Owens said that the Building 
Trades had completed an in- 
dustry survey which indicated 
there are about 60 percent more 
construction workers, both 
union and non-union, than are 
needed. “The harsh reality is 
that we are losing control of our 
members. They're taking non- 
union projects and, in some 
cases, even crossing picket 
lines. 

“To make a bad situation 
worse, we're getting no help 
from the government,” he said. 

He continued, “Stopgap tac- 
tics can't help us. We've got to 
look to the future by relating to 
the young workers out there. 
They're independent and better- 
educated, but they can be orga- 
nized if we're willing to be pa- 
tient and spend some time with 
them.” 


Area Updates 


Reporting on regional activi- 
ties were Area Conference con- 
struction division representa- 
tives Roy Alston from the 
Eastern Conference, Gary Dixon 
from the Western Conference, 
Ed Kantzler from the Central 
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Conference and Al Marinelli 
and Larry McDonald from the 
Canadian Conference. 

It was clear from their reports 
that no region of North America 
is safe from the problems pla- 
guing the industry. All agreed 
that contract maintenance work 
was essential to get over the 
hard times until new heavy and 
highway construction projects 
move off the drawing boards. 

On the final day of the con- 
ference, participants were 
treated to a discussion of con- 
struction apprenticeship train- 


ing programs and a tour of the 
Arizona Teamsters Apprentice- 
ship and Training System in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Their host for the discussion 
and tour was Floyd Wyatt, driv- 
ing coordinator for the Phoenix 
Training System. Other Team- 
ster training representatives 
who attended the session in- 
cluded Ken Gilliland from the 
San Diego, California program, 
Mike McKenna from the Anchor- 
age, Alaska program and Art 
Arbizu from the Irwindale, Cali- 
fornia program. 


Storage 
Div. Seeks 
Solutions 


he Teamsters National 
H Household Goods, Moving 
and Storage Trade Divi- 
sion, chaired by Charles Mar- 
telli of Local 814, held its an- 
nual meeting in conjunction 
with the construction sessions 
in Scottsdale, Arizona. 


In his opening remarks, Mar- 
telli got right to the point: “I 
would like to be able to tell you 
that things are looking up 
within our division, ” he said. 
“However, I have to be candid 
with you. We are on a down- 
ward slide and unless we make 
immediate and substantial ef- 
forts to reverse this downtrend, 
it will become permanent.” 


Using a series of graphs and 
charts that illustrated the harsh 
truth of declining Moving and 
Storage Teamster membership, 
contracts and locals, Martelli 


warned, “While we have al- 
ways had serious problems in 
this division, the situation to- 
day is the worst it has ever 
been. We need help and we 
need it now.” 


In response to that need, Mar- 
telli reported that he had met 
recently with General President 
Presser who pledged his full 
support and cooperation in 
helping the division get off the 
ground. Martelli said that he 
would continue to seek the as- 
sistance of joint councils and 
conferences to meet the chal- 
lenges. 


It became clear over the se- 
ries of meetings that the divi- 
sion knows what it must do to 
reverse the slide. “First and 
foremost, we must organize,” 
Martelli said. “Less than 10% of 
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our industry is organized 
throughout the country.” 


Martelli also asserted that or- 
ganizing efforts could be 
greatly bolstered by the crea- 
tion of a policy committee for 
the division. He further sug- 
gested that division locals 
could promote a better working 
relationship with the Building 
Trades by joining the Building 
Trades Councils in their areas, 
allowing them to make better 
use of pre-job conferences and 
to avoid jurisdictional disputes. 


The delegates also heard in- 
depth reports on industry condi- 
tions from George Chambers of 
the Western Conference, Dick 
Peluso of the Eastern Confer- 
ence and Dan Ligurotis of the 
Central Conference. All three 
speakers echoed Martelli’s deep 
concern. They noted that the 
potential membership in the in- 
dustry is enormous but that the 
financial requirements of reach- 
ing out to those workers is 
equally large. They also 
warned of growing jurisdic- 
tional disputes with other 
unions and suggested ways of 
avoiding them like negotiating 
for wall-to-wall Teamster con- 
tracts. 


Local 814 Attorney Eugene 
Friedman, from the firm of 
Cohen, Weiss and Simon, deliv- 
ered a caustic report on recent 
NLRB decisions and their im- 
pact on the Teamsters Union 
and suggested the only way to 
remedy the situation was to go 
to Congress. “Some of the NLRB 
decisions these days are not 
just bad, they’re nonsensical,” 
he said. 


Division Chairman Martelli 
closed the session by urging all 
the delegates to make every ef- 
fort to give the success of the 
Moving and Storage Division 
their highest priority in the 
coming months. “We must work 
together. If we do, I'm confident 
we can reverse this downtrend 
and that brighter days lie 
ahead of us.” 
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eamsters General Presi- 

dent Jackie Presser hosted 

two distinguished interna- 
tional visitors at IBT headquar- 
ters last month. Nobuo Hatak- 
enaka, director for planning in 
the Inspection Division of the 
Labor Standards Bureau of Ja- 
pan’s Ministry of Labor, and Ko- 
ichiro Yamaguchi, a professor 
of law at Sophia University in 
Tokyo, made the American 
union headquarters one of their 
first stops while on a recent 
fact-finding tour of the United 
States. 

During their visit at the IBT, 
they met personally with the 
Teamster leader. Jackie, a long- 
time proponent of fair trade 
over free trade, made his own 
pitch for sound trade policies 
between Japan and the United 
States. The Japanese dignitar- 
ies’ visit came at a time when 
headlines in the States were all 


Below, Hatakenaka and Yamaguchi 
meet with Teamsters President 
Jackie Presser; at bottom and at 
right, they visit Local 639 head- 
quarters and Preston Trucking’s fa- 
cilities. 


heralding that American senti- 
ment supports a loosening of 
Japanese import controls, as 
well as stronger restrictions on 
goods coming into this country. 
Whether these leaders convey 
that message effectively back 
home remains to be seen. 

The two Japanese leaders 
also met with officers of Team- 
sters Local 639, touring that 
Washington, D.C. affiliate’s 
union hall and visiting the 
Maryland facilities of Preston 
Trucking, one of the Teamsters’ 
signatory trucking employers, 
as guests of the local's presi- 
dent, Philip Feaster. 
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fter three days of a gruel- 

ing, marathon ballot- 

count in a hot, stuffy 
warehouse in suburban Mary- 
land, it's official! Teamsters sig- 
natory to the National Master 
Freight Agreement have ratified 
a new contract by a solid ma- 
jority! 

Final word came on Friday, 
May 17 that, out of the 117,169 
valid ballots cast in the mail 
referendum, 62,296 Teamsters or 
53.2% of the group voting, had 
given their approval to the doc- 
ument. The agreement contains 
impressive pay gains for mem- 
bers in the trucking industry 
and related crafts covered by 
the contract, as well as impor- 
tant protections against double- 
breasting, subcontracting and 
other measures that have con- 
tinued to erode the industry 
since the implementation of de- 
regulation in 1980. 


“I am pleased that Teamster 
members affected by the 1985 
agreement have solidly ap- 
proved the new settlement,” 
said Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, as he got 
word members had enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the new pack- 
age. “Negotiators worked long 
and hard to arrive at an agree- 
ment that would successfully 
address the areas of greatest 
concern to our membership. 

“Despite difficult negotiations 
and the economic problems fac- 
ing the industry,” the Teamster 
leader added, “we were able to 
produce an outstanding con- 
tract that has no two-tier wage 
system, provides improved 
safety and health provisions, 
and makes significant strides in 
halting the industry practice of 
‘double-breasting’.” 

Presser added that it was 
“gratifying and heartening” that 
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the Teamsters’ freight member- 
ship recognized the pact as a 
“quality agreement and has 
voted its firm approval.” 

Members’ balloting thus puts 
the final stamp of approval on 
the package tentatively agreed 
to between the Teamsters with 
Trucking Management, Inc. and 
with the Motor Carrier Labor 
Advisory Council on March 31 
of this year. The new three-year 
contract, which runs until 1988, 
is retroactive to April 1. 

The balloting process was 
conducted under the watchful 
eyes of Teamster observers as 
well as independent, retired 
U.S. Department of Labor moni- 
tors. 

Members covered by the con- 
tract were given an additional 
week in which to cast their bal- 
lots after the IBT General Exec- 
utive Board voted to extend the 
deadline to May 15 from May 8. 

This late April decision came 
as a result of the possibility 
that some eligible members 
had not yet received their bal- 
lots and in the aftermath of re- 
ports that delays were being 
experienced by other members 
with their mail service. All IBT 
freight locals were informed im- 
mediately via TITAN of this 
change and were asked to no- 
tify their members of the dead- 
line extension. Each local was 
urged to use whatever reason- 
able means were necessary, in- 
cluding bulletin board notices, 
phone calls, etc., to let eligible 
members know of the addi- 
tional time available in which 
to cast their ballots. 

Just to again highlight the 
merits of the package which 
these Teamsters will immedi- 
ately begin enjoying, we should 
note that over the term of the 
agreement, full-time hourly em- 
ployees stand to earn $6,240 
more in pay, while road drivers 
averaging 2,500 miles per week 
can anticipate $9,750 more in 
their paychecks over the three 
years. By the end of the con- 
tract, estimated average annual 
earnings should stand at 
$30,597 for a full-time hourly 
employee and $46,638 for a road 
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driver. A 50¢ hourly pay in- 
crease for hourly paid workers 
and a 1.25¢ per mile immediate 
increase for road drivers begins 
the march to those new scales, 
with identical increases slated 
for April 1, 1986 and 1987 as 
well. 

Add to that improved contract 
language that dramatically im- 
proves Teamsters’ job protec- 
tions in such areas as diversion 
of work, subcontracting of oper- 
ations, expansion of operations 
and expedited grievance proce- 
dures and you arrive at an 
agreement that is still the Cad- 


illac of the fleet. 

That's especially true, consid- 
ering that national negotiating 
committee and IBT officers ada- 
mantly refused to yield ground 
to the employer or accept a 
temporary negative economic 
outlook as the status quo or piv- 
otal point on which to base our 
bargaining. 

Teamsters are among the 
toughest negotiators in this or 
any other industry; this new 
pact with the trucking industry 
covering approximately 200,000 
Teamsters is ample proof of 
that! 


More Meetings on Agenda 


n announcing the schedule 
| of upcoming meetings for 

the summer of 1985, Interna- 
tional Teamster inadvertently 
saved two of the best for last. 

We would, therefore, like to 
mention that the Southern Con- 
ference of Teamsters has 
planned its quadrennial con- 
vention for the week of June 24- 
28 in Orlando, Florida. 

The Central Conference of 
Teamsters has arranged for a 
session that should be unique 
in the annals of IBT meetings. 

The agenda, as it stands 
now, calls for a Central Confer- 
ence weekend workshop to con- 
vene on July 27-28. 

Beginning on Monday, July 
29, and running through Friday, 
August 2, the IBT National In- 
dustrial Trades Division, Ware- 
house Division, Household 
Goods, Moving and Storage 
Trade Division, Newspaper 
Drivers Division and Trade 
Show and Moving-Making 
Trade Division will all host con- 
current sessions, with divi- 
sional “breakouts.” 

The joint session concept is 
seen by IBT officers as a cost- 
effective way to accomplish our 
union business this year, while 
helping local union officers cut 
down on travel and expenses 
and prepare for the hefty finan- 
cial expenditures posed by the 


not too distant 1986 Teamster 
convention. 

Following is the complete 
agenda of the Central Confer- 
ence Joint Session, as of mid- 
May: 


July 25-26: Montgomery Ward National 


Grievance Meeting 


July 27-28: Central Conference Workshops 


July 27: CCT Trade Division Workshops 
CCT Lawyers Workshop 


July 28: General Session—CCT Delegates 


July 29: Joint Session of IBT National 
Warehouse, Industrial Trades, 
Newspaper Drivers, Trade 
Show and Movie-Making, and 
Household Goods, Moving & 
Storage Trade Divisions 

July 30: Joint Session of all Divisions 

J.C. 43 Statewide 

Delegation Session 

July 31: Industrial Trades Division, 
Warehouse Division, 
Household Goods, Moving & 
Storage Division Individual 
Sessions 

Brewery & Soft Drink 
Workers Conference Policy 
Committee, National Dairy 
Conference Policy Committee 
and Newspaper Drivers 
Executive Board & Policy 
Committee Independent 
Sessions 

Aug. 1: Joint Meeting of Warehouse, 
Industrial Trades Division 
Policy Committees 

Trade Show and Movie-Making 
Division, Newspaper Drivers 
Division Individual Sessions 


Aug. 2: Joint Session of Ail Meeting 
Divisions 


istadrut, Israel's General 

Federation of Labor, last 

month honored two top 
Teamsters, International Vice 
President Jack Cox and Local 
745 Secretary-Treasurer and 
Business Manager Charles 
“Charlie” Haddock, as recipi- 
ents of Menorah Awards honor- 
ing their humanitarian efforts 
and outstanding services to the 
cause of labor. 

On May 7, in Dallas, Texas, 
Charlie Haddock received his 
award at a dinner in his honor 
attended by more than 1200 
guests from all over the coun- 
try. As special guest speaker, 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser praised Haddock 
as “the kind of guy who is 
deeply involved in his union 
and his country, and makes 
time for civic, charitable and 
community events and pro- 
grams.” 

Haddock, who has been a 
member of Local 745 since 1947, 
is a policy board member of the 
Southern Conference of Team- 
sters and serves on the policy 
committees of both the Indus- 
trial Trades Division and the 
National Warehouse Division. 
He also is a member of the Na- 
tional Master Freight Industry 
Negotiating Committee. 
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Active in civic affairs as well, 
Haddock also has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to 
serve on the Metric System Ad- 
visory Council and the Texas 
Film Commission Council; he 
also was appointed by the Dal- 
las County Commissioners to 
the Private Industry Council. 

Charlie and his beloved wife, 
Macel, were joined on the dais 
by members of the IBT General 
Executive Board, Dallas Sheriff 
Jim Bowles and Dallas Cowboy 
owner H.R. “Bum” Bright. Texas 
Attorney General James Mattox 
presented the Teamster with 
special honors from the Gover- 
ner and thanked all Texas 
Teamsters for their support over 
the years. 


General President Presser, General 
Secretary-Treasurer Mathis and a 
number of IBT vice presidents and 
other Teamster V.I.P.s turned out to 
honor Charles Haddock (top). Jackie 
keynoted the dinner, lauding Char- 
lie and his wife Macel’s community 
contributions (above). The honoree 
proudly displays his award (below). 
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he following evening, 

May 8, found Teamsters 

from around the country 
gathered again, this time in Los 
Angeles for a banquet honoring 
IBT Vice President Jack Cox at 
the thirty-second annual Labor- 
Management Testimonial Din- 
ner on behalf of Histadrut. 

Cox was presented the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the 
National Committee for Labor 
Israel, along with Sheriff Sher- 
man Block of Los Angeles 
County. 

Some 1,200 friends and guests 
joined in saluting these joint 
honorees and heard Jackie 
Presser make a plea to fellow 
Teamsters and all present to 
join the Teamsters’ “Buy Ameri- 
can” program. Jackie also 
praised Histadrut for its good 
work and Jack Cox for his many 
humanitarian achievements. 

Cox has served as secretary- 
treasurer and chief executive 
officer of Local 572 in Carson, 
California for twenty years. 
Prior to being named an Inter- 
national vice president, he 
served as an International 
trustee. 

He has long been active in 
Civic and community projects in 
the Long Beach area and, in ad- 
dition to his union work, has 
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been deeply involved in chari- 
table and political activities 
throughout California. 

At both evenings’ banquets 
Eliezer Rafaeli, chancellor of 
the University of Haifa, who 
serves as executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Committee 
for Labor Israel made remarks 
and presented the awards. 

“All Teamsters are welcome 
to visit Israel and see the won- 
derful Teamster Senior Citizens 
Home in Haifa that your contri- 
butions have made possible,” 
Rafaeli said. “We welcome you 
all, as you are all warmly re- 
garded by your friends and 
brothers in Histadrut.” 

The Senior Citizens Home in 
Haifa, built through Teamster 
contributions, is part of a net- 
work of services provided for re- 
tirees by the Israeli Federation 
of Labor. The Teamster home is 
open to all, including Jews, Ar- 
abs and Druze citizens of Israel 
who have retired from a life- 
time of labor and have earned 
the right to pleasant, dignified 
surroundings in which to spend 
their remaining years. 

The home, situated at the top 
of Mt. Carmel, faces the Galilee 
and Nazareth on one side and 
overlooks the Mediterranean 
Sea on the other. 

When the complex is com- 
pleted, it will have three build- 
ings on site: 

1, An existing building of five 
floors with 164 rooms and a cul- 
tural hall, dining room, kitchen 
and infirmary. 

2. A new high-rise building, 
which is in the final stages of 
construction. It will have 281 
rooms, a shelter, a laundry 
room and central heating facili- 
ties. 

3. The third structure, to be 
started shortly, is planned as a 


multi-functional building, con- 
taining an auditorium, cafe- 
teria, dining room, kitchen, staff 
dining room, an occupational 
therapy floor, and five resident 
floors, with 16 geriatric rooms 
on each floor. These rooms will 
be reserved for chronically ill 
patients who are non-ambula- 
tory and require constant care. 

The entire complex is situ- 
ated in a park-like setting, com- 
plete with a multitude of social 
and cultural activities on site. 

Histadrut has charged itself 
with the task of providing for 
the health, education and wel- 
fare of 90% of all wageearners 
in Israel, at every level, includ- 
ing their families, from the cra- 
dle to the grave. 

Presently, it operates approxi- 
mately 100 schools throughout 
Israel, offering high-tech and 
vocational training for mem- 
bers. The group also sponsors a 
network of medical facilities of- 
fering services to some 85% of 
its members. 

Teamsters can take pride in 
knowing that their contributions 
to this worthwhile cause make 
life a lot better for fellow work- 
ers, and keep a bastion of free- 
dom alive within the Middle 
East. 


IBT Vice President Jack Cox was 
equally honored to receive his His- 
tadrut award (top left), as well as 
accolades from Jackie (above) and 
congratulations from his very proud 
family, which turned out in full 
force to wish Dad well on the 
honor. 


he International Brother- 

hood of Teamsters Na- 

tional Black Caucus con- 
vened a two-day session for 
more than 125 delegates from 
around the country last month 
in the City of Brotherly Love, 
Philadelphia. 

Black Teamster leaders were 
joined by a coterie of Interna- 
tional officers, including Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
and several IBT vice presidents 
at the May 10-11 gathering. All 
paid tribute to the Teamster 
group as it celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. 

If there was a theme to the 
conference, it was “JOBS,” and 
the labor movement's vitally 
important role in helping its 
members find and retain good 
jobs, especially in hard eco- 
nomic times. 

General President Presser, for 


example, noted in his keynote 
address that the Teamsters ini- 
tiated a strong “Buy American” 
campaign nationally, precisely 
because we want jobs, technol- 
ogies and industries to stay in 
the United States and Canada 
where they can benefit our 
members and our society. 

“The union,” he told dele- 
gates, “is also eyeing various 
new techniques, such as revi- 
talized educational programs, 
training and retraining serv- 
ices, our Commission on Work 
and our new Human Services 
department, all in an effort to 
find solutions to helping mem- 
bers progress despite changing 
times and new job require- 
ments.” 

Philadelphia Joint Council 53 
President John Morris spoke 
also about the vital importance 
of effective jobs programs for 


our members and called for 
strong political action through- 
out our union to keep the pres- 
sure on government. Morris 
noted that in Pennsylvania, a 
strong coalition effort between 
labor and government officials 
has helped keep industries 
going in that state that other- 
wise might have moved South, 
gone non-union or simply shut 
their doors. Political action is 
the key to such victories, this 
Teamster emphasized. 

IBT General Organizers Louis 
Richards and Tom High also 
spoke to delegates, commenting 
on how much progress the Cau- 
cus has made since its incep- 
tion 10 years ago, summarizing 
what they envision as its goals 
for the future. 


Among the Teamster leaders at the 
Black Caucus session were: Mitch 
Ledet, Ken Holloway, Lou Richards, 
G. P. Presser, Edward “Doc” James, 
John Cleveland, Ed Flournay, Sid- 
ney Chism and Marshall Arrington. 
Below, Councilwoman Augusta A. 
Clark presents a commendation as 
Larry Thomas, Mayor Goode and a 
city official look on. “Buy Ameri- 
can” was the cry, as shown by Vice 
Presidents Joe Trerotola and John 
Cleveland, shown here with Jackie. 
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Also on hand during the ses- 
sion were Philadelphia Mayor 
W. Wilson Goode and City 
Councilwoman Augusta A. 
Clark. Clark presented the 
Teamsters with a special reso- 
lution of welcome and com- 
mendation on behalf of the 
Philadelphia City Council. 

A change in leadership 
within the Caucus was a major 
business item of the session. 
IBT Vice President John Cleve- 
land, who helped found the Na- 
tional Black Caucus and has 
nurtured it since its inception 
as its chairman, stepped down 
at this meeting, handing over 
the Caucus leadership to Ed- 
ward “Doc” James, vice presi- 
dent of Teamsters Local 142 in 
Gary, Indiana. “It's time for 
someone else to now take over 
and guide the Caucus as it be- 
gins its next development 
phase,” Cleveland said. Ed Kor- 
negay, president of Local 922 in 
Washington, D.C., was named 
as vice chairman. 

James noted during the ses- 
sion that, with the National 
Black Caucus growing rapidly 
in size, steps should be taken to 
help the now well-established 
group marshal its considerable 
political clout within the union 
for valuable social and labor 
causes. He suggested that con- 
tinuing input on a regular basis 
by delegates could help the 
Caucus recognize its goals. 

Delegates to the session en- 
dorsed that concept by approv- 
ing a restructuring of the Cau- 
cus's executive board to provide 
for two representatives from 
each IBT area conference on the 
policy panel and mandating 
more frequent Caucus sessions 
on an areawide basis through- 
out the year to facilitate input 
from the field. Host for the 
lively, action-packed, two-day 
session was the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. Its director, 
IBT Vice President Joe Trerotola, 
was among those on hand to 
welcome the delegates to the 
East. Coordinator for the event 
was Larry Thomas, president of 
Teamsters Local 513 in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Down to the Deadline on Carhaul 


round of National Automobile Transporters negotia- 


MP sou o were going down to the wire with this year’s 


tions, as International Teamster went to press. 
Bargainers for both the union and management teams had 
met around the clock at an Arlington, Va. negotiating site 
from May 15 on, determined to keep talking until a new 
agreement had been hammered out. 
The IBT team here argues out a key negotiating item with 
representatives of the carhaul industry. 


Jackie 
Lauds Local 676 Stewards’ 


Dedication to Excellence 
Se TS SI S| 


ddressing Teamster 
A stewards in mid-May at 

the annual stewards din- 
ner hosted by Local 676 Presi- 
dent John Greeley and other of- 
ficers, Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser issued 
a hard-hitting appeal to these 
front-line Teamster troops to 
continue the parade of progress 
begun by the IBT in the past 
two years, by rejuvenating their 
dedication and redoubling their 
efforts to keep the Teamsters 
growing and number one. 

Presser lauded the gains Lo- 

cal 676 has made educationally 
and politically in recent years, 
urging stewards to continue 
their enthusiastic efforts. 


Jackie familiarized these 
Teamsters also with our “Buy 
American” program, citing it as 
just one of myriad efforts in 
which the union is engaged to 
protect members’ interests. He 
synopsized the just-announced 
“TeamCare” health plan as an- 
other of the initiatives the 
IBT is studying to bring Team- 
sters the very best in service 
and benefit programs available 
today. 

Jackie was joined in paying 
homage to the yeoman efforts of 
these Teamster stewards by IBT 
Vice President Maurice R. 
Schurr, J.C. 53 President John 
Morris and a host of other dig- 
nitaries. 


riving in the heavily con- 
D gested Washington, D.C. 

metropolitan area is no 
easy task, and logging more 
than two million miles of acci- 
dent-free driving seems almost 
impossible, but that is the ac- 
complishment of Maryland- 
based Teamster truck driver 
John Howard Chamberlain, who 
recently was accorded 1985 Na- 
tional Driver of the Year honors 
by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc. (ATA). 

Chamberlain, 45, is a tractor, 

semi-trailer driver for Giant 
Food, Inc. of Landover, Mary- 
land, and a member of Team- 
sters Local 639. He was lauded 
for this top truck driving honor 
in a ceremony in Washington 
on April 1, at which Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush presented 
him with his Driver of the Year 
trophy. 


A Record of Which To Be 
Proud 


The Teamster had been rec- 
ommended for the prestigious 
award, based on his outstand- 
ing 26-year performance record, 
by both the Maryland Motor 
Truck Association and the 
Washington, D.C. Area Truck- 
ing Association. Chamberlain 
had earlier won 1984 Driver of 
the Year honors from both these 
trucking organizations. 

Chamberlain, typical of the 
type of high caliber personnel 
Teamsters prove to be for em- 
ployers nationwide, also had 
been awarded Driver of the 
Month honors on four occasions 
by Giant Food, Inc. and had 
been named Giant's Driver of 
the Year. He is also an eight- 
time winner in the Maryland 
State Truck Roadeo Competition 
and in the Giant Company 
Roadeo. This Teamster also has 


‘Practice Safety Just Like 
Your Golf Game,’ 
Says ATA Driver of the Year, 

John Chamberlain 


placed five times in the ATA 
National Truck Roadeo, includ- 
ing the Sweepstake Award in 
the five-axle class in 1980. 

Twenty-six years of safe, 
courteous driving also have 
made Chamberlain a much in 
demand employee; he receives 
countless requests from truck- 
ing associations each year to 
drive equipment for demonstra- 
tions and public relations 
events. Last year, the Local 639 
member participated in the ATA 
Foundation Cavalcade of Truck- 
ing, in which he drove a dis- 
play from the Mall in Washing- 
ton. 

No stranger to trucks, having 
spent his youth riding to church 
Sunday mornings in the back of 
a 15-ton coal truck, Chamber- 
lain learned early to operate 
such equipment and to this day 
drives a pick-up truck, rather 
than a car. 

Comfortable in a truck cab, 
this Teamster says he also has 
a healthy respect for their 
power. He attributes his clean 
driving record to a proper driv- 
ing attitude and self-respect. 
Safe driving, he says, is some- 
thing you have to “practice ev- 
ery day, like a golfer practices, 
and the safety features fall into 
place.” Daily reminders from 
his wife, Ann, to “be good and 
be careful” while on the road 
help, too, the Teamster adds. 


Community Service 


A devoted family man who 
really cares about his commu- 
nity, company and the trucking 
industry, Chamberlain puts his 
beliefs into practice as a 
charter member of the Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Maryland 
Professional Association of 
Champion Truckers, an organi- 


Local 639’s 
John Chamberlain 


zation dedicated to promoting 
safe truck driving and to edu- 
cating and training professional 
drivers in safe defensive driv- 
ing through truck roadeos. 

On the highways, this driver 
practices what he preaches, 
too, stopping to assist disabled 
motorists whenever he can lend 
a hand. 

Typical of the response to 
these chivalrous efforts was one 
letter received in return. 

“Neighborliness seems so out 
of vogue these days,” wrote one 
stranded motorist the Teamster 
aided, “that whenever I encoun- 
ter a bit of old-fashioned cour- 
tesy, I'm doubly grateful for the 
gesture.” And Chamberlain, 
taught by his father to have 
pride in his own accomplish- 
ments, is more than happy to 
help out. 

This dedicated Teamster adds 
that he is constantly striving to 
better his own record, which is 
already impressive to others, 
and hopes to increase his two 
million safe miles to three or 
four million miles of safe driv- 
ing as he continues his career 
with the 132-store Giant Food, 
Inc. grocery chain serving 
Maryland, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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TEAMSTERS 
Making 
Dreams A 
Reality 
For 
Members’ 
Kids 
Is One of 
Our 
Proudest 


International Brotherhood 

of Teamsters of its 10 top 
winners in the IBT’s annual 
scholarship awards competition 
is always an exciting event for 
the union. This month it is 
made doubly so by the fact 
that, in addition to our top 10 
winners this year, the IBT is, for 
the first time, presenting an ad- 
ditional 15 “Bootstraps” awards 
to deserving sons and daugh- 
ters of Teamsters. 

Picking the best from what is 
already the creme de la creme 
of the potential student appli- 
cants was the challenging task 
posed for the selection commit- 
tee, with nearly 2,000 students’ 
merits to consider. 

While International Teamster 
offers here in-depth thumbnail 
sketches of the top winners, 
each of whom will receive four- 
year awards, valued at $6,000 
over that period, we should 
note that all 25 winners, regard- 
less of whether they won the 
$1,000, one-year Bootstraps 
grants or the $6,000, four-year 
IBT awards, were subject to the 
same eligibility and qualifica- 
tion standards. The student 


T': announcement by the 
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scholarship recipients you see 
here are, in fact, the very best 
of the 125 finalists who made it 
to the final round of the compet- 
itive judging. 

Teamster scholars tradition- 
ally merit our respect and high- 
est praise, since each is a real 
winner, not just in scholastics, 
but in every phase of his or her 
student life, each of them serv- 
ing as a vital, involved, contrib- 
uting member of his or her com- 
munity. They're youngsters any 
parent could be proud of; we're 
glad to say they're Teamsters’ 
sons and daughters! 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


epresenting the Eastern 
R Conference as this year's 


International scholarship 


‘A.Ballesd K. Murphy 


winners are Randy A. Bullard 
and Kevin P. Murphy. 

Randy A. Bullard, the son of 
Local 391 member William A. 
Bullard, a Roadway Express 
pickup and delivery driver, 
graduates this spring from Lee 
County Senior High School in 
Sanford, N.C., first in his class 
of 475 seniors. 

Randy's fine academic per- 
formance is exemplified by his 
membership in the U.S. 
Achievement Academy and the 
National Honor Society, and 
recognition as a National Merit 
Scholarship semifinalist. Ran- 
dy’s listed in Who’s Who Among 
American High School Students, 
is listed in the U.S. National 
Band Hall of Fame and has won 
a NCTE National Writing 
Award. 

An active student with far- 
ranging interests, Randy was 
active in the International club, 
the science club, the key club, 
the builders’ club, student gov- 
ernment, the math team and 
church activities. Obviously 
musically inclined, he also was 
a member of the marching 
band, the chorus and the junior 
music club, as well as the 
drama club. 

Randy's future plans include 
a stint at Princeton University, 
in Princeton, N.J., where he 
hopes to major in economics. 
He eventually would like to at- 
tain his doctorate in economics. 

Kevin P. Murphy hails from 
Springfield, Pa., where he at- 
tended Cardinal O'Hara High 
School. He graduates in the top 
five percent of an 825-member 
graduating class. 

Kevin's the son of Local 115 
member Rosemary C. Murphy, 
an employee of Noblit Brothers- 
Richmond and Norris in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kevin is also a fine student, 
as documented by his member- 
ship in the National Honor Soci- 
ety and placement in the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship 
competition as a commended 
student. He’s also listed in 
Who’s Who Among American 
High School Students. 
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This Teamster youngster en- 
joys some diverse recreational 
activities. In addition to serving 
as a member of the student 
council and membership in the 
Latin club, Kevin also enjoys 
the challenging rigors of both 
football and basketball. 

He plans to attend the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia where he wants to ma- 
jor in electrical engineering. 
Kevin's long-term goal is to get 
his master’s degree in business. 


P. Amsden B. Schwartz 
gm carrying the banner this 
year for the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters are 
IBT scholarship winners Patri- 
cia A. Amsden and Bradley W. 
Schwartz. 

Patricia A. Amsden graduates 
this year from Triton High 
School in Bourbon, Indiana, 
where she is ranked second in 
her senior class. 

Pat is the daughter of South 
Bend, Ind. Local 364 Teamster 
James A. Amsden, a senior op- 
erator at Dairy Farm Products 
in Goshen, Ind. 

Another scholar with diversi- 
fied interests, she is a member 
of the National Honor Society 
and was also named outstand- 
ing math, English, science and 
business student of her class. 

A member of both the science 
and foreign language clubs, 
she also served on the yearbook 
staff, the publications staff and 
as a member of her church 
choir. 

Patricia will journey to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. this fall where 
she will begin her studies at 
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the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Interested in both 
engineering and computer sci- 
ence, Patricia's long-term goal 
is to obtain a doctorate in one 
of these two fields. 

Bradley W. Schwartz, the 
other Central Conference win- 
ner, hails from Sheboygan, 
Wisc., where he graduates this 
month second in his class of 328 
from South High School. 

Bradley's dad is Wayne R. 
Schwartz, a member of Local 
328 in Escanaba, Mi. and a 
truck driver for Clairmont 
Transfer Co. 

Another high achiever, Brad- 
ley also was named to the Na- 
tional Honor Society, was a Na- 
tional Merit semifinalist and is 
noted in Who’s Who Among 
American High School Students. 
He also is the recipient of the 
prestigious Rensselaer Medal. 

Here again is another young 
man with diverse interests. 
Bradley not only worked on the 
school newspaper staff, but 
also belonged to both the Ger- 
man and the chess clubs and 
was a member of the school 
math and basketball teams. 

The diversity of his skills 
should help him when he enters 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge, 
Mass., this fall, since he plans 
to major in electrical, mechani- 
cal or nuclear engineering. 
Bradley's long-term goal is to 
get his master’s degree in this 
field. 
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J. Montero S. Peters | 
his year’s winners from 
the Southern Conference 
of Teamsters include Jose 

A. Montero and Shelli F. Peters. 


Jose A. Montero graduates 
first in a class of 194 seniors 
this month from Tampa Catho- 
lic High School in Tampa, Fla. 


Jose, the son of Andres Mon- 
tero, a disabled member of Lo- 
cal 79 in Tampa, has really 
made his dad proud with his 
excellent academic perform- 
ance. 


Jose has for the past two 
years been named to both the 
National Honor Society and the 
Hispanic Honor Society. He also 
is a member of the National 
Beta Club. 


Among Jose’s many high 
school activities, he says he en- 
joyed most his memberships in 
the key club and the science 
club. This generous student 
also provided tutoring for other 
students in need of assistance 


on one! a eee, 


mhis year the Teamsters L 
Union is proud to present Mich 


its first group of Boot- 
straps Scholarship winners— 
students who, with the help of 
$1,000 one-time-only stipends, 


will attend colleges and univel 


sities across the U.S. and Can 
ada, thanks to a little extra 
help from the IBT. 


The Bootstraps program is bil 


the latest of the Teamsters’ ef 

forts to bring the dream of a 

college education to reality. 
Each Bootstraps Scholar, we 


want to emphasize, was alsoay 


finalist for the coveted top 10 
spots in the IBT scholarship 
competition, so these students, 
while not profiled in detail 
here, deserve our very highest 
accolades for their overall 
achievement. 
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ent Michael P. Monaco Gregory L. Balmer 
Local 560 


ot 


|| EASTERN 
CONFERENCE 


William Sheet 


Tisha 
_ local 191 


throughout his high school ca- 
reer. 


He plans to keep on helping 
others, too. Jose’s been ac- 
cepted to attend the University 
of South Florida in Tampa, ma- 
joring in medicine. His eventual 
ambition is to become a practic- 
ing physician. 

Hailing from the other end of 
the Southern Conference region 
is its other International award 
winner, Shelli F. Peters. 


Shelli attended Yukon High 
School in Yukon, Okla. where, 
in typical high-achiever fash- 
ion, she is graduating second 
in a class of 358 seniors. 


Shelli is the stepdaughter of 
Local 886 member Donnie R. 
Wheeler. Brother Wheeler is a 
truck driver for Jones Truck 
Lines out of West Reno, Okla. 
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A. Thorme Douglas L. Wathen 
Local 414 


Your performance in school 
can't get much better than this 
youngster’'s. Shelli graduates 
with a perfect 4.0 grade aver- 
age. She also was named to the 
National Honor Society, has 
consistently placed on her 
school honor roll, and won 
math, science, English and 
business awards for her out- 
standing achievements in these 
areas. 

In addition to holding down a 
part-time job, Shelli also found 
time to swim and serve as a 
member of the Canadian 
County Historical Society. She 
also was a finalist in the Na- 
tional Teenager Pageant. 

This Oklahoma scholar will 
attend Central State University 
in Edmond, Okla., this fall, ma- 
joring in business administra- 


long-term goal is to obtain her 
doctorate and eventually own 
her own business. 


C. Grijalva 


T. Redding 


his year's Western Confer- 
ence winners are two 
more students of whom 
Teamsters can be proud: Cindy 
A. Grijalva and Tiffany R. Red- 


tion and accounting. Shelli’s ding. 
SOUTHERN WESTERN CANADIAN 
CONFERENCE CONFERENCE CONFERENCE 
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Charles B. Cox 
Local 667 


Rebecca D. Jones 
Local 667 


Dede L. Mullins 
Local 800 


Fiauk M. Gonzales Margaret McGuffin 
Local 517 


Tracy M. Mullins 
Local 162 


Local 141 


Patricia A. Reaume 
Local 880 


WilliamE.Singhose Sulochana Thandal 
Local 57 


Local 213 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Cindy Grijalva, graduating 
from Westchester High School 
in Los Angeles this spring, is 
another high-achiever. She 
graduates second in her class 
of 500. 

Cindy's the daughter of Local 
560 member Milton Grijalva, a 
machine operator for Fearn In- 
ternational of Los Angeles. 

This student has won honors 
from the National Merit Scholar- 
ship program, won the Bausch 
and Lomb Science Award and 
won her school’s scholar-athlete 
award. She was also named 
most valuable player of the var- 
sity tennis team for her doubles 
performances. 

Additionally, Cindy served as 
treasurer of the Gabrinians 
Service Club, and belonged to 
both the Knights and Ladies 
Honor Service Club and the 
California Scholarship Federa- 
tion, as well as the varsity ten- 
nis team. 

The University of California, 
Los Angeles, is the destination 
for this California girl. Cindy 
will major in biological sci- 
ences. One day she hopes to re- 
ceive her doctorate and become 
a physician. 

Tiffany R. Redding of Union 
City, Calif., is the other West- 
ern Conference winner. She 
graduates in the top three per- 
cent of a class of 518 students 
this spring from the James Lo- 
gan High School. 

Tiffany is the daughter of Lo- 
cal 70 Teamsters Union member 
Robert E. Redding. Her dad is 
employed by System 99 of Oak- 
land, Calif., as a dock worker. 

This Teamster youngster has 
high hopes and the potential to 
achieve them. Recommending 
her for the IBT award were 
some outstanding SAT scores 
a well-rounded high school per- 
formance. Tiffany's high aca- 
demic standards also helped 
her win the C.L.C. Presidential 
Merit Scholarship. 

Tiffany is looking forward to 
attending the California Lu- 
theran College in Thousand 
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Oaks, Calif., this fall. She 
plans to major in biochemistry. 
Eventually, Tiffany hopes to go 
for her doctorate in biochemical 
research and work in the field 
of genetics-related disease re- 
search. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


rom way up north come 
FE the Canadian Confer- 
ence’s two worthy IBT 


scholarship winners, Michael J. 
Skubiak and Robert E. Masse. 


M. Skubiak 


R. Masse 


Michael Skubiak is another 
top scholar. He carried not only 
a perfect 4.0 grade average 
throughout high school, but 
was named top academic stu- 
dent in grades 9, 10 and 11. Mi- 
chael also won industrial edu- 
cation, metal work and power 
mechanics awards. He was also 
asked to attend a special semi- 
nar at the University of British 
Columbia for gifted and tal- 
ented children. 

Michael is the son of Team- 
sters Local 213 member Mike 
Harry Skubiak, a Teamster 
owner/operator gravel truck 
driver. 

In addition to excellent scho- 
lastic performance, Mike also 
enjoys both snow and water 
skiing, cycling, golf, playing 
the guitar and reading. 

Michael plans to use his di- 
verse skills at the University of 
British Columbia in Vancouver. 
There, he will major in bio- 
chemistry. Eventually, he hopes 
to get his M.D. and become a 
doctor. 

Robert E. Masse, the final IBT 
scholarship winner, also hails 
from the Canadian Conference, 


where he graduates this year 
third in his class of 320 from the 
Riverside Secondary School in 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

Robert's dad is Local 299 
member Guy E. Jaques, a truck 
driver for Central Transport. 

Robert is another student who 
distinguished himself during 
his high school career. He not 
only is a member of the Cana- 
dian Honour Society, but also 
consistently placed on the 
school honor roll throughout 
high school. He also is a mem- 
ber of the Distinguished Honour 
Society. 

In addition to being an avid 
hockey enthusiast and player, 
during the year Bob also helps 
out with two charitable groups: 
the Knights of Columbus and 
the Columbian Squires. 

Robert is headed for the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo at Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada, come Septem- 
ber. He will major in applied 
physics. He says his long-term 
objective is to get his doctorate 
and to work in high-technology 
industries. 

This year the Teamsters be- 
gin their 20th year of serving 
members’ youngsters and help- 
ing them attain their educa- 
tional dreams. Education is, to- 
day, one of our most valuable 
and necessary resources. We're 
glad that Teamsters’ dues help 
make possible the fulfillment of 
so many dreams each year. 
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wae mith a hard-won legisla- 
Weaw tive success in the state 
'™ of Tennessee, the IBT 
can proudly claim its first clear- 
cut victory in the continuing 
battle against deregulation in 
the trucking industry. 

Thanks to the all-out effort of 
Teamster local unions in the 
state, coupled with the critical, 
on-the-scene support by the In- 
ternational's DRIVE and Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Departments, 
legislation to deregulate intra- 
state trucking in Tennessee— 
passed overwhelmingly in April 
by a vote of 82-15 in the 
House—was successfully 
blocked in the state Senate. 

The legislation, introduced in 
the House by Representative 
Robert Gafford, owner/operator 
of an independent truck line, 
ran into trouble in the Senate, 
where it lacked sufficient sup- 
port for final passage. The bill, 
which came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the nine-member Senate 
Transportation Committee, had 
the support of four committee 
members, and could have 
moved out of committee with 
only one additional favorable 
vote. 

Responding to the needs of 
local leaders, IBT DRIVE Direc- 
tor (Democrat, Republican, In- 
dependent Voter Education) 
Wallace Clements and DRIVE 
field representatives quickly 
sprang into action, setting up a 
local office and initiating a 
flurry of round-the-clock lobby- 
ing activity. As a result of their 
efforts and the relentless deter- 
mination of the IBT locals ac- 
tive in the campaign, the Sen- 
ate Transportation Committee 
has decided to defer action on 
the bill until further study can 
be completed in 1986. 
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DRIVE Director Clements and his 
field representatives man the 
phones, plot a winning course in 
Tennessee deregulation battle. 


On hand with experience, 
statistics and expertise, the IBT 
was clearly successful in pre- 
senting its case against truck- 
ing deregulation to the Tennes- 
see legislators. Citing the 
union's well-documented re- 
search on the detrimental im- 
pact that deregulation has had 
on the industry—from the stag- 
gering increase in unemploy- 
ment to the astounding number 
of carriers who have ceased op- 
erations since 1980—Teamsters 
presented convincing proof that 
trucking deregulation is de- 
structive to this vital industry. 

During the year-long study, 
the operators, the Teamsters 
Union and the Public Service 
Commissioners will look at the 
problems deregulation poses, 
and hopefully, draft a bill that 
will be more suitable to all par- 
ties concerned. 

“It is ironic that in this long- 
time right-to-work state, the ef- 
forts of the Teamsters Union 
were so successful,” DRIVE Di- 
rector Clements noted. “The 
contacts Teamsters have devel- 
oped over the years with mem- 
bers of the state Senate proved 
to be invaluable to us in this 
campaign. This is an outstand- 


ing example of DRIVE in action, 
and we feel very good about 
what has been accomplished by 
those involved.” 

Special recognition for their 
diligent efforts in the campaign 
go to DRIVE Field Representa- 
tives T. Tommy Cutrer and Bill 
Wright, as well as to IBT local 
union leaders: Luther Watson, 


_secretary-treasurer and director 


of Joint Council 87; Turner Brim, 
business agent, Local 480; 
Danny Milam, business agent, 
Local 217; Bobby Logan, presi- 
dent, Local 515; Dempsey New- 
ell, president, Local 327; Char- 
lie Brown, president, Local 549; 
William’ Clemons, vice presi- 
dent, Local 519; Jimmy Carring- 
ton, president, and Maurice 
Smith, vice president, Local 
667, and Charles Avant, trustee, 
Local 1196. 

The IBT’s success could not 
have been achieved without the 
support of the Tennessee State 
officials who championed our 
cause. Thanks, therefore, also 
go to Lt. Governor John S. Wilder 
and to State Senators Ray C. 
Albright, Steve Cohen, Ward 
Crutchfield, William S. Owen 
and J. B. Shockley. 

Also instrumental in backing 
the IBT’s position were the three 
members of the State Public 
Service Commission: Commis- 
sioners Keith A. Bissell, Jane G. 
Eskind and Frank Cochran. Var- 
ious members of the Tennessee 
Congressional delegation who 
supported the union's efforts by 
lobbying their state and local 
representatives likewise de- 
serve our thanks. 

Encouraged by this prelimi- 
nary victory, Teamsters will be 
redoubling their efforts to win 
future battles against deregula- 
tion. 
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RIVE is quickly becoming 
the IBT’s political action 
program for all seasons. 

IBT DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements, nearing the halfway 
mark for fund-raising in 1985, 
reports that support for the pro- 
gram continues strong, espe- 
cially among Teamster UPSers 
on the dollar-a-week checkoff. 

DRIVE field representatives, 
in fact, spend most of their time 
on the road these days, travel- 
ing from coast-to-coast among 
the countless locals interested 
in initiating or revitalizing 
DRIVE participation programs. 

Take recent weeks as an ex- 
ample. In a four-week period, 
energetic IBT proselytizers trav- 
eled from Houston and San An- 
tonio in Texas, to Providence, 
R.I.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cayce, S.C.; 
Saginaw, Mich.; Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn., and Jackson, 
Miss., just to name a few of the 
cities they've visited. DRIVE’s 
coffers are beginning to show 
the results, too, with a healthy 
bank balance reflecting mem- 
bers’ renewed interest in vigor- 
ous political action. 

What can we accomplish with 
DRIVE? A lot, even in those 
years when there isn’t a presi- 
dential election going on, if re- 
cent actions are any indication. 
International Teamster reports 
elsewhere in this issue on two 
legislative/lobbying victories 


equals SUCCESS! 


accomplished in state capitals 
between mid-April and early 
May. Both provide tangible 
proof that a vigorous, growing 
DRIVE program is the best in- 
surance Teamsters have in in- 
troducing legislation we need, 
fighting unfair legislation and 
protecting our members’ inter- 
ests. 


Expanding interest in DRIVE, 
as we've noted, is the job with 
which DRIVE field representa- 
tives are charged. Starting off 
their involvement with a bang 
are members of Local 919 of 
Houston, Texas. 


These Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery employees were the first 
Teamsters to utilize new con- 
tract provisions providing for 
weekly DRIVE checkoffs con- 
tained in the recently penned 
Anheuser-Busch national mas- 
ter contract. 


With Teamsters at 11 brewer- 
ies nationwide signatory to the 
pact, this certainly promises to 
be just the start of a vigorous 
campaign among thousands of 
A-B workers nationwide. Per- 
haps Local 919’s lead will inter- 
est other A-B locals to start 
their own aggressive DRIVE 
sign-ups. 

Democrat, Republican, Inde- 
pendent Voter Education 
(DRIVE) plus us; that really 


Some of the Local 919 Anheuser-Busch Teamsters who made their recent 
DRIVE sign-up a success include, from lett: Jesse Greer, Bob Bullington, 
Secretary-Treasurer Steve Green, Raymond Ashley, President Ed Suarez, 
Ben Taylor, Sara Myers and International Rep. Howard Jones. They are 
pictured in the Houston plant's break room, in front of the beer box, a 
brewing tradition slated to meet its end at A-B in March, 1986. 
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roof-positive of the impact | of 
DRIVE can have is this es 


case just in from Man- | tio 
chester, New Hampshire. ilo 
Dave Laughton, secretary- Mc 


treasurer of Teamsters Local 
633, has seen to it that his local | st 
union has enthusiastically sup- _ {o1 
ported DRIVE since the program 


was revitalized more than two | 4 
years ago. | we 
Recently, Laughton called na 


Joint Council 10 headquarters iN su 
Boston, Mass., and spoke to IBT | fe 


Vice President William Mc- hin 
Carthy, also president of the | me 
joint council. Laughton had m 
some alarming news for Mc- ate 
Carthy: a report that a so-called 

ae 
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Columbus UPSer and package 
driver Constance Groh signs up 
with Job Steward Darrell Shepard. 


UPSers don’t have to be sold, as 
evidenced by these willing new 
DRIVE participants from Local 25] in 
Providence, R.I. (top), Local 509 in 
Cayce, S.C. (left) and Local 657 in 
San Antonio, Tex. (bottom right). 
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— 
"tight-to-work” bill was working were predicting at best a 12-12 names of all legislators for and 
its way through the New Hamp-__—ivote,” Laughton wrote later ina against the proposal. 
shire legislature and would see _letter thanking Presser for the Did DRIVE participation pay 
passage unless intervention IBT’s support. “Obviously, we off for Local 633? The answer to 
came quickly. were in serious trouble.” that is clear from Brother 

McCarthy, no friend of right- McCarthy's intervention got Laughton’‘s letter. “With your 
to-workers, quickly contacted Local 633 DRIVE funds neces- help, we were successful in a 
| Teamsters General President sary to hire an area lobbyist, lobbying effort to turn the (po- 
Jackie Presser and brought the while the IBT Legislative De- tential 12-12) vote into a 14-to-1 
| subject up at the early April partment provided invaluable victory for all of the working 
Teamsters General Executive background material on pre- people here in New Hamp- 
Board meeting. vious right-to-work efforts in shire!” 
The Board, as well as IBT other states, as well as statis- The final vote, we should note, 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- tics and documentation neces- reflects also the necessity for the 
, ents and Legislative Director sary to counter anti-union sup- bipartisan political action that is 
Dave Sweeney, agreed that it porters’ tactics. the hallmark of DRIVE. In the 
would not be in the Teamsters’ “It was a team effort,” said key Senate vote at which the 
| best interests to have a right-to- one member of the IBT’s coali- legislators tabled the question of 
work stronghold in the middle tion. Up in New Hampshire, the _ the right-to-work measure pend- 

act | of such strong labor territory, Teamsters really pulled out all ing a two-year study, of that 14- 

3 | especially since the pro-legisla- the stops, lobbying with the person majority, five Senators 

: tion forces were predicting sim- _state’s only newspaper, the were Democrats, while nine 
ilar efforts in Vermont and Manchester News-Leader for were Republicans! 

; Maine if it succeeded. support of their cause (which “Thank you for being there 

! The Board quickly okayed the paper gave after a one-on- when we so desperately needed 

cal | strong, aggressive Teamster ef- one interview between Laugh- it,” Laughton wrote Jackie, sum- 

up- forts to stop such an incursion. ton and the publisher) in no marizing the result. 

ram Laughton, faced with a 200-to- less than six editorials and arti- This is just one example of 

vo | 144 vote in favor of the right-to- cles. The local union also used how DRIVE works for you daily 

| work bill in the freshmen-domi- TITAN to locate more than 500 at the grass roots level, protect- 
_» hated New Hampshire House, New Hampshire Teamsters who ing your interests and safe- 

$i Suggested that one way to de- are members of other area lo- guarding your rights. 

IB | feat the measure would be to cals and enlist them in the ef- It's a lot to get for just one 
hire a lobbyist to fight the fort, ran an active letter-writing dollar a week, isn't it! 

» | Measure at the local level as it | campaign in opposition to the DRIVE works, thanks to those 
made its way through the Sen- legislation, and even took outa of you who are involved and 
ate. full-page ad after the measure committed to this program! Just 

lled "Going into the Senate, we was voted down to list the think where you'd be without it. 

ie. 
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States in the past two dec- 

ades has received a severe 
buffeting, attributable to many 
causes, that has seen key in- 
dustries eroding, many indus- 
trial operations scampering to 
foreign shores, the growth of 
countless foreign corporations 
making a quick buck, produc- 
ing goods and services at bar- 
gain rates that Americans used 
to produce quicker and better, 
and terrifying masses of work- 
ers forced to face countless lay- 
offs and recalls or, worse yet, 
permanently displaced. 

Today, however, there are a 
lot of optimistic signs that the 
time is right for some serious 
action to restore American in- 
dustries’ and workers’ places in 
the world market. 

Things aren't rosy yet, to be 
sure. But in the first quarter of 
1985, there are enough positive 
indicators on the horizon that 
we believe the time has come 
for Americans to leave behind 
the bunker mentality and begin 
looking down the road, with an 
eye toward taking our rightful 
place as the world’s industrial 
giant again. 

Leading economic indicators 
pointed to solid growth through 
the spring of this year, with 
new orders in a firm upward 
trend, inventories in good 
shape and employment and fac- 
tory output responding slowly, 
but well, to an improving busi- 
ness picture. Overall, economic 
output was projected to increase 
three percent over the year. 
Inflation should stay under four 
percent. Home construction 
was holding firm. Consumer 
spending was steady and inter- 
est rates were predicted to stay 
stable until late in the year. 

Only a few weak spots re- 
main. Industrial production, flat 
since August, 1984, wasn’t im- 
proving as much as business 
would like. Capital investment 
was slowing a bit. 

And then there was the trade 
imbalance, predicted to top $70 


I: no secret that the United 
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billion this year. The nation's 
widening gap between mer- 
chandise imports and exports 
soared to a record $123.2 billion 
in 1984. While the U.S. took in a 
record high of $341 billion worth 
of foreign goods last year, up 33 
percent since 1980, exports in 
1984 rose sluggishly to $218 bil- 
lion, falling short of their 1980 
level. The deficit is expected to 
surpass $150 billion this year! 
Since 1980, lost sales to for- 
eigners have slowed U.S. eco- 
nomic growth by about one- 
third, leading economic ana- 
lysts say. That translates into 
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he decline of key smoke- 
y stack industries in the 
U.S. and Canada and the 
vital loss of jobs and technol- 
ogy from both nations are of 
key concern to the Teamsters 
Union and its officers. 

This concern was most re- 
cently demonstrated by Indus- 
trial Trades Division Director Jo- 
seph Konowe at an April 30 
seminar in which he was asked 
to participate at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 

The seminar’s theme was 
“Managing in the Information 
Age.” Director Konowe’s topic, 
“Management's Challenge—Ad- 
justment of Man to Machine 
and the Human Factors to be 
Considered with Technology in 
the Workplace,” also seemed 
an apt one, considering the 
challenges workers face today 
and the diverse ways the Team- 
sters are approaching them. 

Konowe’s address centered on 
the premise that labor has not 
sought to impede technological 
progress, but is primarily con- 
cerned with the impact such 
technology will have on work- 
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more than two million jobs, one 
reason U.S. unemployment re- 
mdins at an uncomfortably high 
7.3 percent well into a business 
upturn. 

Why are American exports 
not keeping pace with imports? 
Observers suggest that it's a 
side effect of two years of vigor- 
ous U.S. business activity. As 
the economy rebounds from its 
best year since the 1950s, fuel- 
ing Americans’ appetite for im- 
ported goods, sluggish growth 
in other parts of the world is 
holding down demand for 
American goods. 
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ers, especially 
those dis- 
placed by au- 
tomation de- 
vices such as 
robots. 

Noting ro- 
bots’ endless 
capacity for 
around-the- 
clock work 
schedules and 
the “steel-collar” workers’ indif- 
ference to organizing, Konowe 
boldly asserted that “while hu- 
mans may not need robots, ro- 
bots most certainly need hu- 
mans to effectively serve the 
function for which they were 
purchased.” 

Konowe noted that more than 
8,000 robots are presently in 
use, primarily in the auto and 
tool industries. He predicted 
that by the year 2000, there will 
be more than 150,000 robots 
working in U.S. plants, precipi- 
tating a probable loss in jobs 
for humans in the manufactur- 
ing industries ranging any- 
where from 22 million to 10 
million. 
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An even more compelling rea- 
son for the gap is the strength 
of the U.S. dollar, which was 
driven upward by an expanding 
U.S. economy and high interest 
rates that result from uncapped 
federal budget deficits. Re- 
search firm Data Resources, 
Inc., in fact, speculates that the 
dollar's phenomenal rise ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the de- 
terioration in the entire U.S. 
balance of trade. 

From 1980 to 1984, the dollar's 
value had risen 58 percent 
against an index of 10 major 
currencies. 


lOAD LEAD US? 


Today, the dollar is weaken- 
ing, having fallen some 12 per- 
cent against other currencies by 
late April, but probable further 
declines of three to four percent 
more in 1985 won't help our sit- 
uation much. American manu- 
facturers may fare somewhat 
better, since their goods will 
become more attractive to for- 
eign consumers, but the dip 
won't be enough to curb that 
trade deficit. 

U.S. firms will face continu- 
ing challenges not only from Ja- 
pan and Western Europe, but 
also from such aggressive new- 
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He speculated that manufac- 
turing industries, which now 
employ 19% of the nation's 
workforce, could sink to as low 
as 5% by the end of this dec- 
ade, due to automation. 


“Job security,” the Teamster 
leader asserted, “must be the 
prime concern of all workers. 
We, as representatives of labor, 
must do everything in our 
power to insure that there will 
be only a minimal displace- 
ment of workers and that, in 
those cases, educational facili- 
ties are provided, in cooper- 
ation with the unions and gov- 
ernment, to make it possible for 
workers to upgrade their skills 
or be retrained for new skills.” 


Konowe emphasized that, in 
the Teamsters’ view, companies 
introducing robots into the 
workplace must make it their 
“responsibility to first meet with 
representatives of the workers 
in order to discuss all ramifica- 
tions related to the introduction 
of robotic technologies to the 
workplace.” 


During Konowe’s three-hour 
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address before two sessions of 
the seminar, which was fol- 
lowed by a lively question-and- 
answer session, the IBT leader 
also advocated the concepts of 
a guaranteed annual income, 
full employment and a compre- 
hensive industrial policy. 


Joe urged conferees, among 
them representatives of many of 
the nation’s major corporations 
such as ATT, ITT, Illinois Bell 
and State Farm Insurance, 
along with Chanute Air Force 
Base personnel and the Univer- 
sity faculty, to help change the 
climate in the country by sup- 
porting the “Buy American” pol- 
icy which is the keystone of the 
IBT’s program to support U.S. 
manufacturers and keep U.S. 
industries thriving. 


Konowe, an IBT officer much 
involved with studying the var- 
ious new technologies evolving, 
has previously lectured on “Ro- 
botics and Their Effect on the 
Workforce.” He also co-chairs 
the IBT’s Commission on Work 
project with IBT Research Direc- 
tor Mary Ann Keeffe. 


comers as Brazil, Taiwan and 
South Korea, all of which enjoy 
a variety of protectionist tech- 
niques in their home markets. 

We know coping with a 
strong currency is a losing bat- 
tle for many American firms. 
Because nearly 75 percent of 
U.S. products go head-to-head 
with imports, the “superdollar,” 
as many call it now, has had 
American industry by the horns. 
To stay in business, firms say 
they must hold down prices and 
slice costs, often by turning to 
overseas sources of supply. 
Even if companies try to mod-- 
ernize to increase production, 
the dollar can wipe out gains 
from those efforts. 

Foreign competition, as our 
“Buy American” program has 
already told you, has taken a 
brutal toll on U.S. mines, mills, ° 
farms and factories. 

U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission chairwoman Paula 
Stern has gone so far as to say, 
"The manufacturing sector, 
which is bearing the brunt of 
this trade deficit, is mired in 
crisis.” 

Foreign competition was the 
bogeyman cited most often this 
spring when Business Week 
published its quarterly corpo- 
rate scoreboard in mid-May, 
reporting that despite damage 
done by a “superstrong dollar,” 
most industries “performed 
bravely this winter.” 

"The high-technology indus- 
tries at least can be thankful 
that they are not dangerously 
beset by foreign competition. 
But other industries have knuc- 
kled under to that frustratingly 
strong dollar,” the publication 
reported, singling out chemical 
companies, the agricultural sec- 
tor, and related operations such 
as specialized farm equipment 
companies and rails that ship 
farmers’ products, among the 
hardest hit. 

So, too, have Australia and 
Poland undercut U.S. coal pro- 
ducers, while in recent years, 
the U.S. also lost ground in 
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world markets for copper, alu- 
minum and chemicals. 

Other nations have used tech- 
nology developed in the U.S. to 
turn American surpluses into 
deficits in machine tools, appli- 
ances, semiconductors, tele- 
phones, commuter-aircraft and 
business-jet sales. 

Even electronics, often con- 
sidered America’s strongest 
trump card, faced a $12-billion 
deficit in 1985, compared with a 
$7.4 billion surplus in 1980. 
Without that big swing, that 
one industry alone would be 
employing 156,200 more workers 
today. 

Business Week reported that 
to survive, some industries, in- 
cluding hard-hit mining and 
steel, are fighting even harder 
to stay alive, “instituting strin- 
gent cost-cutting programs, 
closing mines and making ma- 
jor changes in production meth- 
ods to increase efficiency.” 
Steelmakers at least may be 
helped by trade agreements 
with some major steel-import- 
ing nations that begin to take 
effect later this year. 

In sum, U.S. exporters find 
themselves increasingly ham- 
pered by this superdollar, slug- 
gish growth in most other in- 
dustrial nations and import 
barriers, especially in Japan, 
the country which right now 
has the trade imbalance most 
out of sync with ours. 

“Many Americans believe we 
are being victimized by one- 
way free trade—that we are 
acting the international patsy,” 
says Senator Max Baucus (D- 
Mont.). 

Despite the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s steadfast stand against 
surcharges and other import re- 
straints in favor of bringing 
down the dollar by stanching 
federal red ink, something must 
be done, and done soon, to help 
U.S. industries survive and to 
make the U.S. more competitive 
in the world marketplace. For- 
eign inroads are wiping out 
millions of U.S. jobs and Ameri- 
can firms are losing billions of 
dollars in sales both at home 
and abroad. 
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Help Is Needed 


Earlier this year, the presi- 
dentially appointed Commis- 
sion on Industrial Competitive- 
ness delivered a strong 
message. "A close look at U.S. 
performance during the past 
two decades reveals a declin- 
ing ability to compete—a trend 
that, if not reversed, will lead 
to a lower standard of living 
and fewer opportunities for all 
Americans,” it said. 

Undeniably, we must slash 
the federal deficit. But don't we 
also need to do more? 

Long-term inadequacies in 
the American system in such 
areas as investment incentives, 
productivity and research—all 
keys to better and lower-priced 
products—still need correcting 
and need to be studied. 

Teamsters know that strong 
remedies will be necessary to 
solve such problems, but are 
encouraged that Congress has 
paid heed to our warnings, and 
is beginning to assess our cur- 
rent standing both at home and 
in world markets. 

We have Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Nakasone’s pledge that Ja- 
pan will open at least some of 
its markets to foreign products, 
even as Japan this year begins 
to enjoy an import-quota-free 
U.S. market for their automo- 
biles. 


‘Get Tough’ Policies 


The Teamsters believe we 
need to do more than stand 
back and watch our trading 
partners. 

We suggest that some solu- 
tions might include: 

®@ Reforming the tax code to 
shift the burden toward con- 
sumption, raising incentives to 
save and invest. 

® Encouraging new techno- 
logical innovations through tax 
breaks for research and devel- 
opment. 

@ Further loosening of anti- 
trust laws and other regulations 
that fail to recognize that many 
U.S. companies now compete in 
worldwide markets. 


@ Efforts to improve workers’ 
skills, particularly in engineer- 
ing, and union/management co- 
operation at easing nonessen- 
tial workrules and promoting 
productivity. 

@ Negotiations with U.S. trad- 
ing partners to remove unfair 
competitive practices, particu- 
larly subsidies and barriers to 
U.S. access to foreign markets. 

Congress knows there is a 
problem and, as evidenced by 
their willingness to pass “get 
tough” measures with Japan un- 
less it loosens up its trade re- 
strictions, is ready to act. 

President Reagan proposes a 
round of post-Bonn Summit ne- 
gotiations between the U.S. and 
her primary trading partners to 
open up new markets for U.S. 
goods and services. At this ses- 
sion, the U.S. would seek 
tighter rules on subsidies, and 
non-tariff barriers, fairer trade 
in services and agricultural 
products, and worldwide recog- 
nition of patents, trademarks 
and copyrights. 

Such a trade summit could re- 
sult in freer trade, less protec- 
tionism and more open markets 
for U.S. manufacturers under 
the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT), but only 
if all participants go along with 
any new rules adopted. 

Expanding GATT to include 
the widely diverse service sec- 
tor—ranging from fast-food 
places to computer software— 
covered under International 
trade rules is a good idea and 
should be pursued. But in Sec- 
retary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldridge’s own view, it would 
take three years to translate 
any talks into results for Ameri- 
can businesses and consumers. 

In the interim, we have to be 
willing to look at tough solu- 
tions and take the hard steps 
necessary to achieve results. 

Teamsters and other Ameri- 
cans are anxious that the road 
ahead leads not to disaster but 
to clear sailing on modern 
superhighways for workers 
today, and generations of them 
to come. 
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he United States Supreme 

Court recently held, in 

Garcia vs. San Antonio 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, 
that the minimum wage and 
overtime requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) 
were applicable to the employ- 
ees of a public mass transit au- 
thority. 

In reaching its decision, the 
Supreme Court overruled a 
prior decision (National League 
of Cities v. Usery), in which it 
was held that the FLSA could 
not be enforced against the 
States “in areas of traditional 
governmental functions.” 


The Court noted that, al- 
though the National League of 
Cities decision supplied some 
examples of “traditional gov- 
ernmental functions,” it did not 
offer a general explanation of 
how a “traditional” function is 
to be distinguished from a 
“nontraditional” one. 


The Supreme Court in Garcia 
noted that its holding in Na- 
tional League of Cities had cre- 
ated confusion and inconsistent 
results. For example, in reli- 
ance on that decision, various 
courts have found the following 
to be traditional governmental 
functions: operating a munici- 
pal airport, performing solid 
waste disposal, and operating 
a highway authority. In con- 
trast, other courts have found 
Operation of a telephone sys- 
tem, leasing and selling of nat- 
ural gas, and operation of a 
mental health facility not to be 
traditional governmental func- 
tions, 


The facts in the Garcia case 
gave the Supreme Court an op- 
portunity to reevaluate its prior 
decision. The issue presented 
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in Garcia is whether the San 
Antonio Metropolitan Transit 
Authority (SAMTA) was required 
to pay its employees minimum 
wages and overtime pay. 

SAMTA is a public mass 
transit authority organized on a 
countywide basis. It receives 
some federal funds to finance 
the operation of the transit sys- 
tem. 

According to the Supreme 
Court, the authority of Congress 
under the commerce clause of 
the United States Constitution 
extends to intrastate economic 
activities that affect interstate 
commerce. It further noted that, 
in affording employees of a 
public mass-transit authority 
the protection of the wage and 
hour provisions of the FLSA, 
Congress contravened no af- 
firmative limit on its power un- 
der the commerce clause. 

In reversing its prior ruling, 
the Supreme Court noted that a 
rule of State immunity from fed- 
eral regulation that turns on a 
judicial appraisal of whether a 
particular governmental func- 
tion, such as operation of a 


mass transit system, is “inte- 
gral” or “traditional,” is un- 
sound in principle and unwork- 
able in practice. 

This case is significant in 
that it establishes precedent for 
local unions representing pub- 
lic sector employees to enforce 
the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the FLSA. No 
longer are public sector unions 
required to wait for a court to 
determine the applicability of 
the FLSA on a case-by-case ba- 
sis before they can demand ap- 
plication of the Act to state or 
local employees. 
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Facts to Help You 


“BUY AMERICAN” 


ou've been reading about 
Y the IBT’s “Buy American” 

campaign, and you're 100 
percent behind it. 

You agree that imports have 
wreaked havoc on America’s 
economy, destroying jobs and 
demolishing entire industries. 
You wholeheartedly share Gen- 
eral President Presser’s con- 
cern for industrial America, 
and totally support his efforts to 
help save U.S. jobs by encour- 
aging consumers to buy Ameri- 
can- and Canadian-made prod- 
ucts. 

You're especially proud that 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is taking a leader- 
ship role in combating the prob- 
lem of unfair trade policies, the 
exodus of U.S. multinational 
corporations to foreign shores, 


and the resulting loss of U.S. 
jobs. 


You've got a “Buy American” 
bumper sticker on your car, and 
you've already decided that 
your family will make every ef- 
fort to purchase goods made in 
the U.S.A. or in Canada, when- 
ever possible. 


You're convinced that the 
union's “Buy American” cam- 
paign is the right thing to do, 
and you're ready to help. You 
want to do your part. 


What you're looking for now 
is information that will help 
you make a wise and careful 
purchase. You need to know 
which products you should con- 
sider buying, and which ones to 
avoid. You check labels, and 
look to see if an item says 


“Made in U.S.A.,” but you want 
to know more. 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 


Beginning with this issue of 
International Teamster, the IBT 
will be providing members with 
some practical, useful informa- 
tion on major product items 
most households, at some time, 
consider purchasing. Much of 
this information has been com- 
piled by the IBT Research De- 
partment, under Director Mary 
Ann Keeffe. Some of it has al- 
ready been published by a few 
IBT locals in their own publica- 
tions, and members in those 
areas will recognize the mate- 
rial. 

But for all those who are in- 
terested in learning as much as 
they can about American-made 
goods, we will be offering our 
findings over the next few 
months on such product cate- 
gories as automobiles, micro- 
wave ovens, television sets, 
and other big-ticket, family pur- 
chase items. 


Teamsters Rallying Behind Campaign 
Geos President Jackie Presser has clearly struck a responsive 


e “As a retiree from the 1 
sters Union, 1[think] . . . wes 
encourage our friends and ne 
bors to ‘Buy American.’ We 
to let those who import fo 
cars know that we mean} 


chord with Teamster members, who are rapidly rallying behind the 
union's “Buy American” campaign. 

More and more Teamsters, encouraged by IBT’s leadership role in fight- 
ing the war against imports and enthused by the “Buy American” mate- 
rials that have been produced, are writing in to the General President's 
office to express their support for the campaign. 

Excerpts from the many letters Jackie has been receiving from Team- 
sters all across the country show that IBT members feel strongly about the 
campaign, and welcome the union's efforts to protect American jobs. 

Here's what some Teamsters, and members of their families, have taken 
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® “I am overwhelmed with joy 
now that I see the Teamsters tak- 
ing a strong stand on imports and 
foreign products. I, as a Teamster 
member, have been preaching 
the ‘Buy American’ gospel for at 
least ten years to my fellow Team- 
SIOTS a ccuee 


e “Teamsters Local Union 693 
supports your efforts in ‘Buy 
American.’” 

—John E. Lainhart 
President 
Binghamton, New York 


—Louis Stehlik 
Woodridge. Illinois 
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Automobiles: 
What You Need to Know to "BUY AMERICAN” 


apparently contains some foreign components. As a result, where cars are concerned, buying 


I: not a pleasant fact, but it’s a fact nonetheless: every car and truck assembled in America 


American becomes more a matter of degree than anything else. 


It is, in fact, easier to list the cars and trucks that are not American-made (i.e., assembled in the 
U.S. or Canada) but appear to be, than to list those which are. The automobile buying situation is 


complex, at best. 


Case in point: while all General Motors and Ford nameplate models were at one time assembled 
in the United States by unionized workers, this is no longer the case. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


GM started selling two Japa- 
nese-made cars—one from Isuzu 
and one from Suzuki—under the 
Chevrolet nameplate last year. 
Last May, dealerships in nine 
western states began selling a 
Suzuki subcompact known as 
the Sprint, with eastern state 
dealers introducing Isuzu's mid- 
sized Spectrum in the fall. 


Last summer, a United Press 
story which appeared in the 
San Francisco Chronicle 
warned, “Japanese Autos Slip- 
ping Through.” The article 
noted: 


“The Chevrolet Sprint, built 
by the Japanese automaker Su- 
zuki for sale on the West Coast, 
is showing up in other states— 
to the chagrin of General Mo- 
tors Corp., a trade publication 
said. 

“Automotive News said the 
three-cylinder subcompacts are 
being brought into the United 
States through countries such 
as Guam and Puerto Rico, to 
avoid quotas on Japanese cars 
which limit shipments to the 
United States. 

“Unauthorized Japanese im- 
ports,” the article reported, 
“have been trickling into the 
country since quotas were first 
imposed in 1981. The practice is 
legal because the restraints are 
imposed voluntarily by the Jap- 
anese government.” 

Of course, that was last sum- 
mer. Since that time, the volun- 
tary restraint agreement has 
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ended and U.S. automobile 
manufacturers predict an in- 
crease in the market share for 
Japanese cars, resulting in fur- 
ther erosion of jobs at home in 
the auto industry. 


FORD 


Dealers’ showrooms now offer 
a European import—the Ger- 
man-made Merkur—which is 
sold under the Lincoln-Mercury 
nameplate. This imported 
model was introduced during 
the last new car season. 


CHRYSLER 


For several years now, Chrys- 
ler has been selling Mitsubishi 
imports under Dodge and Plym- 
outh nameplates. Models being 
sold here are: Colt, Conquest, 
Sapporo, Challenger and Vista 
cars, and the Ram 50 Mini- 
Truck. 


Meanwhile, it’s helpful to re- 
member that some seemingly 
foreign cars are made in the 
U.S. and Canada. Some are 
union-assembled; however, 
some are not. 


VOLKSWAGEN 


Volkswagen made its Rabbit 
model in its unionized plants at 
Westmoreland, Pennsylvania. 
But the Rabbit is being phased 
out this year and is being re- 
placed by the U.S.-assembled 
Golf model. Keep in mind, es- 
pecially when purchasing a 
used Rabbit, that U.S.-made 
models can be distinguished by 
their square headlight design; 
German models have rounded 
headlights. Rabbit convertibles 
and all other Volkswagen 
models are alsoGerman-made. 


VOLVO 


Volvo makes its DL, GL and 
GLT models at its Canadian fa- 
cility in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Workers there are unionized 
and represented by the United 
Auto Workers. 


OTHERS 


Other foreign manufacturers, 
producing cars and trucks in 
the U.S., are basically non- 
union. Honda produces motor- 
cycles and the four-door Accord 
in Marysville, Ohio, and Nissan 
produces mini-trucks and its 
Sentra model at its Smyrna, 
Tennessee plant, but these are 
non-unionized operations. 
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in response to numerous re- 

quests from our local unions 

for new organizing tools, the 
IBT Organizing Department has 
been busy producing three new 
organizing videotapes. These 
will join the health care video 
produced last year. The tapes 
are designed to be shown to un- 
organized employees at orga- 
nizing meetings, as well as at 
schools and stewards’ training 
seminars. 

IBT Organizing Director Vicki 
Saporta produced and directed 
each of these videos with the 
assistance, support and cooper- 
ation of the members and local 
unions which participated. Sa- 
porta praised all members in- 
terviewed on their sincerity, 
dedication and willingness to 
participate in a project that will 
help the IBT organize many 
new members and lead to a 


better understanding of what 
the Teamsters Union is all 
about. 

“The best part of making 
these tapes was all of the won- 
derful members that I got to 
meet,” said Saporta. “We posi- 
tively could not have made the 
videos without their participa- 
tion. Our local unions were ter- 
rific and couldn't have been 
more cooperative in this impor- 
tant effort.” 

In the first video, entitled 
“Dignity and Strength: Team- 
sters, The Union for Public Em- 
ployees,” members working in 
many different public sector 
classifications are interviewed 
on-the-job about their union ex- 
perience. They describe the 
problems they faced before or- 
ganizing and how they were 
able to resolve these issues by 
going Teamster. 


Whether a fireman, police- 
man, lab technician, teacher's 
aide, custodian, secretary, 
nurse, maintenance worker, city 
or federal employee, all public 
employees interviewed had 
common threads linking them 
together—pride in their job and 
serving the public and pride in 
their union. 

After describing their reasons 
for organizing, and the fight ex- 
perienced to achieve represen- 
tation, one member after an- 
other related specific benefits 
they were able to achieve 
through contract negotiations. 


IBT Organizing Director Vicki Sa- 
porta filmed in countless locations 
around the country, talking to 
Teamsters public employees about 
their union for this first of three 
films. 
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They all agreed that they had 
made great gains in wages, 
health and welfare benefits, 
pensions, pay equity and 
health and safety language. 

While the monetary gains 
and benefits were important, to 
most members having represen- 
tation and a grievance proce- 
dure were the most important 
reasons to have a union. Mem- 
bers described how, through 
the grievance procedure, they 
had fought against unfair treat- 
ment by management in job 
promotions, write-ups and dis- 
charges. They also described 
the union's success in eliminat- 
ing subcontracting and harass- 
ment and generally improving 
morale. 

They credited the Teamsters 
with having the strength, exper- 
tise and political clout to help 
them achieve their goals. They 
gave the union high marks on 
the quality of representation 
they received, with not a single 
member objecting to paying 
dues. All in all, they were 
proud to be Teamsters and 
proud of the dignity and respect 
they had achieved on-the-job. 

The second video in this se- 
ties should be available by 
mid-Summer. In it, employees 
involved in three different orga- 
nizing campaigns relate their 
experiences. They describe the 
many threats and tactics man- 
agement used to discourage 
them from going Teamster. 
They also describe the hard 
work and campaign process in- 
volved in organizing. An em- 
ployer interview adds still an- 
other dimension to the video. 

In two of the elections stud- 
ied, the Teamsters are success- 
ful, while in the third, we lose. 
The tape demonstrates that, de- 
Spite a strong employer cam- 
paign, the union can still win 
and employees can achieve 
their goals. Even in the election 
where the union loses, employ- 
ees explain how solidly the 
Teamsters stood behind them, 
and prevented any retaliation 
for their union support. They 
also explain that management 
failed to live up to its promises 
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and nothing really improved af- 
ter the election. 

The tape should be especially 
effective when shown to orga- 
nizing committees in the early 
stages of a campaign. The or- 
ganizing efforts span an indus- 
trial setting, warehouse and of- 
fice groups and a hospital. 

The third video will be an 
overview piece, demonstrating 
the diversity found in the Team- 
sters Union. Members working 
in a wide variety of Teamster 
job classifications will describe 
the diverse benefits of being 
represented by the nation’s top 
labor union. 


Each of these 20-minute tapes 
will be available through the 
Organizing Department. The 
department plans to have multi- 
ple copies available to all affili- 
ates on a lending library basis. 

The tapes are some of the 
best organizing videos avail- 
able today and demonstrate 
once again that the Teamsters 
Union, under the leadership of 
General President Jackie 
Presser, is leading the way in 
organizing new members and 
developing new strategies and 
techniques for dealing with the 
challenges of the times. 


New Organizing 
Materials Available 


caps to replace their old, bedraggled ones or you could use 


I your members have been hounding you for new Teamster 


some new IBT T-shirt supplies, now’s the time to get new 
ones. IBT supplies of organizing materials have just been re- 
plenished, with many new items and designs now available. 
Local unions can order these items in bulk by contacting the 
Organizing Department. Among the items available: 


Teamster T-Shirts: 
Go Teamster 
Vote Teamster 
(printed with logo or without 
logo written in script) 


Style: Men’s and Women’s 
Sizes: Small to XXL 


Frisbees: Go Teamster 


Teamster Caps: 
#1 Teamsters 
Go Teamsters 
Or W/Horses Heads Patch 


Go Teamster Balloons 
Teamster Pens 


Teamster Pocket Savers 


I Leamnsicls 


Making the differer 


for worke 


Organizing Buttons: 
Vote Teamster 
Teamsters, Making the Differ- 
ence for Workers 


Teamster Key Ring 


Teamster Sewing Kit 


Weepuls 
Nurses’ cap—We Care, 
Go Teamsters 
Hard Hats—Go Teamsters 
Plain—Go Teamsters 
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ie hear a lot about how 
y rapidly the world is 

changing and how sur- 
vival depends on how well we 
adapt to these changes. 
Historically, labor unions have 
had to rely on internal ingenu- 
ity for adaptation to change be- 
cause of the lack of training 
available in both public and 
private schools in the area of 
labor studies. The little training 
that was offered, it seemed, 
centered on specialized areas of 
study such as organizing, bar- 
gdining and servicing for union 
members and leaders. 

The profile of the Teamsters’ 
education, thanks to the leader- 
ship and interest of General 
President Jackie Presser, has 
begun to reflect the reality of 
the world today. The Education 
Department is rapidly expand- 
ing the curriculum it can offer 
locally, regionally and interna- 
tionally, with a shift toward in- 
novation and adaptability. 

The good news is that the 
Teamsters Union, unlike many 
corporations, has always been 
people-oriented, and since in- 
novation and adaptability ulti- 
mately depend on the success- 
ful cooperation of people, 
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stands in a good position to 
make gains through these pro- 
gressive new approaches. 


The bad news is that compa- 
nies are waking up to this no- 
tion and are beginning to inte- 
grate “people” needs with 
“corporate” needs. Although 
their change in attitude sounds 
great, it is prompted by their 
desire to rid the workplace of 
labor unions. 


Companies are investing 
huge sums of money to train 
their employees and their per- 
sonnel officers in the area of 
“human resources develop- 
ment.” 


Corporate America “trains 
and educates” nearly 8 million 
employees annually—a stag- 
gering figure close to the total 
enrollment of all students in 
U.S. colleges and universities. 


Companies spend more than 
$40 billion a year on employee 
education programs vs. $60 bil- 
lion plus realized by colleges 
and universities. Although a 
portion of this expenditure in- 
volves tuition reimbursement 
for job-related courses, much of 
it represents corporate-orienta- 
tion for employees. 


One of the key resources now 
being used by corporate man- 
agers is the book, In Search of 
Excellence, by Thomas J. Peters 
and Robert H. Waterman. This 
book outlines the ingredients 
found in 20 of the most success- 
ful companies in America. 
While most of the points in the 
book seem like plain old com- 
mon sense, one point does 
come through clearly. It seems 
that along the way many com- 
pany executives evidently lose 
sight of such things as the im- 
portance of customer satisfac- 
tion and employee cooperation, 
in favor of a preoccupation with 
the “bottom line.” 

With this in mind, the Team- 
sters Education Department has 
developed several new pro- 
grams that have analyzed the 
type of training that is taking 
place in adult education and 
can offer these programs at the 
local or national level. Like- 
wise, the Teamsters’ educa- 
tional programs are becoming 4 
key element in encouraging 
member solidarity and updat- 
ing representation skills. 

While traditional subjects 
will always provide the core for 
labor education in the Team- 
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sters, new subject areas will 
keep Teamster members and of- 
ficers aware of current develop- 
ments in education and commu- 
nications skills. 

The types of programs being 
conducted run the gamut. For 
example, Locals 1149 and 316 in 
Syracuse, New York, recently 
cosponsored a two-day program 
on grievance handling for An- 
heuser-Busch, dairy and miscel- 
laneous stewards. 

Local 791 and General Foods 
of Avon, New York are cospon- 
soring an ongoing labor-man- 
agement cooperative endeavor 
encompassing grievance han- 
dling, communications and re- 
lated topics. 

Portland Local 162 recently 
participated in an innovative 
program combining organizing 
techniques and leadership 
training. 

Brewery Local 95 in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, held a two-day 
seminar on grievance handling 
and the problems of solidarity 
in a right-to-work state. 

Elsewhere, Cleveland Local 
407, Local 628 in Philadelphia, 
Local 471 of Minneapolis and 
Hickory, N.C. Local 61 partici- 
pated in stewards programs in- 
volving preparation for mock 
case hearings. 

Nineteen eighty-five repre- 
sents a new era in labor educa- 
tion. IBT education programs, 
in addition to being geared to- 
ward countering present man- 
agement tactics, are being 
shaped to prepare for future 
challenges. The demand for 
long-range planning is great. 
Requests for IBT programs ex- 
ceed all available dates for this 
year. In the first quarter of 1985 
alone, close to 20 programs 
were conducted for local unions 
and joint councils across the 
United States and Canada. 
Many more are scheduled 
throughout the year and on into 
1986. 

Locals desiring further infor- 
mation on educational pro- 
grams and materials should 
contact Arthur F. Kane, Director 
of Education. Make education a 
Priority for your local! 
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A Local 316/Local 1149 
joint session convened in 
Syracuse, N.Y. recently 
(above). General Foods 
Local 791 stewards and 
supervisors are shown 
below meeting in a joint 
session, cochaired by 
General Foods Senior 
O.D. Consultant Tony 
Olkewicz and IBT Assist- 
ant Research Director 
Sally Payne. On the fac- 
ing page, Minneapolis 
Local 471 Teamsters 
study organizing/leader- 
ship techniques. 


© your new members 

have lots and lots of 

questions about the 
Teamsters Union? Yet another 
project developed by the IBT 
Education Department is in the 
works: The New Member Orien- 
tation Kit. 

This kit will serve as a model 
for local unions to use in wel- 
coming new members to the 
Teamsters Union. The idea for 
its development arose from nu- 
merous requests for programs 
and materials geared to new 
Teamsters Union members. 

In addition to containing in- 
formation on the history and the 
structure of the Teamsters 
Union, membership programs 
and community services avail- 
able, it also contains informa- 
tion and model material which 
local unions can modify and 


tailor to fit their own needs. 


The kit itself is intended for 
distribution to all new members 
through local union welcoming 
committees, letters, stewards, 
new member meetings and 
other means. Ideas for its distri- 
bution are included to ensure 
its maximum effectiveness. 


The proud tradition and his- 
tory of the Teamsters . . . What 
my contract means tome... 
Why is Safety and Health Im- 
portant? .. . DRIVE and the 
Teamster member... Team- 
sters in Community Service... 
IBT Scholarships for Members’ 
Children . . . Local union 
events and programs—this and 
more can be obtained in the 
New Member Orientation Kit, 
available soon to all IBT affili- 
ates! 
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he IBT Medical Advisory 
Committee met on May 
17, 1985, at IBT headquar- 
ters to discuss various medical 
issues affecting the Teamsters’ 
membership. 

The meeting, chaired by Dr. 
Donald Dawson of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, focused on such is- 
sues as the diabetic truck 
driver, video display terminals 
and a study on the health haz- 
ards to which motor vehicle op- 
erators are exposed. 

In addition to these topics, 
committee members were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Kyle Steenland 
of the National Institute for Oc- 


cupational Safety and Health. 
Dr. Steenland gave committee 
members an update on his 
study on Teamsters in various 
job classifications and lung 
cancer. 

The study, which evaluates 
the death certificates of more 
than 6,000 Teamsters who died 
during 1981-1982 while covered 
by the Central States Health 
and Welfare and Pension 
Funds, is expected to be com- 
pleted within two years. 

Steenland’s study is analyz- 
ing the causes of death among 
these Teamsters, while control- 
ling for the members’ smoking 
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habits. It also focuses on the 
role that diesel fumes play in 
the elevated risk of lung cancer 
for truck drivers, which has 
been previously reported in 
medical literature. 

Medical Advisory Committee 
members in attendance at the 
meeting included: Dr. Charles 
Hufnagel of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Dr. Bernard Bercu of the 
University of Michigan, Dr. 
David Rollo of Humana, Inc., | 
Dr. Michael DeBakey of the 
Baylor College of Medicine, and 
chairman Dr. Donald Dawson. _} 

Representing the union were 
General President Jackie 
Presser, IBT Safety and Health 
Director R.V. Durham and IBT 
Industrial Hygienist Suzanne 
Kossan. 


IBT Medical Advisory Committee 
meets to discuss health issues af- 
fecting our members. Participating 
as our advisors are some of the 
world’s most eminent physicians. 
Shown, from left, counterclockwise, 
are: the IBT’s Suzanne Kossan, Dr. 
Bernard Bercu, S&H Director R. V. 
Durham, Committee Chairman Dr. 
Donald Dawson, General President 
Presser, Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, 
Dr. Charles Hufnagel, Dr. F. David 
Rollo, and Dr. Kyle Steenland. 


Below, left, Jackie urges the contin- 
uation of this important work, ask- 

ing the committee to focus on 

larger health issues affecting all 

IBT members, as well as specialized 
problem areas. 


Below, right, Jackie discusses with 
Dr. DeBakey some of his precedent- 
setting work in the cardiovascular 
surgery field. 
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Persistence, Logic Are Keys To S&H 
Efforts to Get NHTSA/BMCS Combined 


n the interest of its truck 
[eivins members, the IBT 

Safety and Health Depart- 
ment has gone on record in 
support of consolidating the two 
federal agencies responsible for 
truck safety: The Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carrier Safety (BMCS) and 
the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA). 
The merger was the subject of a 
recent Congressional hearing at 
which representatives from the 
IBT appeared. 

The IBT is promoting the 
merger of BMCS and NHTSA 
into one administration within 
the Department of Transporta- 
tion as a means to “achieve 
greater visibility for motor car- 
rier safety within the depart- 
ment” and to “foster more coor- 
dination between the agencies 
in rulemaking.” 

Over the years, BMCS has 
come under fire by the IBT and 
others because of its laxity in 
enforcing truck safety regula- 
tions and its failure to adopt 
much needed safety regula- 
tions. The Bureau has approxi- 
mately 150 field staff charged 
with overseeing four million ve- 
hicles on our nation’s high- 
ways. With such few staff, ade- 
quate enforcement is nearly 
impossible. 

The plan the IBT is proposing 
to correct the problems at BMCS 
is quite simple: Merge the two 
entities charged with highway 
safety, BMCS and NHTSA. The 
merger would include designat- 
ing an Associate Deputy Ad- 
Ministrator for Motor Carrier 
Safety, direct field reporting 
and greater coordination in rule- 
making. 

Other than the IBT plan to 
merge BMCS with NHTSA, two 
other proposals are being ad- 
vanced in this area. One pro- 
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posal, put forth by DOT itself, 
calls for an internal restructur- 
ing of motor carrier safety pro- 
grams within DOT. 

The other proposal suggests 
separating BMCS out from 
FHWA and creating a separate 
motor carrier safety administra- 
tion entirely. This plan is sup- 
ported by the industry. 

The IBT has opposed both of 
these proposals on the grounds 
that they will probably worsen, 
rather than correct, the visibil- 
ity problems that motor carrier 


safety already has within the 
department. In short, the IBT 
has stated that DOT and indus- 
try proposals “offer window- 
dressing, rather than meaning- 
ful change.” 


As for the IBT proposal, the 
IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment and Legislative Depart- 
ment staffs are working to- 
gether to see that the proposal 
on merging BMCS and NHTSA 
sees the light of day on Capitol 
Hill. 


SAFETY BRIEFS 


FORMALDEHYDE STAND- 
ARD: After much foot-drag- 
ging, OSHA has told a federal 
court that it has begun work on 
a tougher rule to limit worker 
exposure to formaldehyde. 

The IBT Safety and Health 
Department supports a tougher 
rule on formaldehyde, basing 
its position on the fact that 
since formaldehyde is an ani- 
mal carcinogen, it is strongly 
suspected to be a human carci- 
nogen. An estimated 1.3 million 
workers are exposed to formal- 
dehyde nationwide. Many of 
these exposed workers are em- 
ployed in foundries and in cer- 
tain plastic, textile, chemical 
and paper plants. 


ASBESTOS EXPOSURE: An 
OSHA Agenda of Regulatory 
Activities shows that the 
agency plans on issuing a regu- 
lation to limit occupational ex- 
posure to asbestos by Septem- 
ber, 1985. OSHA has indicated 
that it will issue a two-part reg- 
ulation: One to limit worker ex- 
posure to asbestos in general 
industry, the other to limit 


worker exposure in construc- 
tion. The IBT Safety and Health 
Department has gone on record 
in support of a separate asbes- 
tos standard for construction 
because of the unique hazards 
and operations associated with 
that industry. 


CHEMICAL RIGHT-TO- 
KNOW: At a recent Congres- 
sional hearing chaired by Con- 
gressman Joseph Gaydos (D.- 
Pa.), the IBT Safety and Health 
Department stated for the re- 
cord that the “Right-to-Know” 
about hazardous chemicals 
should be given workers in non- 
manufacturing industries, as 
well as manufacturing indus- 
tries. Transportation workers 
have been excluded under fed- 
eral OSHA's “Right-to-Know” 
rule and DOT does not have 
such a requirement on the 
books. The House Subcommit- 
tee on Safety and Health is con- 
sidering legislative language to 
broaden the federal “Right-to- 
Know” requirement to protect 
workers in the transportation, 
construction and service indus- 
tries. 
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Teamsters: Helping Keep Kids Safe! 


ing epidemic of abductions, child snatchings, disappearances and 
runaways in the U.S., this month is beginning a novel awareness 
program to aid efforts to locate missing children and help prevent others 
from disappearing. 

Can any parent imagine a tragedy greater than having your young- 
ster disappear from home or neighborhood one afternoon, perhaps 
never to be seen, held or heard from again? 

This is the plight that faces more than one million families each year 
now, often tearing them apart, as this national epidemic spreads. More 
than 50,000 of these youngsters will never be accounted for! 

We want to urge any Teamster parents out there who have suffered 
such a loss themselves to let us hear from you. We will try to publicize 
your plight among our membership and help find your youngster. The 
Teamsters care about what you're going through: we think we might be 
able to help. 

This month, we are also including some suggestions from the National 
Child Safety Council which we hope will help parents prevent a similar fate 
from befalling their own youngsters. 

NCSC reminds us that people who abduct children usually look for an 
“easy touch,” often targeting a child ahead of time. Abductors especially 

watch for youngsters who walk to school alone, take shortcuts or seem to 
be alienated from other children. Quite often, these people are found 
watching playgrounds, observing children’s play habits. 

Remember, it’s just not a safe world out there anymore, and unless par- 
ents teach their youngsters how to protect themselves from danger, they are 
exposing them to incredible jeopardy! Make your children AWARE of the 
dangers, but not AFRAID of them. It could save their lives. 


T': International Brotherhood of Teamsters, concerned about the grow- 


10 Shortcuts to Safety 


Teach your child your phone 
number, including area code 
and your full address. Teach 
your child how to use the 
telephone to call home, a 
law enforcement officer, or 
dial “O" for operator in an 


child should not look for you, 
but go immediately to the 
nearest clerk and ask for 
assistance. 


Alert your child to the many 
tactics used by possible ab- 
ductors to lure children away 
with them (i.e., an offer of 
candy, suggestion that 
there’s an emergency and 


emergency. 


Keep an up-to-date file on 
your child, including a re- 
cent photograph and a phys- 
ical description. Update all 
of the information regularly. 
(Four times a year for chil- 
dren under two.) 


Choose a secret code word 
to use with your child in case 
of an emergency. Tell your 
child never to go with any- 
one who does not know this 
code word. 


Have a set of your child's 
footprints or fingerprints 


their parent sent this indi- 
vidual to get them). Advise 
them how to respond in these 
situations. It is best to ignore 
these dangerous people. 


Check your child's route to 
and from school. Call atten- 
tion to any dangerous spots, 


Make a mental note of the 
clothes your child wears EV- 
ERY DAY! Avoid putting your 
child’s name on clothes or 
books. Children may re- 
spond to a stranger who calls 


taken by your local law en- 
forcement department or a 
qualified professional, and 
be able to locate dental rec- 
ords if necessary. 


such as vacant lots, alley- 
ways, etc. Advise them what 
to do if a strange person 
follows or approaches them. 


Instruct your child’s school Encourage your neigh- 


them by name. 


Be sure your child knows 
what to do in case you be- 
come separated. If sepa- 
rated while shopping, your 
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to notify you immediately if 
your child is absent. Inform 
the principal who is author- 
ized to pick your child up 
from school. Try to have the 
same person pick your child 
up every day when possible. 


bors to participate in a 
neighborhood “safe home” 
program. Establish safe 


homes where children can 
go for help. 


(C. National Child Safety Council 1985). 
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BRIAN BLEYL RAYLENE SUSAN HELSLEY 


_ DATE MISSING: 2/28/81 EYES: Brown DATE MISSING: 1/5/83 EYES: Blue 


FROM: Phoenix, AZ HEIGHT: 4°11" FROM: Ruston, LA HEIGHT: 5’ 
DOB: 12/2/68 WEIGHT: 100 DOB: 10/19/70 WEIGHT: 80 


WHITE MALE HAIR: Brown WHITE FEMALE HAIR: Dark blonde 


If you can identify these children or any other missing child report 
all information you may have to: 


1-800-843-5678 
(For Sightings Only) 


For other Information call: (517) 764-6070 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 1368 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49204 


Provided as a public service by the INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 


Summer Time, and the Livin’ is Easy 
Thanks, IBT! 


Those Contract Dollars Have Provided 
A Lot Over the Years 


What’s the best buy for your buck 
when it comes to investing hard-to- 
come-by paycheck dollars? 

The Dues You Pay Every Month to 
Your Teamster Local! 

Vacations, evenings free to cook 
out or relax with family and friends, 
the annual Labor Day parade, the 
local union picnic, summer camp for 
the kids, a trip to the beach financed 
by a good union-member’s paycheck 
—none of them would be possible 
without a union contract. 

Sure, non-union workers may en- 
joy some of these things, too, but 
remember that without unions, none 
of us would have had them in the 
first place. The five-day week, vaca- 
tion pay, the eight-hour day, job 
security—all were unheard-of lux- 
uries when Teamsters organized 
more than 80 years ago to protect 
workers’ rights. 

Now, thanks to the Teamsters and 
other unions like ours, such 
benefits are the norm, not the ex- 
ception. So, this summer, when 
you’re enjoying the cool breezes, 
think about your union; it 
helps make your leisure 
time possible. That 
union card means 
alot,onthejob meets 
and off. # 


Teamsters 
Canadian Conference Ses Teamsters 


Contercaes Can 


Teamsters 


Targeting the Issues, 
Tackling Today’s Problems, 
Preparing for 
Tomorrow’s Challenges 


Key IBT Sessions 
Ensure Our Team's 
Up to the Task 


Canadian Conference, Brewery & 
Soft Drink Conference, Pennsylvania 
Conference and Carhaul Confabs 
Top the List 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


pring in Washington has 
Ss a burst of activity not 

only in Congress, but 
within the International Union. 
Conference and division meet- 
ings have taken place around 
the country, many of which I 
have attended to address the 
Teamster delegates. 

Solidarity has always been 
an important element of the 
American trade union move- 
ment and a theme that has 
been stressed repeatedly at 
many of these meetings. 

We in the Teamsters need 
now more than ever to be uni- 
fied and in step on all fronts, 
working with each other toward 
common goals and aspirations 
that affect all working men and 
women. Thus unified, we can 
better focus on the problems 
that confront labor as we ap- 
proach America’s 21st century. 

Many in labor today seek to 
do their own thing, often inde- 
pendently marching to a differ- 
ent drummer. 

My approach has always 
been if one of us has a prob- 
lem, we all have a problem. 
This applies not only within the 
Teamsters and among each of 
our conferences and our divi- 
sions, but also within the entire 
house of labor. That is why 
within the past month I did not 
hesitate to become the first 
union to endorse the New York 
City strike by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees. 

United through solidarity we 
can achieve so much more for 
all workers throughout Amer- 
ica. 

There is no question that the 
Teamsters Union, aside from be- 
ing the largest union in the free 
trade movement, is also the 
most diverse, representing every 
type of worker in America. 

In our diversity, however, we 
must find threads of common- 
ality through which we can 


weave sensible and effective 
solutions to problems that pla- 
gue the labor movement. 

As I have traveled around the 
U.S. and Canada I have wit- 
nessed firsthand this new feel- 
ing of solidarity and brother- 
hood that is coming back into 
our union. It is heartening to 
me because unity has always 
been the keystone of our 
strength as an International 
Union. 

The issue before the Con- 
gress today that will most 
sorely test our strength and sol- 
idarity is that of tax reform. 
There are winners and losers in 
any effort to restructure the tax 
code. 

I have carefully studied the 
President's tax reform package, 
and while we commend him for 
his foresight and courage for 
grappling with this immense is- 
sue that deeply affects all 
Americans, there is no question 
that there are parts of the tax 
reform bill the Teamsters can- 
not support. 

While some constructive 
changes have been proposed, 
including the reduction in mar- 
ginal tax rates, the elimination 
of tax brackets and the cut in 
capital gains tax, Teamsters 
must vehemently oppose taxa- 
tion of fringe benefits, the elim- 
ination of the state and local 
tax deduction and taxing unem- 
ployment benefits. 

As I wrote in a letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan, these worker ben- 
efits are not loopholes or 
schemes to avoid paying taxes. 
They are hard earned benefits 
that improve the fabric of social 
life in America. We strongly be- 
lieve that Congress will do well 
to consider instituting a tax that 
would penalize American corpo- 
rations that move their opera- 
tions to foreign shores in search 
of cheap labor. To raise needed 
tax revenue, the Administration 


From the 
General 
President 


Jackie Presser 


and Congress should consider a 
surcharge on American corpora- 
tions that leave and, in their 
wake, abandon American jobs. 

Another area of the tax pack- 
age that concerns me is that 
many of our vital smokestack 
industries such as steel, rubber, 
paper, metals and mining will 
lose the investment tax credit, 
pushing their taxes way up. 
Historically, these industries 
have been the backbone of 
America and the source of mil- 
lions of jobs. 

In short, we believe any effort 
to change the tax code should 
address itself to the ongoing 
problems of the decline of 
smokestack industries and the 
export of American jobs over- 
seas. Teamsters will be in the 
forefront in this fight to protect 
our workers and to make cer- 
tain that the tax code becomes 
more fair, simple and sensible. 


Fraternally, 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Fourth Canadian Conference Is 
A Testament to Brotherhood Felt 
Across the Teamsters’ Borders 


meeting of the Canadian 

Conference of Teamsters 
convened in Ottawa, Ontario in 
early June. The three-day ses- 
sion featured several speakers, 
reports and resolutions, as well 
as the premiere showing of a 
new film on Canadian Team- 
sters produced by the Canadian 
Conference. 

The proceedings opened on 
Monday, June 3, with a wel- 
come by Charles Thibault, pres- 
ident of Ontario Joint Council 
52, who was followed by Con- 
ference Chairman Senator Ed- 
ward Lawson, who addressed 
the conclave telling delegates, 
“Now, more than ever, marks a 
time to come together—to over- 
come our diversities.” 


TT: fourth conference-wide 


Marching Together 


Lawson also introduced Jim 
McCambly, representing the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, 
who brought fraternal greet- 
ings. McCambly also empha- 
sized the theme of “Labor—To- 
gether,” stating that in Canada 
Teamsters are a totally autono- 
mous union. He stated, “These 
are times of change and chal- 
lenge, and we must join hands 
and get together for a more pos- 
itive labor movement for tomor- 
row’s future.” 

McCambly said that in Can- 
ada, as in the U.S., labor is 
being challenged and attacked 
on many fronts, and he con- 
cluded that the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labour welcomes 
Teamster support. 

Keynote speaker of the con- 
ference was International Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
who met with delegates 
throughout the week and spoke 
on the values of Teamsters 
Union membership and the 


trade union movement in North 
America. 

“The Canadian Conference 
has really delivered for its 
membership,” Jackie stated. 
“This includes increased 
wages, improved working con- 
ditions, substantial fringe bene- 
fits—and generally a better 
quality of life for Canadian 
Teamsters as we prepare to en- 
ter the 21st Century. 

Jackie praised the Canadian 
Conference and Director Law- 
son for expanding its services 
in the areas of research, educa- 
tion, health and safety, govern- 
ment and human relations, as 
well as for establishing retiree 
chapters throughout Canada for 
retired Teamsters. 

In his message, Jackie 
brought his “Buy American” 
campaign to Canada, replete 
with posters and brochures, em- 
phasizing that Canada and the 
U.S. are joined in a commonal- 
ity since both are adversely af- 
fected by a loss of jobs through 
foreign imports and multina- 
tionals which take their indus- 
tries to foreign shores where la- 
bor is cheap. 


‘Buy North American’ 


“This is a ‘Buy North Ameri- 
can’ effort that means not only 
encouraging people to buy 
goods made in our countries, 
but also keeping jobs in the 
U.S. and Canada before they 
slip out the back door to foreign 
shores. We are going to do 
everything we can to prevent a 
further erosion of jobs, and we 
will be working closely with 
both of our governments,” 
Presser said. 

Speaking of the disastrous 
trend in both countries toward a 
non-union environment, Jackie 


stated that he was concerned 
about what is going to happen. 
“We must get together and use 
our strength; we are in a war 
but we know who our enemy is. 
Give us your support; give and 
you will get much in return. 
That is what this International 
Union is all about.” 

Presser also praised Director 
Lawson, a vice president on the 
IBT General Executive Board, 
for being one of the outstanding 
supporters of International pro- 
grams, availing the Canadian 
Conference of the many serv- 
ices available at the IBT. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis who, like the 
General President, attended 
each of the three day-long ses- 
sions, stated in his address that 
he was proud of the Canadian 
Conference, which has nearly 
doubled in membership since 
its beginnings and very proud 
to be in a leadership position 
with a union that had just nego- 
tiated three of the best con- 
tracts anywhere without any 
givebacks (National Master 
Freight, Carhaulers and UPS). 
He urged Canadian members to 
become more involved in politi- 
cal programs and to participate 
in political activities similar to 
DRIVE. “Today,” Weldon told 
the delegates, “we not only 
must fight management for 
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Scenes from the Canadian Confer- 
ence. At top right Conference Direc- 
tor Lawson and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Mathis share a light mo- 
ment. Bilingual translation equip- 
ment is used below by V.P. Cox. 
Delegates also heard from General 
President Presser, Senator Lawson 
and his fellow conference directors, 
Vice Presidents Robert Holmes, Joe 
Morgan and Arnie Weinmeister. 
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CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


good contracts, but we are con- 
tinually fighting government for 
our fair share.” 

In the course of the confer- 
ence, reports were given from 
various committees and mem- 
bers of the Canadian Confer- 
ence staff. 

Dr. Ron Douglas, director of 
research for the Canadian Con- 
ference, reported on the state of 
the Canadian economy and 
made some predictions about 
the near future. Pointing out 
that their economy is now grow- 
ing again, he noted that there 
has been little noticeable 
change as affects labor. Doug- 
las predicted that inflation 
would continue to decline, but 
that unemployment remains a 
big worry. He predicted that un- 
employment, which has been 
over 11%, would decline by only 
a half percent in the near future 
and may not go below 10 per- 
Cent a: 

Robert Robichaud, executive 
assistant to the director of the 
Canadian Conference, also ad- 
dressed the delegates, empha- 
sizing the many changes in 
Canada in the labor movement 
and the differences resulting 
from deregulation of the truck- 
ing industry. He warned that or- 
ganizing must become refined 
since large industries are de- 
clining and government is now 
assisting small businesses, 
which adversely affects unioni- 
zation. 

Eugene Burroughs, director of 
the IBT Investments Depart- 
ment, featured a slide presenta- 
tion on Teamster investments, 
management of Teamster mon- 


ies, and growth and returns 
that have been realized in re- 
cent years. Burroughs pointed 
out that through prudent man- 
agement in the past 16 years 
Teamster programs have out- 
performed 90 percent of other 
funds and that federal govern- 
ment funds don't compare with 
Teamster investments. He de- 
tailed total investment returns 
for the delegates and offered 
further information on the man- 
agement of Teamster monies. 

In the final report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, its Chair- 
man Jim Phelan announced that 
just under 400 delegates and 
guests had attended the Cana- 
dian Conference meeting. Fol- 
lowing this report the delegates 
voted on several resolutions in- 
cluding a unanimous endorse- 
ment of Jackie and Weldon and 
the entire General Executive 
Board. 

Several members of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board attended 
the conference including Vice 
Presidents Robert Holmes, Joe 
Morgan, Arnie Weinmeister, 
Louis Peick, Maurice Schurr, 
John Cleveland and Jack Cox, 
as well as International Trustee 
Frank Matula. 

Summing up the conference, 
Canadian Director Ed Lawson 
expressed his feelings and ap- 
preciation in saying, “I think 
this has been a highly success- 
ful meeting. As we embark on 
our future endeavors in the 
Teamsters and the labor move- 
ment, we can carry with us a 
strong feeling that things will 
be better as a result of meet- 
ings like this. It is good and 
healthy to hear different voices, 
varying opinions, and even di- 
versity in the course of such 
meetings. Indeed, that is why 
we meet on such occasions: to 
hear all the opinions and 
expressions of concern of our 
membership. As we conclude, it 
is even more important to know 
that because of the input from 
the many delegates in attend- 
ance, we can now pull together, 
stronger and more effective, as- 
piring to better goals for a bet- 
ter future for all.” 


aa resounding suc- |} 
A cess” is the only 
way to describe the 
recent annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Conference of 
Teamsters, held June 10-12 in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
With more than 250 delegates | 
in attendance, the three-day 
session marked the affiliate’s — 
second statewide convention | 
since the conference was char- 
tered in 1984. The Pennsylvania 


Conference—the newest of the | . 


IBT’s state conferences—brings 
together members of 55 locals 
from across the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Representing some 
140,000 active Teamster mem- | 
bers, it is one of the largest of — 
the union’s 10 state conferenciag 
Delegates were welcomed to 
the opening session by Thomas 
B. Griffith, president of host city 
Local 776, Harrisburg. 
Following his welcome, opel: 
ing remarks were offered by $ 
Conference President John P. ( 
Morris and Conference Secre- 
tary-Treasurer James R. Beros. 
Both Pennsylvania officers re- | 
viewed for convention atten- 
dees the conference's accom- 
plishments during the past- | 
year, and outlined for membe!s © 
the plans and programs that 
have been set for the calendar 
year ahead. | 
. 


Political Action Urged 


Conference President Morris 
highlighted, in particular, ‘ 
Pennsylvania Teamsters’ in- 
volvement in public affairs, p 
litical action and legislative 
programs—all of which have _ 
been key target areas of partic 
pation for the Pennsylvania 
Conference. | 

An impressive list of Team- 
ster leaders, state politicians 
and civic dignitaries were on 
hand to address convention- 
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goers at the informative ses- 
sions. From the significant 
number of incumbent legisla- 
tors and political candidates in 
attendance, it is clear that the 
Pennsylvania Conference has 
ably achieved its goal of estab- 
lishing the Teamsters as a rec- 
ognized and influential force in 
the state political arena. 

Among the speakers on the 
convention agenda were U.S. 
Senator Arlen Specter (R-Pa.); 
State Senators Clarence Bell (R) 
and Vincent Fumo (D); Auditor 
General of Pennsylvania Don 
Bailey, the highest elected 
Democrat in the state; James 
Manderino, Democratic majority 
leader for the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives; Sena- 
tor Edward Zemtrelli, minority 
leader of the State Senate; and 
State Representative Dwight Ev- 
ons of Philadelphia, a member 
of the State House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Also on hand to address the 
elegates were Robert Casey, 
Candidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania and former state Audi- 
tor General; Leroy S. Zimmer- 

man, Pennsylvania's first 
elected Attorney General, who 
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gratefully acknowledged Team- 
sters’ support of his candidacy; 
and Tom Owens, organizing di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Building 
and Construction Trades De- 
partment and a former director 
of the Teamsters Construction 
Division. 

Joining Teamsters at a well- 
attended reception held during 
the convention were Pennsylva- 
nia Lt. Governor William Scran- 
ton, Jr., a majority of the mem- 
bers of the State House and 
Senate, and a number of 
judges, civic and community 
leaders from throughout the 
state. 


Convention business centered 
on the passage of several im- 
portant resolutions aimed at 
protecting Teamster jobs and 
welfare in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania and at the national level. 
In their resolutions, delegates 
agreed to: 

Seek an amendment to the 
Pennsylvania Public Employees 
Act which would allow workers 
the right to bargain for an 
agency shop; 


Protest changes in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
which have had an adverse af- 
fect on workers and unions; 

Oppose mandatory bottle 
laws, both state and local, 
which could adversely affect 
Teamsters employed in the beer 
industry; and 

Oppose the state bill which 
attempts to deregulate the taxi- 
cab industry in Pennsylvania. 

IBT General President Jackie 
Presser, final speaker at the 
convention, headed the list of 
Teamster leaders who attended 
the conference session. Joining 
the International's leader at the 
Harrisburg meeting were Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don Mathis, International Vice 
Presidents Joseph Trerotola and 
Maurice Schurr, and IBT Direc- 
tor of Legislative Affairs Dave 
Sweeney. 

In stirring remarks at the fi- 
nal session, Jackie stressed the 
continuing importance of the 
IBT’s “Buy American” cam- 
paign, and urged Pennsylvania 
Teamsters to give their solid 
support to the International's ef- 
forts with this program. 

Commending the group on its 
pacesetting endeavors in rep- 
resenting Teamster members— 
from organizing and training to 
legislative action and political 
education—General President 
Presser extended sincere praise 
both to conference members 
and their leadership for accom- 
plishing so much in a relatively 
short time. 

Jackie also emphasized that, 
“the IBT is engaged in an all- 
out effort to revitalize the Amer- 
ican labor movement... . We 
are taking the Teamsters into 
the 2lst Century, and we are 
fortunate to have Johnny Morris, 
Jim Beros and the Pennsylvania 
Conference with us.” 


eeting in quadrennial 

session, nearly 100 dele- 

gates and alternates to 
the Teamsters National Brewery 
and Soft Drink Conference, 
U.S.A. and Canada, pondered 
the state of their industry and 
focused on ways in which affili- 
ates can better confront the 
challenges ahead. 

Conference Director/Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Charles Klare 
chaired the four-day session, 
held in Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada the week of June ll, as- 
sisted by International Repre- 
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sentative and Co-Chairman 
John Hoh. 

Delegates were welcomed to 
the conference's first Canadian 
meeting by Louis Lacroix, presi- 
dent of Quebec Teamsters Joint 
Council 91 and Recording Secre- 
tary of the Brewery and Soft 
Drink Conference, who later in 
the week gave an upbeat report 
on brewery and soft drink in- 
dustry progress across Canada. 

Delegates got a “tell it like it 
is” view of recent events 
throughout the meeting. Confer- 
ence Director Klare synopsized 


the intensive nine-month round 
of negotiations that has occu- 
pied conference officers, report- 
ing on successful settlements 
with Anheuser-Busch, Miller, 
Stroh’s and Nabisco Brands. 
Terming the last four years “a 
real Mt. St. Helen’s eruption in 
brewing,” Klare warned of 
“creeping prohibition” plaguing 
the industry, brought about by 
increases in state drinking age 
laws and spoke of the trends 
toward non-union distribution 
of beer and wholesale deliver- 
ies of soft drinks, both of which 
jeopardize our contracts. The 
Teamster leader said that only 
if the conference remains strong 
will it be able to overcome the 
challenges ahead. Subsequent 
speakers supported that view. 
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Keynote speaker for the Brew- 
ery and Soft Drink session was 
IBT Vice President and Central 
Conference Director Robert 
Holmes. Holmes emphasized 
the growth of anti-union senti- 
ment in the country, the big de- 
cline in union membership in 
recent years, and the tougher 
times in today’s very competi- 
tive brewing industry, as he 
urged delegates to vigorously 
defend the rights of their mem- 
bers and negotiate good condi- 
tions for them, but not to “get 
greedy,” or “put themselves out 
of business” by failing to face 
reality. 

Retired IBT General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling, 
warmly called “the father of the 
Brewery Conference” by Klare, 
was a special guest. 

Noting the decline in the 
number of breweries and the 
trend toward conglomerate op- 
erations in brewing today that 
“don't give a damn about you,” 
Schoessling said Teamsters’ 
only recourse is to stand to- 
gether. 

“One way to better things is 
for labor to become stronger, 
more militant in the halls of 
Congress. Keep your chin up 
and fight like hell for what 
you've got,” this brewery vet- 
eran suggested. “If we don’t do 
that, we are lost.” 

IBT Legislative Director Dave 
Sweeney pulled no punches 
either. Reporting on just how 
much this key IBT division has 
to lose in the current Congress, 
Sweeney touched on five issues 
brewery and soft drink dele- 
gates will have to watch 
closely, among them, proposed 
“fairness in alcohol advertis- 
ing” legislation, possible action 
on the Malt Brand Intercompeti- 
tion Act, and current proposals 
to tax workers’ fringe benefits. 

Sweeney stated the union's 
unequivocal opposition to 
any fringe benefit taxation, urg- 
ing, “If you have never written 
a letter to your member of Con- 
gress in your life, write now. 
This proposal is going to get 
into your pocket.” 

“Nobody, when it comes to 
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tax action, is in greater jeop- 
ardy than the beer, wine and 
soft drink industries,” Sweeney 
said, urging delegates to start 
protecting their own best inter- 
ests by joining DRIVE and get- 
ting active politically. 

Longtime Brewery and Soft 
Drink Conference Attorney Phil 
Sipser scared the wits out of 
Brewery and Soft Drink dele- 
gates as he described the 
deeply anti-labor atmosphere in 
the country today. 

Noting the virtual deluge of 
anti-union material around the 
country, and the stacking of the 
Supreme Court, the NLRB, the 
Circuit Courts and Federal Dis- 
trict Courts with anti-union and 
conservatively minded individu- 
als, Sipser said bluntly, “We 
are in serious trouble.” 

Sipser said this is apparent 
every time we sit down at the 
bargaining table these days 
and negotiate benefits and 
fringes, because every time we 
achieve certain goals, we find 
them quickly taken away at the 
political table. 

He suggested we fight the big 
business and anti-union forces 
against us by promoting “unity 
among the trade union move- 
ment to fight our common ene- 
mies” and by becoming part- 
ners in the political process, 
exercising political power and 
sitting in positions of power. “In 
the absence of a vibrant, vigor- 
ous, dynamic trade union move- 
ment, we will have nothing,” he 
concluded. 

International Representative 


John Hoh also reported to dele- 
gates on the recent national 
contract negotiations, as well 
as the Quality of Work Life pro- 
grams being introduced at 
some breweries. 

Hoh recently visited Japan to 
study such systems there, and 
returned unconvinced that such 
systems can truly work in the 
American workplace. "This is 
an anti-union country,” Hoh 
said. “If we permit this kind of 
encroachment on our right to 
defend workers’ rights, we may 
find ourselves out of business.” 

Hoh suggested today's tough 
negotiating climate is a direct 
result of a market in decline 
and damaging legislation, in- 
cluding efforts to increase the 
drinking age and tax legisla- 
tion. Asserting that we are 
being “pushed out of work by 
legislation,” Hoh declared that, 
“as long as you don’t stop feel- 
ing the way the guy with the 
overalls on feels, the union will 
be preserved.” 

“You have heard tough stuff 
here,” Klare told delegates at 
the conclusion of the speakers’ 
remarks. “The kind of thing 
they are trying to do to us in 
the labor field is scary stuff. If 
we do not rise to the problem 
and meet it head on, we will be 
wiped out. They want to take 
away our strength, will to fight 
and our power. Big business 
wants to compete by reducing 
our standard of living. 

“But I know Teamsters,” he 
added, “and they are not going 
to give up their homes and their 


BREWERY 
standards of living without a 
fight.” 

Delegates’ discussions during 
the week touched on many 
other issues, among them: a 
proposed bottle deposit surtax 
bill in New York, continuing 
problems with transshipments, 
new technologies revolutioniz- 
ing both industries, state deposit 
laws, and problems facing the 
soft drink industry with automa- 
tion and conglomerate operation. 

To meet these challenges, 
delegates enacted several reso- 
lutions, among them: 

© A resolution urging the IBT 
General Executive Board to give 
its Support to a Brewery Confer- 
ence organizing effort against 
the Coors Brewery. 

© A pledge of strong support 
and assistance to Chicago 
Teamsters Local 744, which is 
currently boycotting Coca-Cola 
in that city to resolve a negoti- 
ating impasse in the face of the 
company’s efforts to break the 
union. 

e Aresolution urging Interna- 
tional Union, area conference 
and local union support in 
bringing all local unions with 
brewery and soft drink interests 
into the trade conference, and 

© Aresolution, responding to 
prospective beer advertising 
equal-time public service ad 
legislation, pledging delegate 
support for a study of the 
causes of alcoholism, leading 
to a program to aid individuals 
in conquering it. 

Along with policy questions 
to consider, delegates also had 
much procedural business to 
accomplish. 

Delegates reelected Klare as 
Secretary-Treasurer/Director, 
Louis Lacroix as Recording Sec- 
retary, as well as all incumbent 
policy committee members. 

The conference's constitution 
and bylaws, restructured a few 
years back after a merger with 
the Brewery Workers to accom- 
modate the needs of both 
groups, was again restructured 
at this session to bring it more 
in line with the governing docu- 
ments of other IBT divisions. 
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We're Proud to Support Our Vets! 


s a part of the Teamsters’ 
continuing national 
emphasis on jobs pro- 
grams to aid all Amer- 

icans, we're proud to say that 
we're in the vanguard of ef- 
forts to provide special sup- 
port for a vitally important 
group of Americans—service 
veterans who have helped de- 
fend their country. 

Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser is a mem- 
ber of the Committee for Em- 
ployer Support of Veteran 
Employment (CESVE), a group 
operating under the aegis of 
the Veterans Administration. 
On behalf of all Teamsters, he 
recently pledged under a 
Statement of Support with the 
committee that the Teamsters 
would help veterans receive 
the recognition and work op- 
portunities they so greatly de- 
serve in return for their dedi- 
cation to their nation. 

Veterans prove to be good 
employees, having had their 
skills honed through years of 
experience and discipline. 
Getting employers committed 
to the cause is a key goal for 
CESVE and the IBT. Our mem- 
bers can help by encouraging 
their employers to support the 
idea of employing veterans. 


NMFA Challenge Dropped 


eamsters covered by the 
y National Master Freight 

Agreement received good 
news last month with the an- 
nouncement that U.S. District 
Court Judge Charles R. Richey 
had dismissed a request by a 
few disgruntled employees to 
invalidate the Teamsters’ new 
three-year agreement with the 
trucking industry. 

In an effort to settle the legal 
challenge to the contract, Judge 
Richey approved instead an 
agreement worked out between 
the Teamsters Union and law- 
yers for the members involved 
in the suit, that provides for the 
participation of “casual” work- 
ers in future contract ratifica- 
tion votes. 

Under the pact, the IBT 
agrees to make eligible to vote 
any part-time workers in good 
standing employed for at least 
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80 days during the calendar 
year preceding the year in 
which a national referendum or 
any midterm modifications of 
the current pact occur. ] 
Under terms of the negotiated 
settlement, each local union 
will make available information 
on the number of part-time 
workers employed and the IBT 
agrees to give notice of any 
change in its policies on voting 
eligibility at least nine months 
before any national ratification 
vote. Casuals, in turn, are 
asked to maintain records of 
their employment as casuals 
and provide such information to 
IBT local unions on request. As 
a result of the settlement, both 
sides agree to honor the new 
agreement as a “valid, binding \ 
contract...lawfully in full force 
and effect in accordance with 
its terms.” 
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Teamster Locals Approve $30 Million 
Plant Closing Agreement with Stroh 


he closing of any busi- 

T ness is a sad event, but a 
recent agreement between 

Detroit Teamster Locals 181 and 
1038 and the Stroh Brewery over 
a brewery closing in Detroit, 
providing more than $30 million 
in severance benefits, has sal- 
vaged a bad situation. The 
agreement was negotiated by 
Teamsters Union leaders and 
company officials after Stroh 
announced February 8 that it 
would close the firm's flagship 
plant this spring. Stroh blamed 
the plant's age and overcapac- 
ity in the brewing industry for 
its decision to close the brew- 
ery. 


Bad Situation, Fair Pact 


Ed Smith, president of Team- 
sters Local 181, called the agree- 
ment “fair and equitable.” 
Smith negotiated the agreement 
along with Robert Knox, presi- 
dent of Local 1038, Ron Jurczak, 
vice president of Local 181, and 
Frank Palmeri, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 181. All-of the 
Teamster negotiators praised 
the company for “acting respon- 
sibly” during negotiations. 

The negotiations were ini- 
tially arranged by IBT Vice 
President Robert Holmes. 
Holmes also asked Michigan 
Joint Council 43 Brewery and 
Soft Drink Director Harold 
Bondy to sit in on negotiations 
and assist the Teamster negoti- 
ators. Gerry Miller and Ken 
Dau-Schmidt, counsels for the 
Michigan joint council also par- 
ticipated in the meetings. 

In the early negotiating ses- 
sions the Teamster negotiating 
team sought ways to keep the 
plant open. Once it was estab- 
lished that the company consid- 
ered its decision to close the 
plant irrevocable, the Teamster 
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negotiators concentrated on ob- 
taining the best possible pack- 
age of severance benefits for 
their members. 

A major concern for the nego- 
tiators was that the Stroh retire- 
ment fund contained 10-15 mil- 
lion dollars less than the 
employee's vested pension ben- 
efits because contributions had 
been made to the fund on the 
assumption that the employees 
would not receive benefits until 
they reached age 62. Early in 
the negotiations the Teamster 
negotiating team secured a 
promise, guaranteed by the 
parent company of the Stroh 
Brewery Company, that Stroh 
would pay one million dollars 
per month into the retirement 
fund until all retirement bene- 
fits could be paid. All Team- 
sters at the Detroit Stroh Brew- 
ery will receive the full value of 
their retirement benefit soon af- 
ter the closing of the plant. The 
lump sum retirement benefits 
vary with the number of cred- 
ited years of service, with the 
highest payment being $79,595. 


Rights Safeguarded 


Other major benefits for the 
members of Teamster Locals 181 
and 1038 included: 

© Early retirement for mem- 
bers with 10 years of service 
who reach age 60 by the end of 
1985. 

e Severance pay of $200 per 
year of service, with a mini- 
mum payment of $1,000, for 
each member. 

e Full medical and life insur- 
ance coverage for six months 
after the closing of the plant. 

® Dental and vision coverage 
for three months after the termi- 
nation date of each member. 

e Preferential hiring status at 


other Stroh Breweries or at any 
new Stroh Brewery in Michigan 
or Ohio. 

® Job placement services. 

© The payment of all contrac- 
tual benefits, such as vacation 
pay and personal day benefits, 
within 60 days after the closing. 

e Vesting of members’ retire- 
ment benefits as if the brewery 
had stayed open and employed 
the members throughout the re- 
maining two years of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 


Concern for Image Helped 


The Teamsters’ negotiating 
team estimated that at a mini- 
mum the plant closing agree- 
ment provided $20 million in 
additional benefits and retire- 
ment funding for their members 
and provided for payout of $10 
million already in Stroh’s retire- 
ment fund. 

Teamster negotiators attrib- 
uted much of their success to 
the potential impact of public 
opinion on the company’s sales. 
“The company was very sensi- 
tive to the fact that how they 
treated our members in closing 
the plant would affect their cor- 
porate image and sales,” said 
Robert Knox. 

The attitudes of Teamster 
members and officials involved 
were perhaps best summarized 
by Robert Holmes. “It’s a shame 
these things have to happen, 
and they happen all too fre- 
quently lately, but when they 
do, you just have to make the 
best of them. In this case the 
company acted responsibly and 
our negotiating team succeeded 
in getting a very good closing 
package from the company. The 
Teamsters have done as well as 
any union, and far better than 
most, in protecting our mem- 
bers in such cases.” 


Teamster Carhaulers Meet in St. Louis, 


Move to Adopt Agreement 


he IBT negotiating com- 

mittee for the National 

Automobile Transporters 
1985 contract talks traveled to 
St. Louis early last month to 
present the terms of a tentative 
agreement to the representa- 
tives of nearly 100 local unions 
affected by the contract. 

IBT Vice President Walter 
Shea, chairman of the National 
Negotiating Committee, pre- 
sided over morning and after- 
noon sessions on June 6 to ex- 
plain the terms of the new 
contract to local union officials 
who moved to accept the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that 
the contract be ratified. 

At both meetings, Teamsters 
Union officers pored over every 
detail of the contract, discuss- 
ing non-economic as well as 
economic items, before break- 
ing up into smaller groups to 
examine the regional supple- 
ments to the contract. 

During the nearly six hours of 
discussion, Vice President Shea 
led the Teamster carhaul repre- 
sentatives through the agree- 
ment article-by-article and an- 
swered each and every 
question directed at him from 
the floor. “This is the best con- 
tract we could possibly get,” 
Shea told the group. “Indeed, it 
may be the single best contract 
in the entire International. 
We've been knocking heads 
with management for months to 
get a contract that won't neces- 
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sitate review and that fully pro- 
tects our members’ interests,” 
he concluded, before moving for 
its adoption by the screening 
committees. 

The terms of the new agree- 
ment bear out Shea’s analysis. 
The new pact provides a 60¢ 
wage increase for hourly paid 
employees for each year of the 
three-year contract, with the in- 
crease coming due on the first 
day of June. Drivers will receive 
a 3-l2¢ per loaded mile increase 
each year of the agreement. 
Flat rates and zone rates are in- 
creased 5% the first year and 
4.5% each of the next two years 
of the agreement. 

In addition to those pay 
gains, loading additives and 
skid drop payments were also 
increased. Health and welfare 
and pension fund contributions 
will be, pending ratification, 10¢ 
per hour, or $4 per week, higher 
for each year of the agreement. 

The Teamster negotiators 
also erected an effective shield 
against erosion of wages by in- 
flation. If it is determined that 
the cost-of-living formula gener- 
ates more than the annual in- 
crease plus the 10¢ per hour 
health and welfare and pension 
contributions on June 1, 1986 and 
June 1, 1987, then stipulated con- 
tractual protections for the car- 
haulers will automatically be 
triggered. The employees will 
receive their annual increase in 
addition to the difference be- 


tween the annual increase and 
the amount generated by the 
cost-of-living formula. 

One of the most important 
new provisions of this year's 
contract is the deletion of the 
“running mile” for trips less 
than 1,100 miles to the first drop 
in all area conferences except 
the Western Conference or on 
runs either into or out of the 
Western Conference. 

Article 22 of the old agree- 
ment, which provided for “com- 
petitive review” and has been a 
source of deep dissatisfaction 
for carhaul employees, is also 
deleted under the new pact. 

Finally, the new contract also 
inserts strong and effective lan- 
guage very similar to that 
found in the new National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement to deal 
with the employer scheme of 
double-breasting. 

The new carhaulers agree- 
ment is a tribute to the skill 
and persistence of Vice Presi- 
dent Shea and the entire Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee 
which worked long and hard to 
obtain a settlement. 

In adherence to the demo- 
cratic mail referendum process, 
ballots were sent out to the 
membership on June 14 and 
were due to be returned by July 
8, giving the membership sev- 
eral weeks to evaluate the 
package. Results of the ballot- 
ing will be reported in the next 
issue of International Teamster. 
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Senior Teamsters Rally for Their Rights! 


eamster retirees from 

dk throughout the state of 

Michigan really showed 
their state legislators the kind 
of numbers they can marshal 
when they showed up en masse 
with other retirees as partici- 
pants in the 1985 Michigan Sen- 
ior Power Day rally at the State 
Capitol. 

Teamsters comprised one of 
the largest contingents among 
the 6,000 senior citizens who 
marched on Lansing recently to 
demand adequate health care 
proposals from the state legis- 
lature as well as close attention 
to senior citizens’ needs at the 
U.S. Capitol in Washington by 
the Michigan delegation. 

A key speaker at the event 
was U.S. Senator John Heinz (R- 
Pa.). Heinz was introduced by 
Michigan Teamsters Retirees 
Clubs’ Jack White as the sena- 
tor who has called upon his col- 
leagues to help shatter “the 
hideous and debilitating stereo- 
types of ageism that creep into 
every facet of our lives.” 

As chairman of the Special 
Senate Subcommittee on Aging, 
Heinz has concentrated his ef- 
forts in three major areas: 
health, economic security and 
employment opportunities for 
older Americans. In the area of 
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health care reform, for exam- 
ple, Heinz has endorsed Medi- 
care’s payment of enrollment 
costs into prepaid health plans 
such as health maintenance or- 
ganizations; changes in Medic- 
aid reimbursement policies 
which result in “unnecessary 
institutional placement,” and 
tax credits for those caring for 
chronically ill family members, 
among other proposals. 

Also on hand to pledge their 
continuing support for the 
needs of Michigan's senior citi- 
zens were Governor James 
Blanchard, State Senate Major- 
ity Leader William Faust and 
Speaker of the State House 
Gary Owens, along with a 
number of union and commu- 
nity leaders. 

Teamsters have a long record 
of militancy in demanding sen- 
iors’ rights. IBT Vice President 
Robert Holmes was, in fact, one 
of those instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Michigan Council of 
Senior Citizens many years 
ago, while the Teamsters De- 
partment for Retiree Affairs has 
quickly become a most vocal 
representative of senior Team- 
sters’ needs. 

With health care costs fast 
outpacing the rate of inflation, 
and senior citizens feeling that 
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burden most severely, paying 
as they do an estimated 20% of 
their total incomes for health 
care costs, the focal point of 
this rally was right on. Senior 
Teamsters, along with others 
involved, agreed strongly with 
the set of goals and actions 
geared toward health care cost 
containment that had been 
adopted by the Senior Power 
Day Steering Committee, as 
part of an “8 for the 80's” legis- 
lative shopping list. 


“Enough is enough—we can 
no longer bear the burden of 
rising health care costs. We 
want action and we will work 
with you to address this major 
societal problem,” those rally- 
ing were saying to Governor 
Blanchard and legislative lead- 
ers as they converged on the 
state capitol. 


This ninth Michigan senior 
citizens’ Senior Power Day was 
the most successful ever. Each 
year the ranks have grown, the 
voices have been raised more 
loudly and greater attention to 
the needs of retirees has re- 
sulted. Teamster power—in 
Michigan, as well as in the rest 
of the U.S. and Canada, is 
being lent to causes that bene- 
fit us all. 
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Airline Division Wins Big 


at USAIR 


he IBT Airline Division 
has just negotiated a con- 
tract that makes fleet 
service employees at USAir the 
highest paid ramp workers any- 
where in the airline industry! 

The contract, covering Team- 
sters in Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Buffalo, calls 
for an hourly pay rate of $15.61 
as of July 1, 1985. A 51¢-to-61¢ 
an hour differential was also 
included in the new contract 
covering afternoon or night shift 
workers. 

This rate puts USAir Team- 
sters head-and-shoulders above 
others in the industry, compar- 
ing their pay to the rates, as of 
September 15, 1985, paid em- 
ployees doing the same work at 
other airlines, including: Ameri- 
can Airlines, $14.75/hour; 
United, $14.22; TWA, $14.25; 
Frontier, $13.95; Delta, $14.60, 
and Republic, $14.00. 

“This package establishes the 
IBT Airline Division as the real 
force to be reckoned with in this 
industry today,” said Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser of the new contract. 

“The contract was ratified 
overwhelmingly by our mem- 
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bers in a secret ballot—counted 
by their peers,” added Airline 
Division Director William F. 
Genoese, who led the Team- 
sters in collective bargaining 
with USAir. “The contract was 
fully explained by those who 
negotiated it at eight separate 
meetings of USAir people.” 

In addition to the best wages 
in the industry, the contract 
calls for improvements in pen- 
sions and the health and wel- 
fare program and a number of 
other items. Workers will also 
receive thousands of dollars in 
retroactive money since the 
contract is retroactive to July 1, 
1983. 


No Wage Concessions 


Teamster strength at the bar- 
gaining table was apparent 
during the negotiations, in 
which the company was forced 
to drop most of its original de- 
mands. 

Among the demands which 
USAir withdrew was one for an 
“A” and "B” wage structure, un- 
der which new hires would 
have been paid $653 a month 
less than current employees. 


The company also wanted a cut 
in shift pay, the elimination of 
double time, major cuts in va- 
cations, no shift premiums in 
vacation pay, a reduction in 
sick leave, no pay on the first 
day of any illness and no shift 
pay premium on sick days. All 
these demands were dropped. 

The USAir settlement came in 
the wake of a strike by the 
Transport Workers Union at Pan 
American World Airways which 
illustrated the problems facing 
airline workers in the current 
deregulated environment. 

The TWU was outfoxed and 
outmaneuvered by Pan Am 
management. The TWU backed 
itself into a strike at the end of 
February, and its members 
were on the picket lines for a 
month. 

The Teamsters did everything 
possible to help the striking 
workers. The 6,200 Teamsters 
employed at Pan Am honored 
the TWU picket lines, as did 
another 1,000 Teamsters in such 
backup jobs as skycaps, fuelers 
and truck drivers. 

“The Teamsters were working 
to protect the rights of every- 
one,” Genoese said. “The 
TITAN machine was used ex- 
tensively to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of our Pan Am locals all 
over the country.” 

Unfortunately, the ineptness 
shown by the TWU in backing 
itself into the strike continued 
during its negotiations with the 
company. It was forced to ac- 
cept an inferior contract which 
provided for a longer work day, 
eliminated the paid meal pe- 
riod and destroyed job security 
by allowing the company to re- 
place full-time workers with 
part-timers. 

The TWU’s international lead- 
ers had turned down a Team- 
ster invitation to engage in coa- 
lition bargaining with the 
company. They also rejected a 
Teamster proposal to buy Pan 
Am and to conduct a proxy fight 
to get more stock in the Em- 
ployee Stock Ownership Plan 
and to get greater representa- 
tion for the workers on Pan 
Am’‘s Board of Directors. E> 
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USAIR 


After the strike, many TWU 
members came to the Team- 
sters and said they felt the 
TWU was incapable of giving 
them proper representation. 

"A lot of unions in the airline 
business are not doing a good 
job,” Genoese said. “Many of 
them are small and independ- 
ent and don't have anything ap- 
proaching the strength of the 
Teamsters international um- 


brella. We have the reputation 
of being a strong, aggressive 
organization. We have proved 
this over and over again in situ- 
ations like those at Pan Am and 
USAir.” 

General President Jackie 
Presser has said that the Team- 
sters will certainly provide rep- 
resentation for any group in the 
airline field that wants it. 
“Teamsters have always been 
in the airline industry,” the 
union's head has said. “We 


give quality service and know 
what the people’s needs are. 
All they have to do is knock on 
the door, now or at any time in 
the future.” 

“Part of the problem,” adds 
Genoese, “is that some employ- 
ers and some airline unions 
have a factory mentality. That 
doesn't work in the airline busi- 
ness, because this is a people 
business. As Jackie says, 
‘Teamsters ARE people helping 
people!” 


Teamsters Lend Full Support 
To United Pilots’ Strike 


cting on the instructions 
A of General President 

Jackie Presser, the Team- 
sters gave all-out support to the 
recent strike by United Airlines 
pilots. 

The pilots, in fact, credited 
the Teamsters with helping 
them win a favorable settle- 
ment at the end of their 26-day 
walkout. 

On the eve of the strike, Air 
Line Pilots Association Presi- 
dent, Captain Henry Duffy, had 
approached the Teamsters’ 
Presser and asked for the 
union's support. 

Presser immediately replied 
that the pilots could count on 
the Teamsters to back them. 
Jackie also instructed William 
F. Genoese, director of the IBT 
Airline Division, to coordinate a 
nationwide program of assist- 
ance for the ALPA. 

Presser and Captain Duffy 
were in frequent contact 
throughout the strike as well. 

“The only way to be success- 
ful in the airline business,” 
Presser said, “is for all the 
unions to work together on be- 
half of the workers. If they don't 
stick together, employers will 
pick them off one at a time.” 

The International Association 
of Machinists, which represents 
United Airlines mechanics, did 
not support the pilots, however, 
and IAM members crossed the 
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strikers’ picket lines. 


"It was hard to believe that 
the IAM acted the way it did,” 
said Genoese. “The IAM leader- 
ship failed to realize that when 
one group of airline workers is 
fighting to maintain its wages, 
hours and working conditions, 
their fight is everybody's fight.” 


The Teamsters Airline Divi- 
sion has been working to bring 
all the airline unions together, 
and it has developed a particu- 
larly close relationship with the 
pilots. During a strike by the 
Transport Workers Union 
against Pan American World 
Airways in February and 
March, the Teamsters gave 
100% backing to the TWU. 
About 6,200 Teamsters em- 
ployed by Pan Am honored the 
TWU's picket lines, as did 1,000 
other Teamsters in such backup 
jobs as skycaps, fuelers, cargo 
handlers and truck drivers. 

“Any group of airline workers 
that asks for our help will get 
it,” Presser affirmed. “As good 
trade unionists, we will assist 
those who need our support.” 


In the strike by United Air- 
lines pilots, the economic is- 
sues were generally settled 
soon after the walkout began. 
The strike was prolonged 
largely because of difficulty in 
putting together a back-to-work 
agreement. 
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The pilots’ union wanted an 
agreement protecting everyone 
who honored its picket lines— 
including pilot trainees, flight 
attendants and workers who 
had been hired by the company 
as scabs but who then turned 
around and supported the pi- 
lots. 

The company wanted to strip 
away the strikers’ seniority 
rights and give super-seniority 
to scabs. 

Throughout the strike, Gen- 
oese worked closely with Team- 
ster locals in all cities served 
by United. Teamsters joined the 
pilots on their picket lines in 
some cities, and IBT members 
in such positions as skycaps, 
fuelers and cargo handlers 
stayed off the United property. 
There was solid Teamster sup- 
port for the pilots from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, with Team- 
sters especially active in such 
United hubs as New York City, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 

“The United strike and the 
Pan Am strike both showed how 
important it is for the airline 
unions to work together,” Gen- 
oese points out. “There have 
been rapid changes in the air- 
line industry as a result of de- 
regulation, and any union that 
does not keep on top of these 
changes will be unable to pro- 
tect the interests of its mem- 
bers.” 
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At Local 600, stewards came, they 
listened (here to Legislative Repre- 
sentative Tim Scully describing the 
sad plight facing labor legisla- 
tively) and they immediately 
started signing up new members for 
DRIVE in shops large and small 
throughout their area, with particu- 
lar early success among Yellow 
Freight and Roadway Express 
members. 


Local 891 Yellow Freight dock workers (above) and road drivers (below) 
were equally enthused about signing cards for the weekly checkoff. That 
DRIVE checkoff card Brother Jim McDaniel is signing could be his ticket to 


a better way of life, and he knows it! 
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DRIVE!'s NV 


o to a Teamster meeting 
G anywhere in the country 

these days and you'll 
hear the same thing—talk 
about the constant decimation 
of workers’ rights through the 
legislative process and how to 
remedy that problem. 

The Teamsters have a simple 
answer ready at hand: Join 
DRIVE! 

When workers read about a 
victory over the right-to-work 
forces in New Hampshire, an 
intensive Teamster effort to de- 
feat deregulation in Tennessee 
or a union appearance before a 
Congressional committee to 
state our stance on tax pro- 
posals, they know these events 
didn't happen by accident. They 
can see DRIVE in action, help- 
ing them day-by-day. They 
know DRIVE is there, making 
labor's voice heard loud and 
clear and helping combat the 
big business and anti-union 
forces which are constantly en- 
couraging Congress to undercut 
all the legislative protections 
we enjoy. 

There’s no question that 
DRIVE’s become one of the big- 
gest success stories of the 
Presser presidency. 

The program works, though, 
because of you—all our mem- 
bers out in the field who are 
savvy enough to understand 
what we can achieve together 
and are committed to effecting 
change, both locally and na- 
tionally. 

Teamsters Local 600 is one 
example. There President Tim 
Barnes and Secretary-Treasurer 
Bob Robertson held a mammoth 
shop stewards meeting on Sat- 
urday, May 18. 

The session can only be 
termed a complete success, 
since after presentations by 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents and Legislative Represent- 
ative Tim Scully, these Team- 
sters went back to the ranks 
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and brought back more than 
1,000 signed DRIVE authoriza- 
tion cards. St. Louis Teamsters 
really have the drive to keep 
DRIVE alive. 

DRIVE Field Representative 
Jim Reese experienced the 
same warm response when he 
visited Teamsters Local 891 in 
Jackson, Miss. There, with an 
assist from President Murphy 
Wicker, Business Agent Jim 
Jordy and Shop Steward Bobby 
Jaggers, he helped sign up sev- 
eral new groups of Jackson, 
Miss. Teamsters for the DRIVE 
program, among them Yellow 
Freight, ABF Company, Camp- 


Locals Are L 


s Teamsters frequently 
A note, the E in our DRIVE 

acronym stands for edu- 
cation. And, in keeping with 
that function of the program, 
DRIVE representatives were de- 
lighted last month to receive an 
invitation to address Teamsters 
Local 804’s bi-annual shop 
stewards conference, held this 
year in McAfee, New Jersey. 

The event was a first, in that 
no IBT DRIVE representative 
had ever previously been in- 
vited to address the local’s 
membership on the importance 
of the DRIVE program. 

IBT DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements reports that Local 804 
stewards were very receptive to 
his remarks as well as the 
DRIVE presentations made by 
International Representative Joe 
Allgood, DRIVE Field Repre- 
sentative Mike Mathis and 
DRIVE Department staffer 
Randy Logan. Clements looks 
for some good things to come 
out of the New York area, now 
that stewards know just how 
important DRIVE is to the mem- 
bers’ bests interests. 
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bell 66 Express, UPS and Con- 
solidated Freightways employ- 
ees. 

Without your commitment 
and support, DRIVE’s just an- 
other program the IBT offers. 
With you behind it, we are 
growing. 

We should, in fact, soon 
stand as number one among 
the labor political action com- 
mittees. Last year DRIVE 
climbed out of the basement to 
become number four in the la- 
bor PAC rankings, right on the 
heels of the Machinists in terms 
of contributions. If we keep 
growing, as DRIVE Director 


Wallace Clements anticipates 
we will, it won't be long before 
we catch up to and surpass the 
National Education Association 
and the Auto Workers, which 
ranked as numbers one and two 
respectively among labor in 
1984. 
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Above, Local 804 shop stewards listen attentively to the DRIVE presenta- 
tions. Below, Local 804 President Ron Carey discusses the importance of 
political action after hearing from guest speakers, IBT DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements and International Representative Joe Allgood. At the 
right are Local 804 Secretary-Treasurer John Long and the local’s attorney, 
Rick Gilberg. 
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ou win some; you lose 
VY some. And while there 

have been a few losses 
within the union to report in re- 
cent years, we're still able to 
say that within the Teamsters, 
we win a lot more of the battles 
than we lose. 

Teamsters Local 1040 was one 
of the most recent of our affili- 
ates to write in about a new 
organizing win, this time for 160 
production and maintenance 
workers at Sturm-Ruger & Com- 
pany, Inc., a Southport, Con- 
necticut firearms manufacturer. 

The organizing victory, which 
came earlier this year, culmi- 
nated a seven-year organizing 
drive by a determined Teamster 
local. 

Edward Iulo, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 1040 reports that 
back in February of 1978, his lo- 
cal first began getting reports 
that the company’s employees 
would like to go union. A Sep- 
tember, 1978 election, however, 
came up seven votes short, but 
left the local no less determined 
to eventually succeed. 

After staying in touch with in- 
plant supporters throughout the 
intervening years, Local 1040 of- 
ficers got word last September 
that the “time was ripe for a 
Teamsters’ win.” The organiz- 
ing team, after holding a series 
of meetings, came up with what 
proved to be the winning for- 
mula. The simple goal, thought 
by many to be impossible: Get 
one hundred signed cards and 
$10,000 dollars in the bank prior 
to filing the petition. Five 
months later, the impossible 
dream was realized, and the lo- 
cal went into the campaign 
ready to take on all comers. 

Credit for the Sturm-Ruger 
win, believed to be the first 
Teamster unit in the firearms 
manufacturing industry, must 
go to a lot of people, as Ed Iulo 
points out. 

He especially commended In- 
dustrial Trades Division Direc- 
tor Joe Konowe, Joint Council 64 
President Phil Guarnaccia and 
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Now a Teamsters’ 
Emblem 


Local 1150 Secretary-Treasurer 
Jimmy Castelot for their willing- 
ness to lend advice, attend or- 
ganizational meetings and ral- 
lys, and inform and educate 
these future Teamsters on the 
many benefits union represen- 
tation could provide for them. 

He also had accolades for the 
IBT Information Center, which 
prepared an extensive dossier 
on Sturm, Ruger & Company, 
Inc., to help the local with its 
first round of negotiations for 
these 160 new Teamsters. “With 
this kind of support, how could 
we lose,” Iulo adds. 


Glad to welcome a new 
Teamster employer on board, 
we are proud to note that ALL 
Ruger firearms are designed 
and manufactured in Ruger fac- 
tories in the United States of 
America—currently at facilities 
in Southport, Connecticut and 
Newport, New Hampshire. 

The company takes great 
pride in the fact that, as it 
notes in its literature, “the per- 
sonal art of gunsmithing is 
practiced every workday by 
Ruger craftsmen in this modem, 
large-scale industrial opera- 
tion,” with “meticulous atten- 
tion to detail.” 

The firm produces not only ri- 
fles, carbines and shotguns of 
various types, but also hand- 
crafts a number of types of pis- 
tols and revolvers, most of them 
sold through specialty gun 
dealers. 

Teamsters are proud to know 
that new brothers and sisters 
help keep these high standards 
of craftsmanship alive and 
would urge anyone in the mar- 
ket for this type of product to 
“Buy American” and consider 
Ruger products the next time 
you shop. 
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Indiana State Employees | A 


year since Teamster local 

unions throughout Indiana 
decided to mount an aggressive 
organizing campaign to bring 
the state’s public sector employ- 
ees the professional Teamsters 
representation they so rightfully 
deserve and need. 

Teamster locals involved in 
the statewide organizing effort 
have been pleasantly surprised 
at the support and enthusiasm 
shown by state employees. In 
fact, Indianapolis Teamsters Lo- 
cal 135 already has had well 
over 1,000 state workers join 


I: been a little more than a 


the local. Local 135 President 
John Neal quickly moved to 
guarantee these new members 
effective representation by hir- 
ing a new business representa- 
tive, Donnie McClish, to work 
full-time in the area of state 
employee representation. 
Locals in Indiana have al- 
ready begun to stand united in 
their efforts to process griev- 
ances demanding that state em- 
ployees be treated fairly and 
justly, which had not always 
been the case in the past with 
the small independent associa- 
tions that had represented 
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Pesos. TRT Teamsters 3c tony si Uriel le 
row and employing the clear Corporation after the con- 


bargaining expertise for which tract settlement. 
we already are famous in prov- 
ing that we can go head-to- 
head with multinational and 
technologically oriented firms 
and bring back great contracts 
for our members. 

The latest example of this is 
the recently ratified new pact 
between Local 111 of the Com- 
munications Trade Division of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and TRT Telecom- 


The company, Kane notes, 
had hoped to provoke a strike 
by locking out 48 Teamster 
members working at TRT’s com- 
puter center in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, on April 5, while as- 
sembling a large contingent of 
potential scabs and strike- 
breaking technicians to main- 
tain and service its 4,000-cus- 
tomer telex network in the 
United States. 


The agreement, covering ap- _— contract negotiations at a ratifica- workers along craft lines, by 


munications Corp. ne eee ee TRT Company efforts to divide the 
proximately 275 computer tech- _ tion meeting in Fort Lauderdale is locking out the 48 technicians 
nicians, telex operators, equip- Local 111-CTD Business Representa- while allowing the majority of 
ment installers and clerical tive Ed Rayfield. Onlooking are, Teamster workers to remain on 
workers throughout the country, pe cH pees Shop (stewards the job, backfired on TRT, how- 
3 ty Allen and Joe Vasco, along 
1 was overwhelmingly approved with Daniel J]. Kane, president of ever. A strong ground swell of 
on April 29. The new three-year _ the IBT Communications Trade Di- rank-and-file financial support 
contract, in effect until 1988, re- _ vision. for members affected by the 22- 
places the previous contract day lockout created a spirit of 
which expired on April 1. solidarity which ultimately con- 
Teamsters Communications out a strike, a figure he esti- vinced TRT to seriously negoti- 
Trade Division Director Daniel mates to be nearly double the ate a settlement with the union. 
J. Kane, also a member of the average national settlement. The IBT Communications 
union's negotiating team, said TRT Telecommunications, a Trade Division also represents 
_ union bargainers were able to subsidiary of the multinational workers at NCR Corporation, 
negotiate a wage and benefit United Brands Corporation, had RCA American Communica- 
package of 15 percent over the demanded major givebacks in tions, RCA Global Communica- 
life of the new agreement with- | wages, job security, progres- tions and MCI. 
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9s | Are ‘Proud to be Teamsters’ 
these workers, some of which two-fold. First, Indiana Team- laws are needed to help state 
had truly proved ineffective at ster leaders feel it’s important workers face the future. Local 
' the job. Teamsters are proving to maintain a high level of com- 135 President John Neal says, 
that we know how to do the job munication with Indiana state “With some hard work from our 
right, and in several cases, government officials. Secondly, different locals and our mem- 
have proved successful in up- in the area of labor relations, bership, we hope to have a col- 
holding provisions governing they feel it’s vital to educate lective bargaining bill passed 
state workers’ rights that had and train their state employee in this state in the near future, 
been abandoned and/or forgot- | membership so they can all which will enable our state’s 
; _ ten by other organizations, work together to improve these members to bargain with the 
some of them which had been employees’ standard of living. State of Indiana concerning 
| f representing state employees Indiana locals are currently their jobs. 
for many years. preparing to put into motion a “At that point, all Indiana 
Indiana Conference President strong and vocal lobbying workers will realize why it is 
(Larry Parrott says the key to of- team, in order to protect and important and beneficial to 
fering state-of-the-art represen- improve their representation in have the Teamsters as their 
tation to state employees is the statehouse where effective representative, too.” 
lf 


here is no adequate com- 
i pensation for the devasta- 

tion inflicted upon work- 
ers by an abrupt loss of their 
jobs. The economic and psycho- 
logical consequences of sud- 
denly being laid off can have a 
lasting and enormously destruc- 
tive impact on workers, as well 
as on their spouses, children 
and other dependents. Such un- 
expected unemployment lays 
siege to the lives of its victims, 
and can lead to divorces and 
other family trauma, illness, 
and even suicide attempts. 

The Teamsters Union, fully 
aware of the catastrophic per- 
sonal impact of unemployment, 
has made job security its num- 
ber one priority for its entire 
membership. Our Teamster lo- 
cal unions reflect that same 
priority. 

Teamsters Local 115, in fact, 
has just won a victory that may 
well lead to eventually convinc- 
ing the nation’s employers that 
they must take into considera- 
tion the impact plant closings 
and other union-busting activi- 
ties may have on their employ- 
ees. 

Ever since a Pennsauken, 
New Jersey, paint manufac- 
turer, De Soto, Inc., suddenly 
and permanently turned out its 
lights on February 4, 1982 to 
move south, giving absolutely 
no prior warning to its employ- 
ees, Teamsters Local 115 has 
sought valiantly to win some 
measure of relief for 77 mem- 
bers formerly employed at De 
Soto. 

The sudden closing of the 
plant violated a specific clause 
in the workers’ contract that 
prohibited the company from 
moving its plant during the 
term of the agreement—a con- 
tract that was in effect until 
January 15, 1983. 

De Soto is another firm going 
the conglomerate route. The 
company manufactures all the 
paint sold by Sears & Roebuck, 
while Sears owns over 30% of 
De Soto’s stock. 

De Soto hired a notoriously 
anti-labor law firm to plead its 
dubious case, while the Team- 
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Teamster Local 
Takes 
Paint Plant 
to the Mat 


sters pursued arbitration. The 
arbitrator ruled that the plant 
be reopened and that the work- 
ers receive backpay until they 
were recalled, but the ruling to 
reopen the plant was over- 
turned by a federal judge. 

With the federal judge dis- 
playing little concern about in- 
dustrial America’s penchant for 
relocating industries and dis- 
rupting the economies of entire 
regions, Teamsters Local 115 be- 
gan a leaflet distributing as- 
sault on all area Sears stores. 
The leaflet campaign proved to 
be an effective means to com- 
pel Sears officers to take a 
closer look at what their paint 
supply subsidiary had been 
doing. 

Sears looked very closely, ob- 
viously, eventually offering the 
laid-off Teamsters a whopping 
$2.5 MILLION settlement that in- 
cluded handsome compensatory 
backpay covering wages, vaca- 


tion pay they would have 
earned, an additional hundred 
hours’ pay for each for the over- 
time they would probably have 
worked in 1982 and other back 
benefits. Average settlement: 
$33,000 per worker. 


The 77 Teamsters are justifia- 
bly pleased with their unex- 
pected and sizable backpay 
checks. However, the plant has 
not reopened, and the employ- 
ees have suffered in ways that 
cannot be compensated for by a 
simple check in the mail. Many 
of these Teamsters had devoted 
years and years of their lives 
and much hard work to De Soto. 


There remains something un- 
deniably wrong, when Ameri- 
can firms still do not take into 
consideration their decisions’ 
effects on employees, be they 
loyal veteran employees or rel- 
ative newcomers. 


This Pennsauken, N.J. saga 
has as its root causes the self- 
same problems the entire na- 
tion is experiencing with major 
and not-so-major industries 
pulling up stakes, abandoning 
their employees, and relocating 
to cheap labor areas. 


The Teamsters Union main- 
tains that labor is as valuable a 
resource to the United States as 
any that we have. Because of 
such instances, when manage- 
ment displays no concern or re- 
spect for their capital produc- 
ers, the United States is 
plagued with severe difficulties 
such as mass unemployment, 
social strife, and the prospect of 
becoming an economic lackey 
for much smaller nations. 


Teamsters General President 
Presser appreciates the tireless 
efforts of the union’s members 
at the Teamster local, stating 
that, “The settlement represents 
a major victory for Teamsters 
Local 115.” He added, however, 
that “organized labor must not 
be content in the long run with 
winning only backpay awards. 
We must continue our struggle 
to ensure job security for our 
Teamster membership and for 
all of America’s working men 
and women.” 
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megecamsters are always 


_ happy to help out a good 

cause, as exemplified by 
a number of projects affiliates 
have undertaken in recent 
months. 

Tennessee Teamsters Local 
515, for example, recently 
staged a “Big Auction and 
Break” to help raise funds to 
benefit one of their favorite 


Presenting Local 515 President 
Bobby Logan with the IBT’s dona- 
tion to its Auction/Big Break effort 
was IBT DRIVE Department staffer 
Randy Logan. 


causes, the Chattanooga Birth 
Defects Center. 

Pitching in to lend a hand 
during a weekend fund-raising 
drive was IBT DRIVE Depart- 
ment representative Randy Lo- 
gan, who presented Local 515 
with a $1,000 check on behalf of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Accepting the dona- 
tion on behalf of the center was 
Local 515 President Bobby Lo- 
gan. 


Teamster support for the 
Easter Seal Society continues 
strong as evidenced by activi- 
ties at this year’s telethon in 
Ohio. All across the U.S., 
Teamsters were duplicating 
these efforts, as they lent their 
own support to this national 
charity the Teamsters have 
adopted as one of their pet 
causes. 

The telethon went off the air 
in 1985 with a toteboard tally of 
$27,425,050, a record high! The 
20-hour special, which aired in 


more than 126 markets through- 
out the U.S. and Canada, 
raised funds that will be used 
by member societies to deliver 
an astounding array of services 
to child and adult clients. 

People with speech, lan- 
guage, hearing and voice disor- 
ders are as likely to seek and 
receive help from a local soci- 
ety as those suffering from frac- 
tures, arthritis, cerebral palsy, 
aftereffects of a stroke, social 
problems, developmental delay, 
mental retardation or heart and 
nutritional disorders. 

The National Society reports 
also that Easter Seal services 
are reaching more people than 
ever, with more than one mil- 
lion people receiving treatment 
from local Easter Seal Societies 
in 1983-84, and the client ratio 
increasing yearly. 

IBT/Easter Seal efforts con- 
tinue on a year-round basis, as 
we've noted before. The Easter 
Seal Society of Alaska re- 
minded us of this involvement 
when it let us know about an 


ee 


The IBT was a national sponsor for the 1985 Easter Seals Telethon March 31, just one of the many charitable activities the union 
undertakes each year. At left, staff members and friends of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters answer phones during the 
telethon, as contributors—many of them individual Teamster members—call in their donations. At right, International Vice 
President Harold Friedman (right) presents the union's contribution on behalf of General President Jackie Presser and Ohio 
Teamsters and their families to Cleveland TV personality Dick Goddard. 
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annual Spring Fever Tennis 
Tournament benefit for the 
Alaska society in which Team- 
sters from Local 959 participate. 

In addition to having a lot of 
fun and raising dollars for a 
good cause, the tournament 
also draws attention to the im- 
portance of sports for handi- 
capped youngsters. 

After poster child Shaunn Be- 
gich appeared at last year’s 
tourney to make plaque presen- 
tations, in fact, he was invited 
to participate in a special 
wheelchair tennis program now 
available in Anchorage which 
is taught by a local Teamster. 
Marion D. Bowles, executive di- 
rector of the Alaskan Society, 
notes that this’is just one of the 
“many kind deeds of our local 
Teamsters which the Easter 
Seal Society so much appreci- 
ates.” 


Presenting one of the winners of the 
Alaskan Easter Seals tennis tourney 


with an award was 1984 poster 
child, Shaunn Begich. 


We Like to Help 


In Los Angeles, California, 
the Big Brothers of Greater Los 
Angeles was the beneficiary of 
Teamster largesse, most re- 
cently a $10,000 donation that 
came as the proceeds of an an- 
nual Teamster charity pheasant 
dinner. Joint Council 42 Presi- 
dent Michael Riley, who joins 
L.A. Mayor Tom Bradley as a 
member of the board of this 
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helpful charitable organization, 
believes as other Teamsters do 
that whatever we can do to 
help our communities and a fu- 
ture generation of workers can 
only help the labor movement 
in the end. It's just another as- 
pect of the union's “People 
Helping People” philosophy. 

The Spina Bifida and Hydro- 
cephalus Association of Nevada 
was another recent recipient of 
Teamster support, with that 
group receiving a $12,000 dona- 
tion as the result of a golf tour- 
nament fund-raiser sponsored 
jointly by Nevada IBT Locals 14, 
631 and 995, in conjunction with 
Joint Council 42. 


Canadians Lend A Hand 


Up in Alberta, Canada, 
Teamsters are also on the 
move, keeping our reputation 
for enthusiastic support of a 
good cause alive. There, in late 
March, the Teamsters helped 
stage an eight-hour telethon at 
West Edmonton Mall which 
raised more than two million to 


help the Northern Alberta Chil- 
dren's Hospital Foundation 
build a new children’s hospital. 
Canadian Conference Direc- 
tor Ed Lawson joined the tele- 
thon cause, helping drum up 
support among Teamster view- 
ers throughout the event, while 
IBT International Representa- 
tive Larry McDonald, chief bar- 
ker for Variety Club of Northern 
Alberta, Tent No. 63, served as 
telethon chairman for the Vari- 
ety Club-sponsored event. 
Teamsters were on hand from 
start to finish of the fund-rais- 
ing event, handling stage secu- 
rity and all transportation func- 
tions. More than 100 Teamsters, 
including rank-and-filers, busi- 
ness agents and local staffers 
joined officers of Teamster Lo- 
cals 362 and 987 in giving their 
time and managing donations. 
The Teamsters’ philanthropic 
image also shone a little bright- 
er after hobnobbing for all 
those hours with Telethon host 
Jack Smith and entertainers 


International Representative Larry McDonald helped deliver a telethon 
success through solid IBT local union and member backing. McDonald, as 
telethon chairman, recently helped the Variety Club raise more than $2 
million to help build a children’s hospital. Here he’s shown with some of 
the entertainers and guests who made the event a success, including from 
left next to McDonald: Maureen Arthur, Blake Emmons, Tim Reed, Christo- 
pher Templeton, Lorraine Mansbridge, Ruben Stahl, Buddy Hackett, Sena- 
tor Lawson and Fred Keating in the closing moments of the telethon. 
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such as Buddy Hackett, on be- 
half of a great community and 
child-oriented cause. 


The Little City Foundation, 
which will again this fall re- 
ceive the support of the Team- 
sters through the annual Jackie 
Presser Invitational Tourna- 
ment, is another cause that re- 
ceives year-round support from 
a number of enthusiastic Team- 
ster groups, among them Chi- 
cago Local 714. 

This year, Teamsters gath- 
ered on Super Bowl Sunday not 
only to celebrate the victory of 
the Miami Dolphins over the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, but also to 
help youngsters. More than 400 
people braved frigid sub-zero 
temperatures to gather at Mc- 
Cormick Place for a gala party 
sponsored by the Chicago 
Honey Bears for the benefit of 
Little City. Co-hosts for this 
year’s party, which established 
a new high in proceeds with 
more than $20,000 going to help 
the mentally retarded students 
at the Palatine, Illinois facility, 
were Illinois Teamster leader 
Jim Hogan and his brother, 
Mike, who served as general 
co-chairmen for the event. 


New Jersey Teamsters also 
have a continuing commitment 
to The Harbor, a nonprofit 
alcoholism treatment cen- 
ter in Hoboken. Local 125 of To- 
towa, N.J. originally learned of 
the center's efforts and after 
sharing word of the center's 
good work with other Teamster 
locals, last year joined with Lo- 
cal 945 in sponsoring a fund- 
raising benefit performance fea- 
turing entertainers Pat Cooper 
and Buddy Greco. 

Local 945 Secretary-Treasurer 
Anthony Rizzo and Local 125 
President Charles Giordano 
were delighted to subsequently 
join in presenting a check for 
$10,000 to Joseph C. Pini, a rep- 
resentative of the facility. 

Pini said the donation will be 
used to help subsidize opera- 
tions at the 50-bed alcohol 
treatment facility, which pro- 
vides medical and educational 
services to clients suffering 
from either alcoholism or drug 
abuse difficulties. 

The Harbor offers a multi-fac- 
eted program, with a full medi- 
cal staff, including doctors, reg- 
istered nurses, a consulting 
psychiatrist and a consulting 


Little City came out the real winner after the Super Bow] party organized 
by Illinois Teamsters. Here Super Bow] Coordinator Elliott Merker (center) 
is helping by several Honey Bears in presenting “Spirit of Love” awards to 
Michael P. Hogan, president of Rosemont Exposition Services (left) and 
James P. Hogan, recording secretary, Teamsters Local 714 (right). 
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Local 945 Secretary-Treasurer An- 
thony Rizzo (left) was delighted to 
present The Harbor’s Joseph C. Pini 
(right) with a $10,000 check repre- 
senting the proceeds from the bene- 
1t. 

psychologist, as well as state 
certified alcoholism counselors. 
Its operations are overseen by a 
nine-member Board of Trustees 
which includes attorneys, bank- 
ers and local business people, 
and now, a representative of 
the Teamsters Union. 

Clients come to The Harbor, 
Pini notes, primarily through 
employee assistance plans and 
the health and welfare offices 
of various unions, as well as 
through referrals from area 
churches, hospitals and com- 
munity mental health centers. 

Such programs are seen as a 
clear alternative to the poten- 
tial termination of an employee 
experiencing problems on the 
job, also helping prevent in 
many cases the related incar- 
ceration, broken homes and the 
like that can result from a se- 
vere alcoholism problem. 

Most patients coming to this 
center undergo a 28-day pro- 
gram, including in most cases, 
a medical detox program where 
they are supervised 24-hours a 
day, seven days a week, while 
they learn to deal with the dis- 
ease of alcoholism. 

It's obvious from all this that 
Teamsters care—about our 
members, about our communi- 
ties, about our young, and 
about the ill and disabled 
among us. More than that, 
we're doing something to 
change things. We think that's 
what unionism is all about! 
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eamsters organizing and 
i working in the armored 
car industry had their 

hopes revitalized recently 
when, on April 26, Senator 
Slade Gorton and a host of co- 
sponsors including Senators 
Sasser (Tenn.), Stevens 
(Alaska), Evans (Wash.), Hat- 
field and Packwood (both from 
Oregon), Rockefeller (W.Va.), 
Hart (Colo.), Heinz (Pa.) and 
Dixon (Ill.).introduced to the 
U.S. Senate S. 1108. Its compan- 
ion bill, H.R. 2489, seeks the 
same goals in the House, where 
it is sponsored by Representa- 
tives Clay (Mo.), Lowry (Wash.), 
Tom Manton, (N.Y.), Austin 
Murphy (Pa.), Major Owens 
(N.Y.) and Tom Luken (Ohio). 

This legislation, if enacted, 
would amend National Labor 
Relations Act language govern- 
ing representation of armored 
guards. It would put right Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in- 
terpretations of the Act that in 
recent years have increasingly 
seen armored car drivers and 
package express couriers in- 
cluded under Section 9 (b) (3) of 
the act, right along with the 
plant guards the provision was 
originally enacted to cover. 


Why the Need for Change? 


The armored guard issue has 
become an increasingly volatile 
one in the Teamsters Union 
over the past five to ten years, 
jeopardizing as it does the 
lives, livelihoods and benefits 
of our members, many of whom 
have been under union contract 
for 20, 30 or even 40 years. 

In introducing the proposal, 
Senator Gorton spoke out on the 
inequities that have arisen out 
of the current NLRB morass of 
decisions, telling his colleagues 
that thousands of workers em- 
ployed in the service delivery 
industry today are being “de- 
nied the fullest freedom in the 
exercise of their rights to 
worker organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

“Owing to rulings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
that label armored car drivers, 
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Time's Running Out for Armotfar 


couriers and other bailees as 
‘guards,’ employees in these 
fast growing service businesses 
have been left without the legal 
right to the bargaining repre- 
sentative of their choice,” he 
told his Senate colleagues. 

The provision Gorton seeks to 
correct in the NLRA is Section 9 
(b) (3), which prohibits the NLRB 
from (1) finding appropriate any 
bargaining unit which includes 
both guards and other employ- 
ees, and (2) certifying as bar- 
gaining representative any 
union which admits both 
guards and other employees. 

The provision was originally 
implemented back in 1957 and 
was seen as an appropriate 
way then of minimizing the 
danger of divided loyalty that 
could arise should plant guards 
be called upon to enforce the 
employer's rules against em- 
ployees or to maintain order 
during labor strife. 

In the years since then, how- 
ever, the NLRB has expanded 
the definition of “guard” far be- 
yond its original context of 
plant guard, including through 
various Board decisions ar- 
mored car drivers, express cour- 
iers and other bailees. The 
NLRB now maintains that all 
such employees are “guards” 
because they safeguard the 
property of the employer's cus- 
tomers. 


Where Will It Stop? 


“But how do such workers dif- 
fer from truck drivers safe- 
guarding valuable cargo or U.S. 
postal service employees pro- 
tecting and delivering the 
mail?” Gorton asks, concisely 
stating the need for corrective 
legislation. 

The Washington State Repub- 
lican noted that, as he and his 
numerous co-sponsors propose, 
Section 9 (b) (3) can be corrected 
by the simple addition of one 


word—"plant”—to the provi- 
sion's language. “This will re- 
confirm the clear intent of Con- 
gress that the prohibitions of 
this clause apply only in the 
context of plant guards,” Gorton 
said, and will “thus restore the 
organizing rights of employees 
in the delivery and bailment 
service industries.” 


Legislative Remedies 
Essential 


Teamsters welcomed this leg- 
islative effort as the first clear 
sign on Congress’ part in more 
than two years that legislators 
are aware of the havoc being 
caused by the Board's decisions 
and are willing to help solve 
the problem. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has stretched the defini- 
tion of guard so far and in such 
an imprecise manner that it 
now threatens such diverse 
nonguard jobs as deliverymen, 
postal workers, parking garage 
attendants and truck drivers. 

It is threatening because, un- 
der the Board's ever expanding 
definition of “guard,” any union 
not solely comprised of guards 
has no statutory right to compel 
representation of “guard” em- 
ployees. Although the law does 
allow the formation of inde- 
pendent unions to which only 
guards belong, from workers’ 
perspective, the Board's ex- 
panding use of the guard defi- 
nition threatens to undermine 
substantially their core statu- 
tory right to select freely a bar- 
gaining representative of their 
own choosing. 

The Teamsters are up-in- 
arms, not only because of this 
slow, consistent undermining of 
one of our traditional jurisdic- 
tional areas, but also because, 
since a pivotal court case last 
year, we are seeing increasing 
numbers of employers trying to 
rescind their labor contracts in 
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an effort to hold their own in 
the fiercely competitive $400 
million armored transportation 
industry. 

It has been Board policy that 
guards can be represented by 
“mixed guard unions” (ones 
which represents guards but 
also admit non-guards to mem- 
bership or are affiliated directly 
or indirectly with an organiza- 
tion which admits non-guards 
to membership) such as the 
Teamsters, as long as the 
agreement is voluntary. 

Until recently, companies had 
rarely tested whether they 
could oust the Teamsters, 
which began organizing ar- 
mored car workers long before 
the guard rule was expanded to 
include them and have main- 
tained voluntary bargaining 
relationships since then. 

Last spring's ruling by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
in the Wells Fargo Armored 
Service Corp. case changed all 
that. 

The NLRB held that Wells 
Fargo Armored Service Corp. 
did not violate the law by with- 
drawing recognition of a New 
York City Teamster local in 
1980 during a contract dispute. 
This decision was upheld by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in February, 
1985. The court agreed with the 
NLRB that Wells Fargo, despite 
a long bargaining history with 
the Teamsters, was privileged, 
following expiration of its col- 
lective bargaining agreement, 
to withdraw voluntary recogni- 
tion of Local 807 because of the 
union's status as a “mixed 
guard union.” 

“The fact that employers have 
the option to recognize a mixed 
guard union voluntarily, how- 
ever, does not require that the 
option be forever binding once 
accepted,” the court said. 

Teamsters have long main- 
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a Drivers, Unless We Act Now 


tained and, in fact, argued be- 
fore both the Board and the 
courts that nothing in Section 9 
(b) (3) prevents voluntary recog- 
nition of mixed guard unions, 
and that once such contracts 
had been voluntarily entered 
into, they should be honored. 


That's the Ball Game 


“The Board's decision in this 
case may be the death knell for 
collective bargaining and repe- 
sentation rights in the armored 
car industry,” IBT attorneys told 
the court in an Amicus Curiae 
brief in support of Teamsters 
Local 807 before the Second Cir- 
cuit U.S. Court of Appeals. De- 
spite the fact that voluntary rec- 
ognition is a favored element of 
national labor policy, the Team- 
sters noted that the NLRB based 
its Wells Fargo decision on the 
mere “potential” that guard em- 
ployers might be jeopardized by 
potential conflict of loyalties 
problems. “In other words, even 
though Wells Fargo had bar- 
gained with a mixed guard 
union for almost 40 years with- 
out conflict of loyalties prob- 
lems, it was permitted to dis- 
rupt that relationship at will 
under 9 (b) (3) for any reason, 
even one unrelated to the pur- 
pose of that provision,” the 
brief added. 

After hearing the court's deci- 
sion, seeing the immediate car- 
nage and watching the NLRB go 
even farther recently, attempt- 
ing to include even package de- 
livery people under this provi- 
sion, Local 807 President Joseph 
F. Mangan, whose local was in- 
volved in the case, is even 
blunter. “The result is that the 
armored car division is wiped 
out as far as the Teamsters 
Union is concerned,” he asserts. 

Congressional redress is seen 
as the only way to right a Board 
interpretation that legal experts 


believe has grown far too ex- 
pansive in scope and too es- 
tranged from the original pur- 
pose of the legislation. 

The last time corrective legis- 
lation was introduced was back 
in 1983, when two pieces of po- 
tentially remedial legislation 
were proposed. 

The first bill, introduced by 
Representative Clay, would 
have eliminated the classifica- 
tion of armored car and express 
delivery drivers as guards by 
providing that “employees of 
employers engaged in the busi- 
ness of protecting and trans- 
porting the property of their 
customers shall not be deemed 
to be guards.” The second 
would have expanded represen- 
tation rights of guards by per- 
mitting NLRB certification of a 
mixed guard union so long as 
the union did not represent 
other employees of the same 
employer at the same plant. 
Both failed to be enacted by 
Congress. 


Mobilize! 


Although the IBT’s attorneys 
are filing petitions seeking re- 
view of the Wells Fargo deci- 
sion in the Supreme Court, 
Teamsters need to mobilize be- 
hind S. 1108, and its companion 
bill in the House, H.R. 2489, 
now that we have measures 
again before Congress. If the 
NLRB is able to pontificate, 
without having Congress legis- 
late solutions to our problems, 
we will be the only losers. The 
sponsors currently endorsing 
these measures have proved 
they are stand-up individuals. 
Teamsters can rest assured that 
the pressure on them and other 
legislators will be intense as 
employers eager to go non- 
union try to stop this legislation 
from going anywhere. 

DRIVE has been raising 
Teamsters’ awareness; now let's 
use the leverage we've been ac- 
cumulating to make a differ- 
ence where it counts—for thou- 
sands upon thousands of 
Teamsters in an industry key to 
our union. We've delayed long 
enough! 
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‘Will We 
Sink or 
Swim?’ 


hey say that nothing is 
i certain in this world but 
death and taxes. 

Teamsters went to Capitol 
Hill last month to challenge 
that equation, appearing before 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee June 12 to urge Con- 
gress to refrain from adding to 
the tax burden on middle- and 
lower-income Americans under 
any new tax program enacted. 

IBT Governmental Affairs Di- 
rector Paul Locigno and Director 
of Economics Norman Wein- 
traub noted in their testimony 
the enormity of the task ahead 
as legislators try to work out a 
compromise piece of legislation 
from the diverse measures that 
have been proposed to simplify 
our nation’s tax code. 

They signaled their approval 
of several key proposals of the 
Reagan administration in its 
second tax simplification plan, 
namely those provisions that 
would: 

® Replace the present 14- 
bracket system with a simpler, 
three-tier system of 15-25-35% 
brackets. 

For most Americans such a 
formula base for basic taxes 
would translate into the follow- 
ing: 


Other provisions of the legis- 
lation the union supports in- 
clude those that would: 

@ Exempt people at or below 
the poverty line from paying 
taxes. 
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® Increase the personal ex- 
emption for individuals. 

® Expand Individual Retire- 
ment Accounts to $2000 for non- 
working spouses. 

e Eliminate a number of 
loopholes and tax shelters, and 
create aq minimum tax require- 
ment for corporations and indi- 
viduals; and 

e Provide tax incentives to 
businesses that create jobs and 
make meaningful contributions 
to economic growth. 

In voicing the union’s support 
for parts of the Reagan package 
Teamster witnesses said, “We 


,000 or more 


applaud provisions such as giv- 
ing incentives for higher-risk 
venturing by reducing the capi- 
tal gains tax, cutting the top 
corporate tax rate, establishing 
a gradual tax rate for small 


As Tax 


business, and reducing double- 
taxation of dividends to corpo- 
rate investment.” 

Buttressing the union's “Buy 
American” theme and illustrat- 
ing our depth and commitment 
to revitalizing American indus- 
tries, Locigno urged the legisla- 
tors to consider recouping addi- 
tional and needed tax revenue 
by adding a provision that 
would penalize corporations 
that have established subsidi- 
aries abroad and hired foreign 
workers “at the expense of the 
American worker.” 

“It is our sincere hope that 
this committee will investigate 
seriously a legislative solution 
that will encourage companies 
that operate on our shores by 
penalizing those companies 
that take advantage of our open 
trade markets to exploit Amer- 
ica and steal American jobs,” 
the Teamster said. 


Strong Stand on Fringes 


While Teamster witnesses ap- 
plauded some provisions of the 
current tax proposals, they took 
strong objection to several pro- 
visions, saving their strongest 
criticism for the plan to tax 
workers’ employer-paid fringe 
benefits. 

The Reagan proposal cur- 
rently under consideration 
would tax a minimum amount 
of employer-provided health in- 
surance premiums. It is a com- 
promise plan ironed out by 
Treasury Secretary James Baker 
and Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Bob Packwood (R- 
Ore.) as an alternative to the 
health care cap included in re- 
cent Administration budgets 
and a November 1984 Treasury 
tax reform proposal. 

The Teamsters noted they 
hadn't come to Capitol Hill to 
present hardcore statistical 
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Workers Ask 


Debate Begins 


sk! data, economic models or theo- 
| ries, but rather to “present the 

human side on behalf of Ameri- 
ca’s working men and women.” 

The IBT’s Locigno noted that 
to tax fringes workers have sac- 
rificed pay and other benefits 
for would fly in the face of all 
labor unions have tried to 
achieve over a long proud 
history. 

"Since their introduction as a 
negotiated collective-bargain- 
ing item, fringe benefits have 
become part of the very social 
fabric of our country,” the 

union's spokesman affirmed. 
Pulling no punches, he de- 

clared, “While the latest Treas- 
ury Department tax proposal 

; 

{| 

| 


has revised taxation of fringe 

benefits in an effort to make it 

more palatable, the Teamsters 
must again strongly object on 
philosophical grounds.” 

The two Teamsters reminded 
the legislators of the realities of 
the world on behalf of plain old 
working folks when they 
pointed out, “To some people, a 
$10 cap per month for a single 
taxpayer, and a $25 per month 
cap for a family, seems incon- 
sequential. This is not the case 
for many of the working people 
of this country, for many of 
whom $25 from a family budget 
is substantial.” 

Declaring that such legisla- 
tion would violate a good faith 
contract with America’s work- 
ers, Locigno affirmed that 
“workers of this country bar- 
gained in good faith for tax-ex- 
empt fringe benefits. We be- 
lieve to begin taxing benefits, 

thus taking away something 
they were promised, would be 
unconscionable.” 

Teamster witnesses noted, 
too, that faced with such breech 
of contract, it is a very real pos- 
sibility that workers could seek 
in their bargaining negotiations 
to recoup the losses caused by 
the elimination of this tax-ex- 
empt status, perhaps fueling 

another inflationary cycle. 

In Locigno’s June 12 Hill testi- 
mony, he also told members of 
_ the House Ways and Means 

Committee that the IBT stands 
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firmly in opposition to several 
other components of the tax 
proposal, including the elimina- 
tion of the exemption for state 
and local taxes, and the pro- 
posal to tax unemployment and 
disability insurance benefits. 
Addressing the proposal to 

eliminate the federal deduction 
for state and local taxes, Lo- 
cigno warned that repealing 
that deduction could cause “a 
great deal of resentment and 
citizen revolt to repeal or re- 
duce state and local taxes,” es- 
pecially among workers in 
high-tax states such as Ohio 
and those in the Great, Lakes, 
all of them highly industrialized 
regions that have been seri- 
ously impacted by the closing 
of smokestack industries in re- 
cent years. 

“The net effect will be that 
the federal government will 
have to subsidize state and lo- 
cal municipalities to minimize 
(any) loss of revenue from 
safety net programs,” the Team- 
ster noted. 

Teamsters also came out 
strongly on the attack against 
provisions calling for the taxa- 
tion of unemployment and disa- 


bility benefits as income, argu- 
ing that families receiving such 
benefits are “doing so because 
they are in dire need,” and that 
to tax them would place “an ad- 
ditional monetary burden on 
them; a strain many may not be 
able to overcome.” 

Locigno also advised the 
committee that the Teamsters 
Union will be attentively inves- 
tigating the potential effects of 
the tax proposal on its mem- 
bers’ pensions. 

The June hearing was only 
the starting whistle for what 
promises to be a lengthy, vola- 
tile and time-consuming debate 
in both the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and the U.S. Senate 
as legislators struggle with the 
problems of raising needed rev- 
enue to offset our nation’s grow- 
ing federal deficit and bringing 
equity to the increasingly com- 
plex tax code that helps provide 
the nation’s income. 

During this lengthy Congres- 
sional process, the IBT can 
promise that it will be working 
vigilantly to ensure that Team- 
sters’ members best interests 
will be on the minds of legisla- 
tors. 


Don’t Tax Our Fringes! 
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eamsters Local 584 officers from 
i New York, New York, got all 


fired up when they read several 
months ago about the move 


afoot to tax workers’ fringe benefits. 


Following the good advice that IBT 


headquarters has been offering in 
recent years about the benefits of 
legislative politicking, they began 


an old-fashioned letter-writing cam- 
paign to all their Senators and 
Congressmen. Each of the local’s 
stewards was sent copies of a pos- 
ter alerting them to the possibility 
that their fringes were being tar- 
geted, along with a suggested 
letter to their Senators and U.S. 
Representatives, and was urged 
to acquaint his or her coworkers 
with the seriousness of this 
threat. So far the campaign's a 
real success. 
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Attorneys Say OSHA Decision 
Provides Good New Guidelines 
On Hazardous Materials 


Court of Appeals case 

(United Steelworkers vs. 
Auchter), useful guidelines 
were set forth to govern how 
employees can assure them- 
selves that they are not being 
exposed to hazardous chemical 
materials in the workplace. 

Under the Occupational 

Safety and Health Act of 1970 
(OSHA), the Secretary of Labor 
is required to establish regula- 
tions which require employers 
to use labels or other appropri- 
ate means of warning employ- 
ees as io the hazardous chemi- 
cals to which they are exposed. 
Also, these regulations should 
set forth the relevant symptoms 
of overexposure to the hazard- 
ous chemicals and provide ap- 
propriate emergency treatment 
procedures, as well as the 
proper conditions and precau- 
tions of safe use of these chemi- 
cals. 


I: a recent Third Circuit 


Look for the Label 


Standards established pur- 
suant to OSHA require that 
chemical manufacturers and 
importers evaluate chemicals 
produced in their workplaces or 
imported by them to determine 
if they are hazardous. A chemi- 
cal that is found to be hazard- 
ous must be placed in a con- 
tainer containing a label 
showing the chemical's iden- 
tity, a hazardous warning, and 
the name and address of the 
source of the chemical. 

Manufacturers of these haz- 
ardous chemicals must also 
prepare a “material safety data 
sheet” (MSDS) containing the 
chemical common name of each 
hazardous ingredient, and in- 
formation necessary for safe 
use of the product. Each em- 
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ployer in the manufacturing 
sector which purchases a haz- 
ardous chemical must be given 
a copy of the MSDS. That em- 
ployer must, in turn, make the 
MSDS available for inspection 
by its employees. Also, the em- 
ployer should provide employ- 
ees with information and train- 
ing on hazardous chemicals in 
their work areas. 


Trade Secrets 


An exception to the labeling 
and MSDS ingredient disclosure 
requirement may exist when a 
chemical manufacturer or im- 
porter claims that the chemical 
identity in the hazardous mate- 
rial is a “trade secret.” 

In these circumstances, the 
manufacturer or importer of the 
chemicals must provide an 
MSDS disclosing the hazardous 
properties of the chemical and 
suggest appropriate precau- 
tions. If the employees exposed 
to the chemicals are involved in 
a medical emergency, the man- 
ufacturer or importer must dis- 
close the chemical identity to a 
treating physician or nurse. 


Expanded Coverage 


Following petitions filed by 
the United Steelworkers Union, 
the Court for the Third Circuit 
reviewed regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor 
and concluded that the label- 
ing, MSDS, and instructional re- 
quirements to employees in the 
manufacturing sector should 
also apply to workers in other 
sectors exposed to industrial 
hazards. 

Therefore, the Secretary of 
Labor was ordered to reconsider 
the application of the hazard- 
ous chemical standards to em- 
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(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


ployees in other sectors and to 
order their application to these 
employees unless it can be es- 
tablished that it would not be 
feasible to do so. 

This case puts unions and the 
employees they represent in in- 
dustries other than the manu- 
facturing industry on notice to 
inform the Secretary of Labor of 
the need to have regulations 
dealing with hazardous sub- 
stances in their industries. For 
example, employees in the con- 
struction and/or transportation 
industry frequently are exposed 
to hazardous chemicals. Infor- 
mation indicating the need for 
these employees to be covered 
by labeling and hazardous 
chemical training should be 
submitted to the Secretary of 
Labor. (The Teamsters have, of 
course, been doing this for 
many years now. Our Safety 
and Health team’s assessment 
of this issue can be found else- 
where in this issue.) 

The intent of OSHA is to as- 
sure so far as possible every 
working man and woman in the 
nation a safe and healthy work- 
ing environment. We all must 
contribute to the enforcement of 
this national labor policy. 
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Microwave Ovens: 


What You Need to Know to “Buy American” 


ing a microwave oven, be 

sure to read the product la- 
bel carefully. You'll find that 
some foreign manufacturers are 
producing their products in U.S. 
plants, so you need not auto- 
matically reject a particular mi- 
crowave just because it has a 
foreign name. 

For example, Sharp, a Japa- 
nese company, produces micro- 
waves in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and is organized by members of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Another Jap- 
anese manufacturer, Toshiba, 
assembles microwaves in the 
U.S. with union workers. But be 
cautious: not al] Sharp and To- 
shiba microwaves are produced 
in the U.S. Check the label to 
determine which are, and 
which aren't, U.S.-made. 

Similarly, the Research De- 
partment of the International 


if you're thinking about buy- 


BUY THE BEST: 


he IBT is committed to 
; providing Teamster 
members with facts 
that will help them “Buy 
American” when they make 
major household purchases. 
In keeping with this effort, 
the International Teamster is 
presenting a series of articles 
that offers practical, useful 
information to consumers 
who want to buy American- 
and Canadian-made prod- 
ucts. 

In the June issue of the 
magazine, we offered some 
facts on U.S.—versus foreign- 
made automobiles. This 
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Union of Electronic, Electrical, 
Technical, Salaried and Ma- 
chine Workers (IUE) reports that 
the Sanyo of U.S. microwave “is 
as U.S.-made as you can get.” 
Despite the foreign name, the 
product is manufactured in For- 
est City, Arkansas, not by the 
parent company in Japan. How- 
ever, the parent company does 
market a microwave in the 
U.S., so look for a nameplate 
that specifies Sanyo of U.S., not 
just Sanyo, before you buy this 
product. 

The IUE also offers a list of 


BUY AMERICAN! 


month, we take a look at mi- 
crowave ovens. 


The information presented 
here, compiled through the 
efforts of the IBT Research 
Department, is being offered 
as a guideline for those 
members who are consider- 
ing the purchase of the fea- 
tured household item. Other 
articles will focus on addi- 
tional product categories. 


You might want to begin a 
file of the articles, for future 
handy reference when you 
are considering a major fam- 
ily purchase. 


other brand name microwave 
ovens in the following order, af- 
ter Sanyo, based on the amount 
of union labor involved: 

2. Whirlpool 

3. Amana 

4. Magic Chef and Thermidor 
Waste King (On the West 
Coast, members of Los An- 
geles Teamster Local 986 
are involved in the manu- 
facture of these ovens.) 

5. Litton (While extremely 
anti-union outside of the 
microwave oven field, the 
company is “reluctantly 
union” within part of it.) 

6. G.E. (While the company 
currently manufactures mi- 
crowave ovens in a non- 
union plant in Columbia, 
Maryland, production of 
the line is expected to 
cease soon. Since it is an- 
ticipated that G.E. will be- 
gin to market an imported 
microwave oven, pur- 
chasers of the G.E. brand 
should check labels very 
carefully.) 

The IBT Research Department 
reports that the Maytag micro- 
wave oven is U.S.- and union- 
made, as is the one sold by 
Sears under its Kenmore label. 

Caloric microwave ovens, 
manufactured in Pennsylvania, 
are produced at least partially 
through the efforts of Molders 
Union members. 
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POSTERS: 
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“BUY AMERICAN” MATERIALS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


ou can show that you be- 
Y lieve in the “Buy Ameri- 

can” motto by displaying 
one of the posters, bumper 
stickers, buttons or adhesive la- 
bels that have been developed 
in conjunction with the IBT’s 
campaign. 

These colorful materials—pro- 
duced specifically with Team- 
sters in mind—can help bring 
the “Buy American” campaign 
alive in your region. Some 
Teamster local unions are 
spreading the word by comple- 
menting their office walls with 
the complete series of ‘Buy 
American” posters, each of 
them sized 1642 inches x 27 
inches, which they have had 
professionally framed. 

Other locals have been plac- 
ing large orders for the increas- 
ingly popular ‘Buy American” 
bumper stickers. As a result, 
thousands and thousands of 
cars and trucks across the coun- 


INVEST IN AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


TEAMSTERS FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN JOBS! 


try are already giving testimony | ) 
to the union’s campaign. 


Two new items, shown here 
for the first time, include the | 
red/white/blue ‘Be American - 
Buy American” lapel pins, and 
the small adhesive labels, 
available in rolls of 500. These 
stickers can be used to carry 
the union’s message in a vari- 
ety of ways —on envelopes, let- 
ters, folders, fliers, all types of 
communiques, youngsters’ 
bikes or school books ... or 
wherever the imagination might 
lead. 


Bulk quantities of all these 
items are now available to IBT 
locals at a nominal cost of 50¢ 
per poster, 15¢ per bumper 
sticker, $14.50 per roll of 500 
stickers and 25¢ per button. Affili- 
ates are encouraged to contact 
International headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. to place their 
orders. 
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Save U.S. Jobs! 
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Union Applauds 
‘Right-to-Know’ Decision 
As an Advance for Workers 


Third Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals has ruled that OSHA 
must extend its Hazard Commu- 
nication Standard ("Right-to- 
Know”) to workers including 
those outside the manufactur- 
ing sector. Also, the court said 
that workers and their represen- 
tatives must have access to in- 
formation on all toxic sub- 
stances, including those 
deemed to be “trade secrets.” 

Speaking on the court deci- 
sion, IBT Director of Safety and 
Health R.V. Durham termed it, 
“A major victory for all of our 
members, especially in the 
transportation, construction and 
service industries.” Non-manu- 
facturing workers were previ- 
ously excluded from coverage 
under OSHA's “Right-to-Know” 
rule. 

The OSHA Hazard Communi- 
cation Standard was issued in 
November, 1983. When it was 
determined that the majority of 
the IBT membership was ex- 
cluded from the standard, the 


I: a sweeping decision, the 


IBT immediately sought relief 
by joining the legal challenge 
to the standard. The IBT was 
seeking the right to full disclo- 
sure of chemical information 
and training for all its mem- 
bers. 

In ruling that OSHA must in- 
clude non-manufacturing work- 
ers under a “Right-to-Know,” 
the court rejected OSHA's argu- 
ment that the agency could use 
“unreviewable discretion” to ex- 
clude certain worker groups. 
The court held that non-manu- 
facturing workers are “exposed 
to similar hazards” as manufac- 
turing workers; and, therefore, 
should be covered unless OSHA 
can show coverage is not feasi- 
ble. 

As for the trade secrets issue, 
the court's ruling orders OSHA 
to develop a new definition of 
trade secrets which permits di- 
rect access to trade secret infor- 
mation by workers and their 
unions. OSHA had previously 
limited access to trade secrets 
to health professionals. 


SAFETY 
AND 
i” sb 
EVERYONE'S 


LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


Durham 
To Sit On 
DOT Panel 


n further recognition of the IBT’s 

commitment to safety in the 
transportation industry, Sec- 
_retary of Transportation Elizabeth 
Hanford Dole has appointed IBT 
Director of Safety and Health R. 
V. Durham to the Department of 
Transportation's Commercial Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Regulatory Re- 
view Panel. Durham has been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary to serve 
a seven-year term. 

Authorized by the Motor Carrier 
Safety Act of 1984, the panel is 
comprised of 14 individuals rec- 
ommended by Congress. The 
safety panel will act in an advi- 
sory capacity to the Secretary of 
Transportation in matters involv- 
ing state motor carrier safety laws 
and regulations and their strin- 
gency. Durham will serve as the 
sole representative of organized 
labor on the panel. 
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IBT Suggests Ways to Curb Splash/Spray Problems 


comments on splash and 

spray suppression devices 
for heavy-duty combination ve- 
hicles, the IBT Safety and 
Health Department has gone on 
record in support of a require- 
ment that suppression devices 
be installed on all new and in- 
use vehicles. Both the Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS) 
and the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration 


I: response to a request for 
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(NHTSA) have published a pro- 
posed rule on the issue. 

Citing the need for better vis- 
ibility for both the motorist and 
the professional driver during 
inclement weather, the IBT 
stressed that this can best be 
achieved by the installation of 
suppression devices. Suppres- 
sion devices would prevent 
splash and spray from accumu- 
lating on the truck's outside 
rear view mirror, thus maximiz- 


ing visibility for the profes- 
sional driver. 

As for the specifics of the 
BMCS and NHTSA proposals, 
the IBT suggested locating 
suppression flaps and side 
skirts on the tractor, trailers 
and converter dollies. The IBT 
stressed that in a situation 
where a Jifflox axle is moved 
and used as a dolly, that all 
three axles (steering, drive and 
Jifflox) have flaps. 
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afety awareness really 

does pay off! That concept, 

adopted by the IBT Safety 
and Health Department when it 
was created in the early seven- 
ties, has long guided the de- 
partment's efforts in encourag- 
ing safety among our affiliates, 
often with impressive results, 
both in terms of worker health 
and safety and employer effi- 
ciency. 

This top-to-bottom concern 
with safety was recently re- 
flected in the five-star perform- 
ance of nearly 500 Teamsters 
Local 773 members employed at 
ALPO Petfoods, Inc., in Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Thanks to stellar on-the-job 
performance by these Team- 
sters in the safe administration 
of their duties, their employer 
was recently awarded a presti- 
gious Five-Star Safety Rating 
from the International Loss 
Control Institute (ILCI) of Logan- 
ville, Georgia. 


Although ILCI audits more 
than 2,000 companies through- 
out the world, ALPO Petfoods, 
Inc., has the distinction of 
being the first industrial manu- 
facturing company in the world 
among these firms to be rated 
at the Five-Star level. 

ALPO, a participant in the 
safety program for four-and-a- 
half years, attributes its suc- 
cess to the team safety ap- 
proach it developed. Under this 
program, 20 ILCI tasks that in- 
volve safety aspects of the busi- 
hess were assigned as the work 
of 20 separate teams, each 
headed by a team chairman. 
Each of the 20 teams, in which 
both management and Local 
773 member/employees partici- 
pated, was assigned the task of 
working as a team to improve 
communications, reduce per- 
sonal injury, lower medical ex- 
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pense, reduce lost production 
time and property damage, and 
improve the quality of the work- 
life for all. 

The ILCI safety program also 
involved very accurate meas- 
urements and extensive on-site 
audits of company efforts to 
protect people from injury and 
loss of life and property from 
damage. Each year on the pro- 
gram, ALPO was able to better 
its rating from ILCI. 

Judging from one of the meas- 
urements used, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ratings, they were tre- 
mendously successful. In 1979, 
the BLS rate for the petfood in- 
dustry was 58.2; by 1985, ALPO 
had reduced its rate to 6.6, 
thanks to the vigorous efforts of 
its safety teams. 


ALPO credits its extraordi- 
nary Five-Star success to the 
creative thinking, cooperation, 
innovation and old-fashioned 
hard work contributed by Team- 
sters Union employees, working 
with all levels of management. 
The company adds that the re- 


Teamsters Local 773 Secretary- 
Treasurer Stephen Banus, President 
Alfonso C. Abruzzi, Recording Sec- 
retary and ALPO Shop Steward Ray 
Heiser and ALPO Business Agent 
Robert Seng here display the new 
five-star banner that hangs proudly 
at ALPO headquarters, constantly 
reminding ALPO’s Teamsters of the 
celebrated status their concern for 
safety has brought their employer. 


sult has been to create safer 
working conditions and reduce 
the accident rate among em- 
ployees, as well as reduce 
damage to the property. 

Teamwork alone may not al- 
ways solve a company’s safety 
problems, the IBT Safety and 
Health Department notes, but 
where employer and employees 
can work cooperatively to cre- 
ate a safer environment for all, 
the IBT is happy to acclaim the 
effort and applaud the result. 
Ensuring that safer environment 
for all our members is, after all, 
the IBT’s goal. Congratulations, 
ALPO Teamsters, for a job well 
done! 
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ow that the summer 
months are upon us, it is 
time to think about all 


the outdoor activities we will be 


enjoying in the warm weather 
and how to avoid any unpleas- 
ant accidents. 

Many of us thrive on the sum- 
mer sun since it affords us a 
chance to swim, play tennis, 
boat, golf, fish or just stretch 
out and get a tan. In order to 
enjoy these outdoor activities 
and avoid sunburn problems, 
though, we need to protect our- 
selves from the direct rays of 
the sun. The sun is the strong- 
est and hottest between the 
hours of 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 
p.m., so during that four-hour 
period easily burned skin needs 
to be protected with sunblock. 
Wide-brimmed hats and long- 
sleeved shirts can also help 
prevent severe sunburn. 

Fair skinned people, red- 
heads and blondes in particu- 
lar, are the most susceptible to 
burning, blistering and various 
skin rashes or eruptions, along 
with eye injury. This is because 
their bodies have a shorter sup- 
ply of melanin, a pigment sub- 
stance that filters out the rays 
of the sun, than do those with 
darker skin tones. 

The biggest fear most people 
have with the sun is skin can- 
cer, one of the most common 
forms of cancer in the United 
States and Canada. It can start 
as a small, pale, waxy lump 
that eventually bleeds and 
crusts; as a dry, scaly, rough red 
patch or in other ways and oc- 
curs mainly on sun-exposed 
areas, such as the head, neck, 
hands and arms. This disease 
appears to be more prevalent 
among light-skinned people 
than dark-skinned individuals, 
who seem to have more protec- 
tion from the cancer-causing ef- 
fects of sunlight. 

People who are taking certain 
drugs can experience photosen- 
sitive or phototoxic effects from 
exposure to the sun. Drugs 
known to create such problems 
include: tranquilizers, anti- 
emetics, anti-hypertensives, di- 
uretics, tetracycline, antibiotics, 
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Summer 
Safety 
Tips 


sulfa drugs, oral diabetic drugs 
and quinidine. 

Over-the-counter sunscreen 
products can prove benefical in 
the prevention of sunburn when 
properly used. The experts do 
warn, though, that there is no 
perfect protection from the sun; 
sunscreens merely extend the 
time you can safely stay in the 
sun. 

Along with fun in the sun 
comes barbecuing on those nice 
summer evenings. All meats, 
poultry and other perishables 
should be kept cold (in the re- 
frigerator) or hot (on the grill). If 
meat is left outside for a long 
period of time in the summer 
heat, harmful bacteria can 
grow and spoil it rapidly. Re- 
frigeration cannot kill bacteria, 
but can stop it from growing. 

Careful handling also re- 
duces your chances of develop- 
ing food poisoning, an acute 
gastrointestinal disorder caused 
by bacteria or its toxic products 
or by chemical residues in food. 

Picnickers are urged to keep 
foods cool and fresh while 
transporting them by storing 
them in a cooler, packed in ice, 
to guarantee freshness and 
avoid bacterial growth. 

Summer is often the busiest, 
time of the year for most of us, 
with the kids out of school and 
families going on vacation. Re- 
member, though, that the 
thieves in your area are watch- 
ing for departing vacationists. 

In the United States alone, 
there are crimes being commit- 
ted every two seconds. Half of 
these crimes are burglaries and 
robberies, most of them commit- 
ted when the home owner is not 
at home or is on vacation. 

To avoid such incidents, there 
a number of safety tips to con- 


sider before leaving on your 
summer vacation. 

* Ask a neighbor to go by 
daily to pick up your mail and 
newspaper and check the 
house. 

%* Set a couple of lights, a ra- 
dio and the T.V. with timers, so 
that they go on and off at var- 
ious times throughout the day 
to give the appearance that 
someone is home; also close 
curtains and shades within the 
house, so that no one is able to 
look in. 

* If there is a spare car 
available, park it in the drive- 
way or in front of the house, so 
that it can be viewed by anyone 
driving by on the street. 

%* Make sure your door and 
garage locks are working prop- 
erly; if not, have them replaced 
before you leave town. Dead- 
bolts are the most secure and 
tamperproof locks you can pur- 
chase and the police highly rec- 
ommend them as the most diffi- 
cult lock for a burglar to pick. 

* Ask your office or place of 
business not to tell anyone call- 
ing for you that you're out of 
town or on vacation; also leave 
a phone number with a neigh- 
bor where you can be reached 
in an emergency. 

By following these few com- 
mon-sense suggestions, you 
can make your summer more 
enjoyable. 
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a for your money— 

| with New Variable Rate 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


Now offering you: 


* Excellent market-based rates 


* Guaranteed minimum return 
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* Maximum security 


... and as always, YOU choose 
how much to save in the 
easy Payroll Savings Plan! 


Savings Bonds . &£ 4 er 
can take you where qe aie 
you want to go. 
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reedom’s flag flies over all 
Americans. As we Teamsters join in 
celebrating the Fourth of July, let us 
never forget that the freedoms we 
enjoy and our forefathers fought so 
hard for are represented by the flag that 
flies so proudly over our homeland, symbol- 
izing our ‘‘One Nation, Under God, Indivisible, 
With Liberty and Justice for All.’ 


Today, Labor’s liberties are being undermined left 

and right by insidious attacks and a whole array of new 

laws and legislative rollbacks, all designed to deny us rights earned 
in hard fought battles over the years. 


Make sure Labor’s voice keeps being heard and that our flag truly symbolizes equal 

rights for all Americans—American Workers Included! Join DRIVE and let your voice rise 
with the rest of today’s patriots who believe that our forefathers meant what they said when 
they wrote the Constitution. 


Classification Local Union # Date 


| subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each week to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary 
contribution may be used by DRIVE for political purposes, including contributions to support candidates for local, state and federal 
offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the amounts below serve merely as suggestions. 
| am free to subscribe more, less, or nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. 

| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum indicated below each week to be 
remitted to National DRIVE. 

| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke this voluntary authorization at any time 
by giving written notice of such revocation to National DRIVE in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 

Suggested voluntary contribution: 


$1.00 $2.00 $3:00) 2 = Other 


A copy of the DRIVE report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal 
Election Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463. 


Name of Company—Please Print Signature 
Name—Please Print Address 
Social Security Number City State Zip 


Original copy to Employer 
White copy to National Drive 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


very six months or so, it 
i> seems, a new book or ar- 

ticle arrives on the market 
proclaiming the demise of 
unions or the decline of their 
political and bargaining clout. 
It is a never-ending story that is 
as old as the labor movement 
itself. 

I can remember back when it 
was confidently predicted that 
mass production workers would 
never join unions. They turned 
out to be among the most mili- 
tant trade unionists. 

A few decades ago, it was 
declared that white-collar em- 
ployees were untouchable by 
the labor movement. Public em- 
ployee unions promptly began 
their membership surge. 

Now it's said that private 
service and high-tech workers 
are unorganizable. If history is 
any guide, we should soon see 
dramatic organizing break- 
throughs in these areas. 

I am not trying to diminish 
the very serious challenges that 
confront the labor movement or 
to suggest that blind optimism 
is a wise course to follow. The 
strength and vitality of trade 
unionism is, indeed, under at- 
tack today on a variety of fronts 
and we must respond. But this 
is one union leader who is sick 
and tired of reading the labor 
movement's obituary every six 
months. 

If we've proven anything over 
the years, it's been that orga- 
nized labor is adaptable to 
changing circumstances. 

We've had farsighted leader- 
ship that anticipated change 
and courageous workers who 
were willing to unite to meet 
the challenges that change al- 
ways entails. 


Organized labor has been in 
the forefront of every major so- 
cial and economic battle Ameri- 
can workers have fought in the 
last hundred years. 

We're proud of our record of 
accomplishment and we real- 
ize, better than anyone else, 
that we didn't compile that re- 
cord by sticking our heads in 
the sand. 

The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters is leading the way 
toward meeting the challenges 
presented by today’s changing 
work force, a declining indus- 
trial base and a disintegrating 
U.S. trade balance. 

We're moving forward on all 
fronts—communications, legis- 
lative and organizing, among 
them—to strengthen collective 
bargaining laws, to reinforce 
workers’ rights and protections 
and to bolster U.S. and Cana- 
dian industry. 

We're out there every day of 
every week supporting organiz- 
ing campaigns among white- 
collar and clerical workers, lob- 
bying state legislatures and 
Congress for our “Buy Ameri- 
can” programs and communi- 
cating the needs and concerns 
of American workers to the gov- 
ernment and the public at 
large. 

And there's no better union in 
America equipped to lead this 
counterattack than the IBT. 
With a member in every county 
and nearly every occupation, 
we remain, and intend to re- 
main, the largest and most di- 
verse union in the free world. 

No one can write the obituary 
of the labor movement other 
than the movement itself— 
through neglect, apathy and 
shortsightedness. Knowing the 


members of this union as I do, I 
have the greatest confidence 
that that obituary will never be 
written as long as there is an 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


Fraternally, 
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readership of 5,000,000 (based 
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Teamsters Board Meets in Quarterly Session 
Intensively studies trade question 


Southern Conference Convenes 27th Conv. 
Proclaims it ‘time for action,’ solidarity 
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We want to outreach to Asian unions 
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‘The Rape of the American Worker’ 


Are Unions Dying? 
Business Week thinks so, but we don’t 
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We believe Teamsters are right on target 


Our ‘Buy American’ Program's Succeeding 
Members are getting enthused about battle 
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t its third quarterly meet- 
")\ ing of the year, the 

™' Teamsters General Exec- 
utive Board concentrated on an 
international “Buy American” 
campaign, economics affecting 
the union and the Teamsters 
Medical Advisory Committee, 
among other agenda items. 
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y Concern 


In a presentation to the 
Board, Larry Brady, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce 
and head of the U.S. Export/Im- 
port Division, discussed the 
ramifications of the intensified 
Teamster “Buy American” cam- 
paign and outlined several di- 
rections being explored to get 
Congress’ attention and spur 
action on a substantive job ex- 
port bill this year. 

“Teamsters have been at the 
forefront of this effort to bring to 
the attention of the American 
people the terrible dilemma 
that presently exists, whereby 
multinationals have taken their 
business to foreign shores for 
cheap labor only to export 
goods back to the U.S. at the 


same or greater prices,” Brady 
said, “and more than any other 
group in America, Teamsters 
have made inroads in getting 
that message to our govern- 
ment.” 

In response, Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
stated, “We have an obligation 
to protect American workers’ 
jobs and do something to cor- 
rect the import situation before 
it cripples our economy. 

“We will do what is neces- 
sary to see that Congress gets 
the message and, if necessary, 
will introduce our own legisla- 
tion to protect jobs and prevent 
multinationals from dumping in 
North America.” 

Jackie concluded by telling 
the Board that he has been talk- 
ing with members of Congress 
about specific legislation and 


hopes that the full thrust of our 
“Buy American” program can be 
launched by Labor Day with a 
strong bill in Congress. 


mimittec teport 


The Board also heard from 
Dr. Donald Dawson, chairman 
of the Teamsters Medical Advi- 
sory Committee, who discussed 
various concerns and issues 
that the committee is now con- 
sidering to protect the health 
and safety of the Teamster 
membership. These issues in- 
clude the control of diabetes 
and a study on the health haz- 
ards to which motor vehicle op- 
erators are exposed. 

In addition to these topics, 
Dr. Dawson reported to the 
Board with an update of the 
committee's recent study on 
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At the recent GEB session, the Board (pictured below) considered many 
issues, hearing reports (facing page, from top left, clockwise) from: Tim 
Crowley; TITAN’s Ed Dellinger; General President Presser on trade; Larry 
Brady on prospective trade legislation; Organizing Director Vicki Saporta 
about two new IBT films; John Ward on the Teamster Affiliates Pension 
Plan; pondered serious questions among themselves, and heard from de- 
parting legal counsel Bob Baptiste and Dr. Donald Dawson. 


Workers Want to Know! What Kind of Senator/Congressman _ 
}‘ Foreign Imports to Jeopardize American Workers’ Jobs! 
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Teamster job classifications 
and their link to lung cancer. 

A final guest speaker before 
the Board was Tim Crowley, 
consultant for the Special Risk 
Division of the Hartford Insur- 
ance Company, who reported 
on the tremendous response of 
Teamster retirees to our newly 
established retiree insurance 
program. Crowley said the mail 
solicitation program for Team- 
sters was the most successful in 
the company’s history. 

The objective of the IBT reti- 
ree insurance program is to pro- 
vide comprehensive coverage 
and fill in gaps in coverage al- 
ready purchased by our reti- 
rees. Crowley called the results 
of the mailing so far “fantastic,” 
and revealed plans to send out 


a second mailing and a bro- 
chure detailing the program. 

During the informative ses- 
sion, Board members also 
heard a detailed report on the 
union’s finances from General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
Mathis. 

Reports were also delivered 
by Research Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe, who detailed the latest 
developments in the IBT/ITU 
merger situation, and Legisla- 
tive Director Dave Sweeney, 
who outlined current activities 
on Capitol Hill and in state leg- 
islatures around the country. 


IBT Organizing Director Vicki 
Saporta discussed the many 
new organizing tools available 
to affiliates and premiered two 
new organizing films developed 
to help Teamster affiliates in- 


crease their organizing wins. 
Both were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Teamsters’ Board. 


IBT Director of Communica- 
tions Duke Zeller brought the 
Board up-to-date on the latest 
media materials his department 
has developed, while Govern- 
ment Relations Director Paul 
Locigno reported on develop- 
ments within the White House 
and government agencies di- 
rectly bearing on Teamsters’ 
concerns. 


Finally, the Board heard from 
IBT staffers Ed Dellinger and 
Dick Jasper, who delivered a 
full review of the capabilities 
and activities of the TITAN sys- 
tem, reporting in detail on sev- 
eral upgrades of the system 
currently in the planning 
stages. 


n 1978, the Institute of Hu- 

man Relations at Loyola 

University in New Orleans 
published, with help from the 
Southern Conference of Team- 
sters, a comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Father Louis J. 
Twomey, S.J., founder of the In- 
stitute and a leading “labor 
priest” in the South. 

Today this biography, which 
is still available from the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Loy- 
ola University in New Orleans, 
is being made available in a 
Spanish translation to be dis- 
tributed throughout the Span- 
ish-speaking world. 

The new translation is made 
possible by a grant from the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and its general pres- 
ident, Jackie Presser. The move 
exemplifies the Teamsters’ will- 
ingness to explore new ap- 
proaches in their efforts to pro- 
mote democracy, justice and a 
free trade union movement 
throughout the world. 

That Twomey’s biography 
was selected for such innova- 
tion is fitting, indeed. 

Walker Percy, the Southern 
novelist, wrote in his preface to 
the book that Father Twomey 
was “a good man to have 
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around and there were too few 
like him. As much as anyone, 
he pricked and wakened the 
conscience of the South.” 

Dr. Percy, in describing both 
the glamour and squalor of 
New Orleans, singled out 
Father Twomey as the “one 
man hereabouts” who has done 
more than any other “to trans- 
late Catholic social principles 
into meaningful action.” Among 
the accomplishments mentioned 
by Dr. Percy were Twomey’s 
“valuable services in labor- 
management conciliation,” the 
Institute for Human Relations, 


and his assistance “in its cam- 
paign for social justice for the 
Negro and in the education of 
the unskilled.” 

Father Twomey was known 
worldwide. Toward South 
America, especially, he di- 
rected the resources of Loyola 
University and its Institute. He 
developed an educational plan 
for social institutions in Central 
America, Panama and the Do- 
minican Republic. This evolved 
into the Inter-American Center 
of the University “to train 
younger leadership groups in 
the ideas, tactics and tech- 
niques of building democratic, 
social institutions to create a 
society in which the dignity of 
the human person is acknow]- 
edged, protected and re- 
spected.” 

The Inter-American Center 
functioned from 1964 to 1971. 
Some 1,800 young people from 
Central and South America 
were trained, many of them in 
skills of labor organizing. 

Today, by helping spread 
Twomey’s message, the Team- 
sters seek to provide hope for 
workers in underdeveloped and 
developing nations and encour- 
age renewed interest in labor 
unions worldwide. 
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s the Southern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters con- 
vened its 27th area con- 

ference session the week of 
June 23, 1985 in Orlando, Flor- 
ida, delegates were asked to 
face some hard facts. 

They were asked to ponder 
tougher times facing unions to- 
day and consider whether there 
is, in fact, a future for unions. 
This they did, deciding emphat- 
ically that the Teamsters Union 
will not just survive any chal- 
lenges facing it, but is going to 
be the frontrunner in mobilizing 
workers in the toned-up, much 
tougher union movement we en- 
vision for tomorrow! 

Southern Conference Director 
and session chairman Joseph 
Morgan spearheaded the direc- 
tion of the four-day session, 
noting at the outset that the 
Teamsters have always been a 
family, and predicting that as 
we face the challenges being 
posed today, especially in the 
very anti-union, right-to-work 
South, that family spirit will 
guide delegates’ efforts and 
help them overcome all obsta- 
cles, 

In accepting reappointment 
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ference 


by General President Presser as 
conference director during the 
week, Morgan noted: “I run the 
conference as a family. We be- 
lieve it IS a family and are 
proud that it’s a real part of the 
International Union. It takes all 
of us working together to make 
it a success. 

“Many times we in the South- 
ern Conference of Teamsters 
have to call on others for help,” 
Morgan added. “Without that 
help, we would not be able to 
survive in the South.” 


A series of speakers during 
the week detailed the chal- 
lenges ahead. 

General President Presser 
pulled no punches, telling dele- 
gates emphatically that our 
union's officers “don't have a 
product to sell,” but are “or- 
dained to serve human beings, 
the people who depend on us to 
provide for them the necessities 
of life.” 

Asserting that “distrust and 
dissension are healthy” be- 
cause they “remind me how to 
fight back,” Presser declared 


that the Teamsters plan to do 
just that during the remainder 
of the 20th century, battling 
companies that run to foreign 
shores, the anti-union forces, 
anti-worker legislation and any- 
thing else that jeopardizes la- 
bor’s interests, while rejuvenat- 
ing our DRIVE political action 
committee so we can have a 
louder voice on Capitol Hill and 
revitalizing IBT departments to 
better serve our own members. 

Under his presidency, Jackie 
noted, the union has upgraded 
its Legislative, DRIVE, Organiz- 
ing, Research, Information Cen- 
ter, Communications and Safety 
& Health departments, among 
others, and added a new Hu- 
man Services division. “We 
know change is coming and we 
have been preparing for it,” 
Jackie said. 

“When it became evident and 
necessary that we needed to 
take on the task of challenging 
companies flourishing on the 
blood of unorganized workers, 
it was the Teamsters in the fore- 
front!” Presser declared. 

“America needs the Team- 


sters,” Presser told delegates, 
because “if America continues 
to let work go overseas, there 

will be no blue or gray collar 

jobs left in this country.” 


“Companies are relocating to 
British Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Asia, Italy, Spain—all of them 
American companies that have 
closed their doors here to avoid 
the $8-$10-$12 hourly wage mar- 
ket for workers. When indus- 
trial plants close in America, the 
standard of living begins to 
erode. There are seven million 
unemployed Americans today, 
in excess of 11 million illegal 
aliens, 18 million that we know 


of being provided for through 
your tax dollars. We have a 
battle before us second to 
none!” he emphasized. 

“We are the enemies of big 
business,” Presser affirmed, 
“because with our growing po- 
litical strength we are now able 
to say to congressmen and sen- 
ators when we seek legislation, 
‘If you do not support us, we 
pledge to come in with bucks, 
support and strength to defeat 


on 


you’. 


“Solidarity is the key,” 
Presser emphasized. “We don’t 
have to join hands because we 
already have this spirit, this 
movement, this brotherhood in 
our blood, our hearts and our 
work!” 


General Secretary-Treasurer 
Mathis also was blunt in his 
remarks. 

Looking at today’s woes, 
Mathis said it's his belief that 
workers and their unions “are 
no longer in a war with the in- 
dustries they deal with. I be- 
lieve we are looking at a con- 
spiracy of government and 
industry to destroy organized 
labor,” Mathis asserted. 


“Solidarity Forever!” sing Teamster 
officers and members at high point 
of SCT session. Below right, G.P. 
Presser congratulates just reap- 
pointed SCT Director Morgan, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Mathis ad- 
dresses delegates, and below left, 


swears in reelected policy commit- 
tee. 
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“You see stories in the paper 
all the time, ‘Are unions neces- 
sary’?” Mathis said. “Workers 
are asking the same question. 
They ask because they came 
along a few years ago and got 
good pay and good working 
conditions. If we do not tell 
them where these things came 
from and let them know what 
will happen the day the union 
goes out the door, then we will 
be the losers. 

“Jackie said it yesterday,” 
Weldon noted. “If any union 
survives, it will be the Team- 
sters. It's up to us here to en- 
sure that.” 


Succeed with DRIVE 


“If government and business 
feel today that they can get 
along without unions, the only 
way to prove them wrong and 
defeat their anti-worker ambi- 
tions is by utilizing the voice 
DRIVE gives us,” Mathis as- 
serted, asking all IBT affiliates 
to get their members actively 
involved in DRIVE. 


Looking to the Future 


Addressing delegates to the 
productive four-day session 
were a host of other Teamster 
and guest dignitaries. 

Remarks ranged from the up- 
beat words of Walt Disney 
World Labor Relations Director 
H.W. “Bill” Ward, who lauded 
the Teamsters as “tough, hard 
bargainers, who live up to an 
agreement once it's negoti- 
ated,” to the more pessimistic 
prediction by Vice President 
Walter Shea that we may soon 
see the demise of many smaller 
unions in this country. Shea 
prognosticated that the Team- 
sters, however, had the where- 
withal to grow stronger, larger 
and ever more influential, re- 
mdining the frontrunner for la- 
bor in the future as it is today. 

Eastern Conference Director 
Joe Trerotola reminded dele- 
gates how many obstacles their 
conference already has over- 
come, “with so many states in 
your territory having right-to- 
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work laws, and the difficulties 
the conference has faced in sur- 
viving the onslaught of union- 
busters,” before asking them to 
now redouble their efforts. 


Fight Back Together 


“Experts are predicting fur- 
ther declines in unionism,” 
Trerotola noted. “That will only 
happen if we let it. When at- 
tacked, we in the Teamsters 
have always fought back and 
fought back together!” 

Trertola warned that “giant 
corporations are merging today 
into even larger monsters,” and 
that the non-union forces are 
proving successful with corpo- 
rations such as Frito-Lay, Kraft, 
United Technologies and United 
Airlines, “playing on fears and 
threatening workers with job 
losses.” 

When you add in other fac- 
tors such as mechanization and 
automation decimating blue 
collar jobs, Trerotola empha- 
sized, it becomes “imperative 
that we marshal our forces and 
meet the challenges of today. 
We must work together and co- 
ordinate our efforts more than 
ever before so we can protect 
our union and its members,” he 
noted. 


We're Brothers and Sisters 


Central Conference Director 
Robert Holmes also frontally at- 
tacked the notion of a down- 
ward spiral for unions saying 
that, in his view, a little deteri- 
oration is good. “It works you 
up and gets you back in the 
trenches and fighting.” 

“This organization is a broth- 
erhood, a sisterhood. With peo- 
ple meeting here trying to learn 
to do better what we already do 
best, lead, how can we go 
wrong?” he queried. 

Canadian Conference Direc- 
tor Ed Lawson made a strong 
pitch for the union's “Buy North 
American” program, proclaim- 
ing it the “single most impor- 
tant program this International 
Union has undertaken in recent 
years.” 


Speaking out! It keeps us alive, 
strong and growing. 


Noting that North Americans 
are among the world’s most 
generous people, opening their 
“borders, hearts and wallets” to 
the world, Lawson suggested 
that perhaps the time has come 
for a little self-interest. 


It's a Shrinking World 


“We are living in a rapidly 
shrinking world,” Lawson said. 
“Terrorism is here, not just in 
the Middle East. We have to be 
concerned about Jackie Press- 
er's ‘Buy North American’ pro- 
gram and about freedom here. 
We have to communicate our 
message internationally. We 
have to tell Parliament and 
Congress that enough is 
enough! We are tired of being 
pushed around by terrorists. We 
must serve notice that we are 
good, caring people, but we 
will deal harshly and severely 
with anyone who tries to push 
us around or take away from 
unions their rights.” 

Western Conference Director 
Arnie Weinmeister’s remarks 
were equally hard-hitting. Com- 
plimenting Jackie Presser for 
“getting a real strong political 
organization underway,” Wein- 
meister asserted that over the 
years Teamsters have paid a 
high price for political inactiv- 
ity. 

TS. 


SOUTHERN CONF. 


“Now, with one of the largest 
political action committees in 
the country, we will be able to 
deal with Congress. The only 
effective way to do that is to 
have the kind of money to sup- 
port candidates who will speak 
out on our behalf,” he noted. 
“Organizing is our lifeblood, 
but all your organizing efforts 
can go out the window if you 
are not politically strong,” this 
Teamster concluded. 


An Import ‘Rustbowl’ 


Vice President Louis Peick 
was another with strong 
words—his remarks detailing 
the predicament of our nation if 
industrial America is allowed to 
shut down without Congres- 
sional intervention. 

Peick urged all Teamsters to 
immediately contact Congress 
and tell them about the prob- 
lems surrounding a declining 
industrial base, saying that in- 
stead of the dustbowl faced in 
the 30s, workers from formerly 
great cities now decaying be- 
cause of industrial declines are 
facing a “rustbowl.” 

“What do we have in steel?” 
he asked. “The mills are all 
gone. We have a rustbow! as 
jobs are blown away by the 
greed of international corpora- 
tions moving to foreign shores 
seeking cheap labor!” 

Joining these speakers in ad- 
dressing delegates briefly were 
IBT Vice Presidents John Cleve- 
land, Maurice Schurr, Jack Cox, 
Don West, Louis Peick, Donald 
Peters, William McCarthy and 
International Trustee Mitchel 
Ledet. 


Stop Crying; 
Stand Together 


A special guest at the South- 
ern Conference session, former 
IBT General Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. Miller, advised dele- 
gates to put away their “crying 
towels . . . wipe your eyes and 
shut up! Of course you are hav- 
ing it tough! You are in a war 

. . with the government, the 
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SCT and IBT attorneys attending the meeting held their own one-day 


\ 


session to compare notes, discuss cases. 


courts and legislative bodies. 
That is not new! 

“Congress and the legislature 
will kick hell out of you,” he 
noted. “They do not like you; 
they fear you. You are the 
greatest representatives of 
working people on the face of 
the earth and they want to get 
rid of you. 

“The only thing that can de- 
stroy this organization is the 
people in it,” Miller empha- 
sized. 


Solidarity! 


He ended by urging all dele- 
gates to rededicate themselves 
to the principles of solidarity 
and unity, symbolizing this by 
asking delegates to stand, join 
hands and sing the song, “Soli- 
darity Forever,” led by IBT Or- 
ganizing Director Vicki Saporta, 
as an expression of their com- 
mitment to the cause, which all 
in the hall did, swaying to the 
tune and raising their voices 
high. 

During the four-day session, 
delegates to the Southern Con- 
ference confab also heard de- 
tailed reports on IBT and South- 
ern Conference organizing 
efforts from Organizing Director 
Vicki Saporta, and received 
a report on recent intensive 
and successful organizing 
activities among public employ- 
ees throughout the Southern re- 
gion, including a successful or- 
ganizing drive at the Jackson- 
ville, Florida Naval Air Rework 
compound, another in Vero 
Beach, Florida, and a current 
campaign in progress at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, from Public 
Employees Division Director 
Barry Feinstein. They learned 


more about the new IBT Human 
Services Division from its direc- 
tor, Father David Boileau. 

Conference Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Political Committee 
Chairman Charles H. “Howard” 
Jones reported both on the fis- 
cal solvency of the Southern 
Conference and on political ac- 
tivities within the South. 

A highlight of the week was a 
morning-long series of in-depth 
legal presentations. IBT Attor- 
ney John Climaco provided del- 
egates with a detailed series of 
guidelines on how to function 
in an anti-union environment. 
He was followed by IBT Chief 
Labor Counsel David Previant, 
who offered a detailed report on 
provisions contained within the 
new Teamsters National Master 
Freight Agreement. Delegates 
also received a specialized 
Southern Conference legal sta- 
tus report from SCT General 
Counsel L.N.D. “Nat” Wells. At- 
torneys attending the session 
also shared their expertise at a 
separate day-long lawyers sem- 
inar convened during the week. 

Delegates also accomplished 
much procedural business, re- 
electing the entire incumbent 
policy committee, making a 
number of procedural changes 
in the SCT constitution and by- 
laws, and enacting a number of 
resolutions, among them provi- 
sions calling for the: 

© Expansion of the SCT 
DRIVE program, calling on del- 
egates to work to obtain 100% 
participation among all dues- 
paying SCT Teamsters, and, 

© A pledge of support for 
Teamsters Local 886’s ongoing 
organizing effort among public 
employees at Fort Sill, Okla. by 
all SCT affiliates. 
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hood of Teamsters, in its 

efforts to explore any and 
all avenues to find ways to pro- 
tect its members, has recently 
opened an IBT Asian-Pacific 
branch office in Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China. 

“Taiwan!?” some Teamsters 
might say, but when you think 
about it, where are most indus- 
tries going, as they flee North 
American shores for cheaper 
wages and better business in- 
centives? The answer is to 
Asia, where they're courted like 
kings to establish their opera- 
tions, not only in China, but in 
Korea, Thailand, Japan, Indone- 
sia and other nations eager for 
capitalist dollars, Yankee inge- 
nuity, and the employment our 
jobs can provide for their work- 
ers! 


T International Brother- 


An Ambitious Mission 


The Teamsters established a 
five-member Taiwan bureau 
late in May, with the assistance 
of Teamsters’ Governmental Af- 
fairs Director Paul Locigno. 

With the procedural and lo- 
gistical requirements of estab- 
lishing such a branch now be- 
hind us, the Teamsters’ Taiwan 
office is now fully operational. 

Teamster representatives 
have ambitious hopes for the 
new program. During Phase I, 
its gearing-up stage, the IBT 
hopes to see the initiation of 
several projects, including: the 
translation of IBT books and 
pamphlets into Chinese; estab- 
lishment of a special language 
bank program catering to the 
Japanese, Korean, Chinese and 
Mandarin Chinese languages, 
to teach English and the work- 
ings of American trade unions, 
particularly the IBT, to Asian 
groups; establishment of 
courses to instruct young labor 
officials on the U.S. trade move- 
ment; and publication of a 
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newsletter to seven different 
Asian countries, bringing news 
of major union activities in the 
U.S., Canada and Asia to a 
new audience, including partic- 
ularly any relevant issues af- 
fecting union policy, multina- 
tional corporations and 
international affairs. 


“We cannot survive in this 
world alone,” Locigno notes. 
“The Teamsters are not only in- 
terested in helping others, but 
in helping ourselves. By en- 
deavoring to upgrade other 
workers’ wages and conditions, 
we can make our own North 
American products more com- 
petitive. 

“For years the Teamsters 
have been out of the interna- 
tional arena,” this Teamster 
adds. “By reaffiliating with the 
International Federation of 
Chemical and Energy Workers 
Unions in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and establishing this office that 
can outreach to all Asian coun- 
tries, we are establishing lines 
of communication that could 
soon prove to be very important 
to us in any global clash with a 
multinational firm. 


Members of the new Teamsters Tai- 
wan office staff meet with officers 
of the Chinese Federation of Labor. 
At right, the plaque at our new of- 
fice in Taipei proclaims Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
proudly in both English and Tai- 
wanese. 


“There are a great many 
American corporations in Asia, 
especially in China,” he adds. 
“We are hopeful that with mu- 
tual cooperation, when we have 
a problem, we can seek brother 
and sister unionists’ assistance 
and gain help for our causes. 

“The world is growing 
smaller every day, and our 
members’ jobs are being threat- 
ened by expatriating firms and 
the influx of imports daily. This 
is but the first of the new initia- 
tives the IBT has been and will 
be exploring in its efforts to 
make a change. 

“Up to now, the AFL-CIO has 
been the only organization 
speaking for labor internation- 
ally,” Locigno noted. “The 
Teamsters, through new ex- 
change programs, international 
cooperative efforts and interna- 
tional understanding, plan to 
be a new and vital presence in 
East/West relations and posi- 
tion ourselves to play a pivotal 
role in establishing the patterns 
our trade policies and national 
economic programs take. Hope- 
fully, establishment of this IBT 
Asian office is just the first step 
in shaking up the system and 
altering the status quo.” 


In an bylined interview with 
Leaders magazine, carried in 


that prestigious quarterly publi- 


cation’s July, August, Septem- 
ber, 1985 edition, Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser persuasively answers 
all who would criticize orga- 
nized labor or its role in Ameri- 
can life with a telling commen- 
tary on labor’s many 
contributions and its future. It 
is presented here, as a Team- 
ster commentary, to remind la- 
bor’s proponents and opponents 
alike of all we in labor stand 
for and what we continue to 
seek to achieve. 


the American labor move- 

ment is shrinking in mem- 
bership, losing its clout as a po- 
litical lobby and as a result is 
becoming an obsolete move- 
ment on a slow but steady path 
to extinction. 

On the surface U.S. workers 
might appear to be losing faith 
in their unions, but a closer 
look reveals the true problem: 
the U.S. is giving up its title as 
the industrial giant of the world 
and giving up jobs in the pro- 
cess. In excess of 250,000 jobs 
have been lost in the auto in- 
dustry; over 700,000 jobs lost in 
the steel industry; 200,000 or 
more commercial workers out of 
work; and many coal mines 
closed throughout the 28 coal 
states. The largest producer of 
tires in America is now Mich- 
elin, a French company. People 
are not leaving unions because 
of discontent but because Amer- 
ican industry is closing its 
doors. 

The U.S. is changing and, as 
the pendulum swings, the 
Teamsters intend to swing with 
it. Instead of organizing drill 
press operators, keypunch oper- 
ators, machinists, and the 
many other classifications of in- 
dustrial workers, unions are be- 
coming experts in the high-tech 


Ti: press has charged that 


‘People are not leav- 
ing unions because of 
discontent but because 
American industry is 
closing its doors.’ 
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industries, the public sector 
and hospitals. 

We understand and agree 
with the economists and news- 
paper journalists who say work- 
ers must cooperate with man- 
agement during these tough 
times because we have a vital 
stake in increasing the produc- 
tivity of industry and the work 
force. 

Workers who have lost their 
union memberships because 
the companies they worked for 
closed their doors are seeking 
other union jobs in large num- 
bers. Eighteen months ago our 
union had just over 1.6 million 
members. Today, we enjoy a 
membership in excess of 1.9 
million and we are still grow- 
ing. We see this as evidence of 
the Teamsters being prepared 
to meet the new challenges 
brought our way by the chang- 
ing economic environment. 

Airline mechanics and flight 
attendants, public employees 
and industrial plant workers, 
health care professionals such 
as nurses and laboratory tech- 
nicians, draftsmen, communica- 
tions workers, printing industry 
employees, newspaper report- 
ers, designers, police personnel 
and fire fighters, movie crew 
and production people, account- 
ants and zookeepers are just a 


‘The labor movement has been and will con- 
tinue to be the guardian of human rights in this 
country. Remember, we were the architects of 
health, welfare and pension funds, credit 
unions, holidays and vacations, sick days and 


sick pay.’ 
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few of the men and women who 
are Teamsters today. The IBT’s 
highest percentage of members 
remains in the freight trucking 

. and warehousing industries—35 
percent of our members are 

. working in these fields. Indus- 

_ trial trade workers comprise 20 

| percent of the union’s member- 
ship; service and public sector 
employees, 8 percent; building 
and construction trades, 7 per- 
cent; airlines, 5 percent; and 
various other industries, 25 per- 

| cent. 

Is organized labor losing its 
voice in the political arena? 

In answer to your question, 
no. The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has a local 
union in every county in the 
United States. As our member- 
ship grows and our communica- 
tions capabilities increase, our 
voice in legislation and politi- 
cal representation grows 
stronger and stronger. The 
Teamsters look forward to ex- 
pressing a loud and powerful 
voice in the coming congres- 
sional, senatorial and presiden- 
tial elections. 

What do you see as the great- 
est threat to the American labor 
movement? 

I firmly believe the continued 
flow of American-owned multi- 
nationals into other countries 
for the purpose of finding 
cheaper labor is the greatest 
threat to the U.S. labor move- 

| ment and to the U.S. economy. 

. The very workers who helped 
build those large conglomerates 

are being sold out, and the 

| Worker who has lost his job is 

teceiving no compensation in 
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e in labor have not 
even begun to utilize 
our combined strength. 
Without question, we 
are the force that will 
remain to protect the 
U.S. work force.’ 


‘The country is chang- 
ing and the Teamsters 
are prepared for the 
changes and plan to 
not only adapt to them 
but also to see that 
they are made to serve 
the one who makes the 
country great—the 
worker.’ 


the marketplace for cheaper 
production costs. We are wit- 
nessing the rape of the U.S. 
production worker and con- 
sumer. The ramifications of this 
trend for U.S. industry are dev- 
astating. 

The American labor move- 
ment is what made the United 
States great. It pulled workers 
out of the sweatshops and ghet- 
tos. It gave workers a decent 
living and a chance to pursue 


‘The U.S. is changing 
and, as the pendulum 
swings, the Teamsters 
intend to swing with 
it 


the “American dream” with 
pride. We have fought long and 
hard for a high standard of liv- 
ing and will not, without a 
fight, give up what we have 
worked so hard to achieve. The 
labor movement has been and 
will continue to be the guardian 
of human rights in this country. 
Remember, we were the archi- 
tects of health, welfare and 
pension funds, credit unions, 
holidays and vacations, sick 
days and sick pay. 

We in labor have not even 
begun to utilize our combined 
strength. Without question, we 
are the force that will remain to 
protect the U.S. work force. We 
know, and before too long the 
rest of the country will know, 
that multinational companies 
have already failed the working 
classes of our nation by giving 
jobs due them to their foreign 
counterparts. We have seen the 
closing of banks, savings and 
loans, and the bankruptcy of 44 
airlines. The country is chang- 
ing and the Teamsters are pre- 
pared for the changes and plan 
to not only adapt to them 
but also to see that they are 
made to serve the one who 
makes the country great—the 
worker. 


Are Unions Dying? Business We 


eyond Unions,” 
“B blazed the July 8 
Business Week cover 
article from the newstand. 

We'd imagine that any union 
member who saw it must have 
experienced a moment's pause 
before hastily reading the cov- 
er's subtitle to discover that, ac- 
cording to this publication, “It's 
no secret that labor unions are 
losing their power.” 

Business Week editors added 
on the cover, “But that doesn't 
mean companies will ride 
roughshod over workers,” pro- 
claiming that a “remarkable 
surge of new laws and court 
rulings are expanding em- 
ployee rights,” and prompting a 
“revolution” in the workplace. 

Inside they expanded on this 
thesis, pointedly emphasizing 
that unions seem to be a thing 
of the past and the worker 
alone will be content to take on 
his own workplace battles, with 
a sympathetic employer offer- 
ing an attentive ear (at least if 
he knows what's best for his 
company). 


Labor on the Decline 


Business Week notes that or- 
ganized labor's share of the 
work force is down in 1985 to 
approximately 19% of the work 
force and still dropping, with 
their statisticians predicting 
that if present trends continue, 
by the year 2000, workers will 
represent only 13% of all non- 
farm workers. 

“Labor's political and bar- 
gaining muscle will continue to 
atrophy,” this widely read busi- 
ness publication pontificated. 

Business Week cites such new 
legislation as that protecting 
whistleblowers and the spread 
of “right-to-know” laws requir- 
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ing employers to identify haz- 
ardous materials used on the 
job as examples that the judici- 
ary and government will take 
up where unions leave off. 


Employers More Savvy? 


Business Week also claims 
that “employers have gained 
the upper hand in part by using 
sophisticated tactics, some- 
times illegal, to defeat organiz- 
ing attempts. 


“But a rude shock is in store 
for managers who think that 
fading union strength will ena- 
ble them to deal with workers 
in a free and unfettered way,” 
the publication points out, quot- 
ing Harvard labor law special- 
ist Paul C. Weiler’s observation 
that, “Some business leaders 
think they will get a union-free 
environment, but what they 
may get is a legalized environ- 
ment.” 
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ay Think So, But Workers Don't! 


Con Courts Do Job? 


Citing new trends by the judi- 
ciary to uphold workers’ indi- 
vidual rights against unjust dis- 
charges, the industry 
publication says, “this trend is 
moving the U.S. closer to the 
European practice of legislating 
many of the terms of employ- 
ment. In the process, the U.S. is 
drifting away from the collec- 
tive bargaining system that has 
dominated employee relations 
and wage patterns since the 
1930s” (and establishment of the 
National Labor Relations Act). 


Union Strongholds 


“Despite the steady erosion of 
union power, organized labor 
will remain deeply embedded 
in industries such as autos, 
mining, steel, construction, re- 
tail food, railroads, airlines and 
trucking,” Business Week pre- 
dicts. They add: “But while 
these old bastions of strength 
are crumbling, unions are mak- 
ing little headway in organizing 
such growth industries as fi- 
nancial services and high tech- 
nology. Union membership in 
private industry has been drop- 
ping even faster than in the 
economy as a whole, plunging 
from 35.7% of the nongovern- 
mental work force in 1953 to 
less than 17% today.” 


Industrial Declines 


Business Week alleges that 
labor's membership problems 
can be simply put: “Its share of 
the nonfarm, private work force 
is shrinking annually by 3% per 
year as members retire or lose 
their jobs in the smokestack in- 
dustries, according to labor 
economist Richard B. Freeman 
of Harvard. But unions are win- 
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ning only 0.3% of the work force 
every year in representation 
elections.” 

Business Week cites several 
factors for unions’ dwindling 
ability to organize new mem- 
bers, among them the shift of 
employment from manufactur- 
ing to services, and from the 
Northeast to the South, along 
with the increase in white-col- 
lar and female employment, 
laying blame also to unions’ re- 
duced organizing efforts, and 
increased management opposi- 
tion, including the illegal firing 
of union activists to defeat or- 
ganizing campaigns. 

In this feature, Business Week 
also documents some problems 
currently cropping up in private 
industry, among them a report 
on a recent BUSINESS WEEK/ 
Harris Poll showing a lack of 
satisfaction with management 
among a substantial number of 
professional employees and ex- 
ecutives. 


Benevolent Dictatorships? 


The publication notes also 
that to counter increasing em- 
ployees’ demands for participa- 
tion in the destiny of the com- 
panies they work for, many 
nonunion firms are patterning 
their labor policies after exam- 
ples provided by business lead- 
ers such as IBM and Hewlett- 
Packard. “This means paying 
competitive salaries and bene- 
fits, providing amenities such 
as recreation facilities, involv- 
ing workers in decision-making, 
and treating them fairly. Non- 
union companies, in particular, 
are instituting formal systems, 
similar to union grievance pro- 
cedures, that enable workers to 
resolve job-related problems. 
And no-layoff policies are 
spreading.” 


Business Week, in fairness, 
notes that although “laws and 
court decisions are beginning to 
assume the task of defending— 
and extending—the rights of 
employees, a role that's slip- 
ping away from the declining 
labor movement, unions in fact 
provided the model, and they 
do still. 


Members Still Believe 


“To an astonishing degree, 
unions continue to be seen as 
the workers’ protector,” the pub- 
lication noted. 

“What most Americans seem 
to want from their jobs is a 
combination of benefits and 
satisfactions, some of which 
they believe unions are good at 
getting and some of which 
seem to be irrelevant to the 
union question. 

“The principal concern is 
money, followed by job secu- 
rity,” Business Week portends. 
“But the two items that follow 
garner a surprisingly high vote: 
appreciation from the boss, and 
a chance to use abilities to the 
fullest.” 

“One sidelight on this last 
item: The lowest and the high- 
est income groups are uniquely 
more interested in job satisfac- 
tion, just as they are uniquely 
less interested in job security,” 
wrote Ephraim Lewis, author of 
a sidebar article on recent BW/ 
Harris Poll findings. 


Teamsters Won’t Succumb! 


Teamsters may disagree with 
these findings, but leaders are 
studying them, nonetheless, be- 
cause they give us important 
additional keys to today's work 
force and what we're going to 
have to provide to stay competi- 
tive in the future. 
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o intense has been the de- 

bate prompted by the 

Business Week piece 
within the Teamsters that Gen- 
eral President Presser used the 
article to prompt a discussion of 
this topic at the union’s July 
General Executive Board ses- 
sion, setting off a heated and 
intensive debate into not only 
the status quo and future of our 
organization, but the prospects 
for the entire labor movement. 

For those who've spent years 

in the labor field, organizing 
workers, hammering out con- 
tracts for them in endless 
rounds at the bargaining ta- 
bles, and struggling to protect 
their rights through the griev- 
ance process when things go 
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wrong, it’s easy to say, “hog- 
wash!” 

Frankly, we in the Teamsters 
are, as General President 
Jackie Presser notes in this 
month's editorial, “sick and 
tired” of this and other recent 
pieces like it, all of which seem 
to suggest that labor's day is 
done and our role is being 
eclipsed by government, judi- 
ciary and sensitive employers. 


Remember that we were the 
same people who were told 
back in the 1900s that workers 
would never organize in the 
first place and work together for 
a cause. Nor would they ever 
be able to mobilize the strength 


to effect changes in their work- 
ing day, wages, safety and 
health conditions or a slew of 
other areas. 

While most Teamster leaders 
readily concede that labor's for- 
tunes have been declining in 
the nineteen eighties, few lay 
sole blame for that to a disen- 
chantment by workers with 


At the Teamsters’ recent Board ses- 
sion, IBT officers studied the de- 
cline of unionism, pondered solu- 
tions, and emerged with a steely- 
eyed resolve that the Teamsters can 
and will buck this trend with inno- 
vative new programs that will keep 
us the biggest and the best! 
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their unions or the union move- 
ment as a whole. 

To the contrary, as even a re- 
cent BUSINESS WEEK/Harris 
Poll cited in the Business Week 
article showed, more than 73% 
of all Americans still agree that 
c- unions improve wages and 

working conditions, among 

them 68% of all workers in the 

South, a region notoriously hos- 
s tile to unions. That doesn’t be- 
I- speak a community of workers 

eager to escape the ties that 

protect them from the vagaries 

of the workplace. 

_ Instead we believe the ram- 

' pant inflation of the early 1980s, 
the decline of America’s indus- 
trial might, the uncurbed de- 
| .caying of our once great cities, 
and the continually escalating 
federal deficit, import/export 
trade imbalance and other na- 
tional economic policies are 
a principal culprits for what we 
see as a temporary decline in 
labor's ranks that can be turned 
around. 


Go It Alone? 


Studying the article's other 
assertions, Teamster leaders 
disagree with many of the 
points made, noting particu- 
larly the present dissatisfaction 
of professional employees, who 
should be among the most 
fairly treated of all workers. 

“As long as people are dis- 
contented, dissatisfied with 
working conditions, or are striv- 
ing for a better tomorrow, there 
, will be unions,” Presser af- 


firmed. “The labor movement 
came into existence to answer 
workers’ cries of discontent and 
we will not be deterred from 
that task.” 


We're Scoring Gains! 


Business Week suggests that 
unions have been unsuccessful 
or inefficient in organizing such 

growth industries as financial 
. Services, high-technology and 
Private industry. 
Yet these are the fields, along 
| with public employees at all 
levels of government, health 
Care professionals, white collar 
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workers and industrial employ- 
ees, that the Teamsters, realiz- 
ing the changing trends in the 
work force, several years ago 
began pursuing. 


The IBT Commission on Work 


project has studied employment 
trends, telling Teamster leaders 
nearly two years ago that these 
very industries would represent 
growth fields for us in the 
eighties and beyond, urging the 
union to also sharpen its focus 
on the burgeoning number of 


women and Hispanics in the 
work force. 


Give Kudos to Labor! 


Perhaps one of the most mad- 
dening things about the BW ar- 
ticle for Teamsters is that it 
suggests to a generation of 
workers, many of whom know 
little about unions (something 
else we are working to change), 
that as workers happily leave 
behind their unions, rising are 
other avenues of access for em- 
ployee/workers militantly lobby- 
ing for their rights. BW sug- 
gests that they can and are 
winning on any and all issues. 

Why maddening? Because in 
most instances cited—from 
Congressional legislation to Su- 
preme Court decisions to OSHA 
determinations and other judi- 
cial rulings—it is those very 
unions being decried that are 
out there day after day, doing 
the lobbying, sitting at the 
hearings urging “right-to- 


know,” buttonholing the legisla- 


tors for better wage and hour 
laws, and working steadfastly 
to bring about change that's in 
the best interests of workers, 
not individuals or employers. 


Teamsters have joined other la- 


bor witnesses at too many 
seemingly endless rounds of 


legislative hearings on those is- 


sues to buy the fact that any 


change, good or bad, would be 


made, unless labor was there 
in force for it. 

In fact, a strong case could 
be made that with most of the 
legislative/judicial victories 
cited by Business Week, orga- 
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Our Commission on Work warned 
of changing work trends years ago. 


nized labor was a key player on 
behalf of workers. 

These victories didn't come 
out of the goodness of any 
judge or legislator's heart, but 
as the end result of hard bar- 
gaining during a rigorous, in- 
volved legislative process. 


The Future 


What the future holds is any- 
one’s guess, but Teamsters are 
gambling on the fact that as 
long as there are workers, there 
are going to be employers out 
there abusing them. 

We've begun planning for to- 
morrow in more ways than even 
our members can imagine. 

e By shoring up key IBT de- 
partments like DRIVE, Organiz- 
ing, Legislative, Communica- 
tions, Retiree Affairs and 
Research. 

e By establishing new de- 
partments such as Human Serv- 
ices to address the question of 
what's facing workers and pro- 
posing ways of meeting the ed- 
ucational and training chal- 
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lenges, including cooperative 
efforts with industry employers 
of our members such as Gen- 
eral Foods. 

By creating projects such as 
the Commission on Work to as- 
sess where population trends 
are going and where the jobs of 
the future will be. 

By taking militant stands 
on issues that affect us such as 
imports, illegal aliens and 
other subjects, and vigorously 
sponsoring programs to spread 
our message, such as the 
union's “Buy American” pro- 
gram. 

By lobbying aggressively 
on Capitol Hill to protect work- 
ers’ interests. 

By establishing outreach 
ties to both the European and 
Asian labor communities and 
by establishing an IBT liaison 
office in Taiwan. 

By bringing on staff trade 
consultants such as longtime 
ICEF Secretary-Treasurer Chip 
Levinson, key Washington trade 
lobbyists and seeking input 
from veteran governmental 
trade experts. 

By expanding our internal 
and external communications 
efforts to more accurately ex- 
press labor's message; and, 

By having leaders appear 
before and reach out to vir- 
tually every group that Team- 
sters deal with in our multi-fac- 
eted operation—from banking, 
to educational institutions, to 
the legal community, to health 
care institutions, business and 
industry groups and myriad 
others. 

Instead of wringing our 
hands, we are growing. Hitting 
bottom at 1.6 million members 
after the 1983 recession, Team- 
ster leaders quickly began find- 
ing solutions that by 1984 had 
buoyed the union's ranks back 
up to 1.9 million. 

We are aggressively organiz- 
ing public employees, women, 
those in emerging growth in- 
dustries and health care profes- 
sionals. We are where the ac- 
tion is, in contrast to many 
other unions. 
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The Teamsters’ strength 
comes from their diversity, with 
the union now represented in 
more than two hundred distinct 
crafts, industries and occupa- 
tions across the United States 
and Canada. 

While other unions may, un- 
fortunately, close up shop, 
being forced by hard times and 
declining memberships to 
merge with others or cease 
their operations, the Teamsters 
will still be here, and that's a 
promise! 

We know that for American 
unions to withstand the erosion 
currently taking place, we are 
gong to have to demonstrate 
our ability to promote coopera- 
tion and innovation in the work- 


place where we currently repre- 
sent employees, link continued 
workplace cooperation and in- 
novation to involvement and in- 
fluence in the stategic business 
and government decisions that 
affect long-term employment 
and membership security, and 
pursue aggressive new organiz- 
ing strategies, as well as pur- 
sue aggressive new programs 
to benefit members within our 
political, economic and social 
environments. 

Your leaders are taking those 
steps and making sure today 
that the 21st century will see us 
still the biggest and the best, 
just as we are in the last 
quarter of the 20th century. 


Labor Organization 
Communication Workers (CWA) 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Engineers 
Firefighters 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW)! 
Hotel, Restaurant and Bartenders 
Laborers 
Letter Carriers 
Machinists & Aerospace (IAM) 
Postal Workers 
Service Employees (SEIU)' 

State County Municipal (AFSCME) 
Steelworkers 

Teachers (AFT) 

Teamsters 


1971 1975 1979 1983 1984 
415 476 485 583 
760 856 825 820 
300 300 313 345 
101 123 150 142 
1,036 1,150 1,123 1,007 
300 241 373 340 
475 475 475 444 
151 151 151 175 
754 780 664 596 
169 249 245 246 
406 490 537 589 
458 647 889 959 
950 1,062 964 707 
194 396 423 456 
2,100 2,200 2,200 1,600 1,900 


[Figures cited in thousands. Figures represent the labor organizations as constituted in 1983 
and reflect past merger activity. Membership figures based on average per capita paid 
membership to the AFL-CIO for the 2-year period ending in June of the year shown and 


reflect only actively employed members.] 


‘Figures reflect mergers with one or more unions since 1971. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 1985. 


rector of the new Human 

Services Department cre- 
ated for the IBT by General 
President Presser, recently ap- 
peared before Southern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters delegates, 
and gave a hard-hitting, yet el- 
oquent speech that showed em- 
phatically the direction the 
Teamsters intend to take. 

Boileau, while a Roman Cath- 

olic priest, is also a respected, 
longtime labor educator, whose 
new mission is to help mem- 
bers change their lives, as tech- 
nology and a brave new world 
encroach. His views say much 
about the many innovative new 
approaches the Teamsters are 
pursuing as we attempt to meet 
the future head-on. 


Feet David Boileau, di- 


The World‘s Transforming 


“We are in the face of unprec- 
edented change, all of which 
can be turned to our benefit,” 
Boileau emphasized in his mid- 
June address. 

“Every time the space capsule 
goes up, more becomes obso- 
lete,” the educator said. 

“Change is here, and we 
have to move to face it and to 
meet it,” Boileau said. ‘The en- 
emy is within: our attitudes, our 
guts, our feelings. Our way of 
doing business is over. We 
have to live by our wits.” 

Talking about facing change, 
Boileau noted that leaders can 
have the greatest ideas in the 
world but if the members won't 
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Teamster 
Speaker Predicts 
A Brave, 
New World 
Of Our Making 


implement them, you have 
nothing. 

“Jackie knows if we make 
mistakes now, we'll have prob- 
lems,” the educator noted. “This 
is not a game; it’s a labor 
union, a serious business we 
are involved in. Change is on 
us and we can make technology 
serve our purpose or be lost by 
it. 

“We have eliminated brawn 
and can now live by our wits,” 
Boileau said. “We have to 
change our attitudes, change 
our mindset and expand our vi- 
sion or we will perish,” he 
noted. 

“Think about what we mean 
by work,” Boileau urged. “Un- 
derstand that every study we 
have shows the same thing. Au- 
thor Studs Terkel says the 
worker has repressed rage ev- 
erywhere. 

“We must make work more 
human, by people and for peo- 
ple. We must make work come 
alive in our own lives. In the 
last analysis, everything we do 
must be a concrete recognition 
of human dignity; that's what 
work is all about.” 

Boileau suggested that there's 
a real moral dimension to the 
Teamsters’ “Buy American” pro- 
gram that many people haven't 
considered. “If you buy some- 
thing at a cheap price, you 
have robbed that laborer of his 
just wage,” he asserted. “Every- 
thing we buy not made in North 
America at a union wage has 
robbed a worker of his just 
wage and it ought to be given 
back,” he suggested. 

“Jackie talks about the loss of 
jobs,” Boileau noted. “The econ- 


omists want us to presuppose 
that letting politicians propel 
and guide our lives would re- 
sult in the common good. They 
have tried to make us think 
what is good for General Mo- 
tors is good for us. That's not 
true! 

“We have to protect Amer- 
ica,” Boileau emphasized. “It is 
here that the might of America 
exists best. We cannot allow 
them to decide. 

“Why should we do it?” he 
asked. “If I do not make my 
world just, meaningful, eco- 
nomically fair, I am being 
cheated and I am cheating the 
people I live with and work 
for.” 


Guaranteeing Justice 


DRIVE and “Buy American” 
are more than economically 
sensible, Boileau affirmed. 
“They are why we are here. 
What's the reason for unions, if 
not this: Because the union is 
an independent means of jus- 
tice! Unless you have it, you do 
not have a just society. Sartre 
says, go to America and watch 
the women. In 85% of the world 
women cannot read, write, lose 
more than half of their babies. 
We know what we are doing, 
what we are about,” he de- 
clared. “We can face change. 

“Technology can and must be 
made human,” Boileau as- 
serted. 

“You cannot afford not to un- 
derstand,” Boileau admonished 
Teamster leaders. “You are 
charged with the good of this 
union. It’s not a basketball 
game. We cannot afford to 
make mistakes. Justice, our 
country, the values we hold 
dear are at stake. We are re- 
sponsible; we must be encour- 
aged, but be honest. Required 
is the freedom and responsibil- 
ity to bring yourself totally up- 
to-date. All of your world has to 
be recreated. IF we do not, we 
will lose out. 

“The enemy is within—we 
have to overcome in a gutsy, 
pragmatic American way. Why 
should you or anyone settle for 
less!” 


he IBT’s “Buy American” 
i message has been strong 
and clear: foreign imports 
are destroying U.S. industries, 
closing U.S. plants, and costing 
U.S. workers their jobs. 

And the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, under the 
direction of General President 
Jackie Presser, has been doing 
something about it. 


A Present Danger 


“This union,” General Presi- 
dent Presser has explained, 
“considers the continued flow of 


Television Sets: 
What You Need to Know 
to Buy American 


s part of our continuing 
A series of articles offering 


guidelines on buying 
American-made products, we 


Our ‘Buy American’ Program's Maki ec 


American-owned multinationals 
into other countries for the pur- 
pose of finding cheaper labor to 
be the single greatest threat to 
the U.S. labor movement and to 
the U.S. economy. The very 
workers who helped build these 
large conglomerates are being 
sold out, and the worker who 
has lost his job is receiving no 
compensation in the market- 
place for cheaper production 
costs. 

“We are witnessing,” Jackie 
emphasized, “the rape of the 
U.S. production worker and con- 
sumer. And the ramifications of 


this trend for U.S. industry are 
devastating.” 


The Alert Is Out 


In an effort to fight this battle 
against imports and the multi- 
national “Fortune 500” compa- 
nies who have put profit before 
all else, the Teamsters Union 
has unequivocally been at the 
forefront of the U.S. labor move- 
ment with our highly effective 
“Buy American” campaign. 

Through this ongoing effort, 
the IBT has successfully stirred 
the buying conscience of Team- 
ster members, their families, 
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are taking a look this month at 
television sets. 

Information presented here 
was compiled through the ef- 
forts of the IBT Research De- 
partment. Teamster members 
are urged to consider these 
findings and purchase products 
made in the United States or 
Canada, whenever possible. 

It is unfortunate, but it is a 
fact: like American automo- 
biles, all color television sets 
contain some foreign compo- 
nents. 

Moreover, our research found 
that no black-and-white TV sets 
are even assembled in this 
country. 

The single most expensive 
component in a television set is 


Teamsters Research Depart- 
ment has been able to deter- 
mine, RCA, GE and Zenith all 
make some models with Ameri- 
can-made picture tubes, but fi- 
nal assembly is done overseas. 
Check with your salesperson to 
determine if the picture tube 
was made in the U.S. 

In any case, buyers should 
check the brand plate on the 
back of each set they may con- 
sider purchasing, in order to 
determine where it was assem- 
bled. Sometimes identical 
models are manufactured and 
assembled in both U.S. and for- 
eign plants. 

The International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine 


rs, AFL-CIO, reports that 
its members employed at North 
American Phillips plants in Jef- 
ferson City and Greeneville, 
Tennessee, and Arden, North 
Carolina, make color television 
sets sold under the Magnavox, 
and Sylvania labels. The sets 
range from 12-inch portables to 
50-inch projection models, in- 
cluding consoles and table 
models in various sizes. The 
Phillips plant, the union said, 
also manufactures color sets 
sold by Montgomery Ward un- 
der its own label. 

Buyers should know that both 
Sylvania and Magnavox prod- 
ucts will indicate on the con- 
tainer whether or not they were 
made at the Greeneville plant. 
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GE plant in Portsmouth, Va. IUE 
Members also manufacture pic- 
[ ture tubes at RCA plants in 


and increasing numbers of the 
general public—many of whom 
have pledged to “look before 
they buy, and then buy Ameri- 
can.” Through posters, articles, 
buttons, bumper stickers, pam- 
phlets and speeches, the word 
has gone out that buying U.S.- 
made products means saving 
U.S. jobs. 

And from the feedback that 
President Presser has received 
from the field, more and more 
Teamster families are whole- 
heartedly committing to the 
cause. Others outside the union 
have also written to the Gen- 


For RCA and Zenith sets, some 
will be made in the U.S. and 
some will be foreign-made. The 
only way to determine which is 
an American-made product is to 
check the plate affixed to the 
set. 

IUE members working at 
Sanyo in Forrest City, Arkan- 
sas, make color TVs ranging 
ftom 12-inch portables on up. 
These are sold under the com- 
pany’s own Sanyo brand, as 
well as Sears Roebuck’s house 
brands. 

The IUE workers manufacture 
the picture tubes at a GE plant 
in Syracuse, N.Y., and there is 
also a non-union final assembly 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
other locations, and at a Zenith 
Plant in Evansville, Indiana. 
The tubes are then assembled 
Into the sets by other IUE mem- 
bers employed by the three 
Companies. 

The bottom line, the union 
emphasizes, is to check labels 
and ask questions about the 
Sources of the sets. 
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eral President's office, extend- 
ing support for our efforts, re- 
questing prepared materials, 
and asking permission to re- 
print articles we have pub- 
lished. 


The Next Step 


The next step, then, in this 
steady progression is concerted 
legislative action that will help 
stop the export of U.S. jobs 
overseas. 

The onus, of course, is on 
Congress, but the IBT has 
elected to ensure that U.S. poli- 
cymakers and politicians will 
not ignore their responsibilities 
in saving U.S. jobs. Specifi- 
cally, the IBT believes that: 

® Congress should take the 
lead in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of international competi- 
tiveness. 

® Congress should foster an 
effective trade agenda among 
leaders in industry, labor, gov- 
ernment and academia. 

e Congress should provide a 
stable fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy that provides for stable, 
noninflationary growth. 

® Congress should appropri- 
ate funds for programs that nur- 
ture and protect technological 
innovation. 

To this end, the IBT is work- 
ing on the final stages of draft 


legislation—to be introduced 
during this session of the U.S. 
House of Representatives— 
which will comprehensively ad- 
dress the problem of exporting 
U.S. jobs overseas. While more 
complete details of the pro- 
posed bill will be presented in 
an upcoming issue of Interna- 
tional Teamster, the draft legis- 
lation will employ an innova- 
tive approach in focusing on 
seriously needed “jobs protec- 
tion” for U.S.workers. 

As Jackie has warned, “The 
U.S. is giving up its title as the 
industrial giant of the world, 
and giving up jobs in the proc- 
ess. And most of North America 
isn't even aware of this fact. 

“Well, Teamsters don't ‘give 
up’; we fight back, and this is 
one fight we don’t intend to 
lose. The IBT has always fought 
for workers’ jobs and workers’ 
rights, and what we are doing 
with our ‘Buy American’ cam- 
paign to help save U.S. jobs is 
as important as anything we 
have ever done. 

“We in labor,” he added, 
“have not even begun to utilize 
our combined strength. Without 
question, we are the force that 
will remain to protect the Amer- 
ican worker . . . because by 
doing so, we protect America, 
her economy, and her future.” 


KEEP AMERICA WORKING 


NEW “BUY AMERICAN” BUMPER STICKER 


o meet the increasing 
i popular demand for “Buy 
American” bumper stick- 
ers, we are introducing a color- 
ful new design in red, white, 
and blue, reproduced here for 
the first time. 

This new design—more eye- 
catching and easier to read 
from a distance—is now avail- 
able in bulk quantities (Item 


#2905) to IBT locals, at a mini- 
mal cost of 15 cents per bumper 
sticker. The new design will re- 
place the black “Buy American” 
bumper sticker (Item #2904); 
once in-stock quantities of that 
item are depleted, it will no 
longer be available. 

Help carry the union's “Buy 
American” message to the gen- 
eral public—order one now. 


IBT Retirees Like Greene’s Newest Idea— 


A Volunteer Equipment Loan Program 


he Teamsters Retiree Af- 
i fairs Department an- 
nounced the advent of an- 
other new benefit program for 
retirees last month, this time a 
new self-help equipment loan 
program that Director Norman 
Greene is rapidly getting mobil- 
ized around the country. 
Explaining the simple logic 
behind this sensible program, 
Greene said he got the idea for 
the program a little more than a 
year ago and has slowly been 
drumming up interest in the 
project as he visits retiree meet- 
ings around the country. 


It's Easy to Do 


“All you need to incorporate 
the concept is a cooperative 
Teamster local with a union 
hall,” Greene says, “so that you 
can store medical and health 
care equipment donated by reti- 
rees in one central locale, mak- 
ing it easily accessible to oth- 
ers who need it. Using a 
lending library concept, any re- 
tiree who needs to can borrow 
crutches or a walker, a cane or 
hospital bed, anything that's 
available.” 

In the course of a meeting, 
Greene says he will make a 
presentation on the Retiree Af- 
fairs Department, pass out divi- 
sion cards, bumper stickers, in- 
formation about the Medicare 
supplement program, and tell 
participants about DRIVE and 
the importance of writing to 
Congress on important issues, 
such as Medicare and Social 
Security cost of living increases. 

“Then I ask the question,” 
Greene says. “How many of you 
have at home in your garage or 
attic a pair of crutches...a 
wheelchair ...awalker... 
perhaps a cane... or a hospi- 
tal bed? Why not bring them in 
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Teamster Local 317’s Retirees Asso- 
ciation was one of the first retiree 
chapters to establish the new reti- 
rees’ equipment loan program, us- 
ing a vacant closet volunteered by 
Local 317. As evidenced by this 
photo, the variety of items that can 
be unearthed from members’ attics, 
closets, cellars and garages just for 
the asking is enormous, and can 
really be put to good use, benefit- 
ting other Teamsters in times of 
need, then returned when no longer 
needed. Think about it. How many 
things are there around your house 
that could be put to good use help- 
ing others? You might want to give 
your local retiree chapter a call, 
encourage them to establish such a 
Program and volunteer a donation. 


and create your own hospital 
equipment supply depot to help 
save your brothers and sisters 
money?” 

Noting that Medicare now 
limits the amount it will reim- 
burse retirees for medical 
equipment to the original cost 
value of the equipment, Greene 
said such Teamster programs 
can provide a viable option for 
retirees, who usually cannot af- 
ford to buy expensive and infre- 
quently needed health care 
items such as wheelchairs, but 
do sometimes need them for 


long periods, say while rehabili- 
tating from a hip operation or 
the like. 

“Wouldn't it be nice if we 
could help our own out during 
these periods, instead of forcing 
them to go to rental agencies 
and get into the Medicare has- 
sle,"” Greene queries. 

Noting that the Ohio Confer- 
ence of Teamsters has long had 
an equipment loan program, as 
do several IBT health and wel- 
fare plans, Greene said an in- 
creasing number of IBT locals 
are adopting such systems, in- 
cluding Local 317 in Syracuse, 
N.Y., which has had a plan in 
operation for some time now. 
One is currently being devel- 
oped by retirees in South Bend, 
Indiana. 


A Growing Trend 


Greene predicts that one day 
soon every retiree chapter in 
the country will have such a 
program functioning, if he has 
his way. “We really want this 
to become known as a special 
retiree program of the IBT,” the 
Teamster leader says. “Many 
retiree clubs are gearing up for 
it. When I talk to the clubs, I 
always say, ‘If we can help 
only one guy today, we did 
something good!’ I truly believe 
this is a way for a lot of little 
guys, our retirees, to do a lot of 
good for themselves and each 
other, without costing anyone a 
dime!” 

Retiree Affairs Director Nor- 
man Greene has volunteered to 
assist any and all retirees inter- 
ested in learning more about 
establishing such programs of 
their own or finding out more 
about what's involved. He can 
be contacted through the IBT 
Department for Retiree Affairs 
at IBT headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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- Applications for the 1985-1986 International Brotherhood 
e of Teamsters Scholarship Competition 
‘ing 
a he competition is open to sons and daughters of Teamster members. Active, retired, disabled, 
; deceased or recently laid-off members. Must be a high school senior. Student should be in the 
ae top 25% of his/her high school class. Student must submit high SAT or ACT test scores. Students 
ad | must show financial need. Dependents of union officers or employees may not apply. The deadline 
as | for the completed application is November 30, 1985 and for any other additional requirements 
]- February 28, 1986. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
I have read the eligibility requirements above and would like to apply for a scholar- 
ship. Please send me an application. After receiving my application, I will com- 
plete it and mail it to my Teamsters parent’s local union. 


| Name: i Mail 
Address: __ : : in the 
City : State: aes > Fup form at 
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25 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W., BOX 5, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 left for your 
ee application now! 


eamsters affiliated with 
Atlanta, Georgia Team- 
sters Local 728 are cer- 
tainly no strangers to the IBT 
DRIVE program, having heard 
from their president, Weldon 
Mathis, now IBT General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, for 20 years or 
more about the importance of 
political action. The enthusias- 
tic response from members of 
this Southern local to a recent 
new appeal for DRIVE support 
proved overwhelmingly that 
you can’t deliver the DRIVE 
message too often or too loudly. 


Meeting at the Atlanta local 
union hall in mid-June, IBT 
DRIVE representatives at- 


tempted to drum up increased 
DRIVE participation among 
these Teamsters, by making a 
rousing presentation before Lo- 
cal 728 stewards. 

Telling these stewards that 
the IBT DRIVE program now 
stands as the third ranking la- 
bor union political action pro- 
gram in the country really 
helped DRIVE representatives’ 
credibility, as did their tales of 
how DRIVE is using Teamsters’ 
voluntary donations to make a 
very real difference in the pollit- 
ical climate in Washington, 
D.C. and state capitals around 
the country. 

Emphasizing that DRIVE is ef- 
fective not just at the federal 
level, but at the state and local 
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government levels as well, 
helped convince any disbeliev- 
ers that their dollar a week 
really can make a difference. 
After DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements, Governmental Af- 
fairs Director Paul Locigno and 
DRIVE Representative Mike 
Mathis made their convincing 
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Cards and pictures document the 
results. 
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presentations, enthusiastic 
Teamster stewards stormed into 
the field. 

Within days, Local 728 offi- 
cers began seeing a deluge of 
DRIVE authorization cards pour- 
ing in from member shops 
around the state, including 
Roadway, ABF, Consolidated 
Freightways, Jones Truck Lines 
and Yellow Freight employees. 
Dock, highway, city and office 
personnel all were urged to join 
DRIVE. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Mathis later reported that fully 
99% of those approached by 
stewards, officers or DRIVE rep- 
tesentatives agreed to join the 
program. 


99% Success Rate 


“It's easy to accomplish; to 
get your members involved in 
DRIVE. I believe that,” Mathis 
said. “I saw it in action at my 
local union. When we started 
meeting with members on the 
docks, in many cases they 
would say, ‘we have 38 people 
on the dock, here are the cards’ 


and they would already be 
signed. 

"T have been preaching for 20 
years that DRIVE would be the 
greatest thing to happen to this 
International Union if we could 
just get a general president to 
sponsor the program,” Mathis 
added. “Jackie has told Wallace 
Clements to direct the DRIVE 
field staff, saying ‘Tell me what 
you need.’ 

“The DRIVE organization in 
our Teamsters Union is the 
greatest single thing to which 
we can devote time, energy and 
money,” General Secretary- 
Treasurer Mathis adds. “It’s 
going to give our members the 
voice in politics they have long 
needed.” 

The results have been the 
same wherever DRIVE represen- 
tatives go. “Charlie Haddock 
had the same experience,” 
Mathis pointed out. “In Texas, 
they signed 95% of every group 
they talked to. Get a group to- 
gether, get a field representa- 
tive to talk to them 15 minutes, 
and they will sign cards,” he 
affirmed. “Members may bitch 


and complain, but they all will 
agree to give you a buck a 
week for DRIVE, once they find 
out how important this program 
is for Teamsters. 


“This is a thing we must have 
if we are going to be success- 
ful,” Mathis affirmed. “We're no 
longer in a war with the indus- 
tries we deal with. I believe we 
are looking at a conspiracy of 
government and industry to de- 
stroy organized labor, and they 
will, unless we take effective 
steps to stop them. DRIVE is 
one way of doing that!” 


There are hundreds of locals 
out there who have not yet 
firmly committed themselves to 
supporting DRIVE, but DRIVE’s 
field team plans to continue its 
concerted campaign to bring 
awareness of the union's politi- 
cal action program to every 
member. 


Won't you think about how 
much DRIVE can do to protect 
your interests and consider get- 
ting involved? DRIVE's the best 
investment you can make in 
your family’s future. 


DRIVE's Impact 


RIVE works for Teamsters 
D every day. That was evi- 

denced most recently by 
a legislative victory the Team- 
sters enjoyed in the state of 
Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma Governor George 
Nigh recently signed into law 
Bill 1259, the Interstate Author- 
ity Act, which amends previous 
weight limit regulations, in- 
creasing the limit from 50 to 70 
lbs, helping in the process 
package delivery drivers. 

State Representative Mike 
Murphy was the original spon- 
sor of the bill in the State 
House of Representatives, while 
Bob Cullison sponsored it in the 
State Senate. The bill was in- 
troduced in the Oklahoma State 
Legislature at the request of 
United Parcel Service, who re- 
ceived a lot of strong lobbying 
assistance from the Teamsters. 
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Witnesses at the signing of the new legislation included, from left: Jim 
Lane, former Oklahoma State Senator; Mike Murphy, Oklahoma State 
House of Representatives; Bob Cullison, Oklahoma State Senator; Arthur 
Hill, United Parcel Service, and Charlie Murphy, IBT DRIVE field repre- 
sentative, all standing solidly behind Governor Nigh. 
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=O merge or not to merge: 
. That is the question being 


posed before nearly 70,000 
members of the International 
Typographical Union, who are 
currently voting on a merger 
proposal that will determine 
whether or not these veteran 
trade unionists join their orga- 
nization with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The Teamsters first proposed 
the merger idea to the strug- 
gling ITU group during an ap- 
pearance by General President 
Presser before ITU convention 
delegates back in August, 1983. 

The two-year-old question 
since then has embroiled both 
groups in controversy, as rival 
factions within the ITU pon- 
dered and debated, second- 
guessed the idea, and alter- 
nately promoted and opposed 
the notion. After a change in 
leadership at ITU headquarters 
last year, the Teamsters saw 
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the idea almost scuttled en- 
tirely as factions for and 
against the merger lobbied 
their views on the issue in and 
out of court, and the massive 
AFL-CIO attempted to engineer 
what it considered a more ap- 
propriate liaison with others 
within its own “house of labor.” 


Today, all such questions are 
behind. ITU members and reti- 
rees finally won the chance the 
Teamsters sought for them all 
along—the right to decide 
freely and by secret ballot 
whether or not they want to be- 
come a division of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

With an election finally 
scheduled for this summer, as a 
result of litigation pursued by 
the ITU Coalition for Merger, a 
pro-Teamster group, in a U.S. 
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District Court in San Francisco, 
the Coalition was able to se- 
cure assurances from ITU's Ex- 
ecutive Council guaranteeing 
Teamster supporters an oppor- 
tunity to inform the ITU mem- 
bership of the facts surrounding 
the merger agreement in ad- 
vance of that balloting. 

Despite several weeks’ delay, 
which resulted from ITU Presi- 
dent Robert McMichen’s imposi- 
tion of a technical requirement 
in the ITU's Constitution, litera- 
ture prepared by the Teamsters 
Union was sent to the ITU's en- 
tire membership prior to the ref- 
erendum. Materials sanctioned 
by the ITU Coalition for Merger 
and literature prepared by indi- 
vidual proponents of merger 
with the Teamsters also were 
mailed to the membership in re- 
cent weeks, utilizing the ITU 
headquarters’ mailing facilities. 
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Speaking Out! 


The Coalition also succeeded 
in gaining access to a series of 
regional ITU meetings so that 
Teamster representatives could 
participate in debate on the 
proposed merger. At the Coalli- 
tion's insistence, these meet- 
ings were structured in such a 
way as to allow open debate on 
the agreement, while guaran- 
teeing there would be no repris- 
als for those supporting the 
Teamsters’ position. 

Thus it was that Teamster 
representatives were able to of- 
fer our perspective on the 
merger at regional meetings, 
including sessions in: 

* Toronto, Ontario, June 22, 
1985—Robert Robichaud, execu- 
tive assistant to the director of 
the Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters speaking; 

* Winnipeg, June 23, 1985— 
with Dr. Ronald Douglas, re- 
search director of the Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters; 

* New York, New York, June 
30, 1985—with both William F. 
Genoese, director of the Team- 
sters’ Airline Division, and 
Mary Ann Keeffe, IBT Director 
of Research; 

* St. Louis, Missouri, July 6, 
1985—John Metz, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamsters Local 
610, St. Louis, presenting our 
case; and 

* San Jose, California, July 7, 
1985—with Chuck Mack, presi- 
dent of Teamsters Joint Council 
7 in San Francisco. 


Let the Members Decide 


Ballots were sent out to all 
members of the ITU in the 
United States and Canada, both 
active and retired, on Monday, 
July 8, 1985. 

Deadline for returning the 
ballots to the post office in Col- 
orado Springs is 5:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, August 21, 1985, 
after which tabulation of the 
ballots will begin under the 
administration of the American 
Arbitration Association (AAA). 

International Teamster will 
let you know what ITU mem- 
bers decide. 
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Teamsters Turn 
Their Attention to Securing 
Members’ Safety 
At National, International Airports 


eamsters, during the re- 
i cent hostage crisis affect- 
ing Americans left shut- 
tling from place to place while 
terrorists and several nations 
negotiated their fate, joined in 
sympathy for those being held 
and their families. 

More than that, our mem- 
bers—especially those affiliated 
with the Teamsters’ Airline Di- 
vision—shared a very real 
sense of concern, since we 
knew that at any time, Team- 
ster flight attendants, flight 
crews, mechanics, reservation- 
ists or member workers in a 
dozen other strategic airport 
jobs could find themselves in a 
very similar situation, wonder- 
ing how to cope or whether 
anyone would care. 


Crisis Support 


Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, aware of the po- 
tegtial for harm to his own 
members or, for that matter, 
traveling members of our union 
and their families, fired off a 
quick telegram, urging Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan to utilize 
every means at his disposal to 
effect a safe, quick return of the 
hostages. 

“On behalf of our nearly two 
million members; 71,000 
elected, full-time officers; 14,000 
employees and our General Ex- 
ecutive Board, I am writing to 
tell you that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
with and behind you on any de- 
cision you make concerning the 
current hostage situation,” 
Jackie wrote. “We know that 
these are trying times for you 


as a leader of the free world. 
We are confident that whatever 
action you deem necessary will 
be in the best interest of the 
United States and all demo- 
cratic nations.” 

In the end, the crisis was re- 
solved, with no additional loss 
of life, after the unfortunate 
death of a Maryland service- 
man in the initial scuffle be- 
tween captors and the hos- 
tages. Thanks to Israel's 
agreement to release its Shiite 
prisoners, this incident ended, 
with no additional bloodshed. 

Within days, however, the 
bombing of an Air India plane 
en route from Canada would 
again shake the world, remind- 
ing all of us that there is no 
safety anywhere from terrorists 
and madmen, bent on sacrific- 
ing their lives to promote their 
cause. 

Teamsters Airline Division Di- 
rector William Genoese, not 
content to allow these incidents 
to recede into memory without 
taking some positive action, 
has been working in recent 
weeks, meeting with our own 
members, representatives of 
other airline unions, and the 
federal government to find 
ways of preventing further such 
incidents. 


Strong Words on Security 


Both General President Jackie 
Presser and Airline Division Di- 
rector William F. Genoese have 
charged that poor airport secu- 
rity is a direct result of dereg- 
ulation of the airline industry 
and the use of poorly paid and 
poorly trained personnel by 
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low-bid security subcontractors. 
Presser has called on Con- 
gress to compel airlines using 
U.S. airports to hire only experi- 
enced ground employees and to 
provide more training in order 
to ensure passenger safety. 
Genoese noted that most air- 
port guards and screeners are 
paid only $3.35 an hour and 
have few health and welfare 
benefits and no pension plans. 


Deregulation Blamed 


“There has been a complete 
loss of control on the part of the 
airlines under deregulation,” he 
said. “Security subcontractors 
are constantly trying to under- 
bid each other, and the only 
way they can do this is by pay- 
ing substandard wages and 
taking shortcuts in training 
their employees.” 

Commenting on the recent 
wave of hijackings, Presser 
said: 

“Since airline deregulation, 
security at our nation’s airports 
has gone from bad to worse. 
Many airlines have contracted 
out work for ground employees, 
and their hiring practices are 
totally inadequate.” 

Low wages and a lack of 
meaningful benefits result in 
constant turnover of security 
employees. 


Inexperience a Factor 


“These employees have few 
skills, less experience and re- 
ceive no training,” Presser said. 
“Skycaps and baggage han- 
dlers who check in the baggage 
also receive little or no wages 
and benefits. They depend on 
their tips, and a big tipper can 
get almost anything checked 
in. 

Presser noted that a lot of 
other ground work at airports 
has been contracted out by the 
airlines. There are subcontrac- 
tors in such areas as fueling, 
cargo, catering and cleaning. 

“The end result,” said 
Presser, “is that many illegal 
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aliens or aliens with green 
cards have access to nearly all 
airline operations in our na- 
tion's airports today. The real 
security problems are in bag- 
gage checking, cargo, catering 
and ramp service. Until we 
tighten security in those areas, 
all the sky marshals in the 
world won't prevent airline ter- 
rorism. 

“Congress must investigate 
these ground problems and 
compel the airlines to hire only 
experienced personnel and pro- 
vide them with more complete 
security training if passengers 
are to travel with confidence.” 

Genoese said that after 
guards are hired it frequently 
takes state authorities four to 
six months to check out their 
credentials. 

While most of the measures 
currently being proposed are 
detailed in the sidebar article 
here, suffice it to say that the 
Teamsters will not rest until we 
can be assured that no IBT 
flight attendant, baggage han- 
dler, cargo agent, pre-flight 
team member, commissary 
worker or gate agent is endan- 
gered unnecessarily again. 

Stricter regulations are just 
one commonsense precaution 
the FAA can take. Enforcing the 
rules and looking for better pre- 
ventive measures are vitally 
necessary if the traveling pub- 
lic is to again feel safe and our 
members and other airline 
workers are to be assured some 
measure of safety in their cho- 
sen place of work. The Team- 
ster team will stay on top of 
this issue, rest assured! 


SECURING! 
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shals, even if it means bump- 
ing full-fare passengers. 

The FAA will try to notify all 
the airlines about the flights 
which will have air marshals. 
In most cases where the air 
marshal must travel on a 
scheduled flight, ticketed pas- 
sengers will not be bumped 
from the flight unless there is a 
terrorist threat on that particu- 
lar flight. 

Most of the groups associated 
with the airline industry feel 
strongly increased emphasis 
also should be placed on 
ground security, so that any ex- 
plosives and weapons are con- 
fiscated inside the airport or in 
the baggage and cargo area, 
before they get on the aircrafts. 


Ground Precautions 


Toward this end, airports all 
over the country have rushed to 
order greater numbers of 
trained dogs and x-ray ma- 
chines to detect explosives and 
weapons and, hopefully, pre- 
vent potential terrorist activities 
that could take place in the air- 
port or on the aircraft. Extra se- 
curity guards and trained police 
officers have been hired at most 
of the international airports 
worldwide to curtail further ter- 
rorist acts. 

Admittedly, adding addi- 
tional labor and more sophisti- 
cated equipment necessary to 
make these security steps effec- 
tive is going to add to airline 
costs, and may also mean 
higher air fares and landing 
fees—not to mention additional 
long delays at the airports. In- 
tense strengthening of security 
can cost airlines millions of dol- 
lars, but airline companies 
have voiced no complaints. 
Most airline managers feel that 
such programs are a necessity, 
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not just another expenditure. 

The shaken airline industry is 
willing to meet the demands of 
frightened travelers by adding 
these safety precautions. But 
the airline industry is also 
aware that many of these secu- 
rity steps can sometimes delay 
and, perhaps, inconvenience 
passengers. 


The Need for Patience 


For many travelers, arriving 
at the airport 10 minutes before 
takeoff was a usual procedure. 

However, with the new secu- 
rity measures proposed by the 
FAA, passengers may have to 
arrive as few as two and per- 
haps as many as six hours be- 
fore departure. Additionally, 
the airlines’ designated security 
coordinators will have to moni- 
tor the aircraft during mainte- 
nance, baggage boarding, 
ground servicing and passenger 
surveillance, all of which again 
may sometimes inconvenience 
the passengers. 

The airline pilots and other 
crew members are prepared to 
accept and administer any new 
security precautions, especially 
if they can help ensure safety 
for themselves and their pas- 
sengers on board. 

Skyjackers are an airline pi- 
lot's worst nightmare. In order 
to prevent such nightmares 
from becoming a reality, stricter 
security steps must be imple- 
mented, so that our skies are a 
safer place for travelers. Our 
greatest challenge now is to de- 
ter terrorists and skyjackers 
without depleting the airline in- 
dustry’s earnings. With the help 
and cooperation of all air trav- 
elers and airline employees, 
these steps should make this 
world a safer place in which to 
fly and live. 


Public Employees Entitled to 
Hearing on Discharge 


he United States Supreme 
i Court recently held that 


public employees in Ohio 

who are tenured must be 
granted a hearing on their dis- 
charge and good cause must be 
shown (Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation vs. Loudermill). 

According to the High Court, 
the Ohio public employees’ 
statute created “property rights” 
in continued employment which 
could not be denied without 
providing employees a hearing. 

The full evidentiary hearing 
could be held either before or 
after the discharge. 


A Just Request 


However, before the dis- 
charge can be implemented, 
the tenured employee must be 
given oral or written notice and 
an opportunity to present rea- 
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sons either in person or in writ- 
ing why the proposed discharge 
should not be implemented. 

The notice should inform the 
employee of the charges 
against him, provide an expla- 
nation of the employer's evi- 
dence, and offer an opportunity 
for the employee to present his 
side of the story. According to 
the Supreme Court, to require 
more than this prior to the im- 
plementation of the discharge 
would interfere with the em- 
ployer's interest in quickly re- 
moving an unsatisfactory em- 
ployee. 

The Court noted that the prop- 
erty interest in continued em- 
ployment was created by the 
state statute and not by the 
United States Constitution. 

This interest was created be- 
cause the statute provided that 
“classified civil service employ- 
ees’ are entitled to retain their 
positions “during good behavior 
and efficient service” and could 
not be dismissed except for 
misfeasance or malfeasance. In 
the Court's view, the state cre- 
ated property right could not be 
denied without providing the 
tenured employee a hearing as 
required by the due process 
clause of the United States Con- 
stitution. 


Looking to the Future 


In view of the fact that many 
states and local governments 
have tenure statutes, this case 
will be helpful in protecting 
public employees against un- 
lawful discharges. 

Those local unions in states 
which do not have a statute 
granting public employees 
“property rights” in their posi- 
tions can use this case as a 
guideline for the kind of legis- 
lation which should be lobbied 
for and passed. 
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Central States Trustees Win 
gictory for Members at Central Transport 


conduct audits of employer per- 
sonnel files. The Court noted 
that the trust agreement made 
the trustees’ “good faith” con- 
struction of the agreement bind- 
ing on the employer, union and 
employees covered by the plan. 

“There has been no evidence 
of a bad-faith motive behind 
the trustees’ determination of 
the scope of their powers under 
the trust agreements or behind 
their determination of the audit- 
ing program's propriety,” the 
Court said. 


Necessary Info. 


“The trustees assert that the 
requested audit is highly rele- 
vant to the trust's legitimate in- 
terests, and this assertion fully 
conforms to generally accepted 
accounting standards. Thus, if 
our inquiry were merely an in- 
quiry into the trust agreement, 
the trustees’ right to conduct the 
audit in question would be 
clear.” 


ERISA Claim Rejected 


Rejecting Central Transport's 
arguments that the trustees’ in- 
terpretation of their power un- 
der the trust agreement to in- 
spect the records of employees 
the employer claims are not 
covered by the benefit plan is 
inconsistent with the policies 
underlying ERISA, the Court 
noted that a principal purpose 
of ERISA is to “make sure that if 
a worker has been promised 
a... benefit... he actually 
will receive it.” 

The Act achieves that goal by 


provisions which prevent under- © 


funding of benefit plans and by 
“minimum standards” which as- 
sure the “equitable character” 

of benefit plans and their finan- 


cial soundness, the Court 
pointed out. 

“In light of the general poli- 
cies behind ERISA as well as 
the particular provisions of the 


statute, we can only conclude 
that there is no conflict between 
ERISA and those concerns of- 
fered by Central States to jus- 
tify its audit program,” the 
Court said. 

“Both the concern for fully in- 
forming participants of their 
rights and status under a plan 
and the concern for assuring 
the financial integrity of the 
plans by determining the class 
of potential benefit claimants 
and holding employers to the 
full and prompt fulfillment of 
their contribution obligations 
are proper and weighty within 
the framework of ERISA.” 


This decision, which was pur- 
sued vigorously by trustees of 
the Teamsters Central States 
funds, ensures several very im- 
portant points. First, with it as 
backing, it will be much more 
difficult for employers to en- 
gage in underfunding their 
plans, while proclaiming that 
they didn’t know what the eligi- 
ble group of workers is, and 
secondly, it will make it much 
harder for employers such as 
Central to engage in double- 
breasting and other operations 
that obfuscate workers’ true 
standing, while jeopardizing 
their retirement rights. 

This Central States victory is 
not just a success for fund trust- 
ees, but for all workers covered 
by the agreement, whose trust- 
ees now have legal ways of en- 
suring that their records are 
being maintained accurately 
and are up-to-date in terms of 
payments. 


eamster attorney John Cli- 

maco, reporting to South- 

ern Conference of Team- 
sters delegates on several 
cases involving Teamster litiga- 
tion, noted Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser’s fore- 
sight in exploring new areas 
and law and unwillingness to 
take no for an answer, in predict- 
ing that aggressive litigation to 
protect members’ interests is 
likely to become the norm in to- 
day's IBT. 


A 'New Ballgame 


“Early on,” Climaco said, 
“General President Presser be- 
gan asking why we couldn't use 
the laws management uses 
against us against the enemy?” 


Centra a First 


Teamsters in April, 1985, did 
just that, using federal RICO 
statutes against the Centra 
Trucking Companies conglom- 
erate to cite a number of al- 
leged fraudulent practices, uti- 
lizing the law to bring a 
subsequent lawsuit against 
owners, all subsidiaries, man- 
agement personnel and all 
companies acquired. 

“The end result will show man- 
agement that the Teamsters 
Board means business and in- 
tends to fight, to stand up and use 
the laws. No longer will they just 
be used against you and your 
members; this is a double-edged 
sword,” Climaco pointed out. 


WCT Case Followed 


Citing another case, one in 
which the Western Conference 
of Teamsters Trust Fund had 
changed its investment policy 
and attempted to change the 
method of determining benefits 
in a manner which would not 
further the interests of the 
plan's participants and benefi- 
ciaries, Climaco reported that 
there, too, General President 
Presser asked him to “investi- 
gate and report back to him.” 

“T went West, met with the 
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union's 14 trust fund trustees and 
learned there was a general lack 
of understanding as to what had 
taken place. The trust fund had 
been a captive of management 
for more than 28 years and our 
members were not receiving the 
benefits to which they were enti- 
tled,” he said. 

“The 14 union trustees asked 
for our advice. General Presi- 
dent Presser requested that I 
provide the legal assistance 
needed to straighten out the 
problem. I worked closely with 
WCT Director Weinmeister and, 
at our suggestion, the 14 union 
trustees demanded immediate 
across-the-board benefit in- 
creases, co-counsel and co-ac- 
tuaries, among other things. 

“Allegations were made that 
General President Presser, Di- 
rector Weinmeister and I were 
interfering with the trust fund. 
Our efforts were reported to the 
Department of Labor. The situa- 
tion became so heated that 
the 14 management 
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We Intend to Pursue Our Rights! 


trustees sued the union trustees, 
the IBT and the WCT. 

“Following the filing of this 
lawsuit, while the lawyers pre- 
pared to do legal battle, includ- 
ing filing some offensive litiga- 
tion against each individual 
management trustee, negotia- 
tions continued. 

“Il am proud to announce they 
ended successfully and the 
management trustees dismissed 
their lawsuit,” Climaco noted. 

“Thanks to the effective plan 
developed, all the demands of 
the union trustees were met. Ar- 
nie Weinmeister recently an- 
nounced a total victory for our 
side. This settlement was 
achieved without the IBT or the 
WCT filing a response. 

“Because of the so-called ‘inter- 
ference’ by the General President, 
each and every demand, and 
each and every condition 
requested by the union 
trustees was agreed to by 
management trustees—in- 
cluding a 25% benefit increase ef- 
fective 1/1/85 for all participants 
and beneficiaries,” Climaco 
noted. “We got everything we 
wanted. That's what labor is all 
about and that is what leadership 
is all about,” he said. 

“It's what Teamster members 
can expect when it comes to pro- 
tecting and defending their rights 
and interests,” he concluded. 


We're Just as Aggressive 
On Safety and Health Issues 


he National Advisory 
i Committee on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
has called on OSHA to broaden 
the scope of its Hazard Commu- 
nication Standard ("right-to- 
know”) to include protections 
for non-manufacturing workers. 
Delivered in the form of a res- 
olution to OSHA, the committee 
has advised the agency that it 
should consider providing infor- 
mation and training about haz- 


ardous materials to workers in 
such industries as transporta- 
tion, construction and service. 

The NACOSH resolution 
comes on the heels of a U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit ruling that the present 
scope of the OSHA standard is 
arbitrarily narrow. 

The ball is in OSHA's court 
now to expand protections to all 
workers handling hazardous 
materials. 
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Truck Seat Belt Advice 


s the National Highway 
A Traffic Safety Adminis- 

tration (NHTSA) considers 
making improvements in the 
design of seat belts in heavy 
duty trucks, the IBT Safety and 
Health Department is actively 
involved in the interest of its 
truck driving members. 

In comments to NHTSA, IBT 
Director of Safety and Health 
R.V. Durham tempered the IBT’s 
support for improvements in 
seat belt design by stressing 
that such improvements “should 
in no way be a substitute for 
mandated efforts to improve 
cab integrity overall.” 

It has always been the posi- 
tion of the IBT that NHTSA’s ef- 
forts should focus primarily on 
improvements in crashworthi- 


ness of the vehicle rather than 
restraints on the driver. 

NHTSA has proposed the in- 
stallation of emergency locking 
retractors (ELR’s) like those 
found in passenger cars and 
light vehicles. The IBT supports 
the use of emergency locking 
retractors as the best way of 
keeping the belts clean. ELR's 
are preferred over automatic 
locking devices because they 
avoid the problem of tightening 
down of the belts on the driver 
when the vehicle is on rough 
road. 

Along with emergency lock- 
ing retractors, NHTSA is propos- 
ing the installation of a stand- 
ardized push button release on 
the belts which we also sup- 
port. 


SAFETY 
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In short, the IBT supports 
NHTSA’s efforts to correct some 
of the existing problems with 
truck seat belt design by requir- 
ing emergency locking retrac- 
tors and standardized push but- 
ton releases. We will not let 
NHTSA forget, however, that 
improved cab integrity and 
crashworthiness are the keys to 
protection for our truck driving 
members. 
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National Advisory Commit- 

tee on Occupational Safety 
and Health (NACOSH), IBT Di- 
rector of Safety and Health R.V. 
Durham has requested that NA- 
COSH reconsider throwing its 
support behind 20 state “right- 
to-know” laws protecting non- 
manufacturing workers from 
hazardous materials. 

NACOSH is a committee of 
national experts on occupa- 
tional safety and health 
charged with advising the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for 
OSHA on policy matters involv- 
ing worker safety and health. 
R.V. Durham serves as one of 
two labor representatives on 
the committee. 

The state “right-to-know” is- 
sue had been discussed exten- 
sively by NACOSH at its June 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 

At that time, Durham intro- 
duced a resolution calling on 
OSHA to support state “right-to- 
know” laws which protect non- 
manufacturing workers while 
the agency was in the process 
of considering broadening its 
own standard to cover non- 
manufacturing employees. The 
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IBT Wants State 
Right-to-Know 
Laws Upheld 


resolution was tabled until the 
next meeting by committee 
members who became bogged 
down in legalistic phraseology 
and political maneuvering. 

While the Durham resolution 
was put on the back burner by 
NACOSH members, a case in- 
volving the Teamsters, a na- 
tional trucking company and 
the State of New York's “right- 
to-know” rule was brewing. 

In this case, New York State 
has fined the company $40,000 
for violating its “right-to-know” 
law by failing to train and in- 
form transportation workers 
about hazardous materials. 

The case involves an incident 
where six dock workers ex- 
posed to various toxic chemi- 
cals in damaged containers be- 
came ill and were treated at a 
local hospital. Those injured, 
members of Local 445, were 
handling cargo at a break bulk 
terminal in Newburg, New 
York. 


The company opposes New 
York's claim and has asked the 
court to dismiss it. The carrier 
is arguing that the federal gov- 
ernment preempts the states in 
the regulation of toxic sub- 
stances, even if the feds have 
not acted specifically in that 
area. The IBT clearly disagrees. 

Seeking support from NA- 
COSH members, Durham 
stressed that in the absence of 
federal protection for transpor- 
tation workers handling hazard- 
ous materials, state protections 
currently on the books should 
prevail. 

Appealing to the profession- 
alism of committee members, 
Durham emphasized that “As 
safety and health professionals, 
I'm sure we would all agree 
that some protection (as is cur- 
rently given under state law) is 
better than none.” 

While we wait for NACOSH to 
act on Durham's appeal for a 
resolution supporting the 20 
state laws in the absence of 
federal protection, we may, un- 
fortunately, see many more 
cases like the one previously 
mentioned involving IBT mem- 
bers. 
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very parent shares the 
E fear: Any child could be 

among the missing. 

While statistics vary depend- 

ing on the source, it has been 
estimated that at least 1.8 mil- 
lion children are reported miss- 
ing each year. That's a figure 
nearly equal to the entire mem- 
bership of the Teamsters Union, 
or approximately 4,900 young- 
sters who disappear from their 
homes and families every day! 


The Incredible Facts 


If these statistics are stagger- 
ing, the stories behind them are 
undoubtedly even more sober- 
ing. Consider these facts from 
the National Child Safety Coun- 
cil (NCSC), the oldest federal 
tax-exempt, non-profit child 
safety organization in the U.S. 
today: 

® Of the 1.8 million missing 
children, approximately | mil- 
lion are considered “runaways” 
or, even sadder, “throwaways.” 
An especially vulnerable group, 
they are often victims of street 
crimes and exploitation. Many 
end up as homicide victims. 

© Of the thousands reported 
missing each day, at least 100 
will never be found. Families 
never learn if they are hurt or 
safe, dead or alive. Many fall 

prey to criminal abductions and 
foul play, others are victims of 
accidental deaths. Their where- 
abouts remain a mystery; their 
families remain in misery. 

© The number of children 
who are victims of non-custo- 
dial parental kidnappings var- 
ies from 25,000 to 500,000. No 
one is certain how many lives 
are shattered, how many 
youngsters are torn away from 
the love and security they have 
known. 

© Experts estimate that one 
in four female children and one 
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Teamsters Act to Prevent 
Sad Tragedy of Missing Kids 


in 10 male children will be mo- 
lested or raped by the time they 
reach adulthood. 

© Children as young as 5 
years of age are being used in 
pornography. Pornography and 
child prostitution have become 
highly organized multi-million 
dollar businesses. 

® Young children are being 
sold on the black market. Some 
people are willing to pay 
$20,000 for a child—usually for 
illegal purposes, mostly for sex. 

Heartbreaking facts like these 

have none-too-soon given rise 
to an expanding national effort 
to help locate missing, runaway 
and abducted youngsters. Pos- 
ters in supermarkets and on 
highway toll gates, pictures on 
milk cartons and grocery bags, 
inserts in utility bills—all of 
them broadcast the faces of 
missing children to an increas- 
ingly aware public. 

In step with these efforts, the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters—ever ready to take 
the lead and lend a hand to 
worthwhile causes—is commit- 
ted to doing whatever is possi- 
ble to help locate these missing 
children. At the direction of 
General President Jackie 
Presser, the International 
Teamster each month is 
setting aside space to 
publicize photographs 
and information about 
these youngsters. This 
special Teamster aware- 
ness program, initiated in 
the June 1985 issue, will 
be a regular—and, hope- 
fully, effective—feature. 


Parents: 
You Can Help! 
Teach Your Kids 
Who to Trust! 


“Our magazine,” General 
President Presser points out, 
“has the largest circulation of 
any labor publication in the 
world. With monthly circulation 
at nearly two million, and a 
readership estimated at more 
than five million, we are pro- 
viding an incredibly large audi- 
ence with pictures and descrip- 
tions of missing kids. If even. 
one of these youngsters can be 
located thanks to our participa- 
tion,” he added, “our efforts 
will have been repaid a thou- 
sand-fold.” 


Have You Seen Them? 


As we did in June, we are 
again featuring photos of miss- 
ing children which have been 
supplied to us by the NCSC. At 
the same time, we are urging 
any Teamster parents who have 
suffered a similar loss to let us 
know if we can help. We will 
give priority to missing Team- 
ster youngsters in our publica- 
tion, and will try to publicize 
photos, descriptions and details 
you want to provide. 

With Teamsters across the 
country on the lookout, a miss- 
ing child stands the best 
chance yet of being found. 
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CHERRIE ANN MAHAN TAJ NARBONNE 


DATE MISSING: 2/22/85 EYES: Hazel DATE MISSING: 3/30/81 EYES: Blue 
FROM: Cabot, PA HEIGHT: 4°2°° FROM: Leominster, MA HEIGHT: 4’- 4’6” 


DOB: 8/14/76 WEIGHT: 68 DoB: 6/18/71 WEIGHT: 50-65 
WHITE FEMALE HAIR: Brown eee fae 


If you can identify these children or any other missing child report 
all information you may have to: 


1-800-843-5678 
(For Sightings Only) 


For other Information call: (517) 764-6070 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 1368 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49204 


Provided as a public service by the INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 


Labor Day is nearing, and with it the time 
for another great American Labor Day tra 
dition—the annual Jerry Lewis Telethon t 
benefit the Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tion. 

When the MDA telethon airs the week- 
end of September 1-2, won't you join 
Jerry and “his kids,” national poster 
child Ben Teraberry among them, for a 
weekend of great entertainment that 
benefits a truly good cause? 

General President Presser thinks 
enough of MDA to serve as a national 
vice president of the organization. He 
and your fellow Teamsters ask that 
you consider all the good MDA does 

for youngsters and adults suffering 

from neuromuscular diseases and 
then dig deep in your pocket to help. 
Jerry and his kids haven't given 
up, and neither will we, until we 
can declare these youngsters’ suffer 
ing a thing of the past. 
So tune in on Labor Day weekend 
and enjoy the fast paced action, 
but don’t let it divert you from 
making that donation. Each of us 
CAN make a difference in this world, if we 
just have compassion and courage enough 
to care! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


s the leader of the larg- 
A est and most successful 

union in the free world, I 
welcome the annual Labor Day 
celebration of the American 
worker. It is fitting and proper 
to set aside an occasion to sing 
the praises of the men and 
women in America who are 
hard at work everyday, serving 
the nation’s needs in the pro- 
duction and distribution of 
goods and services. 

But this year, celebration is 
simply not enough. Labor Day 
1985 should produce an unbend- 
ing Congressional commitment 
to enact legislation that will re- 
verse years of neglect and inac- 
tion on an issue of paramount 
importance to the future of 
working people in America. 

As I and others have repeat- 
edly warned, the single great- 
est threat to the American econ- 
omy and the jobs it produces is 
the unprecedented and unac- 
ceptable level of imports. This 
year alone, the gap between 
what the U.S. buys and sells 
abroad is expected to top $130 
billion. Though it hasn't re- 
ceived as much publicity, this 
trade deficit is as much a tick- 
ing economic time bomb as the 
federal deficit. Our “Buy Ameri- 
can” campaign can contribute 
to closing this gap, but volun- 
tary citizen action is not 
enough. Tough and effective 
Congressional measures are 
also called for. 

During the first half of 1985, 
America lost 220,000 factory 
jobs. That's about as many fac- 
tory jobs as you'll find in a city 
the size of Cleveland. Since our 
so-called “economic recovery” 
began, five of our basic U.S. in- 
dustries—steel, textiles, chemi- 
cals, petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, and leather products— 
have actually lost jobs. Some 
370,000 automaking jobs are 


gone, and so are 600,000 elec- 
tronics jobs, 110,000 footwear 
jobs and a full half-a-million 
jobs in the textiles and apparel 
industry. 

These jobs were given 
away—exported, one might 
say—to countries throughout 
Asia and Latin America where 
hundreds of millions of human 
beings work for subhuman pay. 
Most of the time these people 
don't even make our minimum 
wage of $3.35 an hour, much 
less our liveable average indus- 
trial wage. (In Taiwan, average 
hourly manufacturing compen- 
sation is $1.90. In Mexico, it's 
$1.68; in South Korea, it’s $1.32; 
in Brazil, it’s $1.20, and so on.) 
They spend 12-hour days in 
steaming sweatshops and can 
only dream of owning a home 
or a car, or sending a child to 
college. 

The saddest part of all is who 
the main “exporters” of Ameri- 
can jobs are. They’re our own 
biggest corporations, the For- 
tune 500 multinationals, and 
they’re on a global wage-hunt 
to bag workers as dirt-cheap as 
possible. They want us as con- 
sumers, sure, but not as work- 
ers. They wrap their products in 
the flag when they sell them to 
us—they’‘ve got “America” writ- 
ten all over them—but not in 
them. Their products are made 
for Americans with American 
technology, with American in- 
vestor dollars and with Ameri- 
can jobs... but not by Ameri- 
can workers. 

Meanwhile, that unique 
American economic machine 
it's taken us 200 years to build, 
is leaving. Our Silicon Valley is 
on its way to Taiwan and Hong 
Kong. Delaware's chemical 
base is bound for Asia. Penn- 
sylvania's steel foundries, 
Michigan's auto-parts assembly 
lines, Maine's footwear facto- 


Jackie Presser 


ries and the textile mills of the 
old south, are departing for the 
“new south”—South Korea. 

The job exporters will go on 
shutting down plants across 
this country and shipping them 
abroad, brick-by-brick and job- 
by-job, as long as they can get 
away with it. Somebody has to 
stop the slaughter of American 
industry. Somebody has to say: 
enough is enough. 

Therefore the greatest Labor 
Day gift that the American 
worker could receive this year 
would be passage of a compre- 
hensive trade law that would 
provide, among other things, 
protection and incentives for 
U.S. industries to stay here and 
retaliation in the form of tariffs 
or surcharges for the unfair 
trade practices of foreign na- 
tions. 

On Labor Day 1985, let's let 
our actions speak louder than 
our words. 


Fraternally, 
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he Central Conference of 
; Teamsters convened last 
month in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, for its 20th workshop ses- 
sion, with more than 500 dele- 
gates in attendance. 

Teamster solidarity, unity 
and dedication to improving the 
lot of working men and women 
in our membership and 
throughout organized labor 
were evident throughout the in- 
teresting two-day workshop, 
convened on Saturday and Sun- 
day, July 27 and 28. 

The meeting also provided 
the kickoff for an historic joint 
session of five Teamster na- 
tional trade divisions. 

On Saturday, the Central 
Conference hosted an entire 
day of individual CCT trade di- 
vision sessions, followed on 
Sunday morning by a long ses- 
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sion attended by the entire 
Central Conference delegation 
as well as numerous guests on 
hand for the Monday start of 
the national trade meetings. 

Delegates were welcomed to 
Dearborn by Teamsters Joint 
Council 43 President C.R. “Bob” 
Coy, following which they 
heard a “State of the Confer- 
ence” report by Central Confer- 
ence Director and IBT Vice Pres- 
ident Robert Holmes. 

Holmes reported on the new 
fiscal solvency of the CCT, as 
well as moves afoot to legislate 
labor out of business, remind- 
ing delegates that, “they can 
put you out of business by a 
stroke of a pen.” 

He concluded, by exhorting 
delegates to “encourage the 
young, resolve to get active po- 
litically, and continue going 


CCT Convenes a Workshop 


and growing toward a better fu- 
ture.” 

General President Jackie 
Presser, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters, 
obviously was glad to be “back 
home” in the conference which 
is home base for him and gave 
delegates a exhilarating report 
on the directions the union 
plans to take in the remainder 
of the 1980s. 

Noting that we are a “new In- 
ternational Union today” and 
are “starting to get accolades 
that we have been entitled to 
since we formed the union 85 
years ago,” he affirmed 
that the conference sessions 
would give delegates an oppor- 
tunity to understand a small 
portion of what the Interna- 
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tional Union is doing on behalf 
of the officers, members and 
their families. Speaking of ex- 
hibits assembled outside the 
hall, Jackie urged delegates to 
“pick up the literature avail- 
able, talk to the people sitting 
at the booths and learn about 
the many facilities the Interna- 
tional Union is making avail- 
able.” 

Noting that the union is mov- 
ing aggressively on many 
fronts, among them organizing, 
political, charitable, social and 
human concerns, he as- 
sured these Teamsters that we 
have also become a big factor 
in Washington, D.C., where the 
“biggest crap game in the 
world takes place; where every- 
one comes for survival,” 
through increased support of 
DRIVE. 

The Teamster leader pledged 
that in the future the union will 
be “consolidating our might, 
joining forces, bringing all our 
conferences to the table at the 
same time, and considering an 
attack on any one local union 
an attack on all. We are doing 
a lot for the International Union 
and with your assistance, we 
plan to do even more,” he 
pledged. 

Special guests addressing the 
conference included retired 
Teamsters General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, 
Southern Conference Director 
Joseph Morgan, Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest Areas 
Pension Plan Director George 
Lehr, IBT Department for Reti- 
tee Affairs Director Norman 
Greene, and Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters attorney 
David Uelmen. All attested to 
the strength and vitality of the 
union today in their reports. 

Schoessling, for many years 
the director of the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters, received 
a heartwarming welcome back 
from delegates and just as 
warmly congratulated Jackie on 
the vindication he had received 
the week before with the dis- 
missal of charges against him 
by the Justice Department. 
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“Jackie understood the situa- 
tion and knew it was part of the 
work problem he inherited,” 
Schoessling noted. “But if any- 
one knows what kind of job he 
is doing, it's me; I know what 
he has had to contend with.” 

Southern Conference Director 
Joe Morgan, addressing dele- 
gates, urged them to stand to- 
gether, predicting that if they 
followed directives of the 
General President who's 
“strengthening DRIVE,” our po- 
litical program, and putting 
new emphasis on organizing, 
there could be nothing ahead 
but “greater growth and pros- 
perity for our International 
Union.” 

Morgan affirmed: “If we've 
learned anything, it's that we 
cannot stand alone. None of us 
are safe from the enemies of la- 
bor.” 

George Lehr, executive direc- 
tor of the Teamsters’ Central 
States, Southeast and South- 
west Areas Pension Fund, gave 
one of the best received reports 
of the meeting. 

“We have a fund second to 
none in the United States,” Lehr 
proclaimed, reporting that to- 
day the fund is completely sol- 
vent and extremely healthy fi- 
nancially with more than six 
billion dollars in assets, 
monthly paying out more than 
$60 million to recipients, with 
the plan sometime this year 
due to pay out its $10 billionth 
dollar in benefits to partici- 
pants since its inception in 
1955! 

“Service is the name of the 
game,” Lehr pledged. “We have 
to provide service and look at 
new ideas.” 

IBT Retiree Affairs Director 
Norman Greene presented a 
plaque on behalf of all retiree 
chapters within the Central 
Conference, thanking General 
President Presser, General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Mathis and the 
entire General Executive Board 
for their efforts on pensions and 
legislative initiatives and espe- 
cially their “special recognition 
of the needs of retirees,” along 
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with letters of support for the 
resolution from officers of every 
retiree club within the confer- 
ence. 

Central Conference Legal 
Counsel David Uelmen reported 
on the day-long Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Attorneys 
Seminar. 

Uelmen noted that the ses- 
sion had afforded the General 
President a good opportu- 
nity to give the attorneys an 
overview of “what he has in 
mind for attorneys working with 
the Teamsters, noting that he 
wants to integrate all attorneys 
into an effective organization 
that can work together.” 
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CCT attorneys confer. 


many topic areas the 40 partici- 
pating attorneys had covered: 
from bankruptcy litigation and 
recent Supreme Court decisions 
affecting labor unions, to ERISA 
regulations, particularly those 
affecting prohibited transac- 
tions, and discussions centering 
on recent UPS, NMFA and other 
contracts. 

Others attending the CCT 
meeting included IBT Vice Pres- 
idents Maurice R. Schurr, Jack 
Cox, Don West, Don Peters and 
International Trustee Mitchel 
Ledet, Joint Council 43 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Elton Schade and 
IBT Freight Division Director 
and Central Conference policy 
committee member Jack 
Yager. 

Delegates also heard in-depth 
reports from directors of each 
division which had met inde- 
pendently the day before. Re- 
porting to them on events af- 
fecting key CCT Teamster 
industries were: the Bakery Di- 


The attorney also detailed the 


vision’s Robert Meidel; the 
Brewery & Soft Drink Division's 
Bruno Myszkowski; the Con- 
struction Division’s Edward 
Kantzler; the Food Processing 
and Dairy Division's Roger W. 
Wallace; William T. Hogan, Sr., 
heading the Industrial Division; 
Ron Bush, reporting on activi- 
ties of the Public Employees Di- 
vision; Walter Gleason report- 
ing on the Tank Truck and 
Master Cement Division's ses- 
sion; United Parcel Service with 
Dan Darrow; and Robert F. 
Holmes, reporting on activities 
of the Warehouse Division. 
Most division directors re- 
ported good attendance at these 
nuts-and-bolts working ses- 


sions. Directors’ reports har- 
kened back consistently to 
some very basic themes, includ- 
ing the need for aggressive or- 
ganizing, the importance of 
looking at new directions and 
approaches in our bargaining 
and representation, the need for 
fair representation and the ne- 
cessity for joining forces to con- 
centrate our strengths and so- 
lidify our power. 

The use of new tools, such as 
videotapes and other educa- 
tional aids, was also evident 
during the week and was ob- 
viously seen by Teamster lead- 
ers as a great way to convey a 
message, such as news about 
UPS’ new next day air business 
or important safety tips for tank 
truckers hauling hazardous 
wastes in an attention-getting 
fashion. 

All in all, it was an educa- 
tional and informative gather- 
ing for participating CCT local 
union officers. 
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sters National Trade Divi- 

sions Meeting, and the prec- 
edent-setting session, held from 
Monday, July 29 to Friday, Au- 
gust 2, on the heels of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters 
20th workshop seminar, can 
only be termed in the words of 
showman Ed Sullivan, “a 
reaaaalllly big show!” 

More than 1,000 delegates as- 

_sembled in Dearborn for joint 
| sessions on Monday, Tuesday 
| and Friday of the week, in the 
interim attending individual 
trade sessions convened by the 
national Warehouse, Industrial 
Trades, Household Goods, Mov- 
ing and Storage, Newspaper 
Drivers and Trade Show & 
Movie Making Divisions. At 
each session, delegates partici- 
pated in custom-tailored pro- 
grams and heard from authori- 
tative guest speakers, all of 
whom had assembled to bring 
each division’s members up-to- 


if was billed as the Team- 


| Among those addressing delegates 
to the Teamsters National Trade Di- 
visions Meeting were, from lett, 

| clockwise: General Secretary-Treas- 

__urer Weldon Mathis, Detroit AFL 
Rep. Tom Turner, Mich. Labor Rep. 
Bernie Lennon, CCT Director Robert 
Holmes, the Service Employees’ 
Dick Cordtz and ILU Secretary- 
Treasurer Curtis McClain. 
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date on all activities within 
each cratt field. 

Also convening during the 
week were the policy commit- 
tees of the IBT Dairy Confer- 
ence, U.S.A. and Canada, and 
the Brewery & Soft Drink Work- 
ers Conference, as well as UPS/ 
CCT grievance hearings and 
Michigan Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil 43. 


Action-Packed Agenda 


An incredible array of Team- 
ster leaders assembled for all 
general sessions. In addition to 
Central Conference Director 
Robert Holmes and General 
President Jackie Presser, both of 
whom keynoted the proceed- 
ings, delegates heard from IBT 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon L. Mathis, the four 
other area conference directors, 
including the Eastern Confer- 
ence’s Joseph Trerotola, the Ca- 
nadian Conference’s Edward 
Lawson, the Western Confer- 
ence’s Arnie Weinmeister, and 
the Southern Conference's Jo- 
seph Morgan, and C.R. Bob 
Coy, president of J.C. 43. 

“This is an experiment and I 
believe it's proving successful,” 
CCT Director Bobby Holmes 
said of the innovative approach 
being employed. 

Jackie also emphasized crea- 


A First in Teamster Meetings! 


tivity, noting that through new 
lines of communications be- 
tween IBT departments and af- 
filiates, expanding resources, 
revitalization of basic programs 
and creation of new ones, the 
Teamsters are becoming the 
force to be reckoned with in the 
labor movement. 

“I am enthused because we 
are here for trade division 
meetings,” he said. “The 
responsibility of running this 
International Union is awe- 
some,” he added. “We repre- 
sent 1.9 million people from ev- 
ery sector of working industry; 
we are faced with problems on 
the political front every day of 
the week. 

“Yesterday it was reported 
that the 85-year-old, poor, crum- 
bling IBT, the largest Interna- 
tional Union in the world, now 
has the largest health and wel- 
fare and pension group in the 
world. We are number one in 
everything in labor. Despite at- 
tacks...we go forward. 

“It becomes apparent our fu- 
ture’s in front of us, not behind 
us,” he added. “People are 
becoming aware of what they 
have lost with deregulation, 
anti-union legislation, union- 
busters, decertifications and the 
like.” 
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Presser said that the union is 
being beefed up to help affili- 
ates meet all challenges. “We 
will meet Frito-Lay and Kratt, 
and do what has to be done. 
We will do it through a system 
with you officers and members, 
your wives and our retirees. For 
those outside critics,” he added, 
“all I can say is, rather than 
fight us, join us.” 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis also had impor- 
tant words for delegates, begin- 
ning by focusing on the addi- 
tional innovations being added 
to TITAN to allow affiliates to 
accomplish even more by the 
addition of personal computers 
to their systems. 


No ‘Status Quo’ For Us! 


Weldon also touched on the 
question of the future of the 
Teamsters Union, telling dele- 
gates that he had been reading 
the same stories in the media 
they had about whether unions 
are necessary. “I also hear 
union leaders talk about the 
struggle to maintain their place 
in the economy and lives as cit- 
izens,” he said. 

“Well, Jackie Presser is not 
interested in maintaining any- 
thing,” Mathis asserted. “His 
purpose is progress. We are 
looking toward tomorrow and 
building for tomorrow. We are 
moving forward. We are grow- 
ing, building and will continue 
to be the greatest labor organi- 
zation in the world!” 


Throughout the remainder of 
the speeches, delegates heard 
about a union on the move and 
officers committed to meeting 
the challenges ahead. 

Joe Trerotola called this the 
time of labor's “rendezvous with 
destiny,” saying that new pro- 
grams such as Jackie is imple- 
menting, aggressive organizing 
and continued education re- 
main the “basic mission of the 
union” and are “absolute neces- 
sities” if we are to keep grow- 
ing and organizing. 

Joe T. warned that if the busi- 
ness community can “cripple or 
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destroy the Teamsters,” or 
make Teamsters “ineffective,” 
the rest of the labor movement 
will become impotent. He af- 
firmed that “Teamsters have the 
answers, and that new pro- 
grams and innovative solutions, 
coupled with a vigorous politi- 
cal action program, will help us 
come out on top.” 


United and Concerned 


Ed Lawson had other insights 
to share. Noting that Canadians 
have now discovered what they 
believe to be the merits of de- 
regulation and are moving to 
copy America's experiment in 
Canada by proposing the de- 
regulation of the entire trans- 
portation system in Canada, 
Lawson affirmed that the prob- 
lems that take place in the U.S. 
are the same in Canada, mak- 
ing this little border between 
the two nations “really only an 
imaginary line.” 

“Here in this area Bobby tells 
me robotics is very big,” Law- 
son said, affirming that “as 
trade unionists, what we need 
to remind ourselves of is that, 
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despite all the high technology 
and all those technical terms, 
the real problems that we have 
to face are still the basic old- 
fashioned problems of decency, 
dignity, fairness, honor and 
making sure that the people we 
represent have that kind of 
treatment.” 

Western Conference Director 
Weinmeister affirmed how criti- 
cal an active political program 
is for labor organizations today, 
both locally and nationally, in 
urging delegates to help “elect 
our friends in Congress so we 
get some of the handcuffs re- 
moved. We cannot have one set 
of rules for management and 
another for labor,” Weinmeister 
noted of current inequities in 
the laws. “The only way to 
change that is by electing 
friends and defeating enemies.” 


We Can’t Rest 


Southern Conference Director 
Joe Morgan noted the impor- 
tance of the IBT trade divisions, 
saying that through them, “we 
focus attention on many indus- 
tries and give the members the 
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expertise necessary to cope 
with problems they face in in- 
dustry. We cannot sit on our ac- 
complishments,” he affirmed. 
“We must keep industry on the 
defense; that is the best way to 
protect our members.” 

IBT Human Relations Director 
Father David Boileau’s address 
to delegates embodied the hu- 
man and moral dimensions of 
delegates’ representation role, 
putting in very plain terms the 
importance of the battle dele- 
gates are engaged in daily to 
obtain justice for working men 
and women. 


Our Cause: Justice 


Boileau suggested that one of 
the most important roles of a 
union in the last part of the 20th 
century might be helping those 
workers who must live with di- 
minished expectations find 
value, dignity and respect in 
the jobs they do. 

“Our cause is about justice,” 
Boileau noted. “Why should the 
girl at McDonald's or the people 
working eight hours in Borneo 
to produce a product at slave 
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wages that will be sold here for 
the same price as goods made 
in America by union labor set- 
tle for less, when there is 
plenty to go around?” he quer- 
ied. “The way to get it is by 
collective bargaining.” 

IBT Chief Labor Counsel 
David Previant discussed sev- 
eral recent Supreme Court and 
labor board decisions impact- 
ing on Teamsters, before intro- 
ducing the IBT’s new General 
Counsel John Climaco, who re- 
ported on new directions the 
IBT intends to take in its legal 
approaches, including the for- 
mulation of a nationwide net- 
work of IBT attorneys to pool in- 
formation, share resources and 
help each other stay abreast of 
the most current decisions in 
the labor law field to better pro- 
tect the Teamster membership. 


New Teamster Pride 


Also addressing delegates to 
this meeting, as he had CCT 
affiliates, was retired General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, who noted that in 
retirement a curious thing has 


happened, that being that 
whenever he travels and wears 
his Teamster belt buckle, peo- 
ple invariably come up to him, 
ask if he’s a Teamster and then 
proceed to tell him that their 
mother, brother, sister, father, 
etc. is a Teamster. Schoessling 
noted that on one historical so- 
ciety excavation site he was 
visiting, he discovered the chief 
archeologist was a Teamster 
and Minnesota teacher. 

“There's a different attitude 
today,” Schoessling noted. “I 
think there's an attitude of a 
changing, higher place in soci- 
ety; the respect is starting to 
show for the Teamsters Union.” 

Noting that America is going 
through a tough period today, 
Schoessling predicted that if of- 
ficers “stay with your member- 
ship and constantly service 
them, you will keep them in- 
tact. The bottom has been 
reached,” he predicted. “You 
have to be ready for that turna- 
round.” 

Talking about problems with 
a growing trade imbalance, 
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Schoessling also lauded the 
Teamsters’ efforts to redress 
that situation, saying that a $36 
billion deficiency in the bal- 
ance of trade means that Amer- 
icans are buying $36 billion 
more in merchandise overseas 
than they are buying from us. 
“Those are our jobs!” he af- 
firmed. “They are going over 
there and that must stop! The 
Teamsters’ ‘Buy American’ pro- 
gram will change that situa- 
tion.” 


Remembering Jimmy 


In memory of the tenth anni- 
versary of the disappearance of 
James R. Hoffa a special tribute 
honoring this great former 
Teamsters president was given 
by his son, attorney James P. 
Hoffa. He acknowledged acco- 
lades for his father from Gen- 
eral President Presser, Vice 
President Holmes, Secretary- 
Treasurer Mathis and others 
with a poignant commentary on 
how much his father's disap- 
pearance had meant to the 
Hoffa family and the union 
movement and an appeal to 
Teamsters to honor the senior 


Hoffa's memory by building a 
monument to him through their 
actions, their endeavors and 
their continuing efforts to build 
the best and the strongest 
union in the world. 


Solidarity 


Special guests addressing 
delegates during these two 
days of joint sessions included: 
Dearborn Mayor John O'Reilly, 
International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen’s Union 
Secretary-Treasurer Curtis Mc- 
Clain, Service Employees Inter- 
national Union representative 
Dick Cordtz, Detroit Metropoli- 
tan AFL Central Body President 
Tom Turner, and Michigan De- 
partment of Labor Representa- 
tive Bernie Lennon, represent- 
ing Governor Blanchard. 


A Legislative Appeal 

Another special guest, Presi- 
dent Reagan's Deputy Assistant 
for Public Liaison, Linda 
Chavez, gave Teamsters a de- 
tailed synopsis of the Presi- 
dent's economic recovery pro- 
gram, including his proposed 
tax reform package, and made 
a strong appeal for Teamster 
support of the measure. 


On hand for a Sena tribute to his father was attorney eet: P. Hofta, 
here being welcomed by CCT officers Holmes and Presser. Below, some of 


the exhibits assembled for delegates. 


She urged Teamsters, to “look 
at the pros and cons of the en- 
tire package and decide 
whether we will benefit or suf- 
fer from the whole plan. In or- 
der to continue with the current 
system, we must do something 
to overhaul it,” she affirmed. 


Invites from the Divisions 


Also addressing delegates 
during the general sessions 
were the heads of the five divi- 
sions convening in Dearborn 
during the week, including 
Warehouse Division Director 
C.W. “Bud” Smith; Industrial 
Trades Division Director Joseph 
Konowe; Household Goods, 
Moving and Storage Division 


Chairman Charles Martelli; News- 


paper Drivers Division Director 
Carmen Parise, and Trade 
Show & Movie Making Division 
Director William T. Hogan. 
Attending to lend their exper- 
tise and counsel to the sessions 
also were IBT Vice Presidents 
Jack Cox, Don Peters, John 
Cleveland, Don West, Walter 
Shea, Maurice R. Schurr, Har- 
old Friedman and Billy Mc- 
Carthy, along with IBT Trustees 
Mitchel Ledet and Teddy Cozza. 
A host of IBT division and de- 
partment heads also were pres- 
ent during the week's sessions, 
including the Airline Division's 
director William Genoese, Pub- 
lic Employees Division Director 
Barry Feinstein, Brewery and 
Soft Drink Division Director 
Charles Klare, Dairy Confer- 
ence Director Jack Thibeau, Na- 
tional Bakery Conference Direc- 
tor Robert Meidel and Michigan 
Teamsters Joint Council 43 Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Elton Schade. 


We're Here to Help 


Outside the sessions, dele- 
gates had additional chances to 
learn. At the direction of the 
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General President and Cen- 
tral Conference Director 
Holmes, nearly a dozen exhibi- 
tors had come to the Michigan 
session from IBT headquarters 
to share with delegates the 
many resources the IBT has to 
offer affiliates in the field. 

Representatives from the IBT 
Communications, Organizing, 
Information Center, DRIVE, Leg- 
islative, Governmental Affairs, 
Department for Retiree Affairs, 
National Housing Division, TI- 
TAN and Research operations 
were on hand, along with rep- 
resentatives of the Central 
States, Southeast and South- 
west Areas Pension Fund, to 
share materials with delegates 
and tell them about the union's 
“Buy American,” scholarship 
and other programs. An infor- 
mational communications link 
had even been provided 
through an on-site TITAN hook- 
up to affiliates throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. In this ex- 
hibit area, delegates could also 
learn about the new equipment 
and software TITAN is currently 
bringing on-line to help affili- 
ates. 

The week culminated with a 
special banquet in honor of par- 
ticipants, attended by more 
than 1,400 delegates and 
guests. Addressing this distin- 
guished group were General 
President Jackie Presser and the 
Honorable Edward Rollins, As- 
sistant to President Ronald Rea- 
gan for Political and Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

The event proved to be the 
highlight of the week for most 
Teamsters, as all were exhorted 
by the General President to 
lend their own best efforts to 
making the union the best one 
in the world by uniting, fighting 
the threats to our jobs and live- 
lihoods such as foreign imports 
and deindustrialization, and by 


banding together through 
DRIVE and other avenues avail- 
able to us to turn things 
around. 


A Call to Excellence 


Rollins’ speech was, perhaps, 
the most inspirational of the 
week in that he spoke of lead- 
ers and leadership and those 
qualities that make a person 
qualified to lead others, noting 
that such attributes as compas- 
sion, a willingness to sacrifice 
self, belief in America and the 
American people, and a com- 
mitment to and concern for oth- 
ers were perhaps most impor- 
tant. 

“The real heroes in America 
often go unrecognized,” Rollins 
noted. “They are the working 
men and women who put in a 
hard day’s work, save and in- 
vest for the future, raise their 
families, and make good 
friends and neighbors and good 
Americans. These are the kind 
of heroes we can't get along 
without. And among them are 
the two million members of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

“America's future isn't made 


General Secretary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis, the White House’s Ed Rollins 
and CCT Director Holmes listen to Jackie’s state-of-the-union, before hear- 
ing from Rollins on the state of the nation. 


in Washington, D.C.,” Rollins 
added. “It's made in millions of 
workplaces, homes, neighbor- 
hoods, factories and farms 
across our country, and yes, in 
moving trucks going across our 
interstate highways, too. 

",.. We have to discover 
whether we have faith in Amer- 
ica or we don't,” Rollins con- 
cluded. “We have to decide 
whether we want to create a 
better future or dwell on an im- 
perfect past. We have to decide 
whether we want to stand tall 
in the world or apologize for our 
values, liberty and respect for 
individual rights. . . . With your 
hearts, with your labors and 
with leaders like Jackie Presser, 
we can make America prouder, 
stronger and better.” 

Those words by an adminis- 
tration official summed up for 
all Teamsters what the week 
had been about—efforts by car- 
ing, intelligent, concerned 
union leaders to better their 
representation efforts and pro- 
vide for all the IBT’s 1.9 million 
members and their families a 
better tomorrow. There was no 
doubt in anyone's mind that, 
working together, we can and 
will achieve that goal. 
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The 
Real Action 
Came in 
the 
Various 
Trade Sessions 


five-day National Trade Divi- 
sions Meeting came, of 
course, during the individual con- 

ferences. 

Topics were varied, times were 
dovetailed and many delegates 
found themselves scurrying from 
area to area to avoid missing out 
on any of the informative speakers, 
but at week's end, all agreed much 
food for thought had been deliv- 
ered. 

Leading off the presentations, In- 
dustrial Trades Division Director Jo- 
seph Konowe had assembled a 
number of speakers, from Organiz- 
ing Director Vicki Saporta and Air- 
line Director Bill Genoese to Hu- 
man Services Director David 
Boileau and a number of Teamster 
officers, including General Presi- 
dent Presser, to address issues fac- 
ing the rapidly growing industrial 
sector. A report on organizing, dis- 
cussions of several recent court and 
NLRB decisions affecting this in- 
dustry, attention to the problems 
posed by union-busters, a discus- 
sion of the IBT Commission on 
Work’s activities, new employer 
tactics being used to confound or- 
ganizers and the increasing prob- 
lems with robotics and automation 
were just a few of the issues de- 
bated. 

Warehouse Division Director C. 


TT: most intensive part of the 


W. “Bud” Smith had prepared a 
similarly ambitious program for his 
two-day session. At a “Productivity 
Standards Workshop,” Super Valu 
Stores representative John Morris- 
sey, Sr. gave the “employer's view- 
point,” while Gene Gagnon dis- 
cussed “methodology,” Dr. George 
Hagglund from the University of 
Wisconsin School of Workers dis- 
cussed “physiological aspects,” at- 
torney Gerry Miller presented the 
case on “arbitrations and the duty 
of fair representation,” and Jerry 
Vercruse of Teamsters Local 595 
discussed “union options and in- 
centives.” 

In the “Future Trends of the In- 
dustry” workshop, speakers homed 
in on some of the most pressing 
problems facing the industry today. 
Dennis Zegar, representing the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, discussed “industry 
trends,” while Tom Hoskison, an of- 
ficer with Schnuck Markets, Inc. 
gave an “employer's perspective,” 
IBT trade consultant Charles Levin- 
son gave Teamsters an update on 
the impact of multinational opera- 
tions on the industry, Nick Fidan- 
dis, chairman of the Joint Labor 
Management Committee for the Re- 
tail Food Industry addressed the 
question of how to foster “better 
communication between labor and 
management,” and Canadian Con- 


Above, Jackie addresses the Indus- 
trial Trades Division, headed by Jo- 
seph Konowe (far right); below, the 
Movie Making and Trade Show Di- 
vision’s new director, William Ho- 
gan, Jr., assumes leadership reins 
from Bill Hogan, Sr. (left) at trade 
session; at bottom, participants in 
the Warehouse Division's two dis- 
cussion panels, one on productivity, 
the other on future trends, discuss 
the prospects with director Bud 
Smith. 


ference of Teamsters Human Rela- 
tions Director Duke Parrish dis- 
cussed alcohol and drug abuse 
employee assistance programs 
working successfully in Canada, 
giving delegates concrete examples 
on how to use such models to for- 
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mulate their own programs. 

At the Household Goods, Moving 
and Storage Meeting, Chairman 
Charles Martelli reported on the 
need for increased cooperation 
among affiliates. Martelli noted 
that the division plans a full-scale 
program in the near future to bring 
all affiliates with M&S interests 
within the division's ranks. 

Delegates agreed with Martelli's 
consensus that to reverse a current 
downtrend nationally in the num- 
ber of van line operations, and 
bring into our ranks the 90% of the 
industry that today is unorganized, 
the Teamsters need to stage an ag- 
gressive nationwide organizing 
drive. They also pledged to strive 
for stronger Teamster representa- 
tion at jurisdictional job confer- 
ences, pledged closer coordination 
and cooperation with Building 
Trades affiliates in securing and 
protecting our work, and called for 
stronger participation by affiliates 
from every conference on the na- 
tional policy committee of the divi- 
sion and within its ranks. 

The Newspaper Drivers Division, 
under the directorship of Carmen 
Parise, hosted another informative 
session, hearing in-depth reports 
from Research Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe and Tom McGrath on the 
ITU situation, studying problems 
facing the industry in-depth, and 
getting an intensive update on or- 
ganizing techniques from Organiz- 
ing Director Vicki Saporta. 

Delegates also got an update on 
legal activities within the industry 
from new IBT General Counsel John 
Climaco, a report on recent unit 
clarification rulings from Local 
372's Elton Schade, and heard from 
Teamster officers such as General 
President Presser and General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis. 

At this, the division’s second 


National Dairy Conf. Policy Committee 
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Above, Carmen Parise chairs informative session of the Newspaper Driv- 
ers’ Division; below, Charles Martelli convenes the National Household 


Goods, Moving and Storage session. 


annual conference, representatives 
from locals with newspaper inter- 
ests proved they have the where- 
withal to make it as a national di- 
vision, given the opportunity to 
exchange viewpoints and experi- 
ences, draw on each others’ 
strengths and join their forces for 
any battles ahead. 

At the National Movie Making 
and Trade Show Division session, 
delegates heard that this is another 
rapidly growing segment of the 
Teamsters Union from William Ho- 
gan, Sr., who during the meeting 
stepped down as director of the di- 
vision, turning the leadership reins 
over to his son, William Hogan, Jr., 
president of Teamsters Local 714. 

During this one-day meeting, del- 


OTHER MEETINGS 


egates discussed how best to uti- 
lize the foothold we now have in 
the lucrative movie-making and 
trade show industries. All agreed 
that this is a whole new avenue for 
Teamsters to pursue and vowed 
their support of any efforts to buoy 
organizing and further representa- 
tion in this fast expanding field 
where, Bill Hogan, Jr., noted, “pro- 
duction companies are always 
looking for fresh, new locales,” and 
something different to show the 
viewers. He added that many cities 
never before thought of as big film 
towns are now becoming produc- 
tion company meccas, including 
Boston and Washington, D.C., add- 
ing that the Teamsters want and 
plan to get their share of this work. 


National Brewery & Soft Drink Conf. Policy Committee 


Strike 
Suspended; 
Carhaul 
Contract 
Again Goes 
To Members 


eamster carhaul members 
1 returned to work on Sun- 
day, August 18, pending a 
ratification vote, after a 23-day 
walkout over their contract dis- 
pute with the automobile trans- 
porters industry. 

The negotiations for this 
year’s carhaul contract became 
an increasingly tangled web, 
commencing in June when rank- 
and-filers emphatically rejected 
a tentative pact negotiated with 
the industry. 

After the rejection, IBT Vice 
President Walter Shea and the 
veteran IBT negotiating team 
went back to the bargaining ta- 
ble. At this subsequent meet- 
ing, the industry put forward a 
firm contract offer markedly in- 
ferior to the pact which our car- 
haul members had already re- 
jected. Given this set of 
circumstances, the Teamster 
Negotiating Committee mem- 
bers felt they had little recourse 
but to recommend strike action. 

On July 25, the committee 


Auto Transporters negotiating committee considers second contract pro- 
posal. 


made its recommendation to the 
IBT General Executive Board, 
which approved it; the strike 
went into effect at midnight, 
July 26. 

The carhaul strike affected 
nearly 21,000 members in 92 lo- 
cal unions around the nation. 
The impact of the walkout was 
felt almost immediately by car 
dealerships. Particularly hard- 
hit were imported car dealer- 
ships whose inventories are 
normally lower than domestic 
car dealers. 

With new cars rapidly piling 
up in yards and on docks, nego- 
tiators for the industry decided, 
two weeks into the strike, to sit 
down with our bargaining team 
to try to break the deadlock. Af- 
ter a week of talks, a new ten- 
tative settlement was reached 
on August 14 and approved by 
representatives of the 92 af- 
fected locals two days later 
with only one dissenting vote. 

Based on this overwhelming 
approval by the local union rep- 


AT PRESSTIME 


As International Teamster aed to press, dissenting Tecinaters were still 
_ trying to derail the carhaul agreement, which now contains substantial 
improvements over the first package. 


Your national negotiating committee urges you to read all new documents 
_ outlining this settlement carefully and refer any questions or reservations to 


- your local union officers. — 


The livelihoods of 21,000 Teamsters hang in the balance, and with a three- 
week strike already behind us, we need to consider this question on its 
_ merits, not on the basis of supposition or hearsay. 
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resentatives, the General Exec- 
utive Board voted to suspend 
the strike effective August 18, 
pending completion of the rati- 
fication process. 

Ballots for the new settlement 
were mailed to the members on 
August 22 and are due to be 
returned by September 12. 

Teamster negotiators ex- 
pressed optimism that this pact 
would meet rank-and-file ap- 
proval, as it contains substan- 
tial improvements over the pre- 
vious agreement. While 
retaining the impressive gains 
in wages and benefits, this con- 
tract also addresses the con- 
cerns which members had ex- 
pressed about the rejected 
agreement. 

The new pact removes the 
two-tier system for new hires, 
increases payments for skid 
drops, boosts pay for owner-op- 
erators and returns the back- 
haul formula to full-full instead 
of the full-half in the rejected 
pact. In addition, Article 22 was 
modified to provide for member- 
ship approval of any contracts 
and the right to transfer with 
seniority was protected. 

Once again, it seems, Team- 
ster negotiators have risen to 
the challenge, even in these 
perilous times for the trucking 
industry, to deliver a contract 
that keeps Teamster members 
in the economic mainstream of 
America. 
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Applications for the 1985-1986 International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters Scholarship Competition 


he competition is open to sons and daughters of Teamster members. Active, retired, disabled, 
deceased or recently laid-off members. Must be a high school senior. Student should be in the 
top 25% of his/her high school class. Student must submit high SAT or ACT test scores. Students 
must show financial need. Dependents of union officers or employees may not apply. The deadline 
for the completed application is November 30, 1985 and for any other additional requirements 
February 28, 1986. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
I have read the eligibility requirements above and would like to apply for a scholar- 
ship. Please send me an application. After receiving my application, I will com- 
plete it and mail it to my Teamsters parent's local union. 


Name: 


Address: 


City State: Zip: 
25 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W., BOX 5, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


National Bakery Conference 


he 1985 Teamsters Na- 
T tional Bakery Conference 

of the United States and 
Canada was held the week of 
August Sth in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Sally Fularczyk, daughter of 
Ray Fularczyk, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamsters Joint Council 
39, got the conference off to an 
inspiring start with a beautiful 
solo rendition of both the Cana- 
dian and the United States na- 
tional anthems. 


Red Carpet Welcome 


Welcoming the delegates to 
Milwaukee were several politi- 
cal dignitaries who are very ac- 
tive and influential both with 
the labor movement and in the 
state of Wisconsin. All the 
guest speakers praised the 
Teamsters Union's outstanding 
success in representing work- 
ers. 

Dr. Karen Lamb, representing 
the mayor of Wisconsin, Henry 
Meyer, extended greetings from 
the city and promised Milwau- 
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kee’s hospitality to all the 
guests of the conference. 

Milwaukee County Executive 
William F. O'Donnell praised 
the delegates and all the com- 
mitted people who work for or- 
ganized labor. He focused upon 
the fact that there is plenty of 
work for the present Teamster, 
who represents the working 
people of this country. 

Also on hand was another 
loyal friend of the Teamsters of 
Wisconsin, the Honorable Louis 
J. Ceci, Justice, Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court. Judge Ceci wel- 
comed the delegates to the 
state of Wisconsin and in- 
formed them that Wisconsin is 
one of the most progressive 
states in the nation—especially 
where the issues of workmens’ 
compensation and the health 
and safety of the working men 
and women of the state are con- 
cerned. 

Gerald D. Kleczka, congress- 
man of Wisconsin's Fourth Dis- 
trict, discussed legislation 
passed by Congress in recent 


Meets in Milwaukee 


months and how some of them 
would affect the labor move- 
ment as a whole. Representa- 
tive Kleczka detailed how the 
pensions in this country had be- 
come a problem for many reti- 
rees. He said that Congress is 
going to try to guarantee that 
pensions all over the country 
are protected by the federal 
government. 


A Progress Report 


Dave Torre, chairman of the 
Bakery Conference, thanked the 
political dignitaries for their 
words of wisdom and for the 
support which they have given 
to the Teamsters for so many 
years. Torre also discussed 
with delegates the many prob- 
lems that the bakery drivers 
have faced since their last 
meeting, including bakery clos- 
ings and the Frito-Lay problem. 

The business sessions re- 
volved around key items: the 
transporting of supervisors to 
different locations when the 
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bakery drivers have been on 
strike; captive bakeries on the 
East Coast; the introduction of 
frozen baked goods and the cur- 
rent bakery contracts which 
have been negotiated within 
the past year. 

Transporting of supervisors to 
different locations has posed a 
significant problem for some of 
the bakery locals. The dele- 
gates discussed several meth- 
ods of preventing this in their 
locals. “Eventually we will 
have to follow these profes- 
sional strikebreakers and make 
it uncomfortable for them at 
times,” they concluded. “In 
most cases these strikebreakers 
are former union bakery driv- 
ers. 

Several delegates reported 
that some bakeries on the East 
Coast have been hurt by the 
larger chain grocery store bak- 
eries. Taking private label 
bread off a salesman’s truck 
has helped lessen such threats. 

Other delegates reported on 
the practice whereby some of 
the bakery companies are send- 


Scenes from the 1985 National Bak- 
ery Conference 
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ing frozen baked goods to the 
bakeries and depots, then 
thawing them, and affixing 
their own wrappers on them, 
presenting them to consumers 
as freshly baked goods. Many 
speculated that such practices 
will only hurt sales in the long 
run, since smart consumers will 
simply refuse to buy these prod- 
ucts. 

Most of the contracts negoti- 
ated within the bakery industry 
this past year were successfully 
concluded. There are still a few 
contracts left to be negotiated 
this year, but few problems are 
anticipated. 


Frito-Lay Update 


Robert Flynn, administrative 
assistant to the General Presi- 
dent, discussed with the del- 
egates procedures which should 
be taken when dealing with 
Frito-Lay. 

Flynn, coordinator for Frito- 
Lay operations within the Inter- 
national, noted that Frito-Lay in 
the past has created difficulties 
in its dealings with the union 
and in guaranteeing certain 
provisions within our contracts. 


Flynn reported, however, that 
it seems to be getting easier for 
our locals to negotiate with 
Frito-Lay. As a result of the In- 
ternational's education of the 
membership about Frito-Lay’s 
anti-union attitude, the corpora- 
tion seems ready to negotiate 
with our locals, Flynn reported. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser was the featured 
speaker during the week-long 
session. 

He informed the dele- 
gates that he and the General 
Executive Board were well 
aware of a “war” taking place 
in the United States—a war 
against U.S. labor. “Employers 
are moving their operations to 
foreign countries. This is the 
most serious concern for Ameri- 
can organized labor. The future 
of the labor movement is at 
stake,” Jackie warned. 

He concluded his re- 
marks by advising, “This is 
your International Union; it's 
the greatest trade union in the 
whole free world. You have got 
all the assets, all the qualities 
and all the intrinsic ingredients 
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to keep us #1 in the whole 
world. We should stand shoul- 
der-to-shoulder to the Republi- 
can, Democratic and Independ- 
ent parties and all the largest 
financial institutions. America 
is on the move and we are 
going to move with it.” 

Another well-received 
speaker was General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis. 

Mathis discussed in detail the 
new computerized bookkeeping 
system, which is now available 
to the local unions, joint coun- 
cils and five area conferences. 
“This computerized bookkeep- 
ing system will be a real serv- 
ice as far as bookkeeping is 
concerned,” he proclaimed. 

“We already have the TITAN 
system to record all our dues 
and initiation fees in almost all 
of the local unions,” Mathis 
said. “Now we have developed 
a computer system to take care 
of our accounts payable, to 
write the checks, to post the 
disbursements and to reconcile 
all the transactions at the end 
of each month. This system 
should be available before the 
end of this year and will not 
cost very much.” 

Guests at the conference ses- 
sion included: Health Manage- 
ment Center, Inc. President Dr. 
Janis S. DiMonaco, Ph.D.; IBT 
International Vice President 
Don West; Central Conference 
Brewery and Soft Drink Division 
Director Bruno Myszkowski; In- 
ternational Representative John 
Hoh from the Teamsters Na- 
tional Brewery Conference; Joint 
Council 39 Secretary-Treasurer 
Raymond Fularczyk; Joint Coun- 
cil 39 President George Mueller; 
Teamsters Local 344 Secretary- 
Treasurer Ronald Strzelecki, 
and Teamsters Local 75 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer James Peterson. 

Delegates during the session 
also reelected the current slate 
of officers, including: Dave 
Torre as Bakery Conference 
chairman; Joseph Padellaro as 
Conference secretary-treasurer; 
Tim Sullivan as Conference 
vice-chairman, and Robert Mei- 
del as Conference director. 
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Is It Eating At You? 


t the Teamsters National 
A Bakery Conference in 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
many of the delegates had the 
opportunity to listen to and 
meet with Dr. Janis S. Di- 
Monaco, Ph.D., president of 
Health Management Center, In- 
corporated. Dr. DiMonaco gave 
a very interesting, informative 
presentation entitled, “Manag- 
ing Stress.” 

Dr. DiMonaco detailed exten- 
sively the many ways stressful 
situations can affect individu- 
als. She noted that many fac- 
tors can induce stress. Experts 
have determined that some of 
the most frequent career factors 
include: A lack of job security, 
a lack of praise for a job well 
done, and lack of respect or in- 
sensitivity from supervisors or 
superiors. 

Stress, in and of itself, may 
not be harmful, but no two peo- 
ple respond the same way in 


q 
similar situations. In fact, it is 
estimated that 70% to 80% of 
our illnesses are caused by 
stress or are stress-related. 
Stress can eat away at people. 
In order to prevent this, poten- | 
tial victims are encouraged to | 
seek happier, more positive ‘ 
stimuli, acquaintances and cir- 
cumstances. 


Identify the Problem 


The first step an individual 
needs to take is to define stress 
and know its sources. Secondly, 
he or she must acknowledge 
that they might be over-stressed 
and do something about it. 

Slow Things Down i 

Many employees in the work- 
ing world today, irrespective of 
their positions, have their ad- 
renalin going all the time, 
never giving their bodies the 
chance to wind down. Experts 
suggest that it is, therefore, 
very important for each individ- 
ual to take time out and relax 
for at least an hour each day 


gives the nervous system and 
adrenalin production an oppor- 
tunity to reach a slower pace 
and helps a person sleep more 
peacefully at night. 

Stress can take a toll on 
many of us. It's suspected as a 
primary cause of employee 
turnover within many compa- 
nies. Stress can be responsible 
for increased absenteeism, al- 
coholism, drug abuse and other 
symptoms of stress-related 
mental health problems. 

Due to the many effects of 
stress, management has be- 
come more aware of this prob- 
lem and what it can do to the 
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prior to going to sleep. This | | 

| 

| 
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employee and to morale within 
the working environment. 

They know, for example, that 
just a few of the factors which 
induce stress in the working 
world are: 


@ Boredom with the job. 

@ Underpayment or overqual- 
ification for a working position. 
@ Working overtime in order 

to meet deadlines. 


e Working nights and sleep- 
ing during the day. 


Boredom with a job often oc- 
curs when the employee's posi- 
tion becomes routine and stag- 
nant. Often this brings about 
feelings of diminished self- 
worth and a lack of apprecia- 
tion for personal accomplish- 
ments. Eventually, the em- 
ployee becomes frustrated with 
his/her job and starts looking 
for employment elsewhere. 

Many workers complain that 
working the night shift disrupts 
their sleeping habits, with the 
result that they eventually 
“burn out”. Shiftwork also dis- 
tupts the normal family and so- 
cial life of the employee, further 
heightening the stress. 

Studies have shown that ex- 
ercise is one of the best ways 
for an individual to relax. 

Diaphragmatic breathing and 
progressive relaxation tech- 
niques also can help. 

It is also recommended that 
people quit smoking, reduce 
consumption of alcohol and caf- 
feine and decrease their sugar 
and salt intake in order to help 
teduce chemically induced 
stress. 

Experts by no means feel that 
all stress is bad for an individ- 
ual. 

Actually, studies have shown 
that particular individuals 
strive for work that revolves 
around stressful situations. But 
extreme amounts of stress can 
be detrimental to the human 
body, especially over a long pe- 
tiod of time. It is this stress and 
our reaction to it that the ex- 
perts say we should take the 
time to understand and counter. 
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Stress Wise? 


How Do You Score 


The following stress test, developed by experts, can help 
you determine whether or not you are suffering from undue 


pressure or unusual levels of actual stress. 


Think of what has happened to you in the past year as you 
read through the test. Jot down the point values for events 


that apply to you, then add up your score. 


LIFE EVENT 


1. Death of a spouse 
2. Divorce 
3. Marital separation 
4. Jail term 
5. Death of a close family member 
6. Personal injury or illness 
7. Marriage 
8. Fired at work 
9. Marital reconciliation 
10. Retirement 
11. Change in health of family member 
12. Pregnancy 
13. Sex difficulties 
14, Gain of new family member 
15. Business readjustment 
16. Change in financial state 
17. Death of a close friend 
18. Change to different line of work 
19. Change in number of arguments with spouse 
20. Mortgage over $40,000 
21. Foreclosure of mortgage or loan 
22. Change in responsibilities at work 
23. Son or daughter leaving home 
24. Trouble with in-laws 
25. Outstanding personal achievement 
26. Wife begins or stops work 
27. Change in living conditions 
28. Revision of personal habits 
29. Trouble with boss 
30. Change in work hours or conditions 
$1. Change in residence 
82. Change in recreation 
83. Change in church activities 
34. Change in social activities 
35. Mortgage or loan less than $40,000 
36. Change in sleeping habits 
37. Change in number of family get-togethers 
$8. Change in eating habits 
39. Vacation 
40. Christmas 
41. Minor violations of the law 


100 
73 
65 
63 
63 
53 


POINT YOUR 
VALUE 


SCORE 
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All these events, good and bad, exact a penalty in the form of 
stress. And depending on how much stress you encounter, your 
health could be affected. The preceding test was developed by 
psychologists to help predict (and perhaps prevent) physical prob- 
lems that can result from too much change—and stress—in your life. 

If your total for the year is under 150, you probably won't have any 
adverse reaction. A score of 150-199 indicates a “mild” problem, 
with a 37% chance you will feel the impact of stress with physical 
symptoms. From 200-299, you qualify as having a “moderate” prob- 
lem with a 51% chance of experiencing a change in your health. And 


a score higher than 300 could really threaten your well-being. 


abor Day, 1985, is a day 
~ both for celebration and 
for deep concern. 

This year, as every year, the 
nation rightfully sets aside this 
special time to honor American 
workers and the remarkable 
jobs they do. It is the one day 
when the country pauses to pay 
proper tribute to its work force— 
the most productive, dedicated 
and efficient working men and 
women the world has ever 
known. 

Labor Day is the one holiday 
we, as a nation, have desig- 
nated to officially recognize the 
workers’ vast and significant 
contributions to the American 
way of life, and the high stand- 
ard of living our society has 
been able to achieve. 

And yet this Labor Day, we 
must be acutely aware that the 
very quality of life we have 
worked so hard to attain is seri- 
ously endangered. This year, 
more than any other year, 
American workers are facing a 
prodigious and unprecedented 
threat. U.S. industrial jobs— 
once secure and necessary—are 
rapidly disappearing, being 
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“exported” overseas by our own 
major multinational corpora- 
tions, which are closing up op- 
erations at home in favor of 
“cheaper” labor costs on foreign 
shores. 

This year, more than ever be- 
fore, American markets are 
being bombarded with imports, 
and products that are made-in- 
America are becoming more 
and more difficult—if not im- 
possible—to find. 

“Americans,” General Presi- 
dent Presser has pointed out, 
“are the biggest consumers in 
the marketplace. Yet, to our 
country’s own detriment, we are 
being forced to buy products 
that are putting Americans out 
of work. 

“Electronics, textiles, steel, 
rubber, chemicals, footwear, 
mining—in all these once-vigor- 
ous industries, it is virtually im- 
possible to purchase products 
that are wholly American- 
made. In these very basic and 
fundamental industries, the job 
loss has been tremendous.” 

According to recent sobering 
statistics, some 370,000 jobs 
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WHAT WILL 
LABOR DAY 

BE LIKE 
WITHOUT LABOR? 


_ | WE MAY 
___ SOON FIND OUT, 
BECAUSE | 

INDUSTRIAL AMERICA| 
IS DYING. 


When someone important to America 


dies, the flag flies at half-mast. 
This Labor Day, we mourn the loss of | 


millions of American industrial jobs. 


The U.S, industrial worker is a vanishing breed of American. In every 
major industry—auto, steel, textiles, mining, rubber—jobs are 
disappearing, Jeopardizing our entire manufacturing base. Every 
industry has asked for give-backs from union workers. The American 
industrial worker's standard of living is threatened. We can no longer 
buy a home, purchase a car, or plan for a child’s college education. 


America’ #1 export today is jobs. 

Today we are witnessing the export of America’s industrial might. We 
are permitting our own multinational conglomerates to shut us down 
and ship our industrial base abroad, brick-by-brick and job-by-job. Our 
Silicon Valley is on its way to Taiwan and Hong Kong. Delaware's 
chemical base is bound for Asia. Pennsylvania's steel foundries, 
Michigan's autoparts assembly lines, Maine’s footwear factories and 
the textile mills of the old south, are departing for the “new south”— 
South Korea. 

Throughout these countries, hundreds of millions of human 
beings work for subhuman pay, making the products that fill American 
shelves. Much of the time, these people don’t even make our minimum 
wage of $3.35 an hour, much less today’s liveable wage. 


The global wage-hunt is in high gear. 

America’s major corporations are on a global wage-hunt to bag workers 
as dirt-cheap as possible. They want ws as consumers but not as 
workers. 


Teamsters Say 
“Be American—Buy American” 


They wrap their products in the flag when they sell them to 
us—they've got “America” written all over them—but not in them. 
Their products are made for Americans with American technology, 
with American investor dollars and with American jobs... but not by 
American workers. 


This has got to stop. 
Somebody has to prevent the slaughter of American industry. 
Somebody has to say: enough is enough. This has got to stop. 

That somebody is you. You’re their best customer. Your 
marketplace is the most profitable and coveted in the world: what you 
buy, they'll make. And what you won't buy they can’t afford to make—at 
any wage rate, 

So please—recognize the real price we pay every time we don't 
buy “Made-in-America”. Tell your elected representatives in 
Washington you want action to stop job exports, now. Government 
must govern, and preserve the hard-fought gains the real builders of 
America have worked so long to attain. 


When Americans work, America works. 

We've earned a quality of life that’s worth celebrating 
this Labor Day— 

Now let’s start fighting to keep it. 


THE WTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
: 
Jackie Presser Weldon L. Ne 


General President General Secretary-Treasurer 


and Members of the General Executive Board 


LABOR DAY REBIRTH 


have already disappeared in 
the auto industry, 600,000 elec- 
tronics jobs are gone, 110,000 
footwear-related jobs have van- 
ished, and over 500,000 jobs in 
the textile and apparel indus- 
tries have been destroyed. 

And as bad as these figures 
seem, the reality is even worse. 
Consider all the untold indus- 
tries peripherally affected by 
decreased production in any 
major industry. The toll in re- 
lated fields such as hardware 
and upholstery, tool and die, 
paint and plastics, and count- 
less others, can be devastating. 
Without a doubt, the adverse 
impact on America’s entire in- 
dustrial base is staggering. 


We Say, ‘Act Now’ 

The conclusion is clear: the 
time for action has arrived. The 
time has come to recognize the 
teal price we pay every time we 
don't “Buy American.” 

Through all aspects of our in- 
tensive “Buy American” cam- 
paign, the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has been 
working hard for months to get 
that message across to mem- 
bers, policymakers and the gen- 
eral public. To a great extent, 
we have been successful in cre- 
ating a growing awareness of 
the import problem and how it 
has affected the American econ- 
omy and the American worker. 


Jobs Are the Goal 


But as good, as effective, as 
beneficial as these efforts have 
been, the fact remains: much 
more must be done to help save 
U.S. jobs. Tough and effective 
Congressional measures— 
strong legislative initiatives 
that will help protect American 
workers—are needed as never 
before. 

With this goal in sight, the 
IBT is embarking on a renewed, 
all-out effort to bring both pub- 
lic and political awareness to 
the import problem, and to seek 
the necessary Congressional 
action that will help stop the 
export of U.S. jobs. 
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In a major media campaign, 
appropriately timed for Labor 
Day week, the Teamsters Union 
ran full-page “Buy American” 
Labor Day messages in seven 
of the most influential, presti- 
gious and widely read newspa- 
pers in the country. Carefully 
selected to reach a full cross- 
section of the nation, these key 
newspapers carried the union's 
“Buy American” campaign into 
homes and businesses all 
across the United States. The 
commanding, high-impact ad- 
vertisements were scheduled to 


When someone important to America 
dies, the flag flies at halfmast. 

This Labor Day, we mourn the loss of 
millions of American industrial jobs 


appear on Labor Day, Monday, 
September 2, in the Boston 
Globe, the Washington Post, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 
New York Times and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The ads 
will also run in the September 3 
editions of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and the Journal of 
Commerce. 

The ad, reproduced in this is- 
sue of International Teamster, 
dramatically showed the Ameri- 
can flag being flown at half- 
mast, out of respect for “the 
loss of millions of American in- 
dustrial jobs.” Lamenting “the 
export of America’s industrial 
might,” the ad called on Con- 
gress to “preserve the hard- 
fought gains the real builders 
of America have worked so long 


to attain.” In stirring language, 
the IBT reminded Americans: 
“We've earned a quality of life 
that’s worth celebrating this La- 
bor Day—Now let's start fight- 
ing to keep it.” 

And leading the fight is ex- 
actly what the IBT is doing. 


Hands Across the Sea 


Acutely aware that no nation 
today stands alone in the world 
economy, General President 
Presser has scheduled a two- 
week, five-nation visit to West 
European countries where he 
will carry the union's message 
to foreign business, government 
and labor leaders. During a 
heavy schedule of public 
speeches and private meetings, 
he will focus on the similar 
threats to our respective econ- 
omies that both Europeans and 
Americans face from the newly 
industrialized countries of Asia 
and South America. 

“In Europe, as in the United 
States,” the Teamster leader ex- 
plains, “we believe our workers 
have a fundamental right to a 
decent share of the profits they 
generate as consumers. We 
have to be proud of the high 
standard of living we've 
earned, and now we all have to 
fight to protect it.” 


A Media Blitz 

Coinciding with the foreign 
visits and the Labor Day ads, a 
pre-taped audio interview with 
General President Presser was 
also aired on radio stations 
across the country during the 
week of September 2. In the in- 
terview, he addressed the 
plight of the American worker 
on Labor Day, 1985, and 
stressed the necessity for strong 
legislation to help protect 
American jobs. 

Also scheduled in conjunction 
with these Labor Day activities 
is an op/ed piece by President 
Presser which is slated to ap- 
pear in late September in For- 
tune magazine. In his article, 
he discusses the U.S. trade 
crisis from the worker's per- 
spective, noting that “America 
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has become the world’s leading 
exporter of industrial capacity— 
and it's got to stop. 

“Once the world’s leading ex- 
porter of manufactured goods, 
we are fast becoming the lead- 
ing exporter of manufacturing 
capacity,” he warns. “Every- 
thing it takes to make those 
goods—our investment dollars, 
our physical plants, our tech- 
nology, our consumer markets, 
our jobs—are headed overseas 
at a breakneck speed no one 
seems inclined to control.” 

In an effort to stop the flow of 
U.S. jobs to foreign markets, the 
Teamsters are advocating, 
Jackie explains, the enactment 
of stringent export controls on 
jobs. “When our elected repre- 
sentatives start discussing what 
to do about our trade crisis in 
terms which reflect the plight of 
the average American worker,” 
he stresses, “then Labor Day 
will again be a national day of 
celebration for us all.” 

We Will Win 


All these coordinated efforts 
promoting the Teamsters’ “Buy 
American” message are just the 
first phase of our renewed at- 
tack in the war against imports. 
In the days ahead, expect to 
see Teamster legislation advo- 
cating a “1985 Jobs Export Con- 
trol Act” introduced during this 
session of Congress. IBT lobby- 
ists are now finalizing sponsors 
for the legislative proposal, and 
details of the bill will be pre- 
sented in full to members in up- 
coming issues of Jnternational 
Teamster. An onslaught of ac- 
tivities aimed at securing sup- 
port for the measure is already 
being planned, with arrange- 
ments now in the works for ad- 
ditional promotional advertise- 
ments, speeches, public 
appearances, broadcasts, press 
kits and interviews. 

“Labor Day,” President 
Presser warns, “could become 
Doomsday for America, if our 
economy continues on its pres- 
ent course. We in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
are determined to do everything 
we can to assure that never 
happens!” 
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WE WAGE OUR WAR IN DIF. WAYS ON DIF. FRONTS 
Western Conference 


Revitalizes Its Strike Department 


arolyn Miller has recently 
Cre appointed to direct 

the Strike Department at 
the Western Conference of 
Teamsters in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. To better serve the inter- 
ests of Western Teamsters, 
Miller last month visited Inter- 
national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where she spent 
an intensive week familiarizing 
herself with the operation of the 
IBT Out-of-Work Benefits (OWB) 
Department. 

Carolyn also was introduced 
to all department heads at the 
International and was given a 
detailed look at what each de- 
partment does and how the In- 
ternational services the mem- 
bership. 

As Carolyn learned, the way 
in which the Out-of-Work Bene- 
fits department functions is a 
fascinating process, beginning 
at the local union level and 
eventually working its way to 
the International. 

Local unions, prior to a con- 
tract expiration date, are re- 
quired to send to their state and 
federal mediation boards 60- 
and 30-day notices of upcoming 
contract expirations. The con- 
tract in question also must have 
an expiration clause which per- 
mits either party to take any le- 
gal action. 

When a strike is contem- 
plated, the local union must 


submit the employer proposal 
to the affected membership. A 
vote must be taken; only if at 
least two-thirds of the members 
reject the proposal is the local 
authorized to apply to its re- 
spective joint council, area con- 
ference and the IBT for Out-of- 
Work Benefits. 


If and when all three bodies 
have approved, the involved lo- 
cal union will receive a tele- 
gram from the General Presi- 
dent's office, granting approval 
of its strike action. Following 
this, the General Secretary- 
Treasurer's office will transmit 
instructions detailing the proce- 
dures for payment of OWB to 
the members involved. 


The local union then can use 
TITAN to transmit its list of the 
members involved to the OWB 
Department at the Interna- 
tional, detailing the status of 
each member and his/her quali- 
fications for OWB, and stay in 
day-to-day contact. 


Miller will be responsible for 
seeing that the WCT adheres to 
these procedures and that each 
claim is properly processed. 
She is one of dozens of Team- 
sters charged with protecting 
the interests of our affiliates 
with whom the International 
gladly works each day to as- 
sure the best in services and 
benefits for our members. 
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The Airline Division Fights 


To Protect Pan Am Workers 


estifying at hearings con- 
ducted by the Transporta- 

tion Department in early 
August, Airline Division Direc- 
tor William F. Genoese ex- 
pressed strong opposition on 
behalf of the Teamsters to the 
proposed $750 million sale of 
Pan American World Airways’ 
Pacific Division to United Air- 
lines. 

Genoese objected particularly 
to the fact that the deal in- 
cludes no labor protective pro- 
visions for any ground employ- 
ees in the Pacific Division, 
leaving them unprotected 
against the vagaries of today’s 
deregulated environment under 
the current terms of the pro- 
posed sale package. 

The Teamsters, largest of the 
five unions on the Pan Am 
property, represent a broad 
cross section of workers in the 
clerical, cargo, passenger serv- 
ice, reservations and related 
areas. 

The Teamsters’ view received 
solid support from representa- 
tives of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and the independent 
unions representing Pan Am 
flight engineers and flight at- 
tendants, all of whom joined 
the IBT in opposing the sale un- 
less workers’ rights are pro- 
tected. 


Tactics Are Changing 


“The airline industry is 
changing every day,” Genoese 
said. “It's a time of mergers, 
bankruptcies and leveraged 
buyouts. Tremendous deals are 
made on Wall Street, and it’s 
the worker who gets hurt unless 
he has a strong organization to 
fight for him.” 

He cited the struggle for con- 
trol of TWA between financier 
Carl C. Ichan and Texas Air 
Chairman Frank A. Lorenzo as 
another example of the workers 
being caught in the middle of 
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Airline Director Genoese discusses his testimony with IBT attorney Roland 


Wilder. 


multi-million-dollar maneuvers. 

General President Jackie 
Presser, Genoese reported, has 
instructed him to do everything 
possible to save the jobs and 
protect the rights of the Pan Am 
workers who would be affected 
by the sale of the Pacific Divi- 
sion. 

Genoese noted that under 
current terms, Pan Am and 
United agreed that most of the 
pilots, flight attendants, man- 
agement people and foreign na- 
tionals would be transferred 
from the Pan Am to the United 
payroll. 

No similar arrangements 
were made for ground employ- 
ees, however, most of whom 
are represented by the Team- 
sters and the Transport Workers 
Union. 

The Pan Am sale has to be 
approved by the Transportation 
Department and the President 
of the United States. It was at 
the DOT hearings, convened by 
the department's Chief Admin- 
istrative Law Judge, Elias C. 
Rodriguez, that the Teamsters 
most recently fought for mem- 
bers, appearing during hear- 


ings on the case, in which 
about 150 parties have inter- 
vened and presented their 
views. 


Workers Needn’t Suffer 


Working with the Teamsters’ 
legislative, government affairs, 
research and legal departments 
in its fight to save jobs, the Air- 
line Division's Genoese was ac- 
companied to the hearings by 
IBT attorney Roland Wilder. 

There he pulled no punches. 
“It is reasonably clear,” Gen- 
oese testified, “that some 1,000 
clerical and related employees 
now working for or in support of 
Pan Am’s Pacific Division in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu and Seattle will be harmed 
by the transaction. . .. Massive 
furloughs and job loss among 
domestic ground personnel will 
be caused by the transaction if 
it is effectuated.” 

Genoese pledged that the 
Teamsters will be using all 
their political clout and pres- 
sure to safeguard the rights of 
Pan Am ground people—both 
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Sa members of the Teamsters and 
the TWU. 

Genoese recalled that the 
Teamsters enjoyed generally 
good labor relations with Pan 
Am until C. Raymond Grebey 
was hired by the airline in Feb- 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
REFERENDUM BALLOT 


Proposition submitted by Executive Council 


ITU 
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ruary 1984 as Senior Vice Presi- 


dent for Industrial Relations. Members under the provisions of Section 1(a), 

Grebey’s history of provoking Article XVI, Constitution, 1985 Book of Laws 
strikes includes experience with Vote Their TO BE VOTED ON BETWEEN 
both General Electric and major MONDAY, JULY 8, 1985 and WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1985 
league baseball 

” . 2 bad Voters will designate their approval or disapproval 

: We predicted when Grebey Preference; of the Proposition by a mark thus (x) in the proper column below 
came aboard that there would D . d 
be a strike at Pan Am,” Gen- eciae 


oese has noted. 

Sure enough, Grebey backed 
the TWU into a strike situation. 
Earlier this year, TWU members 
were on the picket lines for a 
month in February and March. 
The Teamsters gave the strikers 
full support and were the only 
group to refuse to cross the 
picket lines throughout the 
strike. 

Today, the Teamsters is the 
only union at Pan Am that still 
has an open contract, with Gen- 
oese predicting that a strike is 
a definite possibility. 

“The TWU strike almost de- 
stroyed the company,” he said. 
“Grebey claims Pan Am could 
take a second strike, but out- 
side analysts say it can’t. 

“We want the company to 
prosper,” Genoese added. “We 
were the leaders in taking a 
10% wage cut and freeze in 1981 
in order to save the company.” 

The Teamsters predicted long 
ago that unscrupulous execu- 
tives in the airline business 
would use moves such as the 
sale of entire divisions to hurt 
the workers. For that reason, 
the Airline Division has been 
closely monitoring the use of 
mergers, bankruptcies and 
other high-powered maneuvers 
to destroy the gains made by 
the workers over the years. 

Saying that labor relations at 
Pan Am are at a new low, Ge- 
noese declared recently: “We 
want Pan Am and all our other 
airline employers to succeed, 
but they'll never be successful 
with an antagonist like Grebey 
handling labor relations.” 
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PROPOSITION—Shall the International Typographical 
Union and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
merge in accordance with the terms of a merger 
agreement signed March 20, 1984 and printed in the May 
1984 Typographical Journal. 


To Try To 
Go It Alone 


he vote of the Interna- 
T tional Typographical 

Union membership on the 
question of merger with the 
Teamsters was officially tallied 
by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation August 27, in the 
Main Ballroom of the Executive 
Tower Inn, Denver, Colorado. 

The results indicate that, 
bowing to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the ITU’s members and 
retirees in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, the nation’s oldest and 
largest trade union will not be 
merging with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters on August 28, af- 
ter receiving the ballot results, 
expressed strong disappoint- 
ment with the outcome of the 
vote conducted by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union on 
the merger/affiliation proposal 
which has been pending since 
April, 1984. 

The union said it believes the 
vote signifies that the active 
working membership of the ITU 
cannot determine the future of 
its own union. A preliminary 
analysis of the returns, the 
Teamsters noted, indicates that 
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the outcome was determined by 
the retired members of the ITU 
who were misled by the major- 
ity of the ITU Executive Coun- 
cil, which opposed the pro- 
posal. 

Teamsters Union officials 
maintain that the results would 
have been different had the 
merger proposal not been de- 
layed by the actions of the ma- 
jority of the ITU Executive 
Council, which expended enor- 
mous energy and union re- 
sources to oppose the merger 
proposal at the sacrifice of serv- 
icing the working members. 

Anti-merger messages from 
the ITU leadership, coupled 
with the heavy vote of the reti- 
rees who no longer depend 
upon the strength of their union 
to protect their wages and 
working conditions, dictated the 
outcome, the Teamsters be- 
lieve. 

The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has, of course, al- 
ready pledged its continuing 
support of the working member- 
ship of the ITU in their struggle 
against employers for the bene- 
fit of workers and the labor 
movement in general. 
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IBT’s Becoming THE Public Employees’ Union! 


vigorous three-month or- 
A ganizing campaign 
among Cook County De- 

partment of Corrections officers 
recently resulted in the addition 
of nearly 1,600 new Teamsters 
to our union's ranks, further 
buoying our reputation as the 
union of first choice in the rap- 
idly growing public sector. 

After a July, 1984, law change 
opened the way for public em- 
ployee organizing in Illinois, 
the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal 
Employees sought the correc- 
tions officers, going to court to 
fight the Sheriffs Department, 
which opposed any potential 
police organizing effort. Team- 
sters Local 714 aggressively 
pursued its own campaign, lob- 
bying hard for the workers’ sup- 
port and winning their own 
place on the election ballot. 

The final result: 785 votes for 
the Teamsters; 331 for AFSCME, 
128 for the Fraternal Order of 
Police and 142 for the Com- 
bined Counties Police Associa- 
tion, with only 9 No Union bal- 
lots cast after a secret ballot 
election in late July. 
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Local 714 officers report that 
while the new unit, encompass- 
ing all Cook County correc- 
tional personnel under the rank 
of sergeant, may be theirs, 
credit for the win must go to 
officers from a number of area 
Teamster affiliates who joined 
forces to bring the victory 
home. 

Teamsters set up camp in two 
mobile homes directly outside 
the Cook County jail gates dur- 
ing the 11 days immediately 
leading up to the election, “liv- 
ing with the workers around the 
clock, getting an appreciation 
for their needs and acquainting 
them with everything the Team- 
sters could offer workers in the 
public sector.” 

Organizers pulled out all the 
stops during the campaign, cov- 
ering all five entrances to the 
facility, passing out informa- 
tional literature, and even hav- 
ing a plane fly by with a “Vote 
Teamster” banner as election 
day neared. “Make Christmas 
come early; vote Teamters,” 
said another sign during a 
Christmas in July visit by our 
very own “Santa” Teamsters. 


The area outside the city’s main 
correctional facility, in fact, be- 
came “Teamster City,” with 
posts, garbage cans, everything 
the eye could see for a one-mile 
stretch in any direction bearing 
the Teamster insignia. 

Strong assistance came from 
the Teamsters Public Employ- 
ees Trade Division and its di- 
rector, Barry Feinstein, and 
their sister public sector local, 
Local 726. The Central Confer- 
ence provided two organizers 
for the campaign; Local 695 in 
Madison, Wisc., lent three staf- 
fers to the cause; Local 320 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., sent two 
organizers over; and Local 214 
in Detroit, dispatched three 
Teamster representatives for 
the effort. Strong assistance 
also came from Teamster locals 
731, 743, 142, 710 and 705, all of 
which sent either organizers or 
retirees to participate in the 
around-the-clock organizing ef- 
fort. 

Organizers report that the is- 
sues here were the same as in 
many other public sector cam- 
paigns in which the union is 
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now engaged, with correctional 
officers complaining about low 
wages, the absence of any 
grievance procedure, lousy 
fringe benefit and pension pro- 
grams, the lack of any optical, 
dental or legal programs, abso- 
lutely no seniority rights and 
debilitating, unsafe working 
conditions. 

Local 714 officers report, too, 
that Cook County personnel 
was “ecstatic” about the elec- 
tion outcome. “The ability of the 
Teamsters to demonstrate our 
strength and unity, and to 
really show what unity and co- 
operation were all about, con- 
vinced these people that they 
needed and wanted us in their 
corner,” said Local 714 Presi- 
dent William T. Hogan, Jr. of 
the new Teamster victory. “As 
trucks would go by they would 
blow their airwhistles,” he 
added. “In the end workers 
could feel the strength of the 


Teamsters and wanted that 
strength; they believed the 
Teamsters could give it to them 
and we can!” 

Hogan reports that with the 
election now behind, Local 714 
officers have already swung 
into action, putting out a flyer 
thanking the new Teamsters for 
their support, setting up a 
meeting to establish bargaining 
priorities and elect stewards 
and putting the wheels in mo- 
tion to begin negotiating a first 
contract. 

To those of us in the Team- 
sters, Local 714's recent victory 
isn't the exception any more; 
it’s the norm! 

Teamsters can attest to that 
at Local 234 where the Team- 
sters just staged a successful 
drive to pick up 250 Kuyahoga 
County engineers and public 
employees after a head-to-head 
contest with AFSCME for the 
workers’ allegiance. In the end, 


these workers, too, decided that 
the Teamsters Union had the 
answers they needed to help 
them solve their problems. 

Neither was it unusual when 
Washington, D.C., Teamsters 
Local 639 got a call recently 
from a group of 2,500 city school 
employees, seeking the protec- 
tions of a good Teamster con- 
tract, after seeing their benefits 
undercut and negotiated away 
by lackadaisical AFSCME nego- 
tiators. 

At press time, more than 
2,000 D.C. Corrections person- 
nel also voted to go Teamster 
(more about that next month). 

In countless other areas, too, 
when workers have a choice, 
it's the Teamsters Public Em- 
ployees Division and its mem- 
ber locals they choose to repre- 
sent them. Could it be that we 
have the better ideas and the 
more innovative approaches 
here, too? 


Stating Our Case for Federal Employees 


ees Division Director 

Barry Feinstein recently 
was invited to testify before the 
Advisory Committee on Federal 
Pay. 

Each year this prestigious 
panel invites federal employee 
organizations to present their 
views on the annual pay pro- 
posals affecting the 1.4 million 
white collar workers employed 
by the federal government. The 
fact that the Teamsters were in- 
vited to participate this year for 
the first time is seen as another 
indication of our growing im- 
pact in the public employee 
sector. 

Feinstein, testifying before 
the panel, said that he was ap- 
pearing to “talk about the ine- 
qualities and injustices in the 
federal system.” Proclaiming 
the pay level for federal white 
collar employees “horrible,” 
Feinstein launched into lengthy 
testimony on the ways in which 
the Teamsters believe the sys- 
tem of compensation could be 
improved. 
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Summarizing the areas he 
spoke about, he told the panel 
the Teamsters: Support the con- 
cept of a single pension plan; 
would like to see a study of pay 
equity and support Congress- 
woman Okar’s bill on compara- 
ble worth, in which she seeks 
funding for a study on pay eq- 
uity in federal government; sup- 
port a study of the long-term ef- 
fects of contracting out; urge a 
prevailing rate for wage-grade 
workers that is the actual pre- 
vailing rate, and would like to 
see a pay level for general 
schedule employees that re- 


flects their value to us and the 
value of their labor. 

Feinstein noted that the 
Teamsters Union represents be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 federal 
employees, making it one of the 
nation’s major labor spokesper- 
sons for federal workers. 

The committee before which 
Feinstein testified plans to re- 
view the October, 1985 pay pro- 
posal for federal workers and, 
after hearing from all interested 
parties, will come out with an 
annual report to the President. 
It is hoped that will reflect the 
Teamsters’ input. 
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my he big news this month 
| from DRIVE was the 
$100,000 donation to 
DRIVE just received from Team- 
sters Local 745 in Dallas, Texas. 

Texas Teamsters do every- 
thing in a big way, and in their 
second year of strong support 
for revitalized DRIVE, they cul- 
minated a recent area meeting 
by handing DRIVE Director Wal- 
lace Clements that huge check 
representing their latest DRIVE 
contributions. 

On hand to receive the dona- 
tion was IBT General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis, who 
was accompanied by IBT Inter- 
national Vice President Don 
West and Trustee Mitchel Ledet. 


Above, Local 745 Secretary-Treas- 
urer Charles Haddock presents a 
$100,000 DRIVE donation to IBT 
General Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don Mathis. 


Elsewhere around the nation, 
DRIVE participation continues 
strong, as IBT affiliates help 
push the union program toward 
the number 1 political action 
fund spot in the nation. 

The DRIVE spirit continues, 
from east to west, north to 
south. 

Out in Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements and Representative 
Michael Mathis visited with Lo- 
cal 911 stewards at their annual 
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stewards’ conference, held at 
the Queen Mary Hotel. They re- 
port that they received a very 
enthusiastic response there to 
their appeal for DRIVE sign-ups, 
after stewards heard impas- 
sioned appeals from both Clem- 
ents and Mathis on the impor- 
tance of the DRIVE program to 
the IBT and its members. 

At Local 28 in Taylors, S.C., 
Smith's Transfer was the target 
for a recent DRIVE sign-up. Lo- 
cal 28 President Lloyd Kim- 
brough reports his members are 
behind this program 100%. 


Above, Local 28 President Lloyd 
Kimbrough (right) collects a $1.00 
weekly DRIVE checkoff card from a 
Smith’s Transfer member. 
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Local 911 President Dan Seward 
and Secretary-Treasurer Arlene 
Mordasini are as enthused about 
their locals participation in the 
DRIVE program as is DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements, shown here with 
them speaking at a recent stewards 
conference convened by the local in 
Long Beach. Stewards listened and 
weighed Clements and Mathis’ 
messages, then decided over- 
whelmingly that DRIVE was a pro- 
gram they should be supporting 
with their $1.00 a week donations, 
as do an increasing number of their 
brothers and sisters throughout the 
union. 


Local 430 in York, Pa., is an- 
other actively promoting the 
DRIVE program, with President 
Kenneth Stocker and Secretary- 
Treasurer Blake Bricker both 
leading proponents of a recent 
strong push to bring hundreds 
of Local 430 members into the 
program. 


Local 430’s Kenneth Stocker is 
among those leading the drive for 
DRIVE. Here he (in white shirt, blue 
tie) encourages Consolidated 
Freightways members to sign up for 
the weekly DRIVE program. 
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Local 430 Secretary-Treasurer Blake 
Bricker explains the necessity of an 
effective program to members 
(above). 


Not even the recent carhaul- 
ers strike could stop Teamsters 
Local 568 officers from signing 
up new recruits for DRIVE. Lo- 
cal 568 Secretary-Treasurer 
Laird Evans went right out to 
the picket lines where he was 
successful in getting a number 
of new participants from among 
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the picketing ranks. 

Teamsters Local 714 in Ber- 
wyn, Ill., has for many years 
been active in its DRIVE efforts, 
and is today gearing up its ef- 
forts for even greater results. 
Recently that local invited 
DRIVE representatives in to 
again explain the importance of 
the program to the local’s mem- 
bers, in the process picking up 
new support for the IBT political 
action program. 


Another local union making 
soliciting DRIVE contributions 
look as easy as rolling off a log 
is Local 941 of El Paso, Texas, 
where DRIVE Field Representa- 
tive Jim Reese and Trustee 
W.C. Smith, III have been la- 
boring long and hard to drive 
home the message about 
DRIVE’s importance. 

Local 941 proudly reports that 
it now has a 98% success ratio 
in signing up United Parcel 
Service employees, with the lo- 
cal and DRIVE forces now turn- 
ing their attention to the freight 
industry, where appeals have 
recently been made to Yellow 
Freight, ABF, Ryder/P.I.E., Trans- 
con and Roadway employees, 
each time with impressive re- 
sults in terms of DRIVE sign-ups. 

Have you donated your dollar 
a week for DRIVE yet? If no IBT 
representative has yet been to 
your local, why not contact IBT 
DRIVE at headquarters if you 
want to get involved. They'll be 
happy to help you make your 
pledge and the program can 
really use your support! 


Not even the carhaul strike 
could stop Local 568’s Laird 
Evans, who successfully 
carded for DRIVE a number 
of the strikers at Complete 
Auto (above left photo). 

In Berwyn, Illinois, DRIVE 
Reps. Joe Allgood and Doc 
James addressed Local 714 
members about DRIVE. Here 
James (far right) and Allgood 
(second from right) are 
shown with Local 714 Re- 
cording Secretary James 

M. Hogan and President 
William T. Hogan, Jr. 

Local 941 Teamster UPSers 
are proud they've joined DRIVE 
as are members from McLean, 
Ryder/P.J.E. and Transcon. 
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he Teamsters Union has 
: earned a distinct reputa- 
tion for being in the fore- 
front in representing the inter- 
ests of working women. 

It was, therefore, fitting that 
a woman Teamster department 
director was selected as the 
sole official representative from 
U.S. organized labor to the re- 
cent “Conference on the United 
Nations’ Decade for Women,” 
held in Nairobi, Kenya. Ann 
Thompson, director of the IBT 
Information Center, was one of 
36 prominent American women 
selected by Maureen Reagan, 

’ daughter of President Ronald 
Reagan and head of the U.S. 
delegation to the conference. 

Celebrating ten years of 
achievements in the U.N.’s 
“Decade for Women,” the 12-day 
conference, July 14-26, attracted 
more than 2,000 official dele- 
gates from 157 nations, in addi- 
tion to approximately 10,000 
non-official observers. 

The U.S. delegation traveled 
thousands of miles aboard a 
Presidential aircraft to attend 
the inspirational confab. Hav- 
ing been thoroughly briefed on 
the conference's themes of 
equality, development, peace, 
employment, health and educa- 
tion, the U.S. delegates were 
commended by conference 
hosts as being the “best-pre- 
pared, most cohesive delega- 
tion” present at the meeting. 
Their sound preparation for the 
meeting and their familiarity 
with United Nations procedures 
enabled the U.S. emissaries to 
represent the United States in 
as professional a manner as 
that of ambassadors. They 
were, in effect, “U.S. ambassa- 
dors” with a specific message 
concerning the United States’ 
agenda on women’s issues. 

American delegates reported 
some impressive examples of 
U.S. women’s victories and 


achievements to her sisters 
from around the world. Among 
the American achievements of 
the last ten years which etched 
an indelible impression on the 
other delegates were: The ap- 
pointment of the first woman in 
U.S. history as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court; women’s contri- 
butions of more than 62% of the 
overall 21% increase in the U.S. 
civilian labor force, and U.S. 
women’s recent significant 
progress toward pay equity. 
Other American achieve- 
ments cited included: The de- 
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cline in the percentage of 
women working in traditionally 
female roles, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the num- 
ber of women in traditionally 
male occupations; American 
women's ability to fully partici- 
pate in political affairs, and 
legislative guarantees, such as 
the Pregnancy Disability Act of 
1978 and the Retirement Equity 
Act of 1984, both of which pro- 
hibit discrimination in employ- 
ment and pay; the widely publi- 
cized journey of astronaut Sally 
Ride; and the increasing per- 
centage of women Presidential 
appointees, with women now 
occupying more than 1,600 high- 
level policymaking positions in 
the U.S. government. 

Other nations’ delegates 
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sought advice on specific meth- 
ods of bringing women up to 
par with men in their own na- 
tions’ economic and political 
systems. Fortunately, each na- 
tion's delegates included some 


H 


of the most committed and most : 


savvy advocates of women's 
equality from the ranks of 
women across the globe. Practi- 
cal solutions were suggested 
for almost every problem, from 
gdining representation in na- 
tional governments to achieving 
an equal footing with men on 
the domestic front. 
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The delegates, in their few 
hours of relaxation, were 
treated to a glimpse of Africa 
that most Westerners can only 
envision. 

Delegates, nonetheless, man- 
aged to keep tight schedules, 
usually meeting from early 
morning until long after dusk. 
Thompson found the confer- 
ence’s atmosphere to be ener- 
gizing and inspirational. She 
spent countless hours discuss- 
ing solutions to the problems of 
working women in developed 
nations, as well as in develop- 
ing Third-World nations. 

Thompson has described the 
U.N. conference as being re- 
markably cordial, with an un- 
paralleled spirit of cooperation. 
Despite the fact that 157 cul- 
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tures were represented, almost 
all the delegates interacted like 
true sisters with a shared pur- 
pose. 

The outcome of the confer- 
ence has been heralded world- 
wide as a “clear victory for the 


| advancement of the status of 


women throughout the world.” 
The delegates reached agree- 
ment on adopting a “Forward 
Looking Strategies” (FLS) docu- 
ment, which is considered a 
blueprint for international wom- 
en's issues for the rest of the 
century. 

Developing a blueprint for the 
immediate future was the ulti- 
mate objective for the confer- 
ees, and all delegates ex- 
pressed great satisfaction that 
they had been successful in its 
development and in serving to 
awaken the international con- 
sciousness to the problems of 
women. Additionally, the FLS 


- document provides specific 
_ guidelines for the continued 


dismantling of barriers to the 
full participation of women in 
all political, economic, social 
and cultural arenas. 

The international exposure 
afforded the Nairobi session 
tepresents an important stimu- 
lant to continued progress on 
women’s issues. Yet another ac- 
complishment of the conference 
was the establishment of many 
informal contacts that can be 
developed into a lasting inter- 
national network for the ad- 
vancement of women. 

The U.S. Department of State 
has formally commended the 
U.S. delegates for their part in 
the successful conference. A 
July 27 communique from the 
Department of State credited 
the U.S. delegates for “laboring 
unremittingly before and during 
the conference to keep it fo- 
cused on issues and problems 
of concern to women the world 
Over.” 
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Be Beat .. 


M0 August 10 and ll, the 
iJ production crew for the 

“= new TV series, 55 Lime 
Street, returned to Washington, 
D.C. and shot several scenes in 
and around IBT headquarters. 
The series, which centers 
around the adventures of an in- 
surance investigator played by 
Robert Wagner, will air in the 
fall on the ABC network. 

The IBT became a prime loca- 
tion for several scenes after a 
visit to headquarters by series 
director Earl Bellamy and loca- 
tion manager Mike Wallace. 
“We needed an office with a 
view of the U.S. Capitol build- 
ing,” Wallace, a member of 
Teamsters Local 639, explained. 
"The Teamster offices fit the bill 
perfectly.” 

IBT General President Jackie 
Presser authorized the use of 
the headquarters building upon 
learning that 30 Teamsters were 
among the show's production 
crew. Wallace said afterward 
that in none of the many loca- 
tions used by the crew had they 
received greater cooperation 
than from the IBT and its staff. 
“Location shooting is always a 
chancy proposition,” he said, 
“but the IBT really went out of 


Above, Maria Aranda chats with 
Wagner during a shooting break at 
the IBT offices. 


its way to make this as easy as 
possible.” 

IBT Communications staffers 
Tim O'Neill and Maria Aranda 
handled the arrangements with 
the crew and spent the better 
part of two days on the set 
overseeing use of the headquar- 
ters building. Aranda remarked 
on the high professionalism of 
the Teamster workers on the 
project. “When the production 
crew set up on the third floor, it 
looked like an invading army,” 
she said, “but as soon as the 
shooting was completed, the 
crew dismantled and removed 
their tons of equipment in ten 
minutes. It was really impres- 
sive watching them at work.” 

The Teamster crew, whose 
jobs range from transportation 
captains and drivers to gaffers 
and electricians, was obviously 
experienced in the hustle and 
bustle of modern filmmaking. 
Teamsters from Local 639, 
Washington, D.C., Local 399, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Local 
817, New York, N.Y., were in- 
volved in this Washington 
shoot. Most had other work 
commitments beginning the day 
after production on this series 
was finished. 
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or many years, Workers’ 
EF Compensation laws have 

provided benefits to in- 
jured workers and their depend- 
ents for injuries and illnesses 
related to their employment. 
Since the first state laws were 
passed in 1911, millions of dol- 
lars have been awarded to vic- 
tims of work-related injuries 
and illnesses. Commonly, com- 
pensation was given for a loss 
of limb, eye, etc., from a work- 
place injury. 

With new substances and 
new technologies in the work- 
place, there is a new frontier of 
claims and awards opening un- 
der the Workers’ Compensation 
system. 

For example, employees are 
now being compensated for oc- 
cupational stress which arises 
out of employment. As of Janu- 
ary, 1985, 11% of all occupa- 
tional disease claims (in the 13 
states evaluated) were stress- 
related claims. 

Some states have compen- 
sated workers for psychiatric in- 
jury from sexual harassment 
and racial slurs in the work- 
place. Workers suffering from 
psychiatric illness as a result of 
long-term exposure to inorganic 
and organic solvents on the job 
have also been compensated 
under Workers’ Compensation. 
Even suicides which arise from 
disturbing workplace incidents 
have been determined com- 
pensable by some Workers’ 
Compensation boards. 

Microwaves and video dis- 
play terminals (VDTs) are an- 
other new area for compensa- 
tion. Although workers have not 
been successful at winning 
compensation claims for injury 
and illness alleging VDT expo- 
sure, many cases involving 
VDTs are still pending. 

In the area of microwave ex- 
posure and injury, workers 
have fared better. For example, 
a telephone repairman in New 
York who, for many years, ad- 
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New Turf for Workers’ Comp. 


justed microwave calibration 
equipment was given compen- 
sation for cancer. Compensa- 
tion also was given to a radar 
worker who got cancer from mi- 
crowave exposure. 

As the workers’ compensation 
field broadens to cover injuries 
and illnesses from new technol- 
ogies, it becomes very impor- 
tant that Teamster members 
and their representatives keep 
up with these recent changes 
and familiarize themselves with 
their state's Workers’ Compen- 
sation program. 

If you suspect that an injury 
or illness may be due to some- 
thing which is or was in your 
workplace, file a claim immedi- 
ately. After you file a claim, 
gather all the information you 
can on your occupational his- 


orming a united front for 
FE safety and health, the IBT 

Safety and Health Depart- 
ment and Teamsters Local 688 
have come together to protect 
Teamster members from work- 
place exposure to the toxic com- 
pound, LEAD. 

Local 688 members employed 
at a primary lead smelter in 
Herculaneum, Missouri, have 
been battling exposure to lead 
for many years. 

Many operations in the lead 
smelter commonly produce lead 
dust and fumes which can be 
toxic to workers if they inhale 
or ingest it on the job. Local 688 
has worked for many years with 
the company and the govern- 
ment to eliminate lead dust and 
fumes from the smelter. 

The latest challenge to the lo- 
cal union came, however, when 
the company decided to ask the 
government for special relief 
from complying with the OSHA 
standard which protects work- 
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tory and the substances to 
which you may have been ex- 
posed. Seek a hearing immedi- 
ately, if possible. 

Work-related injuries and ill- 
nesses are not on the decline. 
They are just taking different 
forms. Let's work together to 
see that workers are duly com- 
pensated for all injuries and ill- 
nesses which are caused by 
their jobs. 


ers from lead exposure. Speci 
cally, the company wants resp: 
rators to be used instead of — 
engineering controls to protect 
workers from the harmful ef- 
fects of lead. 
Knowing that many of the ke’ 
protections that Teamster men 
bers have and need are found 
under the OSHA lead standard 
Local 688 decided to oppose th 
company’s request to OSHA fo 
a relaxation of the rules. 
Local 688 then enlisted the — 
help of the IBT Safety and 
Health Department. In a join 
letter to OSHA, Local 688 Busi- 
ness Agent Rich Schildknech 
and IBT Safety and Health D: 
rector R.V. Durham requestet 
that the OSHA rules be uphe 
The Teamsters took a har 
line on the lead issue, stating 
that the company’s proposal 
“offers far less protection to 
members than that provided 
workers under the current 
OSHA lead standard.” 
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ra jhe International Brother- 

| hood of Teamsters, in the 
interest of promoting truck 
safety, recently joined with the 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 
Association and other con- 
cerned groups to produce two 
new films. 

The films, “Rollover” and 
“Emergency Braking,” were pre- 
miered in mid-July before gov- 
ernment officials, legislators 
and trucking industry press rep- 
resentatives, all of whom wel- 
comed them as a vital addition 
to the motor vehicle safety arse- 
nal. 

Teamsters got their first look 
at the IBT-sponsored new safety 
films at the Central Conference 
of Teamsters session in Dear- 
born, Michigan, in late July and 
were much impressed. 

Both films were designed to 
provide specific guidelines to 
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Instead of supporting the 
company’s request for relief, the 


BT and Local 688 called on the 
company to work “coopera- 


tively” with the union and the 


"government to see that im- 


provements in working condi- 


. . tions in the smelter are made. It 


| 


is the belief of the Teamsters, 
who have had a long history 
dating back to the mid-1970s 
with OSHA in carving out a 
standard to protect workers 


| ftom lead, that blanket relief 
from the OSHA regulations will 


only serve to worsen the condi- 
tions at the smelter. 
While we wait for OSHA to 


| act on the company’s applica- 

; tion and our comments, we can 
‘ be proud that the Teamsters 

| can effectively represent the 


safety and health interests of 
our membership by joining 
forces at the local and Interna- 


* tional levels so that our voices 


are heard collectively in Wash- 
Ington, D.C. 
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help drivers guard against ma- 
jor driving hazards such as 
jackknife situations and trailer 
swing, along with common- 
sense suggestions on how to 
keep such occurrences, should 
they be encountered, from be- 
coming tragedies. 

“Emergency Braking,” for ex- 
ample, depicts the type of 
emergency braking situations 
drivers might encounter and 
suggests how drivers can han- 
dle such situations. By seeing 
how a truck actually performs 
in a specific test situation on 
the test track, a driver can see 
how the vehicle reacts and 
hopefully learn to prevent situa- 
tions from arising. Hints are 
provided on how to avoid wheel 
lock-up, prevent wide swings 
that can be hazardous to other 
motorists, and avoid jackknifes, 
loss of brakes on long grades 
and down-hill runaways. 

This film also goes into the 
fundamentals of the entire 
braking operation to show driv- 
ers specifically how brakes 
work and why proper adjus- 
ments to the equipment are so 
important. It also illustrates 
proper use of other equipment 
such as hand valves for opti- 
mum safety. 

In the second film, “Rollover,” 
a test driver performs extensive 
tests using a loaded vehicle 
equipped with outriggers to 
show just how the thousands of 
accidents that occur each year 
involving tractor-trailers can be 
prevented. 


The film reviews both the 
causes and effects of a rollover 
situation, to illustrate for driv- 
ers how the trailer wheels react 
at high speeds, on wet roads 
and the like, and also identifies 
the types of conditions most 
likely to lead to rollovers, in- 
cluding dangerous grades on 
road shoulders, the increased 
susceptibility when piloting a 
double-trailer vehicle, failure to 
keep below the posted speed on 
ramps, and special considera- 
tions necessary for tankers. The 
film also includes specific sug- 
gestions to help drivers learn a 
truck's limitations. 

The Teamsters Union Safety 
and Health Department, which 
was instrumental in sponsoring 
and helping produce the film, 
plans to use these new safety 
tools as training devices before 
Teamster meetings, local union 
workshops and the like. Each 
conference will have copies 
available also. We want to get 
the message out that the Team- 
sters are just as interested in 
safety for all motorists as we 
are in seeing that our own driv- 
ers have the knowledge and 
skills they need to avoid or 
minimize any accident situa- 
tions they might encounter. 
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Concerted Activity Rulings Criticized 
By the Courts and a Member of Congress 


Appeals in Buffalo, New 

York, recently joined the 
D.C. Circuit in criticizing and 
reversing the NLRB’s decision in 
“concerted activity” cases. 

In Ewing vs. NLRB, the Sec- 
ond Circuit refused to adopt an 
order of the NLRB finding that 
the employer did not unlawfully 
discharge an employee who 
was not recalled from layoff be- 
cause he was mistakenly 
thought to have filed a safety 
complaint. 

In the fall of 1980, the Occu- 
pational Safety & Health 
Administration (OSHA) con- 
ducted a routine inspection at 
the employer's job site. The in- 
spection was not prompted by a 
complaint. However, the em- 
ployer refused to recall Ewing, 
a piledriver operator, from lay- 
off because the company offi- 
cials mistakenly believed that 
he had filed an OSHA com- 
plaint. 

Following his discharge, the 
employee filed charges with the 
NLRB. The Board, however, af- 
ter conducting a trial, refused 
to find that the employee had 
been unlawfully discharged. 

The Board relied on its 1984 
decision in Meyers Industries in 
which it decided that an em- 
ployee’s actions protesting un- 
safe working conditions would 
be considered concerted and 
protected by the National Labor 
Relations Act, if they were “en- 
gaged in with or on the author- 
ity of other employees, and not 
solely by and on behalf of the 
employee himself.” 

Under the Meyers rule, the 
Board has upheld retaliatory 
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discharges arising from individ- 
ual employee action taken in 
accordance with laws govern- 
ing worker safety, workers’ 
compensation, unemployment 
benefits, and wage and hour 
standards. 

Fortunately, the District of 
Columbia Circuit Court re- 
versed the Board's holding in 
Meyers, finding that the deci- 
sion rested on an erroneous 
view of the law and was unsup- 
ported by any policy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Ac- 
cording to the court, there was 
nothing in the Act that required 
the term “concerted activities” 
to be so narrowly defined such 
that there had to be two or 
more employees working to- 
gether at the same time in or- 
der for their conduct to be pro- 
tected. 

The Second Circuit in the Ew- 
ing case, using similar reason- 
ing, refused to adopt the 
Board's failure to find that the 
piledriver operator was unlaw- 
fully discharged. 

According to the court, the 
Board mistakenly held that it 
was required to interpret “con- 
certed activities” literally. In 
doing so, the Board overruled 
its established rule that an em- 
ployee's activity, seeking to en- 
force statutory provisions 
designed to protect the occupa- 
tional safety designed for the 
benefit of all employees, was 
considered concerted and pro- 
tected under the Act in the ab- 
sence of any evidence that fel- 
low employees disavow such 
an effort. The court directed the 
Board to provide a “sustainable 
basis” for its literal definition of 


concerted activity. 

Consistent with the courts’ 
criticism of the NLRB’s new con- 
certed activity rulings, United 
States Congressman Barney 
Frank of Massachusetts has, by 
letter, requested that the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the NLRB place 
“on hold” cases dealing with 
the discharge or discipline of 
an employee in retaliation for 
his complaints about unsafe 
working conditions. 

Congressman Frank seeks to 
preserve the claims of these 
discharged employees until the 
Board and the courts reach an 
agreement on the proper inter- 
pretation of “concerted activ- 
ity.” 
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Your local United Way supports a range _ for single household families, provide 
of alcoholism prevention and treatment rehabilitation for victims of crippling 


agencies that work together to solve diseases. And more. 

teen-age alcoholism and many other But we can’t do it without you. 

social problems. Your one gift helps more people in your 
With your help we're also trying to community than any other way of giving. 

do something about (say cowwsqg: _ SO give generously. 

domestic violence, aq | Because together we 

offer support services * can do anything. 


ys 


United Way 


Thanks to you it works for all of us. 


RICHARD LOREN UDEN REGAN CORDELL UDEN 
DATE MISSING: 9/12/80 EYES: Brown DATE MISSING: 9/12/80 EYES: Brown 
FROM: Riverton, WY HEIGHT: 5’3’” FROM: Riverton, WY HEIGHT: - 


DOB: 11/22/68 WEIGHT: 90 Dos: 5/25/70 WEIGHT: 100 
WHITE MALE HAIR: Dark brown WHITE MALE HAIR: Brown 


If you can identify these children or any other missing child report 
all information you may have to: 


1-800-843-5678 
(For Sightings Only) 


For other Information call: (517) 764-6070 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 1368 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49204 


Provided as a public service by the INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ummer is over and Con- 
Gas is back on Capitol 

Hill, laboring on many is- 
sues of importance to working 
men and women. 

At the top of the Congres- 
sional shopping list, for Team- 
sters at least, has to be action 
on the trade front. We believe 
wholesale efforts are needed to 
turn back and halt a mass exo- 
dus of American jobs, indus- 
tries, technologies and re- 
sources overseas that continues 
even as you read this. More 
than 300 pieces of legislation 
now languish in the House and 
Senate hoppers; most are 
termed “too protectionist” or 
“ineffective” and are given little 
chance of passage. 

We in the Teamsters, there- 
fore, applauded the late Sep- 
tember introduction of long- 
awaited legislation that pro- 
poses creative solutions to our 
trade problems, approaching 
them the way we in this union 
have long thought they should 
be tackled. 

That package is Representa- 
tive Tommy Robinson's “Fair 
Trade Wage Act,” which he in- 
troduced on the House floor on 
September 20. Congressman 
Robinson's proposal, H.R. 3407, 
is a unique and innovative leg- 
islative package that seeks to 
help save U.S. jobs by halting 
the flow of employment out of 
this country. Toward that end, 
the Robinson bill would require 
overseas affiliates of U.S. 
owned companies to pay equi- 
table wages to their foreign 
workers and, further, would es- 
tablish a special fund to help 
displaced American workers re- 
train, should their jobs be elim- 
inated by a firm's migration 
abroad. 

The Arkansas Democrat's 
package acknowledges a very 
basic point we in the Teamsters 


long have been laboring to 
make, and that is the fact that 
today American jobs are this 
nation’s Number One export, 
with the result that American 
unemployment is rising and in- 
dustries are dying. 

We Teamsters believe that 
employers who are willing to 
sacrifice their own workers, 
their families and their commu- 
nities on the altar of higher 
profits, should be called to task 
and forced to absorb some of 
the costs of the damage and 
disruption they leave behind. 
So does Congressman Robin- 
son. 


We believe that companies 
profiting by manipulating the 
IRS tax codes and by utilizing 
loopholes to escape paying 
taxes on profits from “substitute 
facilities” should see those lu- 
crative and enticing foreign 
credits eliminated to minimize 
the allure of overseas opera- 
tions. Again, so does the Con- 
gressman. 

We in the Teamsters have 
thrown our full support behind 
his legislative proposal and 
hope, in the days ahead, to see 
it broadened by other amend- 
ments that can further safe- 
guard the interests of American 
working men and women. 


We think it's about time that 
someone started worrying 
about the interests of the 
workers who built this nation 
and keep it going, instead of 
the multinationals, conglom- 
erates and big business types 
who are now abandoning the 
nation in droves in search of 
the almighty dollar, cheaper 
tax havens and more inviting 
host countries in which to ply 
their trade. 

Working together, we be- 
lieve we can find solutions. The 
Teamsters believe also that ef- 


Jackie Presser 


fective legislation is the only 
way to effectively approach the 
problem. 

Today, we are dealing with a 
global economy, a world mar- 
ketplace and an international 
pool of workers. Against those 
forces, only a concerted na- 
tional strategy is going to suc- 
ceed. 

Teamsters will be lending 
their considerable support to 
Congressman Robinson’s efforts 
in the days to come. But the 
time for action is now; we don't 
want to wait until it's too late. 

If America’s to remain a land 
of opportunity, we each have to 
do our share to ensure its sta- 
bility and its growth. I urge 
each of you to write your legis- 
lators, asking them to get be- 
hind Representative Robinson's 
bill. It truly can help keep 
American jobs and industries at 
home, if we just give it a 
chance. 


Fraternally, 


‘ase 
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a The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 

| readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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ugust 26, 1985, marked 
A the beginning of the 38th 

Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters annual meeting. The 
1985 sessions were held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and were opened 
by Ohio’s own native son, IBT 
General President Jackie 
Presser, also president of the 
Ohio Conference. 


A Host of Dignitaries 


Four days of morning and 
afternoon sessions were 
charged with exciting speeches 
from Ohio's top political lead- 
ers, including: Governor Rich- 
ard F. Celeste, U.S. Congress- 
woman Mary Rose Oakar, 
Attorney General Anthony Cele- 
brezze, Chief Justice Frank Ce- 
lebrezze, Columbus Mayor 
Dana Rinehart, State Represent- 
ative Corwin Nixon, State Sen- 
ate President Paul Gillmore and 
State Senator Harry Meshel. 

If a common thread could be 
found in their speeches, it was 
their deep respect for the Team- 
sters, for the Teamsters’ politi- 
cal action committee, Ohio 
DRIVE, and for the Teamsters’ 
leadership, both in Ohio and at 
the International level. 
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Ohio Conference 
Hosts Successful 38th Annual Session 


Delegates from 44 Ohio locals 
also heard from IBT General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
Mathis and IBT Vice President 
Harold Friedman, Central 
States Director Bobby Holmes 
and a number of IBT depart- 
ment directors. 

These included: Wallace 
Clements, DRIVE; Paul Locigno, 
Governmental Affairs; Duke 
Zeller, Communications; Norm 
Greene, Department for Retiree 
Affairs, and R.V. Durham, 
Safety and Health. Sessions 
were chaired by Robert Cas- 
sidy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio Conference. 


Informative Guests 


Delegates also heard from 
Central States Pension Fund Di- 
rector George Lehr, Stephen 
Bridge from the Motor Carrier 
Labor Advisory Council 
(MCLAC) and program directors 
responsible for a wide range of 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
programs. 

Workshops were held each 
day of the conference, concern- 
ing Family Services, Pension 
Assistance, Central States 
Health and Welfare and Safety 
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and Health. These smaller 
meetings enabled delegates to 
discuss the relevant concerns of | 
their members and find ways to 
better serve them in those 

areas. Certificates of Merit | 
were awarded to all workshop 
attendees. 


ap 


Delegates to the 1985 Ohio Confer- 
ence of Teamsters were greeted, 
right off the bat, with an important 
message: “Be American, Buy Ameri- 
can.” (Above) 


At informative sessions during the 

four days of meetings they heard 

from key OCT Division directors 

such as the Public Employees Divi- 
sion’s Carmen Parise, heard presen- 
tations on important IBT programs / 
from directors such as DRIVE's Wal- | 
lace Clements, and attended in- 
formative seminar sessions such as 
the three depicted here, being con- 
ducted by John Whitmore of the 
OCT Service Bureau Pension Assist- | 
ance Department, OCT Service Bu- | 
reau Family Services Director 

Spence Kline, and IBT Industrial / 
Hygienist Suzanne Kossan. The re- 
elected Ohio Conference officers ' 
were sworn in by General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis. 
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Delegates also were able to 
participate in special seminars 
dealing with specific craft 
needs and interests at the Con- 
struction, Dairy, Bakery, Ware- 
house and Beverage Division 
sessions. 


Thursday's program included 
a special session for the more 
than 100 retiree representatives 
from the 19 Teamster Retiree 
Clubs throughout the state. 

At that meeting, they heard 
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reports about the latest devel- 
opments in health care and 
family services, as well as 
news from other retiree clubs 
around the U.S. and Canada. 

The entire incumbent slate of 
officers also was reelected dur- 
ing the week. 

The closing session, attended 
by more than 300 delegates, 
guests and retiree representa- 
tives, featured Governor Ce- 
leste and Columbus Mayor 
Rinehart. 

A banquet, which tradition- 
ally ends each annual confer- 


ence, was again the last gath- 
ering for delegates and guests. 

The 38th Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters session was rated an 
outstanding success by partici- 
pants, allowing as it had an ex- 
change of ideas and informa- 
tion of key concern to all 
attendees. The exciting, stimu- 
lating program of speakers and 
workshops gave the delegates 
renewed resolve to carry the 
Teamster message and Team- 
ster programs back to their in- 
dividual locals to be imple- 
mented. 


Teamsters 
Press 
Their Case 
Before 
Oversight 
Committee 
Studying 
Deregulation 


ard as it is to believe, it 

e has been five years 
since the Motor Carrier 

Act of 1980 was enacted into 
law, and in that half a decade, 
Teamsters have labored might- 
ily to get the most onerous of 
the legislation’s provisions 
overthrown and adjustments 
made to protect our members. 


We've Forestalled Disaster 


Perhaps the best news is 
that, despite frequent govern- 
ment suggestions, the motor 
carrier industry hasn't as yet 
been totally deregulated. Team- 
sters can take credit for that, 
since we have been at virtually 
every hearing held on the sub- 
ject to argue for the best inter- 
ests of this industry and our 
members and to protest all ac- 
tions by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that we be- 
lieve exceed its mandate from 
Congress. 


Once More into the Fray 


On September 9, 1985, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters once again testified 
before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation. At 
this, the fifth and final set of 
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Government Affairs Director Paul Locigno listens as IBT Chief Economist 
Norman Weintraub makes a point at the deregulation oversight hearings. 


Below, Locigno details the sad facts. 


oversight hearings mandated 
by the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 
Paul Locigno, director of the IBT 
Governmental Affairs Depart- 
ment, and Norman Weintraub, 
chief economist for the Team- 
sters, testified for the union. 


A Human Drama 


“The human tragedy of truck- 
ing deregulation continues,” the 
two witnesses reminded the 
legislators, as on behalf of 
thousands of still unemployed 
union members, they sought 
protections from the govern- 
ment. 


Can We Risk It? 


We “are talking about people 
for whom the safety net has col- 
lapsed,” the Teamsters’ testi- 
mony said. “We are in danger 
of permanently scarring an en- 
tire generation of trucking in- 
dustry workers who are losing 
faith in America and, quite 
frankly, in this Congress. 

“It is not too late to help 
these people. We have the tools 
necessary to remedy this situa- 
tion,” IBT witnesses observed. 
“All we seem to be lacking is 
the will.” 


ICC Abuses Cited 


The Teamsters Union testi- 
mony, as in years past, charged 
that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) continues to 
violate Congressional intent 
and recommended to the Com- 
mittee that the ICC be investi- 
gated. 


Union Urges Action 


IBT witnesses also recom- 
mended that an oversight in- 
vestigation be conducted into 
the standards which the ICC 
has observed in granting new 
entry operating authority to mo- 
tor carriers since enactment of 
the Motor Carrier Act, and if 
necessary, legislative action to 
correct trouble areas. 
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Weintraub and Locigno also 
called for Congressional review 
of Class III motor carrier report- 
ing requirements and for in- 
creased funding for the ICC's 
administrative staff. 


Study of Impact Is Needed 


Congressional failure to fol- 
low up on the many, compli- 
cated problems resulting from 
deregulation compelled the 
Teamsters Union to request in 
its recent testimony that Con- 
gress authorize and fund an in- 
dependent study of the effects 
of trucking deregulation and 
that the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency conduct a 
study on the capacity of a dere- 
gulated transportation system 
to serve U.S. national defense 
needs. 

The two Teamster spokes- 
men also recommended that 
Congress allocate sufficient 
funding for highway safety in- 
vestigations and programs. 


Workers Need Help! 


Most importantly, they asked 
that sufficient funding be 
granted at the Department of 
Labor for a Job Referral Bank, 
long a key goal of the IBT, to 
help affected workers find other 
employment. 

There can be no question that 
deregulation has wrought 
havoc both within the U.S. 
trucking industry and the na- 
tion's transportation network in 
general. This formerly thriving 
industry has become chaotic 
and rife with troubled carrier 
operations. 

Our members can attest with 
their countless individual sto- 
ries of hardship and struggle to 
the employee layoffs, bankrupt- 
cies and rumors of bankruptcies 
that have resulted from this 
law. 

Whenever there arises an ap- 
propriate opportunity, the IBT 
will continue to sound the 
alarm to the U.S. Congress 
about the dangerous decline of 
one of the nation’s most vital 
industries. 
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IBT’s Foresight in 
Developing Retiree Insurance 
Plans Shows We Care about Our Own 


Life Insur. Plan Pays First Benefits 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
GROUP AND SPECIAL RISK DIVISION 
5353 NORTH ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60630 


GRP13 
ONE THOUSAND AND 00/100 


PAY VIVIA M, VAN DE VEER 
TO BENEFICIARY OF 

THE ROSEMAE FRIEL 

ORDER 

OF 


CITIZENS BANK & TRUST CO.» PARK RIDGE, IL 
wh337367" 807892829: 


70-2129 
719 
NO. 1337367 

DATE AUG 02, 1985 


$1,000.00** 
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Retiree Affairs marked 

asad, but nonetheless, 
auspicious milestone on Au- 
gust 1, 1985, with the pay- 
ment of the first claim under 
the retiree accidental death 
and dismemberment insur- 
ance program inaugurated in 
March, 1985. 


Life insurance is something 
we all feel we need, but hope 
we'll postpone using for a 
long time. That's natural, but 
it's also nice to know that 
when you die or are seriously 
injured, there's a little extra 
protection to help you or your 
loved ones cope. 


TT: IBT Department for 


Such was the case, we're 
sure, with the first claim 
processed under this new IBT 
program. Bankers Life and 
Casualty Company recently 
sent out a check for $1,000.00 
to Vivia M. Van De Veer, who 
was the beneficiary of Team- 
ster retiree Rosemae Friel, 
who passed away early this 
summer. As Mrs. Van De 
Veer received the insurance 
check, she also received the 


sympathies of all Teamsters 
on her loss. 

Since Sister Friel’s death, 
an additional seven claims 
have been paid since the pro- 
gram began. 

Other Teamsters interested 
in acquiring the same practi- 
cally cost-free protection 
should contact their home lo- 
cal unions. The program is 
available to Teamsters only 
through their retiree chap- 
ters. The enrollment period 
occurs twice yearly—in June 
and October. 

If your retiree club is not 
yet participating in this pro- 
gram, under which the indi- 
vidual chapter pays $1.00 a 
year total premium for each 
covered member, have your 
club's officers contact IBT De- 
partment for Retiree Affairs 
Director Norman Greene for 
more details about this pro- 
gram. 

It's an offer too good for 
any retiree to miss and just 
one more benefit provided for 
you by the Teamsters Union! 
We care about our retiree 
and it shows! 


wupmeamsters Public Employ- 
~§§ ees Division Director 
®= Barry Feinstein held a 

press conference on August 29th 

at International headquarters in 

fs Washington to welcome D.C. 

| corrections officers to IBT ranks. 

Feinstein detailed for the media 
the significance of this key 
Teamster victory and outlined 
future plans for the District's 
correctional employees. 
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in We Wanted 


The win came after a hard- 
fought contest by the division 
that had involved no less than 
three election votes among the 
| correctional workers. 

In the first contest, in early 
February, results were incon- 
clusive. 

After a second ballot, back in 
March of ‘85, the IBT was de- 
clared the winner of a close 
election to represent the 2,300 
employees who work for the 
District of Columbia prison sys- 
tem. The final vote count was 
764 in favor of the Teamsters 
and 761 in favor of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Government 

Employees. With only a three- 
vote preference margin, how- 
ever, American Arbitration As- 
sociation arbitrator Arnold Ord- 
man ordered the election rerun. 

a The third time proved to be 

lucky for the Teamsters, with 

Corrections Department workers 

voting by a decisive 59 to 47 

percent margin for the Team- 

sters Union over the rival 

AFGE. In that August 27 ballot, 

voter turnout was heavy, with 

1,879 out of 2,400 employees 

casting ballots. 

Workers, who previously had 
been represented by AFGE for 
nearly 30 years, cited eroding 
salaries, benefits and condi- 


tions in the D.C. prison system 
as the primary reasons for 
switching their allegiance. 
Teamsters national organizers 
said these correction officers, 
who staff both the Lorton Refor- 
matory and D.C. Jail, were 
ready for a much-needed 
change. 

Feinstein, in welcoming these 
new Teamsters to IBT ranks, re- 
minded them of the many other 
police, corrections officers and 


Above and left, Public Employees | ing, 
Division Director Barry Feinstein | s 
outlines the organizing drive for the Y°° 
media. Below right is a new D.C. | }se 
Correctional Dept. Teamster. cia 
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other public employees who até, Tec 
already members of the union | to: 
in D.C. and around the U.S., | cer 
predicting a new beginning for| of | 
them and terming it a great op| 1 
portunity for these workers to ~ ha 
improve their working situation ste 
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einstein publicly thanked at- 
‘tending D.C. Corrections De- 
partment employees for turning 


proud to have these public em- 
ployees join its rank-and-file. 

' To emphasize the solidarity 
that exists among Teamster 
ipublic employees, Feinstein 


Be 
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ees 


¥ session some of the division's 
new Cook County corrections 
officer members, who met after- 
fward with the new D.C. Team- 
Sters to share insights on bar- 
gaining and the benefits that 
can be attained through Team- 
sters' representation. 


Hirst Goal: A Contract 


Before the media, Feinstein 
‘pledged the union's strong sup- 
port and defense of the D.C. 
corrections officers as they work 
foward a new contract. He said 
that attaining improved wages 
and benefits, better working 
conditions and new promotion 
procedures would be among the 
Ptiority bargaining goals when 
Negotiations begin. 

Feinstein noted that many 
Corrections employees have 
‘been highly disturbed over 
what they see as token wage 

| creases over the past three 


yr the Years despite repeated prom- 


Gr 


ses of pay upgrades, espe- 
cially for entry-level officers. 

_ The Teamster leader said that 
another major objective of 


até) Teamster bargainers would be 


on 


for 
op- 


O 
ion 


| 'o win for the corrections offi- 
| ers pay parity with the District 
of Columbia police department. 
To stage this win, Teamsters 
. had to do their homework. Fein- 
f Stein gave proof of this when he 


reported to the media that the 
Teamsters would be going 
ahead full-steam in addressing 
other problems, such as those 
with indemnification clauses— 
provisions within current prison 
regulations that essentially 
give prison inmates greater 
rights within the prison system 
than corrections officers have. 
Such clauses spell out the pro- 
cedures under which inmates 
may bring charges against cor- 
rections officers,/leaving an of- 
ficer brought up/on charges by 
inmates to defend himself or 
herself and pay for professional 
legal counsel.’ 

Feinstein indicated also that 
the Teamsters will be surveying 
the special problems encoun- 
tered by women and minority 
group corrections officers, with 
an eye toward redressing any 
grievances uncovered in these 
areas. 

The Teamster leader also re- 
vealed very strong sentiments 
about the overcrowding and 
other safety hazards in the D.C. 
jail facilities. Noting that the in- 
mate overcrowding situation 
poses serious risks, Feinstein 
said Teamster bargainers also 
would be addressing that issue 
in their talks with city fathers, 
in an attempt to not only safe- 
guard our member employees, 
but the community as well. 


Tough Bargaining 


In predicting that Teamsters’ 
representation of the newly or- 
ganized D.C. corrections em- 
ployees would improve their 
conditions on all fronts, Fein- 
stein let it be known that the 
Teamsters Union does not plan 
to tolerate “cluster” bargaining, 


where all categories of employ- 
ees sit together at the bargain- 
ing table, weakened by some- 
times conflicting interests and 
unrelated needs, but rather 
would seek strong one-on-one, 
independent talks with the city 
to better the new Teamsters’ 
conditions. 

Feinstein concluded his state- 
ment by saying, “We are going 
to bring real Teamster know- 
how to the bargaining table 
now and in the years to come in 
order to guarantee the best for 
our membership.” 


Action Has Begun 


Already the new D.C. Team- 
sters have begun utilizing their 
rights, quickly moving to formu- 
late proposals for their new 
contract and elect shop stew- 
ards, preparatory to negotiating 
their important first IBT agree- 
ment with the D.C. government. 

Public Employees Division Di- 
rector Barry Feinstein has 
pledged that this win, just the 
latest of many recent wins 
among public employee units 
around the country, will be fol- 
lowed by more victories in the 
days to come, as the IBT contin- 
ues its aggressive efforts to 
bring the best representation in 
the country to ALL public em- 
ployees who need our assist- 
ance, from the city and county 
level on up. “We view this solid 
endorsement as a clear signal 
that public employees are 
ready and eager for the kind of 
bargaining strength only the 
Teamsters can provide,” Team- 
ster leaders have said. Ob- 
viously, the Teamsters Public 
Employees Division stands 
ready to answer those calls for 
help. 


A COUP FOR THE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES DIVISION! 
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sion, under the direction 
of Tom Kellerhuis, has 
just undertaken an ambitious 
new Teamster program, aimed 
at stemming the tide toward 
non-union construction projects. 
Kellerhuis has just estab- 
lished a tough, new watchdog 
program among construction in- 
dustry Teamster locals that is 
aimed at guaranteeing union 
payscales under the Davis-Ba- 
con Act. 
The move comes in the face 
of recent U.S. Department of La- 
bor-instituted procedural and 


TT: IBT Construction Divi- 


regulatory changes that have 
made complying with the Act 
and related wage statutes much 
tougher for individual locals. 


Negligent Enforcement 


Thus, while the Davis-Bacon 
Act and related wage statutes 
specify that laborers and me- 
chanics employed on construc- 
tion projects subject to Davis- 
Bacon requirements may not be 
paid less than the wages pre- 
vailing in the area on projects 
of a similar nature, union work- 
ers have seen many construc- 
tion projects bid for and won by 


non-union contractors employ- 
ing predetermined rates that 
are far lower than the actual 
prevailing rates in a wage 
area. 

All federally funded projects, 
it should be noted, are subject 
to Davis-Bacon requirements 
when the federal share of the 
financing exceeds $2,000. The 
Secretary of Labor is charged 
with ascertaining and monitor- 
ing the level of those prevailing 
wage rates and fringe benefits. 

Kellerhuis said that need for 
the new program was demon- 
strated after the Labor Depart- 


Teamster Carhaulers Endorse 
New Agreement by a Clear Margin 


ore than 21,000 Team- 
M sters covered by the Na- 

tional Automobile 
Transporters Agreement voted 
their wishes in a mail referen- 
dum last month, heartily en- 
dorsing the new union contract 
with the automobile transport- 
ers industry. 

Teamsters, who had rejected 
an earlier proposal by an over- 
whelming margin, deliberated 
long and hard on the second 
contract put before them. The 
new contract, as members had 
been promised, contains sub- 
stantial improvements in pay 
and benefits. Members re- 
sponded by casting their ballots 
in a virtual deluge of returns on 
the question. When those bal- 
lots were counted on September 
12, the result was an over- 
whelming victory for the new 
pact. Teamsters had voted by a 
8,792 to 6,808 margin to endorse 
the new agreement. 

These Teamsters had earlier 
endured a 23-day walkout to ob- 


tain a better contract, just as 
the time neared to introduce the 
new year's vehicle models. 

This strategy worked to the 
Teamsters’ advantage, giving 
them an edge at the bargaining 
table against employers who 
had to face an industry antsy to 
get their new models into the 
showrooms ahead of the compe- 
tition. 

Representatives of the Team- 
sters National Automobile 
Transporters Industry Negotiat- 
ing Committee expressed 
strong satisfaction with the ref- 
erendum outcome. 

“We worked hard at hammer- 
ing out an agreement, went 
back to the table a couple of 
times when the members told 
us provisions were not to their 
liking, but finally came up with 
a proposal that does a lot for 
this industry and our mem- 
bers,” said Teamsters Interna- 
tional Vice President Walter 
Shea, head of the union negoti- 
ating team. 


With the contract negotiations 
now behind for another three 
years, Teamsters will begin 
grappling with the backlog of 
jurisdictional and grievance 
cases that have amassed while 
the committee's attention was 
targeted on negotiations with 
the National Automobile Trans- 
porters Labor Division. 

It's back to business-as-usual 
at the IBT as carhaul Teamster 
leaders take off their bargain- 
ing hats and begin the even 
harder job of protecting our 
members from the even more 
insidious erosion that can 
occur through the day-to-day 
diminution of their bargaining 
rights. 

For carhaul members, it's 
back to work, with better 
wages, benefits and conditions 
to buoy the spirits during those 
trying times on the roads when 
it seems this tiring and de- 
manding job of jockeying a rig 
loaded with vehicles along a 
superhighway will never end. 
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terset Their Fair Share of the Work’ 


ment's recent change of the 
"30% rule” to 50%, statistically 
lowering an area's average 
wage and benefits level, on 
which the prevailing rate is de- 
termined. 

Another problem arose when, 
in the face of repeated local 
union claims that they had sub- 
mitted updated contracts for ap- 
proval and inclusion in deter- 
mining the new predetermined 
rates, the ever-more-frequent 
response from Labor Depart- 
ment staffers was that they had 
never received contract docu- 
ments for review—a basic re- 
quirement of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 


Government Inattention 


“We have encountered prob- 
lems with some areas where 
the predetermined rate was up 
to four years behind the area's 
prevailing rates, putting union- 
ized employers at a real com- 
petitive disadvantage,” Keller- 
huis said. “Yet our Teamster 
locals insisted they had sent in 
the contracts as required, sub- 
mitted all documentation in ad- 
vance and complied to the let- 
ter with the law, only to find 
the new schedules, published 
months later, still containing 
the old rates. All you‘d hear 
from the Labor Department was 
that they hadn't received notifi- 
cation of new contracts, etc.,” 
Kellerhuis complained. 

Another administrative 
change that rendered the Act's 
requirements harder to comply 
with was the Department's new 
stipulation that a contract be 
signed both by the employer 
and by a local union officer. 
This seemingly simple rule 
worsened an already cumber- 
some procedure. Should either 
of the required signatures be 
missing from a contract now, 
that could invalidate the entire 
document. 
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Let’s Change the System 


The Teamsters, after analyz- 
ing all these changes and con- 
templating how best to guaran- 
tee compliance, came up with 
our new program. 

Kellerhuis has concluded that 
several simple steps can be 
taken by IBT affiliates to result 
in more adequate compliance 
with Davis-Bacon Act require- 
ments and more work for Team- 
sters at better rates of pay on 
government jobs. 

Kellerhuis recently transmit- 
ted via TITAN a message to all 
IBT construction local unions 
advising them of the new pro- 
gram and asking them to par- 
ticipate in a survey of current 
wages and conditions industry- 
wide. 

Construction Division person- 
nel also asked each of the more 
than 230 construction locals in 
this country to send all their 
present contracts to Washington 
so that an up-to-date contract 
bank can be maintained, con- 
taining all current prevailing 
rates. Already, the participation 
rate is well over 80 percent. 


Inter-Department Aid 


IBT Economists Norman Wein- 
traub and Richard Stern will be 
assisting the Construction Divi- 
sion in keeping a computerized 
record of all construction con- 
tracts in order to remind locals 
of expiration dates and to en- 
sure that the division receives 
copies of the new contracts as 
soon as possible. 


We'll Walk Data Through 


As each new contract is re- 
ceived, Teamster personnel will 
analyze the contract informa- 
tion, verify that all necessary 
signatures and data are con- 
tained therein, and then hand- 
deliver contracts to the Labor 


Construction Division Director 
Tom Kellerhuis 


Department, getting a signed or 
stamped receipt of delivery to 
verify that the Department has 
received the information. 

The Construction Division's 
involvement won't stop there, 
either. The division plans to 
keep on top of the Labor De- 
partment’s handling of each 
and every contract to ensure 
that the information is used in 
a timely and efficient manner, 
and if that information is ig- 
nored, find out the reasons be- 
hind the omissions. It’s a broad 
and expansive oversight pro- 
gram that should work to each 
participating affiliate’s best in- 
terests. 

To ensure this, Kellerhuis’ 
staff is also formulating a 
Davis-Bacon guidebook, which 
is nearing completion. It will 
suggest ways to cut some of the 
red tape involved with Davis- 
Bacon compliance and will in- 
clude a toll-free phone number, 
or hot line, for reporting em- 
ployer violations of the Act. 

“We plan to get our share of 
the work,” Kellerhuis states 
flatly, “and if we have to moni- 
tor program administration ev- 
ery step of the way to accom- 
plish it, that's what we'll do. 

“Tf we get at least one con- 
struction project that goes union 
rather than non-union, the 
watchdog program will be a 
success.” 


Teamsters ‘People Helping People’ Spirit 


Is a Commitment of Love, Not a Duty 


known for their philan- 

thropic spirit. We didn’t 
get the reputation as one of the 
most eager groups in all of la- 
bor to support a worthwhile 
cause because we sat back and 
took it easy, but rather because 
of our wholehearted support of 
a whole gamut of charitable ac- 
tivities. Mention the charity and 
at some time or other, the Inter- 
national Union or one of its 
more than 700 affiliated locals 
has probably lent it assistance. 

Thus, this month we cele- 

brate what is for us more the 
norm than the exception, as we 
take note of a number of good 
charitable causes that have re- 
ceived a Teamster boost in re- 
cent months. All are good 
causes and all have benefited 
from the compassion and caring 
attitudes the Teamsters have 
brought to the challenges. 


MT sown have long been 


A Tribute to Dole 


One of the most prestigious of 
all the events was a gala din- 
ner hosted September 12 by the 
Jewish National Fund, honoring 
U.S. Secretary of Transportation 
Elizabeth Dole. 

Cochairpersons for the event 
were Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser and Rita E. 
Houser, a partner of Stroock & 
Stroock & Lavan of New York 
City. 

Doing the honors that eve- 
ning as representative of an ex- 
tremely large Teamster contin- 
gent at the affair, at which 
Secretary Dole received the cov- 
eted “Tree of Life” award for 
her distinguished record of pub- 
lic service, was IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph Trerotola. He was 
joined by a host of representa- 
tives of the business, govern- 
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ment and labor communities in 
paying tribute to this outstand- 
ing public official. The warm 
Teamster participation was, in 
fact, noted by Secretary Dole 
when, in thanking the group for 
the honor, she commented fa- 
vorably on her longstanding, 
good working relationship with 
the Teamsters. 

Proceeds from the dinner will 
go toward creating a JNF forest 
dedicated in Secretary Dole’s 
name in American Independ- 
ence Park in Jerusalem. The 
Jewish National Fund is the 
agency charged with afforesta- 
tion and land reclamation in Is- 
rael. 

Several other Teamsters Inter- 
national vice presidents also 
went the extra mile this sum- 
mer in continuing the union's 
strong tradition of charitable 
support. 


M.D.A. Support 


Many Teamsters may have 
recognized our own Interna- 
tional Vice President Arnie 
Weinmeister, director of the 
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IBT First Vice President Joseph Trer- 
otola (right) and JNF Board of Direc- 
tors member, Rabbi Joseph Stern- 
stein, join in lauding Secretary 
Dole at the dinner in her honor. 
Here, she is shown with the beauti- 
ful Tree of Life Award, the highest 
honor the JNF can bestow. 


Western Conference of Team- 
sters, who on Labor Day week- 
end, 1985, represented the 
Teamsters on the Jerry Lewis te- 
lethon for Muscular Dystrophy. 
Weinmeister presented Jerry 
with a check for $50,000.00, ex- 
pressing at the same time both 
the union's determination to 
help wipe out this 40-headed 
monster that strikes children 
and adults alike with a variety 
of neuromuscular disorders and 
our compassion for its victims. 
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We Back Easter Seals 


IBT Vice President Jack Cox 
also took time out from a busy 
schedule to visit with Pat Boone 
and the 1986 Easter Seal poster 
child, Jamie Brazzell, at a photo 
session in Los Angeles. Brother 
Cox will be helping the Team- 
sters remind members next 
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spring, along with other IBT of- 
ficers, that we as a union have 
made a national commitment to 
this program and inviting your 
contributions and participation. 

As we prepare to kick off an- 
other Easter Seal fund-raising 
drive after the first of the year, 
the Easter Seal people remind 
us not to forget all the good our 
support has resulted in thus far. 

Tying up some strings from 
Campaign ‘85, the Easter Seals 
people tell us contributions and 
the tales of our good works 
from the campaign earlier this 
year are still rolling in. 


Affiliates Pitch | 


The Easter Seal people were 
tremendously impressed with a 
$34,000 contribution our gener- 
ous Teamster brothers and sis- 
ters from the island of Puerto 
Rico contributed. This donation, 
we are told, represented a re- 


V.P. Cox, JC 53 Teamsters and Local 
251 officers and members believe in 
the Easter Seal cause. 
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cord high given by any union 
ever to a non-profit organization 
in Puerto Rico. We're pleased 
that Teamsters could make it 
happen! 

The Rhode Island Easter Seal 
Society reports another stellar 
performance, this time by 
Teamsters who approached the 
Easter Seals people, asking to 
do something concrete to help. 
Their zeal resulted in a gala 
dinner-dance hosted for more 
than 1,000 Teamster supporters 
statewide early in March that 
netted more than $17,000 in do- 
nations to Easter Seals. 

Spearheading the effort was 
Teamsters Local 251 of East 
Providence, which organized a 
25-member steering committee 
to get the job done. 

These Teamsters felt good in 
knowing their contributions 
would help keep alive the Meet- 
ing Street School in East Provi- 
dence, a unique facility that for 
nearly 40 years has been pro- 
viding pioneering services to 
multi-handicapped children, 
youth and their families 
through high quality multi-dis- 
ciplinary programs and inten- 
sive use of specialized equip- 
ment. The facility is proudly 
claimed to be the “toughest 
school in America,” and Meet- 
ing Street staffers say it has to 
be if they are to help their 
young charges equip them- 
selves with the skills they'll 
need to survive. We're glad 
Teamsters could help! 

And the efforts go on. Just 
prior to campaign weekend, 
‘85, Teamsters from Philadel- 


phia Joint Council 53 visited the 
Philadelphia treatment center 
to see their dollars in action. 
They went on to contribute 
$4,000 to the telethon, which 
went into the operating fund to 
provide direct services to Dela- 
ware Valley residents. Else- 
where around the country, 
Denver Teamsters raised an im- 
pressive $1,240 this year for the 
telethon, while in Oklahoma, 
the cities of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa joined their efforts to 
raise another $2,500. The report 
in from New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, was that another $1,000 
had been raised for the cause. 
That's the way to go, Team- 
sters! 

As we work our way through 
the year, members might also 
appreciate the reminder that 
Easter Seals, in conjunction 
with its corporate sponsors, is 
initiating a number of year- 
round projects to keep our inter- 
est up between campaigns. 

Two of these projects are Safe 
Halloween and the Trivial Pur- 
suit competition, special events 
being hosted in designated 
areas around the country. Safe 
Halloween affords generous in- 
dividuals the chance to give out 
non-tamperable Halloween 
treat coupons, while helping a 
good cause. If you're any good 
at the game, Trivial Pursuits, 
you might want to have your lo- 
cal enter a team in this day- 
long competition, held around 
the country, during which trivia 
enthusiasts can play Trivial 
Pursuits to their heart's content 
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while raising money for Easter 
Seals. Both are great fun and 
creative fund-raising ideas. 


Little City Has Our | 


Moving to another of the 
Teamsters’ pet projects, Team- 
sters International Vice Presi- 
dent Louis Peick was recently 
named Labor Chairman for the 
fifth annual National Basketball 
Players Association Awards 
Dinner. As chairman, Peick will 
be orchestrating the labor com- 
munity’s efforts to help the 
mentally retarded and blind-re- 
tarded children of Little City, a 
residential community for the 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped in Palatine, Illinois. 

This charity has long been a 
Teamster favorite, and is also 
the beneficiary of the annual 
Jackie Presser Invitational Little 
City Tournament, slated to be 
held this year in mid-October. 

Attendance is always high, 
especially since Teamsters 
know they can help a good 
cause at the same time they 
hone their golf games. 


Teamster concern gets in the 
blood and must wear off on rel- 
atives and friends by osmosis, 
since so many spouses and 
family members of Teamsters 
get involved with many of these 
charitable causes. 

That's obviously the case for 
Helen Carr, wife of deceased 
Teamsters International Vice 
President Jesse Carr. Mrs. Carr 
is still actively involved with 
charitable efforts of Local 959, 
the Alaskan local which for so 
many years her husband 
headed. Helen Carr most re- 
cently lent assistance to the 
March of Dimes, working tire- 
lessly with business, political 
and labor leaders within the 
state to raise a whopping 
$30,000 donation to this good 
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cause through a charitable golf 
tournament dedicated to the 
late, great Teamster leader. 

The Jesse L. Carr Memorial 
Golf Tournament, held in con- 
junction with the NFL Players 
Association and sponsored by 
Teamsters Local 959 is destined 
to become an annual event and 
promises to be a popular one. 

“The support from the com- 
munity for this tournament was 
outstanding,” reports Robert J. 
Sinnett, who succeeded Carr as 
secretary-treasurer of the Alas- 
kan Teamster local. “Jesse 
loved golf and children and this 
tournament to fight birth de- 
fects is a fitting way to keep his 
memory alive,” the new Team- 
ster leader noted. 

Participating dignitaries for 
the event, which culminated a 
week of activities honoring 
Carr's memory, included Alaska 
Governor Bill Sheffield, Com- 
missioner of Labor Jim Robison, 
Anchorage Mayor Tony Knowles 
and Canadian Senator and IBT 
Vice President Edward Lawson, 
a close friend of Carr's, as well 
as the entire Alaskan Congres- 
sional delegation, which partic- 
ipated by taping promotional 
TV spots for the event, and 
President Reagan, who sent a 
letter congratulating the Team- 
sters on their success. 

Another example of a Team- 
ster wife’s willingness to give 
of her time and energies to help 
others are the efforts of Barbara 


Above, Helen Carr and Local 959 
Secretary-Treasurer Bobby Sinnett 
present a check for $30,000 to the 
March of Dimes fund-raising chair- 
man Randy Goodrich (holding 
check), after the Carr memorial golf 
tournament. 


Below, Girls Nation officers Laurel 
Smith of Utah and Sara Oppenheim 
of North Carolina speak with Bar- 
bara Genoese about their visit to 
the IBT. All in the group agreed 
they were impressed by what they 
saw during their visit to union 
headquarters during their Washing- 
ton stay. 


Genoese, wife of Teamsters’ 
Airline Division Director Bill 
Genoese. 
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Barbara has for more than 14 
years participated in the an- 
nual two-week Girls Nation pro- 
gram hosted annually in Wash- 
ington, D.C., volunteering her 
time to teach political science 
to our next generation of lead- 
ers. 
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This year, Mrs. Genoese led a 
contingent of young women on 
a tour of IBT headquarters dur- 
ing their stay in the nation’s 
capital, during which they met 
with General President Presser. 

“This is a fine program,” the 
Teamster leader said. "The 
Teamsters have long supported 
Girls Nation, because we know 
how important it is to see that 
the country’s future leaders get 
a thorough grounding in the op- 
erations of the government in 
their early years.” 

Each year two high school 
girls from each of the 50 states 
are chosen by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary to take part in 
this excellent educational pro- 
gram. During their trip, they 
visit various government de- 
partments and agencies and 
this year also visited with Pres- 
ident Reagan at the White 
House. Many of the young 
women who have attended ear- 
lier sessions of Girls Nation, 
Barbara Genoese reports, have 
gone on to run for Congress, 
state legislatures and many lo- 
cal political offices, so this ef- 
fort really does help to build a 
better tomorrow for everyone. 


Other Teamster charitable en- 
deavors are as varied as the lo- 
cals implementing them. There 
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are those like the “pull to- 
gether” effort undertaken by 
Teamsters Local 154 to help pay 
medical bills for the son of a 
brother Teamster, Mel Denham, 
who was injured in a car acci- 
dent just as his dad was being 
laid off from his job in an eco- 
nomic cutback last year. That 
outpouring of compassion from 
Denham’'s 350 Teamster broth- 
ers and sisters raised $5,000 to 
help with the family’s medical 
expenses. Such generous efforts 
are all too common in the 
Teamsters. We help our own! 


Then there's the kind where 
Teamsters get together, have a 
little fun, and help out a good 
cause along the way. And that, 
too, is frequent within our 
union. Teamsters from three Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, locals 
offer living proof of this spirit 


with their annual Teamsters- 
Deborah Slow Pitch Softball 
Tournament, the most recent of 
which was held at Macungie 
Memorial Park late in August. 


Twenty-two teams from area 
companies participated in the 
three-day event sponsored by 
Teamsters Local 773, out of 
which the P.D.S. Express team, 
sponsored by Professional 
Decking Services, emerged as 
this year’s champion, with Deb- 
orach as the real winner, thanks 
to a $5,000.00 contribution 
raised through the Teamsters’ 
interest in a team effort and 
physical fitness. 


Regardless of how we do it, 
or where we do it or why we do 
it, Teamsters are gratified that 
our concern for our fellow hu- 
mans is resulting in so much 
good for so many, as has been 
attested to here. Working to- 
gether, we can make a differ- 
ence. Teamsters know that and 
are doing their part! 


While every Teamster probably has a pet charitable project, 
please—if you can—give generously to this year’s United 
Way fund-raising drive, which is currently in progress. Your 
donation can do a lot to help those in your community and 
goes to benefit more than 200 organizations across the 


country. 


egislation has just been 
L introduced in Congress 

that seeks to address the 
real problems of America’s seri- 
ous trade crisis. The “Fair 
Trade Wage Act,” submitted by 
Congressman Tommy Robinson 
(D-Ark.) is a unique and innova- 
tive legislative plan to help 
save U.S. jobs. 


Aimed at halting the flow of 
jobs out of this country, the Ro- 
binson plan requires that over- 
seas affiliates of U.S. compa- 
nies pay at least the U.S. 
minimum wage to their foreign 
workers and that U.S. firms op- 
erating on foreign soil contrib- 


Teamsters Applaud as 
Representative Robinson 
Introduces ‘Fair Trade Wage Act;’ 
Unique Plan to Save U.S. Jobs 
Solves Problems as We See Them 


ute to a special fund for retrain- 
ing and assistance to displaced 
American workers. 


Concern over Jobs 


The “Fair Trade Wage Act,” 
strongly endorsed by the Team- 
sters, evolved out of Congress- 
man Robinson's abiding con- 
cern over the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of American jobs 
which have been “exported” to 
other countries. 

The same deep concern for 
U.S. workers and their jobs is 
shared by Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser. It is 
this concern that prompted offi- 


Why Do Teamsters Support This Bill? 
Facts and Figures Justify Our Concern 


tion, the Teamsters believe. Despite reports that the 


Gon the substantiate the need for both concern and ac- 


unemployment rate has dropped to its lowest level in 

five years, the reality is that America’s manufacturing base 
has been devastated. Statistics show that, in just the first six 
months of this year, some 220,000 factory jobs disappeared. 

Since 1979, the peak year for manufacturing employment, 
some 1.5 million jobs have been lost in that sector of the 
economy. Taking projections one step further by using a 
standard Commerce Department measure (each $1 billion in 
trade is estimated to mean 25,000 jobs), a $150-billion trade 
deficit as predicted for this year would translate into the loss 


of 3.75 million U.S. jobs! 


While some industries unquestionably have been harder hit 
than others—footwear, textiles, steel, auto, mining, the list 
goes on—few industries, if any, are safe from the impact of 
imports. Just 15 years ago, imports claimed a scant 8% of the 
U.S. market; by the end of 1984, the foreign share had bur- 
geoned to an alarming 26 percent. 

Today, previously U.S.-dominated industries such as high- 
technology sales are being threatened. For the first time last 
year, for example, the U.S. reported a trade deficit in elec- 
tronic goods—an industry long considered a key to the coun- 


try’s growth. 


cers of the union to officially 
launch the IBT’s “Buy Ameri- 
can” campaign last January. 
This program has been highly 
successful in alerting the 
union's membership and the 
general public to the steady 
erosion of U.S. industrial jobs. 


Robinson’s Proposal 


Faced with such irrefutable 
signs of trouble, a groundswell 
of support has been growing on 
Capitol Hill for some type of 
“protectionist” or “fair trade” 
legislation. In fact, as this issue 
of International Teamster goes 
to press, some 300 trade bills 
are pending in Congress, seek- 
ing to protect in different ways 
various U.S. products and in- 
dustries. Only Robinson's pro- 
posal, however, deals with the 
problem of job exports and 
what can be done to solve it. 

Unlike other proposals, the 
"Fair Trade Wage Act” doesn’t 
recommend trade law reform or 
surcharges. Rather, it zeroes in 
on the unfair advantage U.S. 
companies operating abroad 
enjoy because of cheaper labor 
costs for foreign workers. 

The proposal would require 
that any U.S. company making 
products abroad for U.S. con- 
sumption pay their workers at 
least the U.S. minimum wage 
($3.35 per hour), or forfeit the 
privilege of access to the U.S. 
marketplace. This requirement 
would thus effectively ban im- 
ports of products made abroad 
by U.S. companies that pay less 
than minimum wage. Once and 
for all, such action would shut 
the door to the U.S. market- 
place on American companies 
unwilling to honor their own 
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country’s commitment to a 
wage floor for production work- 
ers. 

Moreover, Robinson's “Fair 
Trade Wage Act” would require 
U.S. companies that pay foreign 
workers making U.S.-destined 
products less than the prevail- 
ing U.S. hourly compensation to 
pay the difference into a public 
fund as an “earnings parity 
fee.” 

This provision would remove 
any incentive to abandon the 
American worker for cheaper 
foreign labor. 

The proposal also creates a 
“Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Fund” for the earnings parity 
fees collected—monies that 
would be used to provide re- 
training and other assistance to 
U.S. workers whose jobs have 
been exported abroad. This pro- 
vision would force U.S. job ex- 
porters to pay the costs of the 
damage and disruption they 
cause U.S. workers, their fami- 
lies and their communities. 

Finally, the Robinson plan 
calls for an amendment of the 
Internal Revenue Code to elimi- 
nate any foreign tax credits for 
taxes paid overseas on the prof- 
its from “substitute facilities.” 
These are factories located 
abroad and used to manufac- 
ture for U.S. consumption the 
same goods once produced by a 
U.S. facility that was closed or 
curtailed within the past five 
years. 


The Union’s for It! 


The success of this, or any, 
trade legislation remains to be 
seen. But the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will 
continue to do everything possi- 
ble to help save U.S. jobs and 
is throwing its full weight be- 
hind the Robinson "Fair Trade 
Wage Act.” We believe it’s the 
only way workers can be safe- 
guarded against the ravages 
being imposed on them by run- 
away employers and laud Con- 
gressman Robinson's vision and 
acumen in introducing such 
potentially far-reaching legisla- 
tion. 
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As General President Presser 
has emphasized, “Let no one be 
fooled. Subhuman wages in 
other countries are not passed 
on as savings to U.S. con- 
sumers. Check around. 

“You will find that imports sell 
at whatever price the market 
will bear. Parent corporations, 
importers, wholesalers, dealers 
and innumerable middlemen 
inflate their profits by buying 
low and selling high. The 


American worker loses twice— 
on the job and in the store. 

“When Americans work, 
America works,” he adds. 
“When our elected representa- 
tives start discussing what to 
do about our trade crisis in 
terms that reflect the plight of 
the average American worker, 
they will begin to make real 
progress in dealing with the 
true tragedy of the trade defi- 
cit.” 


(Bucy Renart na persuasive article, carried in the September 
Buy American’ 1985 issue of FORTUNE este aes September 
eral President Jackie Pre poner dan c 

= ” eat — 4 sser carri the union’ 
Campaign Buy American” campaign to America’s bunlagen: le 
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His forthright article, entitled, ‘“H Export | 
: h 7 . “How to Sto = 
ile coos : faapragares bay “Other Voices” section 
. In it, he delivered a st t 
from the Teamsters to industrial ioaice nc ae 


businesses nationwide to join us in the effort to prote 


port 


defi 


American industries by preserving our job markets eat i 7 


home and abroad. 
The bylined article is part of a media blitz that 


HOW TO STOP EXPORTING U.S. JOBS 


First, ban imports of products made abroad by U.S. 
companies that pay less than $3.35 an hour. 


mw Between January and June of this year the 
USS. lost 220,000 factory jobs—about as 
many as there are in my hometown of Cleve- 
land. That statistic would be shocking at the 
bottom of a major recession, but it comes in 
the middle of what has been touted as our 
biggest, best-sustained economic recovery 
since World War II. Five basic industries— 
steel, textiles, chemicals, petroleum and coal 
products, and leather goods—have lost jobs 
during this “recovery.” 

American labor is in a state of shock. We 
are aware that everything we have is funda- 
mentally at risk, that by Christmas another 
220,000 jobs, another Cleveland, may be 
gone. We are watching our industrial base 
being dismantled, brick by brick, and shipped 
off around the world in the name of free 
trade. My members constantly ask me to ex- 
plain why, after spending 200 years building 
this magnificent economic machine of ours, 
we are now falling all over ourselves in a 
rush to give it away. 

The heart of the problem is that the debate 
on trade policy is being waged with catch- 
words and straw dogs that bear little rele- 


vance to the crisis confronting 115 million 
workers across America. The ideologues 
couch the fight as one between protection- 
ists and free traders. The pragmatists square 
off into camps that would “bash” our way 
into resistant foreign markets, or that want a 
“market-oriented, sector-specific” dialogue 
to solve the problem. What we really need, 
and what the Teamsters union proposes, isa 
solution that deals with the greatest problem 
caused by the trade deficit—the export of 
USS. jobs. The Teamster plan would stanch 
the outflow of jobs by requiring overseas af- 
filiates of U.S. companies to pay at least the 
U.S. minimum wage to foreign workers, and 
to contribute to a fund to retrain and give 
other assistance to displaced workers here. 

While the debate goes on, 4 fundamental 
and devastating change is occurring in the 
USS. trade profile, a change that our policy- 
makers seem unprepared to admit, let alone 
deal with. Once the world’s leading exporter 
of manufactured goods, we are fast becom- 
ing the leading exporter of manufacturing ca- 
pacity. All the things it takes to make those 
goods—our investment dollars, our physical 
plants, our technology, our consumer mar- 
kets, our jobs—are headed overseas at 
breakneck speed. 

The signs are everywhere: 
> We are increasingly the raw materials 
merchants of world mercantilism. We supply 
the inputs, from coal to printed-circuit wa- 
fers, and they supply the labor to turn those 
inputs into finished goods for our markets. 
> We supply the capital. A Commerce De- 
partment survey reports that foreign affili- 
ates of U.S. companies plan a 22% increase 
in manufacturing investment this year. 
> We supply the know-how. American tech- 
nology is hard at work around the world pro- 
ducing goods for our shelves. 
> Most important, we supply the jobs. Sili- 
con Valley is on its way to Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. The farm-equipment industry of 
Towa is moving to Scotland and France. Dela- 
ware’s chemical base is bound for Asia. 
Pennsylvania’s steel foundries, Michigan’s 
auto-parts assembly lines, Maine’s footwear 
factories, and the Carolinas’ textile mills are 
departing for South Korea. 
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America’s No. 1 export today is jobs. 
That’s not rhetoric, it’s a mathematical fact. 
The Congressional Budget Office Says a one- 
percentage-point rise in unemployment 
worsens the federal budget deficit by $39 bil- 
lion, or nearly $34,000 for each newly unem- 
ployed person. Conservatively figuring a 40- 
year career for the average factory worker, 
the loss of 220,000 jobs from January to June 
will add almost $300 billion to the deficit over 
the next four decades, It’s fair to consider 
that amount to be the value of the jobs ex- 
Ported in the first half of this year because 
they probably have been lost forever; it is ex- 
tremely difficult to bring manufacturing back 
to the U.S. once a company has moved it 
abroad. By comparison, our greatest non-job 
export, machinery and transport equipment, 
amounted to $48.2 billion in the first six 
months of the year. 

Some lay the blame on a failure of U.S, 
business to increase exports, which in turn is 
attributed to the import-restricting efforts of 
debt-ridden developing countries, or to the 
stubborn refusal of some nations to reduce 
import barriers, Others cite a superheated 
U.S. dollar as the culprit, claiming it prices 
U.S. goods out of the world marketplace. 

All these are factors behind the trade defi- 
cit, but to what extent are they primarily re- 
sponsible for the export of U.S. jobs? I sug- 
gest that another element is at work—one 
we can control and must control before it’s 
too late. 


L ET’S LOOK first at where America’s 

jobs are going. The clear answer is that 
they’re going to the N ICs—the newly indus- 
trializing countries of South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong—and to develop- 
ing countries in Asia and Latin America. 

East Asia’s exports to the U.S. topped 
$109 billion last year, more than seven times 
the 1974 total and $39 billion more than U.S, 
imports from Western Europe. Our trade 
deficit with East Asia was $60 billion, more 
than half the record $108 billion total deficit 
for the year. In the past two years alone, 
Hong Kong’s exports to the U.S. increased 
48%, Korea’s went up 69%, and Singapore’s 
rose 78%. In our own hemisphere, Mexico’s 
exports to the U.S. were up 15%, Venezue- 
la’s 37%, and Brazil’s nearly 60%. 

It doesn’t take a trade expert to add up the 
numbers and see what’s really happening: 
U.S. multinationals are closing manufactur- 
ing facilities at home and literally exporting 
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jobs overseas. Big business itself is unchar- 
acteristically candid about its intentions, Du 
Pont Vice Chairman Richard E. Heckert an- 


year with the com- 
ment, “You get more bang for your bucks 
building overseas than in the U.S.” Simon 
Ramo, the former Vice chairman of TRW, an- 
ticipates the day “America goes into the fi- 
nancial management business rather than the 
Production business,” 


job-exporting companies lost the fight to 
keep Congress from adopting a wage floor 
for American workers, and they lost the fight 
against the collective bargaining process that 
enables U.S. workers to earn a decent share 
of the wealth they generate. So they have 
embarked on a global wage hunt, moving to 
countries whose governments have no 
qualms about perpetuating mass poverty 
through subhuman wages so long as there 
are American companies willing to pay them 
and American trade dollars to be made in the 
Process. The average hourly compensation 
in manufacturing is $12.82 in 


as increased only 
puter components 


the components for IBM’ ’s personal comput- 
€rs are made overseas; nearly 20% come 
from overseas plants that are U.S. owned. 
Let no one be fooled. Subhuman wages in 
other countries are not Passed on as savings 
to U.S. consumers. Check around. You will 
find that imports sell at whatever price the 
market will bear. Parent corporations, im- 
Porters, wholesalers, dealers, and innumera- 
ble middlemen inflate their Profits by buying 
low and selling high. The American worker 
loses twice—on the job and in the store. 
Before its summer recess, Congress had 
more than 200 bills before it dealing with in- 


What 
Disinvestment 
Would Do to 
U.S. Business 
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COMPUTER: 


WHY COLLEGE 
BILLS DON'T 
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ternational trade. To my knowledge not one 
grapples with the problem of job exports. We 
have to take action to Protect what we can’t 
afford to lose. The Teamsters union has a 
legislative proposal that calls for enactment 
of stringent export controls on jobs. 

It is well established that when the off- 
shore activities of any U.S. corporation have 
a domestic impact, they can be subject to 
U.S. law in such fields as taxation, securities, 
and antitrust. We believe it is time this prin- 
ciple of extraterritoriality be extended to our 
minimum wage laws as 


Products abroad for U.S. consumption pay 
their workers at least the U.S. minimum 
wage ($3.35 an hour) or forfeit the privilege 
of access to the U.S. marketplace, 


T HE TIME has come to regain a sense of 
pride in our standard of living and stop 
being embarrassed by it. This means defend- 
ing our concept of fair Pay for a day’s work as 
ardently as we would defend any other cher- 
ished economic institution from aggression. 
Our proposal would also require U.S, com- 
Panies that pay foreign workers making U.S.- 
destined products less than the prevailing 
U.S. hourly compensation to pay the differ- 
ence into a public fund as an “earnings parity 
fee.” The fund would Provide retraining and 
other adjustment assistance to U.S, workers 
whose jobs have been exported. 

We believe it is time U.S. taxpayers 
stopped subsidizing the export of our indus- 
trial base. We would amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code to disallow any foreign tax credits 
for taxes paid Overseas on the profits from 

ctories lo- 


When Americans work, America works, 
When our elected representatives start dis- 
cussing what to do about our trade crisis in 
terms that reflect the plight of the average 
American worker, they will begin to make 
real progress in dealing with the true tragedy 
of the trade deficit, LF | 
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or the first time in U.S. 
FE history, Americans have 

the opportunity to know, 
with each purchase of a textile 
product, if their consumer dol- 
lars are supporting foreign in- 
dustries and labor forces. Pub- 
lic law 98-417, which became 
effective December 24, 1984, re- 
quires all textile products sold 
in the U.S.A. to be labeled with 
detailed country of origin infor- 
mation, and, for the first time, 
textiles entirely produced in the 
U.S.A. must be labeled as such 
(American manufacturers had 
the option to voluntarily label 
their products in the past). 

The new law amends the 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939 and the Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Act of 1958, which estab- 
lish protection for American 
consumers from unrevealed 
substitutes and mixtures and 
misbranding in textile and wool 
products. The implementation 
of the amendments, which aims 
at educating American con- 
sumers and protecting our tex- 
tile industry, is the result of the 
deteriorating condition of our 
apparel and textile industries. 


The Trade Battlefront 


Just in the past five years, im- 
ports into this country have 
doubled. In 1984, 43 percent of 
all apparel sold in the U.S.A. 
was imported, up from 12 per- 
cent in 1973. American demand 
for apparel and textiles in- 
creases by only one to two per- 
cent each year, hardly enough 
to absorb this growing number 
of imports. As a result, our in- 
dustry and labor suffer. So far 
this year, 48 American textile 
mills have closed. What this 
scenario means to the American 
laborer is the loss of more than 
a million job opportunities. 


Clothing & Textiles: 


(Part of a continuing series offering ‘Buy American’ shopping hints.) 


And the American textile 
worker has another growing 
problem. In order to compete 
with imports, many American 
manufacturers with prospering 
businesses use overseas labor 
to avoid paying their laborers 
fair wages. The average wage 
of an American textile laborer 
is $6.50 an hour. Textile manu- 
facturers pay hourly wages of 
30 cents in China, 50 cents in 
the Philippines, $1.75 in Taiwan 
and $2.05 in Hong Kong. 

In 1983 (latest statistics avail- 
able), the American textile in- 
dustry invested $1,150,000,000 in 
foreign operations—s6 percent 
of which went into the apparel 
industry. Unfortunately, these 
less expensive products may 
appeal to many American con- 
sumers, because labor cost is 
one-third of apparel’s wholesale 
price. 


Identifying the Enemy 


With the newly amended la- 
beling acts, consumers can de- 
termine the amount of Ameri- 
can labor contributed to the 
product compared to what is 
done overseas. For example, if 
a product is made entirely in 
one country, it is labeled 
“MADE IN THE USA” or the 
country where it was made. La- 
bels become more complicated 
when products have some 
stages of manufacturing in the 
U.S.A. and others in another 
country. These labels do not 
have to disclose the foreign 
country which contributed to 
the product and read, “MADE IN 
THE USA OF IMPORTED FAB- 
RIC,” “SEWN IN THE USA OF 
IMPORTED COMPONENTS” or 
something similar. 

For American manufacturers 
to determine whether they need 
to label their products as being 


partially imported, they only 
need to look back one step in 
the creation of the product. For 
example, a garment manufac- 
turer must look to the cloth or 
yarn used in the product, a 
cloth manufacturer must look to 
the yarn, and a yarn manufac- 
turer must look to the fiber. 

If a product has less than 50 
percent of its labor and parts 
costs contributed by the U.S.A., 
the label reads, “ASSEMBLED 
IN THE USA” or “MOSTLY FOR- 
EIGN MADE.” If more than 50 
percent of the product is manu- 
factured in the U.S., the label 
reads, "PREDOMINANTLY 
MADE IN THE USA.” 

Union-made textiles still 
carry a separate union label, 
usually behind the country of 
origin label. 

The same information dis- 
closed on country of origin la- 
bels must also be found in mail 
order catalog and mail promo- 
tional descriptions of textile 
products. All textiles which are 
sold to consumers in package 
form must have their packaging 
labeled with the corresponding 
country of origin information 
which appears on the enclosed 
items (all items sold in pack- 
ages must be labeled individ- 
ually, except hosiery). 


Enforcing the Law 


The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) is responsible for en- 
forcing country of origin infor- 
mation in both mail and textile 
categories, though the U.S. 
Customs Department works in 
conjunction with the FTC to 
make certain imported textiles 
are properly labeled. If manu- 
facturers do not comply with 
regulations, they could face 
costly penalties. Although both 
Customs and the FTC consider 


American Consumers Can Battle Imports 
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country of origin indications a 
high priority, it is much more 
common to discover mail cata- 
log and promotional materials 
lacking the information than a 
textile product. 

Locating country of origin in- 
formation has been made sim- 
_ ple for the consumer by the 
amendments, which require the 


labels to be placed on the prod- 
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uct where they are obvious to 
the consumer. For garments 
which have necks, the country 

_ of origin information is always 
located at the back of the neck 
area. For products without 
necks, the information is placed 
in a conspicuous location: suits 
have the information on the 
cuff; pants in the back of the 
waistband; sheets, towels and 
blankets in a corner of the 
wrong side. 

Public Law 98-417 may not be 
the cure for all the ills of the 
American textile and apparel 
industry, but it is a definite aid 
to consumers in attacking the 
toot of the problem—imports. 

At the rate at which the im- 
port problem is growing, gov- 
emment’s actions need supple- 
mental help from its citizens. 
Under the Multi-Fiber Arrange- 
ment of 1974, the President has 
the authority to negotiate bilat- 
eral agreements with other na- 
tions and to impose temporary 
lestraints and quotas when nec- 
essary. The arrangement also 
Specifies steps for our govern- 
ment to take when the health of 
a particular American industry 
is threatened by the volume of 
imports. 

According to Data Resources, 
Inc., if imports continue to flood 
the American market, only 20 
Percent of the apparel and tex- 
tile industries will be left for 
the U.S.A. by 1990. 
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e Board of Trustees of 
[ the Teamsters’ Central 

States, Southeast and 
Southwest Areas Pension Fund 
received an unusual honor re- 
cently. They were presented 
with the key to the city of 
Chickasaw, Alabama, a suburb 
of Mobile, by city fathers for the 
aggressive help the fund gave 
the city in preventing toxic 
PCBs from being trucked 
through the town. 

Marion M. Winstead, a union 
trustee of the fund as well as 
president of both Joint Council 
94 and Local 89 of Louisville, 
Kentucky, in accepting the 
honor on behalf of all eight 
trustees, paused to recollect all 
that had transpired leading up 
to this auspicious moment. It is 
quite a saga. 


Leasee Hides Intent 


Events began unfolding back 
in 1981 when a former inde- 
pendent asset manager for the 
pension fund, one of more than 
230 covering Teamster mem- 
bers, allowed a tenant on land 
owned by the fund at the Port of 
Chickasaw to sublease a por- 
tion of that leased land to 
Chemical Waste Management, 
Inc., without informing the 
fund. 


Fund Discovers Plans 


Central States personnel 
didn't learn of Chemical 
Waste's presence on its land 
until 1983, when it became pub- 
lic that Chemical Waste had 
applied to the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) for a 
permit to build two 800,000-gal- 
lon storage tanks to hold liquid 
wastes containing PCBs on the 
fund-owned land. 

Chemical Waste planned to 
truck the PCBs to the storage 


Real Life Drama Unfolds 
As Pension Fund Fights PCBs 


site at the Port of Chickasaw, 
load them into tanks and then 
load them onto incinerator 
ships, which would then sail 
through Mobile Bay into the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the PCBs 
were slated to be burned. 


Marshalling Forces 


Chickasaw townspeople were 
understandably upset by the 
plan and began battling Chem- 
ical Waste, led by a group of 
city officials headed by Mayor 
V.M. Parker and the Chickasaw 
Community Affairs Group's 
Mrs. Collette King. Central 
States officials quickly joined 
this lobbying juggernaut. 

The fund, facing a huge po- 
tential liability under federal 
law, should there be a toxic 
waste spill on its land, immedi- 
ately began providing the town 
with legal help and also 
mounted its own independent 
battle against Chemical Waste. 


Fund Vows to Fight 


Fund officers learned that, in 
order to build the storage tanks, 
Chemical Waste needed the 
fund's signature, as landowner, 
on its EPA permit. Trustees 
flatly refused to sign the docu- 
ment, informing EPA of their to- 
tal opposition to the proposal. 

Chemical Waste then pro- 
posed to load the two ships, 
Vulcanus I and II, directly from 
trucks. At a 1983 EPA public 
hearing in Mobile, with nearly 
1,000 opponents to Chemical 
Waste’s plan present, the fund 
pointed out that this plan would 
require somewhere between 
16,000 and 18,500 truck trips 
over a three-year period 
through the small town of 
Chickasaw. 


PENSION FUND 


EPA Denies Permit 


Based on trustees’ refusal to 
approve the project, EPA later 
denied the storage tank permit. 
The fund then assisted the city 
of Chickasaw in drafting an or- 
dinance to prevent Chemical 
Waste from driving trucks haul- 
ing toxic wastes through the 
city. 


Battle Rages On 


After a two-year battle with 
the fund and the town that ex- 
tended from federal court to the 
EPA and the U.S. Coast 
Guard—with the fund success- 
fully blocking Chemical Waste 
each step of the way—Chemi- 
cal Waste announced in late 
July, 1985, that it was abandon- 
ing its attempt to use Port of 
Chickasaw as a berth for its in- 
cinerator ships and as a stor- 
age or transfer site for PCBs. 


Cause For Celebration 


The city of Chickasaw imme- 
diately decided that decision 
called for a celebration at 
which, on August 17, the citi- 
zenry officially took down and 
burned the black ribbons they 
had tied to their homes and 
public buildings, including City 
Hall, vowing not to remove 
them until the fight with Chem- 
ical Waste was won. 

The Central States pension 
fund was named the special 
honoree for the celebration be- 
cause, as Mrs. King told the 
Mobile Press-Register newspa- 
per, “People do not realize what 
all they have done to help us 
out. It's not often citizens want 
to honor a landlord,” Mrs. King 
also allowed. 

At the ceremony, Trustee 
Winstead reported to the towns- 
people that he, too, had spent 
“many sleepless nights trying 
to figure out what we could do 
to prevent this monster from be- 
coming a reality.” 

The veteran Teamsters’ offi- 
cial noted also the fund's poten- 
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tial liability, should there have 
been a spill of the PCBs and 
the nightmares that could have 
involved. “We could not believe 
this was happening without our 
knowledge,” he emphasized. 
“We're proud of the role we 
were able to play, along with 
all of you, in this successful ef- 
fort.” 

In presenting the key to the 
city to Winstead and his fellow 
Central States trustees, Mayor 
Parker praised the pension fund 
for its efforts and for being such 
a good neighbor. “This group 
has made all of this possible,” 
the grateful Parker proclaimed. 

The environmental dangers in 
today’s society are great. This 
situation typifies just one of the 
many headaches fiduciary trust- 
ees take on when they agree to 
serve as officers of any union or 
management health or pension 
trust. Not only must they be 
good managers of the fund's as- 
sets, but they must also be 
wary and vigilant in policing 
how those fund assets, be they 
dollars, real estate or other in- 
vestments, are being used. 

Central States officers have 
proved they are up to the job of 
policing all investments to pro- 
tect the best interests of Team- 
sters' members; certainly the 
people of Chickasaw and the 
fund's recipients are happy they 
were on the job this time as 
well! 


Marion M. Winstead (left), a union 
trustee of the Central States, South- 
east and Southwest Areas Pension 
Fund, accepts a key to the city of 
Chickasaw, Alabama from Mayor 
V.M. Parker at the victory over 
Chemical Waste celebration. The 
fund was instrumental in helping 
the city fend off efforts by Chemical 
Waste Management, Inc., to bring 
toxic wastes containing PCBs 
through the small Alabama town. 


Caring Teamsters Jor, 


sistance Programs are no 

novelty to the Teamsters 
Union; they've been around for 
a long time throughout the 
union among individual affili- 
ates. 

Perhaps one of the most pro- 
gressive of the Teamsters’ affili- 
ates in this regard, however, is 
the Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters, which since the 
mid-seventies has had a func- 
tioning Human Relations De- 
partment, which specializes in 
dealing with drug/alcohol 
abuse related problems and 
has pioneered in the EAP field. 


D rug/Alcohol Employee As- 


A Talk That Saves Lives 


Speaking as a seminar panel- 
ist before Warehouse Division 
delegates at the recent National 
Trades Division session in 
Dearborn, Michigan, was W. 
Duke Parrish, head of this Ca- 
nadian Conference program. 

In introducing Parrish, Na- 
tional Warehouse Division Di- 
rector C.W. “Bud” Smith out- 
lined the enormity of the 
problem in the workplace by 
asking delegates just a couple 
of simple questions. 


Are We Doing Enough? 


“Let me ask you, at this 
stage, how many of you have 
ever processed a grievance for 
a member fired for drinking or 
for the use of drugs?” Smith 
said. Hands go up. “How many 
of you have programs in your 
collective bargaining agree- 
ments designed to help the al- 
coholics and the drug abusers?” 

When only a few Central 
Conference affiliates raised 
their hands here, Smith replied, 
“Well, that's bad and it’s good. 
It's bad that more of you don’t 
have programs like that, and 
it's good that we have our next 
speaker here today, who cur- 
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rently serves as the Director of 
Human Relations for the Cana- 
dian Conference of Teamsters 
and whose duties involve form- 
ing joint union/management 
employee assistance programs 
with all of the employers that 
have contracts with Teamster 
locals affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Conference. 

“These assistance programs 
offer help not only for Teamster 
members and management, but 
to their families as well, with 
special focus on alcohol and 
drug abuse and misuse in the 
home as well as the workplace. 
He's going to talk to you about 
the employee assistance pro- 
grams the Canadian Confer- 
ence locals are negotiating in 
their contracts.” 

Those who heard Duke Par- 
rish speak learned that there is 
help available, through the 
Teamsters and our union con- 
tracts, if only Teamster locals 
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are willing, as USAir stewards 
recently did, to become in- 
volved and take the time to 
equip themselves with the 
skills and effective contract lan- 
guage to help. 


Candor Borne of Experience 


Parrish tells his story matter- 
of-factly, but nevertheless gets 
his point across—drugs and al- 
cohol affect not just the abusers 
and their jobs, but their fami- 
lies, their children, their em- 
ployers and their coworkers. 
And the only solution to the 
problem is to recognize it and 
seek out and get help. 

Relating the rise in drinking 
among youngsters and adults 
today to the consumer move- 
ment, Parrish noted, “In North 
America, consumerism is doing 
well. I have never seen more 
booze consumed than is hap- 
pening today.” 


oh 


“It's a conditioning process,” 
Parrish added. "They condition 
us to drink, to drug usage. They 
try and make it acceptable, and 
it is. But the one thing we don't 
hear in North American society 
today is the other side of the 
coin on drug use and abuse. 

“The Teamsters in program- 
ming are not on any crusade 
against alcohol,” Parrish noted. 
“We're not temperance people; 
we're not do-gooders and we're 
not trying to save souls. There 
are far better people to do that 
than we are. 

“All we are saying to people 
is this: As Teamsters in Canada 
and the U.S., we do have feel- 
ings. When you look at a Team- 
ster you can say that compas- 
sion is consistent. Compassion 
in general is consistent of what 
a Teamster man or woman is, 
contrary to what you may have 
been presented in the media.” 

Parrish noted the enormity of 
the problem in Canada by cit- 
ing a few statistical facts. 
“When Canada’s 9,850,000 
member work force does not 
show up for work an average of 
12% days per year, when 130 
million mandays of work are 
lost annually to absenteeism, 
there has got to be something 
more than the flu bug flying 
around. And that's precisely 
what we are dealing with,” he 
said. 

“Why do we do it with man- 
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agement, when many of you 
don't?” he queried. “When we 
initiated this, the sole idea was 
we felt we were responsible for 
people, other than being re- 
sponsible for the eight-hour 
work day, for what was hap- 
pening away from the work- 
place. When we went about im- 
plementing a joint union/ 
management employee assist- 
ance program, we knew the 
problem was there. We sensed 
that management, proportion- 
ally speaking, had as much of 
a problem as we did, so we 
said, ‘Let's do it together’. 


High Enthusiasm 


“I can tell you that the en- 
couragement of all the Team- 
ster representatives in Canada 
and the management people 
has been the reason why we've 
been quote, unquote ‘success- 
ful’ in joint union/management 
programs,” Parrish added. “It's 
not only the Teamster brother or 
sister in the workplace but their 
family at home that we are con- 
cerned about. And the reception 
has been amazing. 


Our Concern Is a Surprise 


“We have gone into compa- 
nies with a representative and 
they have been dumbfounded. 
They have said, ‘You want to 
program with us?’ And we have 
heard it from every speaker 
here this morning. The empha- 
sis on reducing the adversarial 
position in labor/management 
relations. This is precisely 
what's happening when we do 
joint employee assistance pro- 
gramming dealing with feeling, 
living alcoholic problems in the 
workplace. 

“So we have gone into man- 
agement, and we have had sen- 
ior people tell us in manage- 
ment, ‘Listen, Duke, we've been 
sitting here and we've had the 
problem and we've discussed it 
with personnel time and time 
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again, and we've wondered 
what in hell we're going to do, 
and you Teamsters come along 
and say, hey, we recognize the 
problem; let's do it together’.” 

Noting the difference such 
programs can make, Parrish 
said, “I can tell you this, that in 
one instance, the joint union/ 
management employee assist- 
ance committee changed the la- 
bor relations climate within the 
company. It was astounding. 
They got together. In most 
cases we do not even have it 
written into the contract,” he 
added. “There is just a policy 
statement by management and 
the union stating what a union/ 
management employee assist- 
ance program is.” 

Parrish noted that one of the 
easiest ways to implement the 
program is by holding a joint 
meeting with management. 
“That gives it a profile, a con- 
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cept of ‘We're in it together’, 


technicians and the Teamster 
membership. J 


Parrish noted. “So we go in T 
(and we have never had one 
management ever say no; 


they‘re usually glad about it). E 
We go in and we have meet- iy 
ings, hearing sessions, with 
management, senior and junior g 
management, office staff, lab - 


IBT Stewards at USE i 


eamster stewards at 

T USAir are giving all-out 

support to a program to 
fight drug and alcohol abuse 
and thereby save the jobs and 
health of any USAir employees 
who develop drug or alcohol-re- 
lated problems. 

As part of this program, Local 
732 Business Representative 
Vince Hickman led a delegation 
of 10 stewards at an education 
program convened at the Palm 
Beach Institute, a drug and al- 
cohol rehabilitation center in 
Florida. The program, lasting a 
full week, took place in late 
July. 

“The week was very educa- 
tional and informative,” Hick- 
man said. “Everyone left with a 
lot more knowledge of the prob- 
lems of drug and alcohol 
awareness.” 

General President Jackie 


to Fight Drug 


Presser noted that the Team- 
sters are constantly pushing for 
similar programs at all compa- | 
nies employing members of the - 
Teamsters organization. The 
prototype for such programs 
came very early on from the 
Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters, which years ago formu- — 
lated a conference-wide Em- 
ployee Assistance Program that 
has been implemented by 
many, many Canadian employ- 
ers in the years since, tothe 
benefit of countless Teamsters — 
in that country. 4 
In speaking of the new pro- 
gram at USAir, Airline Division — 
Director William F. Genoese 
said this is “just one of the 
many ways the Teamsters pro- — 
vide service for our member- 
ship.” 
At the Florida seminar, these — 
Teamster stewards learned 
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Treatment, Not Shame 


“And we explain what an 
EAP is and what it isn't. And 
when we say what it isn’t; we're 
not on a witchhunt. There isn't 
going to be any union diagnos- 
ing on the job. There will be no 
management diagnosing on the 
job. It will be done by quote, 
unquote ‘professionals’ outside 
the plant, we tell everyone. 
That way, whatever your prob- 
lem is will be left out there. It 
will not be the discussion of 
anything within the plant or 
your worksite. And the recep- 
tion has been amazing.” 


It Beats the Alternative 


Parrish noted that the prob- 
lems with most substance abu- 
sers, without such intervention, 
can be likened to a family situ- 
ation. “You have dad, manage- 
ment, and he has known that 
this woman or man was not 
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| much about the far-ranging 


spectrum of problems related to 


_{ substance abuse. They toured 


a treatment facility, met with 


individuals grappling with ac- 


tual drug/alcohol abuse prob- 
lems and participated in aware- 
ness sessions. They were also 
taught how to recognize the 
signs and symptoms of alcohol 
d drug abuse, including per- 
sonality changes, erratic behav- 


made use of lectures, films and 
seminar discussions as teach- 
Lectures dealt with such sub- 
cts as defense mechanisms 
among alcohol and drug abu- 
sers, family life, anger and re- 
sentment, barriers to self-love, 
psychological addictions, stress 
Management, nutrition and the 
work of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Teamsters at the sessions 
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performing, absent many days 
during the year, absent before, 
during or after weekends, and 
that their work was affected. 

Their attitude toward their fel- 


low workers is noticeably wors- 
ened. Management and cowork- 


ers wonder what's wrong. They 
sense that there is something 


wrong with this woman or man. 


And so finally there comes an 


incident in which dad, we'll say 


management, acts and says, 
‘That's it, I've had it up to here 
with you, you're canned,’ and 
he’s sent down the road. 
“What happens? Union, who 
is mother, she reacts. And so, 


here you have the two and here 


is Stanley, the injured worker, 


standing back watching mother 


and dad fight about him, and 
he says, ‘By Christ, I'll drink to 
that.’ And that's it. 

“But this way there is an ac- 
ceptance of the thing, an ac- 
ceptance that we're in this to- 


represented USAir’s fleet serv- 
ice employees in Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Buf- 
falo. 

Stewards journeying to Flor- 
ida with Hickman for the spe- 
cial program included Chief 
Steward Bill Chandlee and 
stewards Joe Cassidy and Tony 
Burns of Philadelphia; Chief 
Steward Ed Milsom of Buffalo; 
Chief Steward Joe Maccarone 
and steward Steve Palladino of 
Boston, and stewards Jim 
McCoy, Nick Reno, Mike Lynn 
and Dave Clear of Pittsburgh. 

Speaking for those participat- 
ing, Hickman noted the educa- 
tional, informative value of the 
sessions. “Thanks to this orien- 
tation, we'll be in a better posi- 
tion to help save the live or 
the job of a brother or sister 
who may be hooked on alcohol 
or drugs, should they need us.” 


gether. If I go, Ican call a 
number, I can seek an appoint- 
ment, I can get help, and it will 
be confidential. It's outside the 
parameters of the workplace 
where there is management 
and union. I take it out there. 
Workers feel safe in doing that, 
and it works,” the Teamster 
concluded. 


Think of the Kids 


Noting just one example of 
how adversely affected an en- 
tire family can be by such prob- 
lems, Parrish recounted an inci- 
dent for delegates from one of 
his frequent visits to area 
schools to talk about the prob- 
lem and what the Teamsters 
are doing. 

“When you go in the school 
systems as a Teamster, it's 
easy to make this big mistake 
of underestimating the discern- 
ing power of youth,” he noted. 

“T want to just cite an exam- 
ple, and this is so common, be- 
cause you mothers here this 
morning deal with the rebellion 
of the children in the home. I'm 
not telling you anything new. 
Children today will accept 
being kicked out of the family 
before they'll accept being un- 
acceptable to their peer group, 
and we know this. 

“But I was in the school, and 
I think little Brian absolutely 
typified what is going on today 
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in the American and Canadian 
home. We had a sharing ses- 
sion; you know you just sit 
there, and you've got to be can- 
did and honest with kids. If you 
try to hide yourself from kids 
and say I was perfect, but now, 
you do what I say, but not what 
I do, they won't buy that. 


Horror Tales 


“We had a sharing session, 
and he typified the problems 
that you share with them. He 
came up and was 12 years old. 
And he had never been told the 
other side of drinking, but now 
he sees it. He had experienced 
it the night before. And as we 
were standing there, and there 
was a bunch of them wanted it 
one-to-one, Brian came up and 
said, ‘Duke, could I tell you 
what happened last night?’ 

“I said, ‘What happened, 
Brian?’ And his dad happened 
to be a union man. And he 
says, ‘Duke, dad and mum, 
well, mum don't drink very 
much, you know, but dad does. 
And you know, when he doesn't 
drink, gee, he’s a great guy. But 
he’s 36 now, and he’s drinking 
all the time.’ He said, ‘You 
know, it's getting worse. But 
last night or this morning at 
4:30 in the morning, I pulled my 
dad off my mother; he had his 
knee in her throat and he was 
pounding her with his fist and 
her nose was all over her face, 
and there was blood.’ And little 
Brian stood there, at 12 years 
old, and his hands are shaking, 
and he said, ‘Can somebody 
stop that.’ 

“What do you do?” Parrish 
asked. He continued the story, 
saying, “Then his buddy says, 
‘My dad does that all the time.’ 
Then the girls start talking 
about this. What do you do? 
How can we expect somebody 
that age to study and apply 
himself when this is going on 
in their homes and they all 
know it? 

“These kids finally had an 
outlet to tell somebody,” Parrish 
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said. “They wouldn't tell their 
school counselor. This is the 
sort of thing that happens, and 
it's not an exaggeration. It's 
what's happening. Because it's 
never told to anyone, the other 
side of the coin of drinking or 
drug use. 

Parrish summarized by say- 
ing, “I think for the people who 
drink, and for whom it's an en- 
joyable experience, that’s great. 
But what I'm talking about, and 
what the Teamsters are con- 
cerned about, are the people 
who are drinking and it has 
nothing to do with enjoyment.” 


We Seek a Better Way 


Noting that people can drink 
for a number of reasons—to es- 
cape their problems, because 
they feel it proves their man- 
hood or because it's the ac- 
cepted norm—Parrish empha- 
sized that there must be a 
better way to live, and the 
Teamsters are now trying to 
help our members find it. 


Negative Influences 


“TV is conditioning them,” the 
Canadian Human Relations Di- 
rector pointed out. “It’s Miller 
time; jump off a dangerous 
building, but get down there, 
it's Miller time. So the kids are 
caught up in this, too. They're 
confused. They want some di- 
rection. Without it, they'll just 
imitate their elders. 


Members Are Grateful 


“I can tell you the children of 
Teamsters are very glad we are 
doing this. I get calls from 
wives to this day who ask if 
there’s any possibility of a joint 
union/management program 
coming into the place that they 
work. And I'll ask the company 
that they're at. And I'll say, ‘No, 
it's not there.’ Then I'll realize 
that they want to talk, and then 
they talk about what's going 
on—the financial difficulty. 
They're trying to keep creditors 
off their back; they haven't afy 
money; the check is not getting 
home. And they tell you; they 
need an outlet. Who does 
mother turn to, when there is 
violence, verbal and physical in 


the home? She hasn't any 
money; she is the one that is 
giving value and direction to 
her children, yet she is told if 
you open your mouth, you'll get 
it, so she doesn't do it. You just 
take it. We know this is going 
on. She is the cornerstone of the 
family. She is the one that 
needs help. 


Someone Has to Act 


“The only hope,” Parrish em- 
phasized, “is that some people 
will come that will give them 
some relief. And if we can do it 
in the Teamsters to bring her 
help, as well as our brother in 
the workplace, then we are 
going to do it. That is our re- 
sponsibility. 

“I have nothing against drink- 
ing, nor does any Teamster rep- 
resentative,” Parrish reminded 
the delegates in concluding. 
“We in the Teamsters have 
never asked the employer to do 
something that we were not 
willing to do ourselves. We 
were the first union I think any- 
where in Canada, OUR Cana- 
dian Conference, to have an 
employee assistance program 
for any Teamster representative 
or office staffer who may need 
it. So we've never said to the 
company, you put it in, but it 
doesn't affect us.” 

While the Canadian Confer- 
ence’s model may not work for 
every Teamster local, and in 
fact, a number of other locals 
have their own very effective 
programs, some of them tied in 
with major hospitals, their 
health and welfare plans or in- 
company employer programs, 
Duke Parrish does have point- 
ers on getting started. He would 
be happy to assist any Team- 
ster affiliate interested in devel- 
oping an EAP of its own, and 
can be contacted through the 
Canadian Conference offices in 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

We thank Brother Parrish for 
his insights on a growing prob- 
lem in all workplaces and laud 
the dedication that has helped 
the Canadian Conference build 
a first-rate program. 
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RIVE’s changing the en- 

tire outlook of the Team- 

sters Union as this vi- 
brant Teamster program brings 
members from every occupa- 
tion, part of the country and po- 
litical persuasion together for a 
good cause—the betterment of 
our union through a strong leg- 
islative program and vigorous 
political action. 

Teamster DRIVE representa- 
tives are always on the road, 
and their travels take them to 
some pretty diverse regions. In 
fact, while you and your brother 
and sister Teamsters were tak- 
ing your vacations this summer, 
the DRIVE team was visiting 
IBT affiliates across the country 
and continuing to drum up the 
support we need to keep DRIVE 
going and growing, now that 
it's revitalized and in top gear. 

Great examples of DRIVE ac- 
tion came from Teamster Locals 
891, 657 and 332, all of which 
had good turnouts for DRIVE 
registration activities in recent 
weeks. 

Office staffers at Jones Truck 
Lines in Jackson, Mississippi, 
members of Local 891, willingly 
signed those DRIVE cards when 
asked. "We are proud to be 
Teamsters and DRIVE mem- 
bers,” said Patricia King, Shir- 
ley Turner and Bonnie Neely 
when asked why they had 
agreed to a weekly checkoff un- 
der the IBT’s voluntary political 
action program. 

City and dock workers at 
Jones felt the same way, saying 
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Jones Truck Lines Teamsters 
come in all shapes and sizes, 
but one thing’s for certain: they 
all believe that political action, 
through DRIVE, is the way to 
achieve the gains Teamsters 
want. (Above and right) 


Below, Local 657 members all, 
these Brown Express, Transcon 
and Roadway Express members 
are now all active DRIVE par- 
ticipants. 
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DRIVE 


they, too, were “happy to be- 
long to the DRIVE program.” 

Local 657 Teamsters in San 
Antonio, Texas, are strongly be- 
hind the DRIVE program. Local 
657 proudly claims that its offi- 
cers are signed up 100% for the 
DRIVE program, and now aims 
to make that the status quo 
among the rest of the member- 
ship as well. Brown Express, 
Transcon Lines and Roadway 
Express people from Austin, 
Texas, were among those ap- 
proached during a recent regis- 
tration swing through this 
Texas region. 

Local 332 in Flint, Michigan, 
is now Teamster country, too. 
DRIVE representatives arrived 
in that central Michigan region 
in August to deliver important 
words about the effectiveness of 
concentrated Teamster action in 
the political arena. 

Local 332 President Howard 
Molpus and Secretary-Treasurer 
Reginald “Ray” Prince con- 
vened an intensive session be- 
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. Local 332 hosted a great get-ac- 


fore the Local 332 membership, 
at which DRIVE participation 
was a central theme. 

Following this, Local 332 
members and their families at- 
tended a gala picnic barbeque. 
Never missing a chance to in- 
terest new recruits, DRIVE rep- 
resentatives were there, of 
course, with checkoff cards 
available for all interested 
Teamsters. DRIVE representa- 
tives report that attendance 
was good for the picnic, and 
even better for DRIVE, which 
signed a number of new mem- 
bers for the program that day. 

At Local 580 in Lansing, Mich- 
igan, Teamsters also met re- 
cently to discuss how best to 
get the DRIVE spirit going in 
their area. Those at the session 
were unanimous in their agree- 
ment that DRIVE benefits us all 
and can best do its job if all 
Teamsters are involved. Look 
for Lansing Teamsters to be a 
leading force in the push for 
new DRIVE members in weeks 
and months to come, they 
pledge. 


quainted program at which DRIVE 
representatives spelled out the im- 
portance of the union’s political ac- 
tion program. At a barbeque after- 
ward, Teamsters and their families 
were acquainted with the many 
benefits their $1.00 a week could 
produce. Even the youngsters got 
into the act, learning about politi- 
cal action—Teamster style (above 
and left). 

Below, Local 580 Teamsters study 
ways to put Lansing on the DRIVE 
map. 
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What's tiff 


any Teamsters, when 
M first approached by a 

DRIVE representative, 
ask the same questions: “What 
can DRIVE do for me,” or “Why 
should I contribute; I don't need 
political clout.” 

That may have been true in 
years past, but in actual fact, 
the labor movement today is 
facing some of the strongest 
pressures ever—both on the 
legislative front in Washington 
and back home in our state 
capitals and city councils, all of 
which are hard-pressed for rev- 
enues and looking for ways to 
cut costs, some of which center 
on restricting union payscales 
or impinging on our hard-bar- 
gained-for rights. 

In some ways, DRIVE is just 
like the savings account you 
keep at your local bank or thrift 
institution. It's rainy day protec- 
tion against all the activities 
that could reduce the clout of 
today’s labor movement. DRIVE 
gives you a voice in the politi- 
cal arena, a way to make your 
wishes known, backed by the 
support of nearly two million 
brothers and sisters who think 
as you do. 

Evidence of DRIVE’s in- 
creased influence, now that 
we're a recognized political 
force through stronger and 
stronger member support, 
comes daily. 

Three recent evidences of this 
came in key Teamster areas. 
Several months back, U.S. Rep- 
resentative Jack Kemp (R-New 
York), a leading figure in con- 
tinuing Congressional debate 
on tax reform, addressed a 
gathering of representatives 
from Teamsters Joint Council 43 
in Detroit. 

One of the Republican incum- 
bents most committed to open- 
ing his party to labor's point of 
view, Kemp continually re- 
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IBT Vice President and Central Con- 
ference Director Robert Holmes has 
long known the importance of ef- 
fective political action. His Detroit 
region was recently host to Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp, who gave 
Teamsters a strong pledge of sup- 
port on protecting medical care 
fringe benefits. 


ceives significant union support 
in his Buffalo, N.Y., house dis- 
trict. 

Kemp, in a frank give-and- 
take with the Teamster leaders, 
also had some good news for 
them—his personal pledge that 
he will be opposing any lifting 
of the current tax exemption 
that protects workers’ health 
benefits. 

“Health insurance is a neces- 
sity of life for America’s work- 
ing families,” Kemp declared. 
"This exemption, like the de- 
duction for mortgage payments, 
serves to protect our country’s 
middle-class taxpayer.” 

The Congressman empha- 
sized that his party shares 
American Labor’s commitment 
to economic growth and mili- 
tary preparedness, and af- 
firmed that U.S. unions must 
play a major role in ensuring 
continued economic recovery. 

Local 337 President Bobby 
Holmes praised Kemp's stand 
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on health insurance. “We in la- 
bor should meet with spokes- 
men of both parties to address 
the concerns of our members,” 
Holmes declared. “The name of 
our Teamsters Union political 
action arm—DRIVE—stands for 
Democrat-Republican-Independ- 
ent Voter Education. That 
shows that we will talk with 
any officeholder who's willing 
to speak our language.” 

Up at Local 182 in Utica, New 
York, political activism took an- 
other form recently—through a 
political contribution to Con- 
gressman Sherwood Boehlert of 
the 25th district in Central New 
York. 

Making the donation to Con- 
gressman Boehlert’s campaign 
coffers was Local 182 President 
Rocco F. DePerno, a veteran 
Teamster who has long known 


Local 182 President Rocco DePerno 
presents New York Congressman 
Sherwood Boehlert with a much ap- 
preciated campaign contribution. 


Joint Council 7 Trustee and Local 
856 Secretary-Treasurer Ben Leal 
presents a donation to Congress- 
man Tony Coelho (D-15th District), 
while former San Francisco Mayor 
Joseph L. Alioto looks on. 


the importance of a visible, vi- 
brant political machine and 
keeps his troops ready for the 
effort down-to-the-wire cam- 
paigning can require of any ~ 
candidate’s supporters. 

Joint Council 7 Trustee Ben 
Leal was in good company re- 
cently as well, joining with 
other Teamsters and labor 
backers at a recent labor fund- 
raiser for California Congress- 
man Tony Coelho, national 
chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. The event, held at a San 
Francisco restaurant, provided 
an early kickoff to the 1986 Cal- 
ifornia political races, for which 
savvy legislators are already 
preparing. 

The bottom line is clout—and 
thanks to DRIVE, that is what 
the Teamsters now have and 
are demonstrating daily. With 
your support, we can be the 
Number One political action 
program in this country and 
make our voices heard loud and 
clear! It’s your officers’ dream, 
but a goal only you, the mem- 
bers, can make a reality with 
your vital dollar-a-week dona- 
tions to DRIVE through your 
checkoffs! 
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Teamster Attorneys Win $12.4 Million 
in Lawsuit against Freightliner 


militant new attitude being 

exhibited throughout the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters today as regards liti- 
gation and coordinated efforts 
by our legal advisors, a team of 
union attorneys in Oklahoma 
City has just won a $12.4 mil- 
lion judgment for the families of 
two Teamster drivers who died 
when their defective rig drifted 
off an Oklahoma turnpike. 

Teamsters Local 886 attorneys 
from the firm of Lampkin, Mc- 
Caffrey and Tawwater pursued 
the case on behalf of the fami- 
lies of Teamster drivers Darrel 
Dwain Tate, 40, and Ernest A. 
Holbert, 37, against the Freight- 
liner Corporation of Portland, 
Oregon. Both Local 886 mem- 
bers were driving for Lee Way 
Motor Freight at the time of 
their death on August 11, 1983. 
A jury found that the men 

were killed when a defective 
drag link on their rig separated, 
causing a loss of steering. 


L: keeping with the strong, 
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According to the suit, the 
drivers died August 11, 1983, af- 
ter a collision resulting from 
that defect. Evidence presented 
at the trial indicated that a nut 
on the pinch clamp had not 
been tightened properly at the 
factory, allowing the drag link 
to separate, resulting in the 
loss of steering control. The ac- 
cident occurred on the Turner 
Turnpike between Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. 

“With the use of metallurg- 
ists, photos and the actual 
steering parts from defective 
Freightliner trucks, we were 
able to show the jury how the 
accident occurred,” said Ben 
Lampkin, attorney for the de- 
ceased drivers’ families. “Even- 
tually, after 100,000 miles, the 
faulty steering mechanism sep- 
arated.” 

Teamster attorneys also were 
able to enter as evidence the 
defective drag links from four 
other Freightliner trucks that 
had been involved in similar 
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g. 1, Vertical-Socket Type Drag Link Assembly (C.O.E. & Powerliner) 


These diagrams helped Teamster 
attorneys demonstrate the problem. 
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accidents in California, Texas 
and Nebraska, providing com- 
pelling evidence that this was 
an ongoing structural problem 
with the vehicles, about which, 
attorneys claimed, the company 
knew. 

The jury in this case awarded 
Brother Darrel Tate’s widow, 
Valerie Lynn Tate, and their 
two children $6,250,000.00, 
which included $5 million in 
punitive damages. Brother Hol- 
bert's widow, Wanda Holbert, 
was given $6,000,000.00, includ- 
ing $5 million in punitive dam- 
ages. 

“This is one of the largest pu- 
nitive awards ever handed 
down in this part of the coun- 
try," attorney Lampkin stressed. 
“Maybe now Freightliner will 
take notice and correct the de- 
fect.” 

Lampkin warns that Team- 
sters should be aware that 
unexplained truck accidents 
could be the result of mechani- 
cal failure or defective equip- 
ment. As a precaution, he urges 
all drivers to instruct their fami- 
lies that, in the event of any 
unexplained accident, they re- 
quest that the wrecked truck be 
impounded and an immediate 
investigation begun. “There is 
no telling how many other sin- 
gle vehicle accidents are 
caused by mechanical failures,” 
the attorney notes. “It was only 
by happenstance that this inci- 
dent was investigated.” 

IBT attorneys from around the 
country were scheduled to meet 
from September 30 to October 4 
at the biennial IBT Attorneys 
Conference, chaired by IBT 
General Counsel John Climaco. 
It's a sure bet that this and 
other litigation affecting Team- 
sters were the subject of intense 
discussion at that session, 
along with proposals for formu- 
lating a national network of 
Teamster attorneys to pool our 
accumulated expertise in all le- 
gal areas. (A full report on this 
meeting will be carried in the 
November, 1985 issue of Inter- 
national Teamster.) 
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Union Pension Trust Fund 
May Restrict Investments 


federal district court 
A judge in San Francisco 

held recently that a 
union pension trust fund's pol- 
icy of investing only in housing 
projects built by unionized 
workers did not violate the anti- 
trust laws (Beutler Sheetmetal 
Works, et al. v. McMorgan & 
Company, N.D. Cal., Civ. No. 
C-82-6269 EFL). The trust fund at 
issue is an employee benefit 
trust fund established pursuant 
to a collective bargaining 
agreement between various em- 
ployers and employer associa- 
tions. 

The trust fund, with the help 
of an investment management 
service, adopted a policy of 
conditioning its mortgage fi- 
nancing of residential housing 
on the construction of the units 
by union craftspersons. 

Specifically, the policy stated 
that all “carpenters, laborers, 
operating engineers, cement 
masons and construction team- 
sters” employed at a work site 
financed by the trust fund had 
to be covered by a bargaining 
agreement with either AFL-CIO 
or Teamster affiliated unions. 

The plaintiffs in this case 
were heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning contractors 
who subcontracted to perform 
work for two residential home 
developers. Plaintiffs were not 
party to a union contract. Both 
of the developers received trust 
fund monies for mortgage fi- 
nancing. The trust fund's re- 
striction policy was interpreted 
to cover heating, ventilation 
and air conditioning contrac- 
tors. Consequently, when the 
housing developers were in- 
formed of this interpretation, 
they cancelled their subcon- 
tracts with plaintiffs, rather 
than lose trust fund financing. 

Plaintiffs claimed that the 
trust fund unlawfully restrained 
trade by coercing builders and 


lenders to terminate subcon- 
tracts obtained by nonunion 
companies. 

The federal court rejected 
plaintiffs’ arguments, finding 
that there was no evidence that 
the trust fund conspired with 
building contractors or lenders 
in arriving at the policy restrict- 
ing investments into projects 
built by unionized workers. 

The holding in this case es- 
tablishes an effective means by 
which union pension trust funds 
may be used to combat the ever 
increasing number of construc- 
tion projects being built by un- 
organized labor. Based on 
this federal district court deci- 
sion, a union trust fund may 
condition its mortgage financ- 
ing of various projects on the 
requirement that union crafts- 
men be used, as long as the 
fund establishes this policy 
without conspiring with either 
contractors or lending institu- 
tions. 


Legal 
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Teamsters’ Input 


Helps Task Forces Target 
Goals For Lead Controls 


SHA, organized labor and 
@] the secondary smelter in- 

dustry have finalized 
their study of feasible controls 
to reduce worker lead exposure 
in secondary smelters. 

The study, to be published 
soon, calls for various engineer- 
ing strategies such as local ex- 
haust ventilation and improved 
general housekeeping to reduce 
lead in air levels. 

Suzanne J. Kossan, IBT indus- 
trial hygienist, served on the 
OSHA Task Force to evaluate 
conditions at smelters. 

A similar study is ongoing for 
the lead battery industry. A 
task force of union, company 
and labor representatives is 


evaluating what controls are 
feasible for the industry in 
terms of engineering to reduce 
worker exposure to lead at bat- 
tery plants. 

Kossan also serves as a mem- 
ber of the OSHA Lead in Battery 
Plants Task Force. 

It is anticipated that the bat- 
tery study will be completed 
and available by December, 
1985. 

The IBT represents thousands 
of workers exposed to lead at 
primary lead smelters, second- 
ary lead smelters and battery 
plants nationwide. Overexpo- 
sure to lead can cause neuro- 
logical and reproductive 
damage. 


Congratulations, 


Teamsters Local 2707! 


a $60,000 grant from the 
Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration for their 
job safety and health training 
and education program. This is 
the fifth year that the California 
local union has received a 
grant under the OSHA New Di- 
rections program. 
Speaking about the award, 
IBT Director of Safety and 
‘Health R.V. Durham expressed 
his pride in Local 2707's pro- 
gram. “The $60,000 grant from 
OSHA underscores the excel- 
lence of Local 2707's safety and 
health program, which has 
served the members well. We 
commend Local 2707's past ef- 
forts and continuing commit- 


L: 2707 has just received 
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ment to worker safety and 
health.” 

Local 2707's program was first 
developed in 1980 with funding 
from the OSHA New Directions 
program. Under the leadership 
of M.L. Griswold, secretary- 
treasurer of the local, and with 
the guidance of Nancy Garcia, 
director of safety and health, 
and Buck Cameron, industrial 
hygienist, Local 2707 has ably 
trained and assisted its mem- 
bers in airline safety and 
health issues and represented 
its members’ interests before 
the California Legislature and 
Standards Board. 

We are proud of these dedi- 
cated professionals and our 
members who put safety first! 


S&H 
Director 
Durham's 
Sworn In 
As 
Panel Member 


Health R.V. Durham was 
sworn in by Secretary of 
Transportation Elizabeth Dole to 
serve as a member of the Com- 
mercial Motor Vehicle Regula- 

tory Review Panel at the 
panel's first meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., September 5, 1985. 

The 15-member panel, estab- 
lished by the Motor Carrier 
Safety Act of 1984, is charged 
with reviewing state and fed- 
eral motor carrier safety regula- 
tions. Durham was nominated 
by Senator John C. Danforth (R- 
Mo.) and Congressman James J. 
Howard (D-N.J.) to serve on this 
distinguished panel. 

In addition to being sworn in 
at the September meeting, 
panel members were given a 
briefing on the status of the im- 
plementation of the Motor Car- 
rier Safety Act of 1984 and the 
timetable for repromulgation of 
the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations (FMCSR). 
The FMCSR is under an 18- 
month review at DOT. The IBT 
has submitted comments to 
DOT on the regulations under 
review. 


Ti: Director of Safety and 
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Holds Up 
in Court 


SHA‘s rule on curbing 
@) noise in the workplace 

has been upheld on a 
rehearing before a full panel 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. 

The OSHA Noise Standard, 
previously struck down by a 
three-judge panel, was up- 
held unanimously by the 
eight judges rehearing the 
case. 

Speaking on the ruling, 

R. V. Durham, IBT Director of 
Safety and Health, called it 
“a significant victory for this 
nation’s workers who are ex- 
posed to noise at work.” 

Durham went on to state 
that “the unanimity of the 
judges underscores the clear 
vision of the Fourth Circuit 
and the validity, of the OSHA 
Noise Standard.” 

The OSHA Noise Standard 
calls for the employer to re- 
duce the noise level in the 
workplace to below 90 dBA 
(weighted over an eight-hour 
day) through engineering 
controls. Also, OSHA requires 
employers to monitor work- 
ers’ exposure levels if levels 
exceed 85 dBA and monitor 
workers’ hearing. 

A three-judge panel struck 
down the standard upon a 
challenge by the forging in- 
dustry. OSHA appealed the 
decision to a full panel of the 
Fourth Circuit which reversed 
the earlier decision. 
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New York State Safety Board 
Plans Worker Training Program 


e New York State Occu- 
pational Safety and 
Health Hazard Abatement 

Board is inviting labor unions, 
employers and other organiza- 
tions interested in conducting 
occupational safety and health 
training and education pro- 
grams to contact the Board. 

Board Chairman Ernest A. 
Holfoth announced late in Sep- 
tember that legislation recently 
signed by Governor Mario M. 
Cuomo appropriates $2 million 
in grant funding for training 
and education programs re- 
quired by the state’s Right-to- 
Know Law, which relates to 
toxic substances at work sites. 

“The program is also in- 
tended to eliminate or reduce 
general safety and health haz- 
ards on the job, encourage vol- 
untary compliance with job 
safety regulations and foster 
activities for the prevention of 
work-related illness and inju- 
ries, on the part of both employ- 
ers and employees,” Holfoth 
said. 

“The program is New York 
State’s answer to federal fund- 


ing cutbacks in safety training 
and education for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
Administration, which this year 
suffered a nationwide budget- 
ary reduction to $1.4 million. 
New York State’s training pro- 
gram is entirely state-funded 
through workers’ compensation 
premiums and is the only one 
of its kind in the nation,” he 
added. 


Organizations eligible for 
funds under the grant program 
include labor unions and their 
federations, employers in both 
the public and private sectors, 
trade associations, non-profit 
organizations and educational 
institutions. 


Teamster locals interested in 
applying for prospective fund- 
ing can address their requests 
in writing to the New York State 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Hazard Abatement Board, Room 
69-94, Two World Trade Center, 
New York, N.Y., 10047. 


Grant application packages 
are now being developed and 
will be ready later this year. 


FILE to Protect OSHA Rights 


iling a grievance will no 
FE longer delay the dead- 
lines for filing an OSHA 
discrimination complaint, ac- 
cording to a new rule published 
by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. 
Employees who believe they 
have been fired, or otherwise 
discriminated against, for filing 
complaints or testifying about 
alleged safety and health haz- 
ards have 30 days from the time 
of violation to complain to the 
Secretary of Labor. 
Before this latest change, the 
30-day time limit was sus- 
pended if the employee had en- 


tered in good faith into griev- 
ance arbitration proceedings 
under a collective bargaining 
agreement. Now an employee 
must file, if he/she chooses, an 
OSHA complaint within 30 days 
despite a pending grievance. 

According to OSHA, this 
change was necessitated in or- 
der to be consistent with a 1976 
Supreme Court ruling on a sim- 
ilar issue. 

What it means for an em- 
ployee who suspects discrimi- 
nation is that in addition to fil- 
ing a grievance, he/she should 
file an OSHA complaint imme- 
diately. 
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he IBT’s TITAN system, 

embodying the spirit of 

the union's involvement in 
the national Missing Children 
program, last month volun- 
teered its extensive resources 
and national communications 
network to help find a missing 
child abducted from the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area as an expres- 
sion of our community concern. 

IBT headquarters had been 

contacted by the Washington, 
D.C. Metropolitan Police De- 
partment for assistance in help- 
ing locate young Michael Fitz- 
gibbon, who had been ab- 
ducted by his home in Waldorf, 
Maryland by his babysitter, 
Tammy Giles, early in August. 
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By late in the month, with all 
local leads exhausted, the Dis- 
trict police were exploring all 
possible options in their efforts 
to find the infant. Giles had 
been spotted in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, after taking the 
child and was reportedly known 
to frequent truck stops, using 
hitchhiking as her method of 
transportation. Thus, the Team- 
sters seemed a logical source of 
help, especially since the 
young woman was believed to 
be heading toward Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, and possibly 
Texas in her journey, and pre- 
sumably might be spotted with 
the child at a truck stop or in a 
rig by passing drivers. 


Police had consistently re- 
ported that the child's parents 
would consider not pressing 
charges, should the girl return 
the baby, and thus were hesi- 
tant to word too strongly their 
public appeals for the toddler's 
return. 

Teamster officers quickly re- 
sponded to the emotional ap- 
peal, sending an immediate TI- 
TAN message to all IBT 
affiliates, carrying a full de- 
scription of Tammy Giles and 
the Fitzgibbon boy and urging 
people to contact the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department and the 
St. Charles County, Maryland, 
Sheriff's Department, should a 
Teamster see either of them. 

IBT officers also asked all af- 
filiates to share the information 
with all trucking companies 
which have over-the-road oper- 
ations as well as all truck stops 
within each area. 

In this case, there’s a happy 
ending. Just days after the 
Teamster petition was dis- 
patched, 21-month-old Michael 
Fitzgibbon was found and re- 
turned to Washington, D.C. car- 
ried home by his mother, who 
had her arms once again se- 
curely around her 27-pound, 
blond, blue-eyed son and 
seemed determined to keep him 
there, at least until the fear 
from this incident subsides. 

All parents at some time 
leave their children with baby- 
sitters, as Michael's family did, 
with the hope that these neigh- 
borhood youngsters, family 
friends or responsible adults 
will take good care of their 
youngsters in their absence. 
Fortunately, most of us don't 
have to face the month-long 
nightmare that Michael's folks 
did, but perhaps his case can 
serve some good if it alerts par- 
ents to the need to screen, 
know and evaluate objectively 
those we ask to care for our 
youngsters. 
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GALVIN LEE SIDDEN 


DATE MISSING: 7/21/82 EYES: Blue 
FROM: North Wilkesboro, NC HEIGHT: 5’ 

DOB: 8/23/71 WEIGHT: 120 
WHITE MALE HAIR: Dark blond 


SHARON MARIE SCHLICKER * 


DATE MISSING: 5/9/84 EYES: Brown 
FROM: Wayland, NY HEIGHT: 5’7” 
DOB: 8/19/68 WEIGHT: 139 
WHITE FEMALE HAIR: Brown 


* Dad is a Local 791 Teamster. 


tia. 


GARRY PATRICK SIDDEN, JR. 


DATE MISSING: 7/21/82 EYES: Brown 
FROM: North Wilkesboro, NC HEIGHT: 5”5” 
DOB: 6/16/66 WEIGHT: 160 
WHITE MALE HAIR: Brown 


If you can identify these children or 
any other missing child, report all 
information you may have to: 


(For Sightings Only) 


For Other Information Call: (517) 764-6070 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 1368 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49204 


Provided as a public service by the INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
and NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


his month, International 
é Teamster, in addition to 
discussing several impor- 
tant ongoing IBT programs, in- 
cluding my recent trip to Europe 
to promote effective American 
trade policies and forge strong 
new ties with Teamsters’ allies 
abroad, is taking a look at the 
problem of illegal immigration. 

We approach this issue as S. 
1200, the Simpson Immigration 
Reform Act moves from the Sen- 
ate to the House arena, where 
it's expected to encounter some 
strong challenges. 

I want to state at the outset of 
what is expected to be a pro- 
tracted debate on this question 
that officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters are 
extremely proud of each of our 
nearly two million members, in- 
cluding many of you who have 
come from foreign shores to 
take a rightful place in Ameri- 
can society and our union 
ranks, most often becoming 
among the most patriotic, spir- 
ited and enthusiastic of our 
membership and the American 
citizenry. 

Any discussion of the illegal 
alien situation within these 
pages is meant to disparage or 
single out no ethnic group, nat- 
uralized Teamster citizen or res- 
ident legal alien. Rather, our 
presentation is meant to point 
out what has become a major 
problem in our society today, 
especially as it affects the jobs 
of more than 200 million people 
already on our shores. 

When accurate statistics can- 
not even be provided, when 
everyone is aware there is a 
problem, but no one knows pre- 
cisely how to solve it, when 
millions of workers are de- 
prived of their dignity and 
rights daily because of an inept 
bureaucratic structure, we be- 


lieve it's time to analyze the 
problem and find solutions. 
Such is the case with the illegal 
alien situation. 

In the case of immigration re- 
form, a vital first step lies, not 
in rounding up the illegal immi- 
grants who are here and ship- 
ping them out of the country, 
but in making it difficult for em- 
ployers to keep illegal aliens on 
their payrolls. Experts tell us 
that a very substantial number 
of illegal immigrants return 
home every year even under 
current arrangements; if these 
illegal immigrants cannot get 
work or qualify for welfare, we 
believe that they will return 
home on their own. 

S. 1200 seeks to impose such 
sanctions and in a reasoned 
manner bring order to a com- 
plex system, while compassion- 
ately offering the prospect of 
amnesty and legality to many 
illegal aliens who today cringe 
in fear at being discovered at 
every turn. 

The overall issue of jobs is a 
question we Teamsters have 
been analyzing for many 
months now, and have sought 
to address in a number of 
ways, primarily through our tre- 
mendously effective “Buy Amer- 
ican” program within the union; 
by endorsing effective legisla- 
tive solutions nationally; and 
most recently, by reaching out 
to the general public and now, 
our fellow unionists, as well as 
government and business lead- 
ers worldwide, in an effort to 
deliver the message that in this 
rapidly shrinking world of ours, 
economic problems that plague 
one of us will eventually return 
to haunt us all. 

During the recent European 
trip General Secretary-Treasurer 
Mathis and I took, I found it re- 
markable how many of those 


Jackie Presser 
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we spoke to responded posi- 
tively to our message. Likewise, 
I was gratified that so many 
publications and media outlets 
sought the Teamster perspec- 
tive on this troubling world 
problem and were attentive in 
heeding our call for action. 

In the days ahead, we will 
need your help as we carry our 
message forward. A battle for 
the independence and auton- 
omy of the American worker re- 
mains to be won; we will be 
engaging in the fray on every 
level we can to carry the day. 

The battleground clearly will 
be the world economic arena 
where so many businesses 
have chosen to make their 
stand. 

We have begun forging the 
ties that will be necessary in 
the struggle. 

Unions are about justice for 
all workers; we're committed to 
that cause. 


Fraternally, 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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he Teamsters’ General Ex- 

ecutive Board convened 

its fall quarterly meeting 
with a full agenda that included 
a report on the Teamster dele- 
gation trip to Europe and North 
Africa, the “Buy American” 
campaign, and an update on 
legislation affecting deregula- 
tion and immigration reform. 


But the first order of business 
was the swearing-in of the 
Board's new 15th International 
Vice President Michael J. Riley, 
also Secretary-Treasurer of Lo- 
cal 986 and President of Joint 
Council 42. After the swearing- 
in, General President Presser 
welcomed Riley as “an excel- 
lent addition to the Board,” and 
Riley expressed his gratitude 
by saying that as an Interna- 
tional officer he would give the 
position his all and do the best 
job possible. 

In his report to the Board, 
Jackie highlighted the Teamster 
delegation’s meetings in Europe 
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and North Africa, commenting 
that the delegation had met 
with government heads, labor 
leaders and other officials in 
seven countries and addressed 
seven different forums, in addi- 
tion to giving press conferences 
and interviews throughout the 
trip. 

“Without a doubt, we have 
furthered our cause to stop ex- 
porting American jobs and to 
stop importing products made 
by American multinationals 
overseas at great cost to all 


Americans,” Jackie emphasized. 


“The message that I carried 
was strengthened and under- 
scored by the separate meet- 
ings held by Weldon and the 
others. As a team, we were 
able to meet as many labor, 
economic and government offi- 
cials as possible,” he added, 
“making the trip highly suc- 
cessful and productive.” 

During the Board session, 
Jackie also discussed the new 
Teamster Leadership Academy, 
a program which is being de- 
veloped by the IBT Education 


Department in an effort to re- 
spond to the educational needs 
of local affiliate officers. New 
principal officers as of 1984 are 
being invited to attend the ini- 
tial course on “New Officer Ori- 
entation,” which is set for late 
January, 1986. Enrollment will 
be expanded at a later date. 


The training will offer new of- 
ficers special workshops on 
union administration. The pro- 
gram is designed around such 
core subject areas as labor law 
and legislation, organizing, ne- 
gotiations and political action. 
A team of instructors and facili- 
tators has been assembled by 
the Education Department, 
Board members learned, to 
make the course as relevant 
and valuable as possible for 
those attending. 

Updates on freight and the 
National Automobile Transport- 
ers Agreement were also pre- 
sented to the Board members. 
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Many freight carriers, Jackie 
noted, are now going the ESOP 
route as a means of salvaging 
their operations. “Members are 
becoming more and more edu- 
cated and concerned about the 
problems of carriers they work 
for, and this is verified through 
the large amount of participa- 
tion in these ESOP programs,” 
the General President ex- 
plained. 

He added that the National 
Freight Contract Review Com- 
mittee has met approximately 
once a month since contract rat- 
ification and has reviewed an 
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average of one hundred pro- 
posals during each meeting. 
Reviewing for the Board the 
National Automobile Transport- 
ers Agreement, which Teamster 
members voted to approve on 
September 12, Jackie compli- 
mented Vice President Walter 
Shea and members of the nego- 
tiating committee for “their de- 
termination, solidarity and per- 
sistence throughout the 
bargaining sessions.” The new 
contract contains substantial 
improvements in wages, bene- 
fits and working conditions for 
carhaul members. “Despite ad- 
versity, our negotiating team 
was able to deliver a contract 
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that not only maintains, but im- 
proves, the standard of living of 
21,000 Teamster carhaul work- 
ers,” he emphasized. 


General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis gave his report 
on the state of the financial af- 
fairs of the union and empha- 
sized that the European meet- 
ings, despite the long hours 
and long days, were highly suc- 
cessful in establishing further 
international labor contacts and 
in spreading the “Buy Ameri- 
can” campaign to a global au- 
dience. 


AND LABOR LEADERS IN EUROPE AND NORTH ATRICA 
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Jackie then updated the Board 
members on all aspects of the 
ongoing “Buy American” cam- 
paign, from the intensive 1985 
Labor Day media blitz in news- 
papers and on radio all across 
the country to the introduction 
of the “Fair Wage Trade Act,” 
which was submitted in Con- 
gress last month by Rep. 
Tommy Robinson (D) of Arkan- 
sas. 


‘Buy American’ Update 


Director of Research Mary 
Ann Keeffe reported on the de- 
tailed work her department has 
done in studying manufactur- 
ing industries’ production, 
worker employment trends, and 
imports and exports during the 
past two economic recoveries. 
Communications Coordinator 
Linda Fisher reported on the 
Communications Department's 
development of the public rela- 
tions aspects of the “Buy Ameri- 
can” campaign. 


Legislative Alert 


On the legislative front, Di- 
rector of Legislative Affairs 
Dave Sweeney reported that 
two bills are being carefully 
tracked to protect Teamster in- 
terests. They include an effort 
to further deregulate the truck- 
ing industry which Teamsters 
have been fighting in hearings 
and legislative meetings, and 
the immigration reform bill, 
which would impose penalties 
on employers who normally 
hire illegal aliens. This legisla- 
tion is extremely important to 
Teamsters in view of statistics 
which report that some four mil- 
lion more illegal aliens have 
come into this country in 1985 
than in 1984, thereby creating a 
serious threat to Teamster jobs. 

Other reports were presented 
to Board members by John R. 
Climaco, IBT General Counsel, 
Director of Retiree Affairs Norm 
Greene, DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements and Director of Com- 
munications Duke Zeller. 
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ber 4 monthly member- 

ship meeting of Joint 
Council 42 delegates, held at 
the Hyatt Regency in downtown 
Los Angeles, but among the 
more than 600 delegates, mem- 
bers and guests in attendance, 
there was something special 
about the session. The room 
was, in fact, abuzz with excite- 
ment that Teamster officers, in- 
cluding General President 
Jackie Presser, General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis, 
Western Conference Director 
Arnie Weinmeister and IBT 
General Counsel John R. Cli- 
maco would be attending. 

Delegates were welcomed to 
the city by City Council Presi- 
dent Pat Russell who, as acting 
mayor, was filling in for Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, 
who was out of the country at 
the time, and took the opportu- 
nity to greet participants on be- 
half of city fathers. 

Western Conference Director 
Arnie Weinmeister spoke next, 
retracing his early days work- 
ing with Joint Council 42 Presi- 
dent Mike Riley in trying to or- 
ganize Sears, telling several 
humorous anecdotes to high- 
light the complications that can 
arise during any arduous, long- 
term campaign. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis also was on 
hand, to recommend strong 
DRIVE participation to these 
California and Nevada Team- 
sters and urge them to get ac- 
tively involved in our political 
action program. 

General President Jackie 
Presser gave the keynote ad- 
dress of the meeting, delivering 
a broad-ranging address deal- 
ing with topics as diverse as 
the union's “Buy American” pro- 
gram and the opening of the 
Teamsters’ new Taiwan office. 
A major theme of the speech 


TT occasion was the Octo- 
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was the issue of exporting jobs, 
a subject about which the | 
Teamster leader feels very | 
strongly. 

Jackie detailed the trip he, 
Secretary-Treasurer Mathis and 
several IBT staffers had re- 
cently taken to several Euro- 
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pean countries, meeting heads 

of unions and governments and 
carrying the Teamsters’ mes- 

sage of caution about such jobs 
erosion and the economic havoc 

it can create. He emphasized to 
delegates the importance of a 
recently introduced proposal, 

now before the House, that 
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IBT Vice President| wi 
, her 

eamsters attending Joint | for 

; Council 42's meeting re- ] 


ceived a pleasant surprise | Te 


when Teamsters General Presi- 

dent Jackie Presser, as a wind- $e] 
up to his address before dele- Co 
gates, announced that J.C. 42 
President Michael J. Riley was 


his choice to become the new ste 
15th International Vice Presi- in 
dent of the International Broth- inc 
erhood of Teamsters. de 
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seeks to apply a federal mini- 

mum wage overseas for jobs 

being exported by American 
concerns and asked J.C. 42 

Teamsters’ support of any lob- 

| bying efforts with which they’‘re 

_ asked to help. 

Spying a surprise guest, Mike 

. Riley's 82-year-old mother, in 

_ the audience, the Teamster 
leader noted that her age corre- 
sponds with that of the octogen- 
arian International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, using that as a 

springboard for a brief recount- 

ing of the union's history. 

: Upon the conclusion of his re- 

tah Riley's nomination was 

: j quickly endorsed by the full 

E, Teamsters General Executive 

| Board, opening the way for him 

to take his seat as an interna- 

tional officer for the first time at 

the October, 1985 Board ses- 

sion. 

In announcing the appoint- 

ment officially on October 10, 

Presser expressed the pleasure 

of the Teamsters’ leadership 

when he said: “I’m very pleased 

that the General Executive 

Board shares my confidence in 

Brother Riley‘s ability and de- 

termination to serve the mem- 

| bership well. Mike Riley is a 

deeply committed Teamster 

nt) 
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With the experience and savvy 
hecessary to get the job done 
| for our members.” 
Riley, 53, brings a wealth of 
é | Teamster experience to his new 
leadership role. In addition to 
Serving as President of Joint 
Council 42 since 1978, Riley 
; dlso has served as Secretary- 
' Treasurer of Los Angeles Team- 
Sters Local 986 since 1974 and 
in other posts with that local, 
Including tenure as its presi- 
dent and earlier as a vice presi- 
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marks, Presser hesitated with a 
dramatic pause that delighted 
the entire Riley family and at- 
tendees alike, then nominated 
Mike Riley to fill a vacancy as 
the 15th vice president on the 
Teamsters General Executive 
Board. 


A Pledge to Serve 

Riley, in accepting, noted 
humbly that he would be hon- 
ored and would gladly serve 
the “International Union and its 
members for as long as the In- 
ternational saw fit for him to be 
useful.” 


dent, since 1959. Under his 
leadership, he has seen the lo- 
cal’s ranks grow to its present 
18,000 membership size. 

Riley first became a Teamster 
in 1948 when he joined Local 
860 in San Francisco, Calif. 

After a stint in the merchant 
marines and attendance at the 
California Maritime Academy 
in 1952, Riley served in the 
Army Infantry during the Ko- 
rean War, attaining the rank of 
sergeant, before returning 
stateside and rejoining the 
Teamsters, transferring to Local 
256, where he drove a truck and 
rapidly became increasingly in- 
terested and active in local 
union affairs. 

In 1956, he was hired as an 
organizer and business repre- 
sentative for the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters Ware- 
house Division. That same 
year, Riley transferred his 
membership to Los Angeles Lo- 
cal 986. 

This San Francisco native, 
during his long Teamster ca- 
reer, has served in a number of 
additional leadership roles as 
well. Riley, named an Interna- 


Following the meeting, a re- 
ception was held, at which 
Teamsters from the entire Joint 
Council 42 area had the chance 
not only to congratulate Mike 
Riley, but to meet attending 
Teamster leaders up close and 
personally. Since this was the 
first time Presser and Mathis 
had been in the Los Angeles 
area since assuming their 
posts, many took the opportu- 
nity to get to know them, with 
the two Teamster leaders thor- 
oughly enjoying the opportunity 
it gave them to share members’ 
concerns and interests. 


tional Representative in 1981, is 
a longtime policy committee 
member of both the Western 
Conference of Teamsters and 
the IBT National Warehouse Di- 
vision. 

He also serves as co-chair- 
man of the Teamsters Miscella- 
neous Security, Health and 
Welfare Fund, which covers 
some 40,000 Teamsters, is a 
trustee of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Pension 
Trust, and serves as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
International Foundation of Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans. 

This Teamster’s charitable 
endeavors are many. Most re- 
cently, he was named “Labor 
Man of the Year” by the Califor- 
nia Healthplan, Inc. and the 
Leukemia Society of America, 
Inc. at the first John S. Lyons 
memorial banquet to benefit 
leukemia research. 

Brother Riley with his wife, 
Clarice, also has managed to 
raise six youngsters, including 
three sons, one of whom, Mi- 
chael, is employed by United 
Parcel Service, and three 
daughters. 


alm Springs, California 

was the setting for the 

twentieth meeting of the 
International Conference of 
Teamster Lawyers, held Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Nearly two 
hundred attorneys from all five 
Teamster area conferences 
were in attendance for the week 
of intensive sessions covering a 
far-reaching range of legal and 
labor topics. 

IBT Chief Labor Counsel 
David Previant opened the 
meeting and introduced John R. 
Climaco, the International's 
new General Counsel. 

Climaco told the lawyers how 
proud he was to be serving as 
General Counsel and, in intro- 
ducing General President Jackie 
Presser, spoke of the positive 
relationship the Teamster 
leader has with his legal de- 
partment—"a hands-on relation- 
ship where issues are openly 
discussed.” 

General President Presser 
welcomed all in attendance and 
told the attorneys he knows 
how important their work is to 
the union, emphasizing that 
“anyone who doesn’t listen to 
legal counsel is a fool!” 

The Teamster leader advised 
the assembled lawyers that he 


and other members of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board were pro- 
viding new tools at headquar- 
ters to help them provide better 
legal representation and were 
at the session because they 
wanted to learn from them. 


“Tell us what you need. Let's 
work together and let's leave 
this conference with new direc- 
tions that will take us forward 
into the next century,” he sug- 
gested. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon L. Mathis spoke of his 
recent trip to Europe and meet- 
ings with various heads of state 
and European labor leaders. He 
urged the lawyers to use their 
best efforts for the Teamster or- 
ganization. “Give us your sug- 
gestions and program ideas 
and we will work with you. We 
want to help you do a good job 
for us,” he concluded. 


The first presentation was 
from Cleveland attorney Paul S. 
Lefkowitz on the “Constitutional 
Development of Public Em- 
ployee Rights.” This was a par- 
ticularly timely topic with the 
tremendous ongoing growth in 
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public employee organizing, es- 
pecially in Teamster ranks. 

This discussion was followed 
by a panel presentation on the 
NLRB which was chaired by 
Dallas attorneys L.N.D. “Nat” 
Wells, Jr. and G. William Babb. 
The panelists were James J. 
Hicks, Jr., Fredrick C. McLam, J. 
Scott Vowell and Eric H. Nel- 
son. 


The second day, participants 
attended two important ses- 
sions. The morning began with 
a panel discussion on “Strikes, 
Picketing and Boycotting,” 
chaired by Washington, D.C. 
attorney Hugh J. Beins, who 
represents the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, and in- 
cluded attorneys James T. 
Grady, Bruce H. Simon, Thomas 
W. Jennings and Jonathan G. 
Axelrod. They were followed by 
David L. Uelmen, attorney for 
the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, discussing permis- 
sive vs. mandatory subjects for 
collective bargaining. 

The afternoon session pre- 
sented a panel of IBT attorneys, 
including John Climaco, David 
Previant, Gary S. Witlen and Jo- 
seph E. Santucci, Jr., who en- 
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gaged in an open and spirited 
discusssion on the future plans 
of the IBT Legal Department 
and national coordination of 
Teamster legal matters. 


The range of discussion dur- 
ing this session went from spe- 
cific issues of concern to the 
union such as deregulation and 
union-busting to the more tech- 
nological and futuristic aspects 
of legal representation through 
better use of the TITAN system 
and the possibility of instituting 
a National Teamster Lawyers’ 
Referral System. 

General Counsel Climaco re- 
quested that each affiliate no- 
tify the International when 
they're sued or they institute le- 
gal action. 

The hoped-for result of these 
moves is to mold Teamster law- 
yers into a closer-knit group 
with better coordination and 
provide a means of sharing is- 
sues and problems with all 
other lawyers representing the 
International. 


Presentations on the third day 
were of particular interest with 
respect to the freight industry. 

George Davies, attorney for 


the Western Conference, intro- 
duced Herman L. Wacker of 
Seattle, who spoke on total and 
partial plant closures, while 
David Previant presented the 
details of the latest National 
Master Freight Agreement, 
highlighting the pacesetting job 
security language it contains, 
along with other key provisions. 
Joseph Santucci, Jr. concluded 
the day’s presentations with a 
discussion of the “Duty of Fair 
Representation and Arbitra- 
tion.” 

John Climaco began the 
fourth day of meetings by dis- 
cussing the topic, “Union Lead- 
ership Under Attack.” He gave 
a knowledgeable presentation 
on representing clients before 
federal grand juries and var- 
ious federal investigative agen- 
cies. He was followed by Cleve- 
land attorneys John A. Peca, Jr., 
discussing ERISA, particularly 
as it relates to withdrawal lia- 
bility, and Dennis R. Wilcox, 
speaking on bankruptcy courts 
and the importance for unions 
to be properly represented in 
any such proceedings. 

The final session began with 
Milwaukee attorney Frederick 
Perillo’s discussion of bank- 


ruptcy in light of the Bildisco 
decision, followed by Gary Wit- 
len's in-depth and highly in- 
formative accounting of recent 
developments under Titles I, II, 
IV and V of Landrum-Griffin. 

The final presentations were 
by Washington attorneys Ste- 
phen D. Keeffe, discussing the 
“dos and don'ts” for unions con- 
tributing to political campaigns 
under the Federal Election 
Campaign Act, and Stanley M. 
Brand, assessing the current 
mood of Congress as it relates 
to labor legislation. 

Throughout the week-long 
meeting, participants engaged 
in thought-provoking question- 


and-answer sessions. 

Some attorneys even con- 
vened their own informal ses- 
sions, as did the delegation 
from the Southern Conference 
of Teamsters, which met inde- 
pendently one afternoon after 
the formal program was con- 
cluded to discuss issues of con- 
cern to them on a regional ba- 
sis. 

The consensus of those par- 
ticipating was that the week's 
sessions had proved tremen- 
dously successful and informa- 
tive for all. The group’s enthusi- 
asm prompted General Counsel 
Climaco to state that he’d like 
to make the conference, for- 
merly held on a biennial basis, 
an annual event. 


eamster leaders, in an ef- 

fort to propel our union 

aggressively back into the 
world labor community and 
share the message that eco- 
nomic prosperity for all nations 
is tied to a strong industrial 
base and jobs at home, em- 
barked on a whirlwind two- 
week-long, seven-nation visit to 
a number of European and 
North African capitals during 
the month of September. 


The Teamster delegation, 
consisting of General President 
Jackie Presser, General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis, 
IBT General Counsel John R. 
Climaco and IBT Director of 
Communications Duke Zeller 
had many fruitful and dynamic 
meetings, jointly and individ- 
ually, during the trip, carrying 
a strong message to govern- 
ment, labor and business lead- 
ers in Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
France and Morocco. In their 
meetings with labor officials, 
economists and key foreign 
leaders, the state of the world 
economy, particularly the loss 
of American jobs and our grave 
trade situation, were primary 
concerns. 

The Teamster delegation is- 
sued strong warnings in all 
their talks with our important 
Western allies not to make the 
mistake of going down the 
same economic road that we 
are headed down in the U.S. 
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Summarizing what he per- 
ceived as the impact of the two- 
week goodwill mission, Gen- 
eral President Presser said, 
"From my perspective, I believe 
the trip was highly successful, 
both in getting our message 
across to those in Europe and 
North Africa and in educating 
all the labor unions and organi- 
zations we met with about the 
Teamsters Union. 

"First and foremost, as a 
goodwill mission, I think we 
made tremendous inroads in 
promoting Teamsters and fur- 
thering the interests of our 
members. Further, I believe 
that we cleared up a lot of mis- 
conceptions about this union 
that have long been held by Eu- 
ropean labor unions. 

"Secondly, I think we went a 
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long way toward convincing Eu- 
ropeans that what has hap- 
pened to our economy and in- 
dustrialization in North America 
through multinationals’ move- 
ment to the Third World will 
soon hit Europe. In this sense, I 
think we acted as accurate ba- 
rometers, predicting the flow of 
the economic climate for the 
very near future in Europe. 

“Finally, we established 
some important and strong al- 
lies for Teamsters in the world 
labor community that will bode 
especially important to us in 
the future of this union and the 
direction that we will take to- 
ward the 21st century. 

“Make no mistake, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
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sters is once again a part of 
that world community, and we 
will make the necessary com- 
mitments to... . ensure that we 
play a major role in global la- 
bor decisions. 

"All in all, I believe our goals 
to discuss foreign trade and its 
effect on our members, and to 
establish working relationships 
between the IBT and labor 
unions in similar crafts and in- 
dustries in Western Europe and 
North Africa were accomplished 
to the benefit of our member- 
ship,” he concluded. 


Judging from the lines of com- 
munication opened and the out- 
pouring of interest and invita- 
tions to speak before 
prestigious European groups 
that have been pouring in, 
these efforts by Teamster offi- 
cers already are paying off. 

Most importantly, as a result 
of their exchanges, the union 
has gained some strong new al- 
lies in the international commu- 
nity, furthering greatly the 
union's efforts to cease the ex- 
portation of American jobs and 
to stop importing products 
made by American multination- 
als overseas at great cost to all 
Americans. 

These Teamster leaders, 
working as a team, managed to 
stretch their working day 
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greatly, meeting from early 
morning until late in the eve- 
ning with many more labor, 
economic and government offi- 
cials than would have been 
possible for any one individual. 

At special briefings and din- 
ners hosted by our embassies, 
further ties were made and ce- 
mented in an informal atmos- 
phere. 

Throughout Europe, host gov- 
ernments and groups went out 
of their way to provide our 
union's representatives with the 
information they sought, avail- 
ing them of any and all educa- 
tion and research resources, 
video presentations, onsight 
tours and the like that might 
aid that process, these Team- 
sters report. 

In Morocco, King Hassan, in 
addition to setting up three im- 
portant cabinet meetings with 
his Prime Minister, Minister of 
the Economy and Minister of 
Labor for the group, also in- 
sisted on making his immediate 
staff and security available to 
the group during their stay in 
his country. 

What follows is a country-by- 
country chronology of the Team- 
ster delegation’s visit and the 
important contacts made, all of 
which will undoubtedly serve 
the Teamsters Union well, as 
we once again take our rightful 
place in the world labor com- 
munity after too long a hiatus 
from the international scene. 


BELGIUM 


In Brussels, the delegation 
met for a long session with U.S. 
Ambassador Geoffrey Swaebe 
at the U.S. Embassy to discuss 
economic problems in Europe 
and highlight for him the Team- 
sters' “Buy American” cam- 
paign. 

The ambassador showed 
great interest and, in fact, of- 
fered to lend his assistance 
with the IBT campaign in the 
montls ahead. 

In addition, General Presi- 
dent Presser met with Michel 
Nollet, the President of the Cen- 
tral General, the largest labor 
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union in Belgium, establishing 
a good working relationship for 
the future between the two 
unions. 

The Teamster delegation, in 
another meeting, also dis- 
cussed the future of the Com- 
mon Market and trade problems 
with Robert Brungart, Depart- 
ment Chief of the U.S. Mission 
to the European Communities. 

Perhaps the group’s most im- 
portant meeting in Belgium, 
however, came with Michael 
Boggs, Secretary-General of the 
International Federation of 


“In our increasingly 
interdependent world, 
‘Economic recoveries’ to- 
day do not automati- 
cally bring generalized 
prosperity as they once 
did. In mature devel- 
oped economies like 
ours, it is no longer true 
that a rising economic 
tide carries all boats. In 
my own country, while 
profits are up and over- 
all unemployment is 
low, the American fac- 
tory workers have been 


left out at sea.” 
SPATE ARAN EWA 


Chemical, Energy and General 
Workers Unions (ICEF), the in- 
ternational labor organization 
that works most closely with la- 
bor unions throughout the world 
on an international basis and 
with which we have recently 
reaffiliated. 

Boggs indicated to both 
Presser and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis that 
ICEF was most interested in 
getting the Teamsters more ac- 
tively involved in international 
affairs in Geneva and extended 
an invitation to Jackie to ad- 
dress that group’s upcoming la- 
bor conference in Hanover, Ger- 
many, November 4-8, an 
invitation the Teamster leader 
unfortunately had to decline. 


In the interim, Boggs has 
pledged to communicate closely 
with the Teamster leaders on 
international labor problems, 
while the Teamsters look for- 
ward to becoming more actively 
involved in the international la- 
bor community in the months 
ahead. 


While in Brussels, General 
Secretary-Treasurer Mathis and 
General Counsel Climaco also 
met with Jack Seymour, Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs, at the 
Mission to the European Com- 
munities for an extensive brief- 
ing on labor problems facing 
Western Europe and their effect 
on the U.S. labor market. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, the agenda was 
a hectic one. After briefings by 
Ambassador Richard Burt's staff 
in Frankfurt and a tour of the 
industrial heartland of Ger- 
many through Frankfurt and 
Stuttgart, the IBT delegation 
drove to Mannheim where 
Jackie addressed the American 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The question-and-answer ses- 
sion was particularly enlighten- 
ing, the group reports, since 
many American multinationals 
have established major facto- 
ries and distribution centers in 
Central Germany and these 
business leaders were willing 
to share their insights on the 
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Clockwise, from top left: Jackie, ac- 
companied by Swiss Ambassador 
Faith Whittlesey, addresses the Zu- 
rich Economic Trade Roundtable; 
Weldon and Jackie meet with Mo- 
roccan Labor Minister Abbad; 
Jackie meets with Morocco’s Prime 
Minister, Karim Lamrani; Jackie 
and Weldon meet with Belgium 
Central General President Michel 
Nollet (third from left) and ICEF 
head Michael Boggs (right); Jackie 
meets with French Consul member 
Rudy Zales, prior to an interview 
over French radio; the delegation 
meets with Austrian Federation of 
Labor President Anton Benya; 
Mathis and Climaco meet in an in- 
tensive session with ICEF’s Boggs, 
and Weldon and Jackie await 
Presser’s speech before the Interna- 
tional Club in Geneva. 
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causes and possible solutions 
for that problem. 

The delegation also had 
meetings in Germany with 
James A. Mattson, Counselor of 
Labor Affairs for the U.S. Em- 
bassy, and Philip J. Griffin, 
Counsel General of the U.S. 
Embassy. In Mannheim, the 
group also met with Judith Hen- 
derson, Commercial Officer 
from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and her assistant, 
Waltraud Enzmann, a Com- 
merce Specialist, both of whom 
strongly endorsed the IBT “Buy 
American” program. 


SWITZERLAND 


In Geneva, the Teamsters 
had several meetings in the 
course of one day at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization 
(ILO), including a session with 
Director-General Blanchard, in 
which the Teamsters’ General 
President urged him to con- 
sider, and make a high priority 
on the ILO’s agenda, the prob- 
lem of multinationals and the 
loss of manufacturing produc- 
tion in the Western World. After 
voicing concerns that the Third 
World, particularly parts of 
Asia, Central and South Amer- 
ica, be allowed to develop, he 
assured the Teamster leader 
that the ILO’s attention would 
focus on this problem in the 
months ahead. 

John Climaco had an in-depth 
session with Francis Wolf, Dep- 
uty Director General and Direc- 
tor of Legal Affairs of the ILO. 
They discussed the ILO consti- 
tution and bylaws, as well as 
specifics of its operations. 


Also in Geneva, Presser was 
invited to address the presti- 
gious International Club at a 
luncheon honoring the Team- 
ster delegation. While Jackie 
spoke, John Climaco met sepa- 
rately with Pekka O. Aro, Dep- 
uty Secretary-General of the 
ICEF, which represents 6.5 mil- 
lion members and 200 labor 
unions in 75 countries. 

Aro detailed the work of the 
federation and its programs 
and again expressed the desire 
for the Teamsters to be more 
actively involved in its interna- 
tional activities. He urged the 
Teamsters’ President to con- 
sider taking a strong leadership 
role in the ICEF through its U.S. 
coordinating affiliate. He spe- 
cifically discussed with Cli- 
maco the buying-out by BASF, 
AIG. of the Inmont Company, 
with which the IBT has labor 
agreements (BASF is notorious 
for its union-busting activities 
in the U.S.). 

In the Swiss capital of Bern, 
the Teamsters’ two top officers 
were invited to stay at U.S. Am- 
bassador Faith Whittlesey’s res- 
idence, where she hosted a 
state dinner in their honor at- 
tended by guests from the 
Swiss banking, labor and in- 
dustrial communities, including 
a number of Swiss government 
officials. 

At the dinner, the Teamsters 
took the opportunity to discuss 
labor activities with Andre Zen- 
ger, head of International Labor 
Affairs for the Swiss govern- 
ment. 

In Zurich, Jackie again found 
himself at the podium, this time 
speaking before the Swiss 
American Chamber of Com- 
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“IT am being somewhat inaccurate when I refer to 
those millions of jobs as ‘lost.’ They were not really 
lost. We gave them away—exported them—to the 
newly industrializing countries of Asia and South 
America where dollar-an-hour rates are the rule, 
and human capital has no value. . . . The result, of 
course, is an international trade crisis in America— 
a crisis of unprecedented proportions.” 
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“Let's look first at why 
millions of jobs are 
being exported. I think 
the answer is pretty sim- 
ple. In the United States 
we have a minimum 
wage set by law, and 
it’s presently $3.35 an 
hour. To pay a manutfac- 
turing worker less than 
minimum wage is a fed- 
eral offense.” 


merce roundtable on the topic: 
“Looking Ahead with American 
Labor: What the European In- 
vestor Should Know.” 

Addressing this reknowned 
forum, made up of economists 
and businessmen who regularly 
meet to hear guest speakers, in- 
cluding many foreign heads of 
state, and question them on the 
issues of the day, Jackie was 
given an international forum 
from which to convey our posi- 
tions on trade and economic 
policies. His remarks were car- 
ried through the Reuters Inter- 
national News Agency and the 
International Herald Tribune 
throughout Europe. 

During this presentation, 
Weldon Mathis and John Cli- 
maco met independently with 
Hans Schappi of the Swiss 
Chemical and Energy Unions 
and again established a new 
working relationship with this 
important union in Switzerland. 
Later, the group toured a typi- 
cal Swiss factory in Zurich to 
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get a feel for workplace prac- 
tices, productivity standards in 
force and the like. 

Mathis and Climaco also met 
with Berna Beucher, Secretary 
of Information for the Federa- 
tion of Swiss Chemical and En- 
ergy Unions. 


ITALY 


In Italy, our top two Teamster 
leaders had several separate 
meetings with Italian labor rep- 
resentatives and U.S. Embassy 
officials in Rome. John Climaco, 
meanwhile, was speaking be- 
fore the Milan Chamber of 
Commerce and meeting with 
Sandro Antoniazzi, Secretary of 
Northern Italy CISL, another 
federation of Italian unions. 

During his visit, Jackie also 
found time to meet and talk 
with Monsignor John Patrick 
Carroll-Abbing of Boystown, 
just outside Rome, about his 
longtime commitment to this 
important charitable group. 

Weldon also met with Ama- 
deo Criscuolo of the CONFED- 
ERQUADAI, the largest labor 
federation in Italy, discussing 
labor problems. 


AUSTRIA 


In Vienna, the Teamsters 
were accorded a thorough brief- 


72 DAAC EH 
“The American labor 
movement won one of 
our greatest legislative 
victories when the mini- 
mum wage legislation 
was passed—about 50 
years ago. Back then, it 
was a sword in our 
hands; today, it’s a dag- 
ger in our backs. And 
that’s because today 
millions of our jobs are 
headed to countries 
where hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings 
work for subhuman 


pay.” 
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Legislative Trade Efforts Continue 


uring the seven-nation 
D visit, world leaders 
heard a lot about the 


passes the innovative solution 
to the import problem that the 
IBT has been recommending, by 


"Fair Trade Wage Act,” recently providing that any U.S. com- 


introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Tommy Robinson 
(D-Ark.), which the Teamsters 
see as one clear solution to- 
ward resolving our trade prob- 
lems. 

This legislation zeroes in on 
the unfair advantage U.S. com- 


pany making products for con- 
sumption in this country pay 
their workers at least U.S. mini- 
mum wage or forfeit their ac- 
cess to U.S. markets. 

The union will be enlisting 
all the resources at the IBT’s 
disposal to lead the fight in 


panies’ operations abroad enjoy Congress for Representative Ro- 


because of cheaper labor costs 
for foreign workers. It encom- 


ing by U.S. Embassy officials 
and met with several labor rep- 
resentatives, including Fritz 
Prechtel, President of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers As- 
sociation. 

They also spent an afternoon 
with Anton Benya, President of 
the Austrian Trade Union Fed- 
eration, who is also President 
of the Austrian Parliament. This 
important meeting for the IBT 
delegation was assisted by 
professional translators from 
the embassy and resulted in 
new lines of communication 
with this important federation, 
which is headed by another of 
Europe’s most important politi- 
cal leaders. 

President Benya and Jackie 
have both committed them- 
selves to a continuing exchange 
of communication and educa- 
tional resources and correspon- 
dence on international labor 
problems. The Teamster dele- 
gation reports that it was very 
impressed by both Benya and 
his staff and their great interest 
in the Teamsters. During their 
stay in Vienna, the delegation 
was also honored at a state 
dinner hosted by Ambassador 
Helene Von Damm-Guertler at 
her residence in Vienna, with 
officials from throughout Aus- 
tria in attendance. Joining the 


binson’s very important legisla- 
tive measure. 


group for discussions after din- 
ner were Alfred Stroer and 
Friedrich Verzetnitsch of the 
Confederation of Austrian 
Trade Unions. 


FRANCE 


In France, Presser also met 
with labor officials as well as 
some civic and government rep- 
resentatives to discuss the 
Teamsters’ joint economic/labor 
mission. Since France is in a 
political turmoil right now, re- 
volving around Mitterand's 
administration, the delegation 
did not wish to get too em- 
broiled in an already complex 
political situation. Jackie did, 
however, take the opportunity 
to make a labor address over 
French radio in Nice and to an- 
swer questions about the Team- 
sters in a radio interview. 


MOROCCO 


Here, as guests of King Has- 
san, the Teamster delegation 
was able to visit three Moroc- 
can cities in three days. In Ca- 
sablanca, Jackie met with Ben 
Seddick, who is the foremost la- 
bor leader in Africa. This 
meeting gave the IBT delega- 
tion an opportunity to learn a 
great deal about the labor situ- 
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ation in a Third World environ- 
ment and to establish formal 
ties with the number one labor 
union movement in Africa. 

He and Weldon report that 
they found Seddick to be an 
open, inquisitive and sincere 
leader, burdened with the in- 
credible working conditions 
faced by his people and high 
unemployment. The African 
leader indicated his strong de- 
sire to strengthen American ties 
and develop a good working re- 
lationship with the IBT through- 
out their mutual discussions. 

Seddick also provided the 
American leaders with copies of 
his labor agreements, constitu- 
tion and bylaws, to aid in the 
information process. 

Presser, during this stay, also 
had the opportunity to meet 
with David Amar, a Moroccan 
industrialist who employs some 
8,000 Moroccans in his phospho- 
rus mines and is a close friend 
of both King Hassan and Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

That evening, the IBT group 
was welcomed to Amar’'s home 
along with several of the King’s 
representatives. The discussion 
this evening was enlightening 
from the delegates’ perspective 
in that they reportedly learned 
a great deal about Third World 
politics and the plight of work- 
ers in North Africa. 

Following this, the group was 
off to Marrakesh, where they 
toured the agricultural and in- 
dustrial areas and saw through- 
out the city, firsthand, the de- 
plorable situation that exists 
with cheap labor, most of which 
depends on American multina- 
tionals. 

In Rabat, the Teamster dele- 
gation was taken to the palace 
complex in the heart of the cap- 
ital where the group met at 
length with Prime Minister 
Karim Lamrani, who so threw 
himself into an enthusiastic dis- 
cussion of the American trade 
union movement, as well as po- 
litical and economic policies, 
that he made the delegation 
late for subsequent appoint- 
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Above, Moroccan Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs Zahidi, and below, 
Morocco’s Prime Minister Lamrani 
at meetings with the Teamster dele- 
gation. 


ments with his fellow leaders, 
Economics Minister Zahidi and 
Minister of Labor Abbad. 

In their final meeting with 
Abbad, the delegation reports 
that again they were able to set 
in motion new direct lines of 
communication between these 
important North African labor 
officials and the Teamsters. 

The Teamster leaders, con- 
quering an ambitious and 
tightly scheduled visit, the im- 
pact of jet lag and strict time 
constraints imposed on them, 
certainly made the most of this 
all-too-brief two-week period, to 
forge new alliances and new 
ties with our allies and fellow 
unionists abroad. As New York 
Teamsters found out with the 
MCI fight a year or so back, 
such ties can often make the 
difference in today’s increas- 
ingly global conflicts over jobs, 
plant investments and corpo- 
rate profits. The Teamsters’ new 
activism and enthusiasm for be- 
coming increasingly aggressive 
in the international arena can 
only stand the union and its 
members in good stead, now 
and for the future. 


Other Outreach Efforts 


union ties with world trade 

union leaders, an official 
delegation led by Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser late in October em- 
barked on another fact-finding 
mission—this time a four-na- 
tion, 14-day goodwill mission to 
East Asia. 

Presser’s tour, which began 
October 22 in Tokyo, Japan, 
was scheduled to take the 
Teamster delegation through 
South Korea, Taiwan (the Re- 
public of China) and Hong 
Kong, with a primary objective 
the improvement of economic 
relations with these four major 
trading partners of the United 
States. 


ik an effort to further solidify 


The Teamster delegation was 
scheduled to confer with a num- 
ber of government officials, 
business and labor leaders dur- 
ing the visit. A highlight of the 
trip was the Teamster leaders’ 
official opening of the recently 
established Teamsters’ Asian 
Liaison Office in Taipei, Tai- 
wan. 

Accompanying the union's top 
leader on the trip abroad were 
IBT General Secretary-Treasurer 
Weldon Mathis, Vice President 
and Canadian Conference Di- 
rector Edward Lawson and IBT 
Governmental Affairs Director 
Paul Locigno. (A detailed report 
on this visit will be included in 
next month's issue of Interna- 
tional Teamster.) 
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he first program ever de- 

signed specifically to 

teach Teamster business 
agents and officers the funda- 
mentals they need to know 
about warehouse production 
standards was convened in 
mid-September by the Interna- 
tional Union's National Ware- 
house Division. 

Sessions were conducted in 
conjunction with the University 
of Wisconsin's School for Work- 
ers, with 25 Teamster represen- 
tatives from across the United 
States attending a week-long 
seminar on the University’s 
Madison, Wisconsin campus. 

The IBT’s Warehouse Division 
has been following closely the 
trend toward more rigorous pro- 
duction standards in this key 
Teamster industry, and late last 
summer, convened a two-day 


seminar during its National 
Warehouse Division Meeting at 
which serious continuing con- 
cerns were expressed by partic- 
ipants about the impact of such 
standards on workers on the 
job. Those discussions high- 
lighted the need for informative 
training sessions to address the 
question in-depth. 

Professor George Hagglund, 
director of the School for Work- 
ers, and Associate Professor 
Ken Mericle, convened the ses- 
sions, ably assisted by Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters Asso- 
ciate Director of Research Jenni- 
fer Minamoto. Also on hand 
was IBT Warehouse Division Di- 
rector C.W. “Bud” Smith who, 
after seeing a need for such 
programs, had set about devis- 
ing a well-rounded program 
and was actively involved in 


discussions with IBT partici- 
pants during the week. 

Despite the mass of technical 
data presented, participants sat 
in rapt attention for five days 
and three evenings learning the 
intricacies of how work stand- 
ards are developed and imple- 
mented. 

Production standards are not 
new to the workplace, partici- 
pants learned. They have been 
commonplace in manufacturing 
operations for repetitive-type 
jobs since the early 1900s. 

Only in the past 10 to 15 
years, however, have perform- 
ance standards been devised 
for non-repetitive jobs, such as 
for grocery warehouse selec- 
tions. This increase in work re- 
quirements has corresponded 
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with an alarming increase in 
the occurrence and duration of 
injuries in an industry already 
experiencing one of the highest 
workplace injury rates. 

Thus, a presentation by Dr. 
Arun Garg, Professor of Indus- 
trial Engineeering at the Uni- 
versity, concerning the physio- 
logical implications of 
production standards, resulted 
in an enthusiastic, intense dis- 
cussion among participants. 

Other subjects dealt with dur- 
ing the week included: 

1. An overview of work meas- 
urement techniques; 

2. Time study calculations; 

3. Measuring physical fatigue 
and establishing allowances; 

4. Job redesign and reducing 
physical stress; 

5. Wage and time-off incen- 
tives; 

6. Investigating production 
standard grievances; and 
lastly, 

7. Negotiating contract lan- 
guage on warehouse production 
standards. 

The program concluded with 
a presentation by attorney Scott 
Soldon of the firm of Goldberg, 
Previant and Uelmen, who has 


Below, Local 745 Secretary-Treas- 
urer Charles Haddock receives a 
Warehouse Seminar graduation 
certificate from Division Director 
Bud Smith (right). 


represented the union in a num- 


ber of arbitration cases involv- 
ing work measurement. 
Participating Teamsters 
hailed from all four American 
IBT conferences. They included: 


> From the Eastern Confer- 
ence: Jim Brennan, Local 169, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard 
Foley and Carl Gentile, Local 
170, Worcester, Mass.; Ed Con- 
way, Local 322, Richmond, Va.; 
Claude Gray, Local 391, Ker- 
nersville, N.C.; Charles Stans- 
burge, Local 570, Baltimore, 
Md., and Robert Sims, Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, Be- 
thesda, Md. 

> From the Central Confer- 
ence: Glenn Tarkowski, Local 
75, Green Bay, Wisc.; Ron 
Sharpe, Local 414, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Don Huemoeller, Local 
544, Minneapolis, Minn.; Bill 
Moore, Local 696, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Gailen Millard, Local 795, 
Wichita, Kansas, and Bobby 
Davidson, Local 955, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

> From the Southern Confer- 
ence: Larry Parker, Local 385, 
Orlando, Fla.; Charles Had- 
dock, Local 745, Dallas, Texas; 
Thomas Merritt, Local 767, Ar- 
lington, Tex.; Richard Nelson, 
Local 886, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Howard Reed, Local 968, 
Houston, Tex., and Nathaniel 
Jackson, Local 1196, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

> From the Western Confer- 
ence: Alan Kelso, Local 117, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Ron Teninty, Local 
315, Martinez, Calif.; Calvin 
Lindsey, Local 452, Denver, 
Colo.; Walter Petitt, Local 630, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Gary 
Barrows, Local 976, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Based on the obvious need for 
such programs, as evidenced 
by the number of applicants 
anxious to enroll in the course, 
and the success of the first sem- 
inar course, Warehouse Divi- 
sion Director Smith hopes to 
schedule similar sessions in the 
near future to provide any IBT 
officers seeking such expertise 
the skills they need to protect 
our members at plants in which 
such standards are operating. 


nother form of member 

A training takes place rou- 

tinely at Teamsters Local 
363, up in Great Neck, New 
York, which is one of a growing 
number of IBT locals which 
sponsors its own apprenticeship 
training programs. 

Recently, Local 363’s Appren- 
ticeship and Training Commit- 
tee hosted its fourth annual din- 
ner-dance in New York, using 
the occasion to laud the skills 
and talents being developed in 
its membership through this 
training course. 


Accolades from ECT 


Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters Administrator W. Fleming 
Campbell, representing Confer- 
ence Director and IBT Vice Pres- 
ident Joseph Trerotola, was on 
hand to congratulate the 67 1985 
graduates and members of their 
families, lauding their perse- 
verance before an audience 
that included a number of guest 
representatives of other con- 
struction trades and educators 
from both federal and state 
training programs. 


Part of a Growth Trend 


Campbell noted the tremen- 
dous growth of the Teamsters’ 
construction trades membership 
in recent years, expressing his 
pleasure that nearly 1,000 Local 
363 electricians are among the 
finest electrical journeymen in 
the country. “The commitment 
to continued education and 
training sponsored by Local 363 
is the basis for the high regard 
in which our electricians are 
held,” he stated. 

Local 363 is proud that its 
training program annually 
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At top, graduates of the Local 363 
four-year program for apprentices 
and trainees, New York Division; 
below, left, graduates of the same 
program, Long Island Division; be- 
low, right, graduates of the Ad- 
vanced High Voltage Splicing 
Course, and at right, the Eastern 
Conference’s Fleming Campbell 
(center) with members of the Joint 
Apprenticeship and Training Com- 
mittee. 


graduates between 90 and 100 
workers. Graduates of the Local 
363 program are members who 
have completed four years of 
education and apprenticeship, 
qualifying them as full journey- 
man electricians. 

At the dinner, certificates 
were also awarded to Teamster 
members who had completed 
special 90-hour courses in such 
fields as advanced control wir- 
ing, advanced high voltage 


splicing and advanced welding. 
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In lauding all these Team- 
sters, Campbell concluded, 
“Our congratulations go to all 
the graduates for successfully 
fulfilling the course require- 
ments, with a special note of 
praise to Local 363 President Joe 
Canizio, Vice President Pat Bel- 
lantoni and Training Director 
Tom Carlough for developing, 
in conjunction with the electri- 
cal contractors, a very fine edu- 
cational program.” 


Education takes many forms, 
as Teamsters know. One thing 
employers can depend on— 
when they hire a Teamster 
craftsperson, regardless of the 
field, they are getting the best 
equipped worker they can hire 
for the job. 

This union is committed to its 
members. Education is the first 
priority in keeping them in the 
forefront of the work force; it's 
an obligation and a responsibil- 
ity we treat seriously. 
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Local 11's Educational Program 


Sends Members to School along with Youngsters 


eamsters’ interest in edu- 
y cation is widespread, fil- 

tering down from the In- 
ternational Union's own in- 
house education and scholar- 
ship programs to those with 
which many of our affiliated lo- 
cal unions are involved. 

Teamsters Local 11 of Clifton, 
New Jersey, has implemented 
its own ingenious educational 
plan, aimed at helping its own 
members as well as the young- 
sters of members interested in 
acquiring a higher education. 

At Local 11's third annual Ed- 
ucational Awards Dinner, held 
in June, 1985, four Teamsters, 
all working full-time, received 
one-time-only $1,000 educa- 
tional grants. Local 11 Team- 
sters Lisa Hinkle, Charles Maz- 
zoli, Douglas Tirone and 
Richard Wolcott will each use 
their awards to complete their 
college studies. 

Local 11 officers note that the 
program evolved several years 
ago as a way to help Teamsters 
continue working toward their 
degrees even after they've 
joined the work force. 

In its first year, one member 
received such an award, then 
worth $750. The following year, 
1984, that stipend was in- 
creased to $1,000 and went to 
two student/workers. The one- 


time-only grant was structured 
to allow the working student/re- 
cipient to use it over as many 
semesters as he/she chooses or 
needs to complete his/her stud- 
ies, with all funds paid directly 
to the schools to be applied to- 
ward tuition and fees. 

In 1985, the number of win- 
ners went to four. Next year, 
the value of each grant is ex- 
pected to be increased to $1,500 
in the continuing evolution of 
the program. 

In addition, five children of 
Teamsters Local 11 members, 
all of whom entered college this 
fall as freshmen, this year were 
awarded $4,000 scholarships at 
the awards dinner. These stu- 
dent recipients—Andreas Asch, 
Mario Cordaro, Christopher 
Murphy, Lisa Toleno and Sara 
Velez—will each receive $1,000 
each year for the next four 
years while attending the col- 
lege or university of their 
choice as a full-time student. 

These programs, as is a re- 
lated medical screening pro- 
gram for Teamster employees, 
are financed by a one cent per 
hour contribution to a special 
educational fund by participa- 
tory employers based on hours 
worked by each of their Team- 
ster employees. Thus far, Local 
1] President Robert Feeney re- 


ports, that has enabled the 
local's education fund over 
three years to award some 
$51,000 in grants to members or 
their dependents to help them 
pursue their educational goals. 
The unique program, by rec- 
ognizing the needs of the older 
student as well as the younger 
one, offers a welcome advance 
on the educational frontier. 
After all, who says we have 
to stop learning just because 
we enter the work force? Sev- 
eral generations of service vet- 
erans under the G.I. Bill have 
proved that willing, eager stu- 
dents of any age can accom- 
plish their career goals, given 
the opportunity to strive and 
succeed. Now Teamsters are 
proving likewise in New Jersey, 
and helping their youngsters at- 
tain a better life at the same 
time. Sounds like a winner! 


Pictured below are this year’s Local 
1] scholarship winners, including, 
seated from left, recipients: A. Asch, 
M. Cordaro, S. Velez, L. Toleno and 
C. Murphy. Standing from left are: 
Recipient L. Hinkle, Local 11 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer N. Arcuri, Recording 
Secretary J. Guagliardo, President 
Robert Feeney, Vice President B. 
Palmeri, Executive Board members 
L. Meulli and J. Brown, and C. Maz- 
zoli, another recipient. 
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Teamsters Look At Immigration 


eit 


egislation to reform the 
L, nation’s immigration laws 
was recently reintroduced 
| in the U.S. Congress, promising 
another in-depth look at the 
problem of how immigration af- 
fects the employment situation 
' in this country and what can be 
' done about the problem, while 
at the same time guaranteeing 
the freedom, liberty and justice 
we Americans hold so dear, 
and seeking solutions to the 
continuing unemployment prob- 
lems that face our nation. 


JOBS Are the Issue 


For the Teamsters, of course, 
pondering the immigration 
problem is but one more compo- 
nent of the complex situation 
that led the union to propose its 
“Buy American” program more 
than a year ago. We seek equi- 
table solutions here for the 
same reasons we support the 
idea of a “Fair Trade Wage Act” 
and other measures to force em- 
ployers to act responsibly. 
Teamster officers and mem- 
bers aren't bigoted or racist or 
prejudiced; they are concerned. 
With a finite number of jobs 
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and resources to go around, 
they believe American citizens, 
along with our naturalized citi- 
zens and resident legal aliens 
who sought admission to this 
couniry through legal channels, 
should be given first claim on 
what is today perhaps our most 
precious resource—JOBS. 

Neither do we seek retribu- 
tion against the hundreds of 
thousands (some estimates go 
as high as 12 million) of aliens, 
from many nations, who have 
entered this country illegally, in 
search of better tomorrows. In- 
stead, we support equitable 
provisions, such as are embod- 
ied in current legislative pro- 
posals, to help those illegal 
aliens already here obtain le- 
galized status, but believe that 
effective new steps must be 
taken to prevent further mass 
invasions from all points of the 
globe. 

While there are no truly accu- 
rate figures on the number of 
illegal aliens in the U.S. today 


\ And the Illegal Alien Situation 


i \ 


or on the number crosSing*our 


borders each year, testimeny at 
a recent Senate hearing on one 
immigration reform bill, S. 1200, 
gives some scope to the prob- 
lem. 

Appearing before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy 
late in June to give qualified 
Reagan Administration support 
to the program, Deputy Attorney 
General Lowell Jensen told the 
subcommittee on behalf of At- 
torney General Meese that, 
“The problems the legislation 
seeks to address have not di- 
minished and the status quo 
continues to be unacceptable.” 


A Viable Answer 


The employer sanctions 
called for in Simpson's bill re- 
main “a credible and effective 
tool” in dealing with illegal im- 
migration, which in 1983 re- 
sulted in the apprehension by 
the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (INS) of more than 
one million persons, Jensen 
said. “As long as the American 
job market remains open to 


them, illegal aliens will con- 
tinue to risk illegal entry, 
smuggling, fraudulent visas, 
and the possibility of apprehen- 
sion and deportation,” he 
added. 


Some in labor object to provi- 
sions of the Senate bill, specifi- 
cally those amendments delay- 
ing legalization and creating a 
temporary agricultural guest- 
worker program, fearing that 
several million workers in this 
country illegally could find 
themselves barred from legally 
obtaining new employment, but 
technically not prohibited from 
continuing their current employ- 
ment. “Thus, employers would 
be given virtually unchecked 
power over the terms and con- 


n September 29th, by a 
vote of 69-30, the Senate 
passed S. 1200, the Immi- 
gration Reform bill introduced 
by Senator Alan Simpson (R- 
Wyo.), chairman of the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy. 
If enacted, S. 1200 would: 


1) Impose civil/criminal pen- 
alties on employers who know- 
ingly hire illegal aliens, includ- 
ing an escalating system of 
fines for the first and each sub- 
sequent offense, mandating a 
court order to prevent an em- 
ployer from hiring illegal aliens 
for the second offense and the 
possibility of a jail term of up to 
six-months’ duration, for third 
and later offenses, especially 
for employers who have estab- 
lished a pattern of hiring illegal 
aliens. 


2) Require the GAO to moni- 
tor the implementation of em- 
ployer sanctions to ensure they 
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ditions of these workers’ em- 
ployment,” and workers could 
find themselves “locked into in- 
voluntary servitude,” one labor 
leader has said. 

Teamsters worry about the 
impact of legalization pro- 
grams, too, but fear the alterna- 
tive more—wave after wave of 
worker coming into this nation 
without the wherewithal to sur- 
vive. 


What of the workers strug- 
gling for slave wages in hot 
factories and warehouses and 
as migrants in countless farm- 
ers’ fields, always fearful that 
their employer, if angered, will 
call INS to rid himself of the 
problem and begin anew? Is 
that any kind of a life for a hu- 
man being? 

Industrial Trades Division Di- 


rector Joe Konowe, reporting to 
delegates at a recent national 
division meeting in Dearborn, 
Mich., recounted graphically 
just how pervasive the problem 
of illegal aliens has become— 
in New York's garment district, 
in industrial operations in 
Texas and elsewhere around 
the country. 

He told of organizing workers, 
getting them to sign cards and 
preparing for an election, only 
to have the employer, on elec- 
tion eve, call in INS officials, 
because he knew, but hadn't 
told the local, that many of his 
employees were illegals. “Half 
the unit flew out the door,” Ko- 
nowe noted, but that said noth- 
ing of the indignity, the shame, 
the humiliation and the fear 
that those workers underwent. 

The next day, the employer 
set up shop across the street, 
under a new name and with 
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many of the same old workers, 
all of whom had learned a pow- 
erful lesson about who really 
controlled their lives. 


Seeking Better Ways 


Is that situation right? Team- 
sters say “No,” and believe that 
something must be done to re- 
dress a law that permits such 
atrocities to reoccur day after 
day, to help all workers achieve 
a reasonable standard of living 
and the dignity which are their 
rights as humans. 


Diversity Enriches 


Considering the vast panoply 
of nationalities, cultures, lan- 
guages and traditions that has 
gone into the building of this 
America of ours, no one can 
deny that we have been incre- 
dibly enriched by the diversity 
of this melting pot. 


Nor do American citizens and 


aliens here legally want to turn 
their backs on the suffering of 
an Indochinese boat person, an 
Afghan refugee, a Cuban refu- 
gee, a Haitian sailing to Flori- 
da’s shores in a decrepit small 
boat or the thousands of Salva- 
dorans, Nicaraguans and Gua- 
temalans who daily seek our 
assistance in their efforts to es- 
cape sometimes horrible politi- 
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are not used to discriminate 
against minorities. 

3) Permit illegal aliens who 
resided in the United States 
prior to January 1, 1980 to apply 
for temporary resident status, 
and after three years as a tem- 
porary resident, allow them to 
apply for permanent resident 
status. 

4) Prohibit legalized aliens 
from participating in public as- 
sistance programs while hold- 
ing temporary resident status 
and during the first three years 
as a permanent resident. 

5) Reimburse state govern- 
ments for the cost of legaliza- 
tion programs; and 

6) Streamline and revamp the 
H2 Guest Worker Program. Sen- 
ator Wilson (R-Calif.) intro- 
duced an amendment expand- 
ing the H2 Guest Agricultural 
Worker Program, long a stick- 
ing point in immigration re- 
form. At first the Senate re- 
jected Wilson's amendment. 
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When it was reintroduced with 
slight modifications, however, 

the Senate reversed itself and 

passed the amendment. 

The new H2 Guest Worker 
Program would: Authorize grow- 
ers to apply for guest workers 
not more than 65 days in ad- 
vance, provide funding for en- 
forcement and monitoring of the 
H2 program, and give growers 
three years to phase out the use 
of illegal aliens. After the 
fourth year, the employer sanc- 
tions provisions of the act 
would be applicable to agricul- 
tural growers. To avoid penal- 
ties after the fourth year, grow- 
ers would have to apply for 
guest workers through pre- 
scribed legal channels. 

The measure also would es- 
tablish a seasonal worker pro- 
gram to supplement the H2 Pro- 
gram. The seasonal worker 
programs permit 350,000 work- 
ers to come into the U.S. for a 
nine-month period. 


cal or social conditions at 
home. 

It was out of Americans’ hu- 
manity that, in 1965, we ex- 
panded the quota system that 
for nearly half a century had 
preserved the overwhelmingly 
European character of the na- 
tion, extending the law to invite 
the largest wave of immigration 


ee 


Under this plan, the Attorney 
General would designate ten 
agricultural regions and deter- 
mine how many guest workers 
will be permitted into each re- 
gion. The program aims to en- 
sure that workers leave the U.S. 
after nine months by withhold- 
ing 20% of their salary until 
they return to their homeland. 

A House bill,’ H.R. 3080, is 
pending before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee and hearings 
are being held. House action on 
the bill is expected to be slow. 

As in the past, it will prob- 
ably prove difficult to reach a 
compromise between the House 
and Senate bills. 

Conflict is expected to re- 
volve around the issues of the 


*H2 programs, amnesty, em- 


ployer sanctions and the overall 
cost of the program. The IBT 
would like to see the Wilson 
Amendment watered down and 
the seasonal worker allowance 
dropped. 
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ILLEGAL ALIENS 


to hit our shores since the turn 
of the 20th century, this time 
with the newcomers arriving 
from the Third World, espe- 
cially Asia and Latin America. 


The Legal Entry System 


Of the 544,000 legal immi- 
grants who came to this country 
in fiscal year 1984, the largest 
numbers came from Mexico 
(57,000 or more than 10%), fol- 
lowed by the Philippines 
(42,000) and Viet Nam (37,000). 
Britain came in ninth, with only 
14,000. 

Under our current much 
amended patchwork system of 
handling immigration, still 
based on statutes originally 
adopted in 1952, there now is 
an annual ceiling of 270,000 set 
on immigrants, with a maxi- 
mum of 20,000 from any single 
country. 

Husbands, wives, parents 
and children of current U.S. citi- 
zens are exempted from these 
limits; last year 273,903 people 
took advantage of that provi- 
sion. 

Within the numerical ceil- 
ings, an elaborate system of 
“preferences” also gives priority 
to other relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens and people with “urgently” 
required skills. 

Congress’ 1980 passage of a 
Refugee Act allowed the admis- 
sion of as many as 70,000 addi- 
tional people annually who 
have a “well-founded fear of 
persecution” on account of race, 
religion, nationality, member- 
ship in a social group, or politi- 
cal opinion. (Last year, more 
than 60,000 refugees were ad- 
mitted to the U.S.) 

It's a generous system. 


Illegals Balloon Statistics 


But, in addition to the approx- 
imately half-million immigrants 
allowed to enter the U.S. le- 
gally each year, a substantial 
number arrive illegally. 

As we noted before, estimates 
vary widely. The Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service ap- 
prehended 1.3 million illegal 
immigrants last year, many of 
them more than once, estimat- 
ing that several times that 
many probably slipped through 
their nets. 

The Census Bureau, however, 
estimated the total of illegal 
immigrants in the U.S. at be- 
tween 3.5 million and 6 million 
in 1978. A National Academy of 
Sciences study issued in June 
1985 denounced INS data as 
“woetully inadequate,” putting 


its total of illegals at no more 
than two to four million, lump- 
ing into the total anyone from a 
German student who over- 
stayed a visa to the Haitian 
boat people. Other sources say 
there could be anywhere from 
six to 12 million, with one 
newspaper recently speculating 
that as many as four million il- 
legals could have entered last 
year alone. The shock is that 
we just don’t have a handle on 
the accurate statistics. 

As if the large number of 
newcomers wasn't amazing 
enough, considering that nearly 
two-thirds of all the immigra- 
tion in the world consists of 


people entering the U.S., imag- 
ine the enormity of the impact 
on the main cities of the half 
dozen or so American states to 
which most immigrants flock. 

While every large American 
city now has a sizable popula- 
tion of illegal immigrants, the 
change is especially evident in 
California, which today is home 
to 64% of the country’s Asians 
and 35% of its Hispanics. New 
York, Texas, Florida, Illinois 
and New Jersey are others with 
incredible immigrant popula- 
tions. Miami today is 64% His- 
panic, San Antonio 55%. Border 
states are most likely to have 
illegals crowding their towns 
and cities. 

Time magazine put it suc- 
cinctly in a recent piece on im- 
migration, when it noted, 
“There have long been China- 
towns in American cities, but 
now there is Little Havana in 
Miami, Koreatown in Los Ange- 
les, Little Saigon in Orange 
County, Calif., Little Odessa in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Monterey Park, 
Calif., was the first U.S. city to 
have a Chinese-born woman as 
mayor, and the five-member 
city council includes two His- 
panics and a Filipino American; 
Hialeah, Fla., has a Cuban- 
born mayor; Delaware, a 
Chinese-born Lieutenant Gover- 
nor.” 

These are things of which to 
be proud, for only in America, a 
nation of immigrants, can they 
happen. 

While no one wants to deny 
legal immigrants their rights, 
the problem of how to cope with 
the illegal aliens is an issue 
that causes immigration reform 
legislation to continually reap- 
pear Congress after Congress, 
awaiting enactment. 

Analyzing just the simplest 
questions of “how many immi- 
grants can the country absorb 
and at what rate? How much 
unskilled labor does a high- 
tech society need? Will illegals 
drain our economy or enrich it? 
Do newcomers gain their foot- 
hold at the expense of the poor 
and the black? Will advantages 
of diversity be outweighed by 
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the dangers of separatism and 
conflict created by so many 
from different races, languages 
and cultures?” shows us the en- 
ormity of the situation. 


Crisis Waiting to Explode 


While Teamsters don’t have 
the answers to these highly 
technical and very pragmatic 
problems, we can readily see 
that they are issues for which 
we need to find solutions. 

Rather than take on the entire 
complex immigration issue, 
Senator Simpson's legislation 
aims at attacking one facet of 
the problem—stemming the far 


greater tide of immigrants who 
come to the U.S. illegally. It is 
these workers, who sap Ameri- 
can jobs and often government 
and social services, that he 
seeks to prevent from establish- 
ing permanent residence in this 
country. “Illegal immigration 
endangers a fair and generous 
policy of legal immigration,” 
Simpson contends. 

Sending 3,000 U.S. border pa- 
trol agents to maintain our na- 
tional boundaries, without pro- 
viding them with the backup 
they need in the form of effec- 
tive laws is neither fair nor ef- 
fective. Beefing up INS patrol 
personnel and enhancing con- 


trol of our borders can be ac- 
complished, if these agents 
know that employers stateside 
will not be welcoming illegals 
back every time they can sneak 
into the country. 


Let's Take a First Step 


Fair, effective employer sanc- 
tions are one way of preventing 
that. 

Perhaps this session of Con- 
gress will be the one which 
finds bold solutions to the ille- 
gal immigrant problem. The 
Teamsters believe the Simpson 
bill may finally be a start in the 
right direction. 


Militant Even Before Its Win, 
Local 886 Brings Home Another Public Employee Victory 


hen you have a prob- 
Wi. Teamsters believe 

that sometimes the only 
thing that will work is to take 
your case to the top. 

That's exactly what Team- 
sters from Local 886, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. did, when they 
sought out and received a joint 
session with government offi- 
cials at the White House re- 
cently, in an effort to iron out a 
situation affecting 2,500 civilian 
employees at the Fort Sill Army 
Base who were justifiably con- 
cerned over a threatened job- 
loss that was resulting from the 
contracting-out of their work. 

Officials of the Fort Sill Army 
Base have failed to properly fol- 
low procedures laid out by the 
Department of the Army affect- 
ing contracting-out of civilian 
federal jobs at the base, was 
the clear verdict of Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army 
Valcris O. Ewell, who met with 
the Teamster delegation, along 
with Andrew H. Card, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President, 
and Michael W. Owen, Princi- 
pal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Army during a session in 
the White House Office of Politi- 
cal and Governmental Affairs. 

During a frank discussion 
concerning the fears of the 2,500 
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workers, a Fort Sill delegation 
of five workers explained to 
these top White House and De- 
partment of the Army officials 
that their facility has been a 
model of efficiency, for which 
awards have been granted. The 
group also cited examples of 
how the constant threat of con- 
tracting-out and job loss had 
had a demoralizing effect on 
the work force at Fort Sill. 

Charles Thompson, president 
of Teamsters Local 886, and 
members of the committee of 
rank-and-file Fort Sill employ- 
ees also noted that they were 
never consulted about prospec- 
tive changes, as Army regula- 
tions require. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Ewell responded emphatically, 
pledging, “I'll find out before 
the end of this week why some- 
one at Fort Sill is not talking to 
you,” and added, “If no one will 
listen, I'll come to Fort Sill my- 
self.” 

Charlie Thompson described 
the almost two-hour meeting as 
“significant” in the Local 886 
Public Employees Division's on- 
going efforts to save the jobs of 
the Fort Sill civilian workers. 

He predicted that the local, 
which currently is engaged in a 
run-off election contest with the 


National Federation of Federal 
Employees, would after the- 
October 17 balloting be in a 
much stronger position to help 
the Fort Sill workers. 

“We are going to win this 
fight,” said Thompson. “The 
failure of the do-nothing associ- 
ation that has represented Fort 
Sill workers for years will (soon) 
come to an end... . We will 
then come to terms with the 
Fort Sill Army Base officials, 
protecting our members’ liveli- 
hoods.” 

Attending the Washington 
session for Teamsters Local 886, 
in addition to Thompson, were 
Supply Clerk Marge Duncan, 
Wire Communication Cable 
Splicer Ken Fox; Electronic Inte- 
grated Systems Mechanic Carl 
Stein, and Welder Aubrey 
Parks. 

Representing the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
were Barry Feinstein, director of 
the IBT Public Employees Divi- 
sion and John Ring of the 
union's Governmental Affairs 
Department. 


Ed. Note: Local 886, at press time, 
had just been declared the winner 
of the run-off election, winning by 
a 591-to-515 margin the right to rep- 
resent Fort Sill civilian employees 
officially. 
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The 
Battle 
Is Joined 
As Teamsters 
Go 


eamsters, after waging a 
five-year “David versus 

Goliath” battle against 
trucking industry deregulation 
at the legislative and adminis- 
trative levels, now have an- 
other antagonist with which to 
contend. 

Late in September, within 
days after Teamsters’ oversight 
testimony on the impact of cur- 
rent deregulatory legislation in 
which they proclaimed the in- 
dustry already in shambles, 
Department of Transportation 
Secretary Elizabeth Dole an- 
nounced that the Reagan 
Administration plans to seek 
complete deregulation of the 
motor carrier industry and elim- 
ination of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The move, hinted at by Secre- 
tary Dole in hearings before Con- 
gress last year butnevercarried 
tofruition, again will bring the 
Teamsters tothe frontlinesin 
our waragainst deregulation. 

Since workers’ interests have 
been routinely ignored in the de- 
regulation controversy to date, 
it is likely that our members 
would be primary losers should 
such an event occur, to say 
nothing of the havoc that would 
result were the industry sud- 
denly to become regulation-free. 

Teamsters were quick to jump 
into the fray after hearing the 
DOT administrator deliver the 
new Reagan Administration po- 
sition before a Senate Commerce 
Committee subcommittee. 
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Teamsters Governmental Af- 
fairs Director Paul Locigno and 
Chief Economist Norman Wein- 
traub again appeared before 
the Senate Surface Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee on behalf of 
the union on September 27, ex- 
pressing the Teamsters’ con- 
tempt for the new Reagan 
Administration trucking dereg- 
ulation bill, terming it “mis- 
guided and ill-conceived” and 
pledging every resource of our 
union in the battle to defeat it. 

Teamsters Union representa- 
tives were joined by representa- 
tives of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., representing 
the nation’s largest trucking 
companies, in emphasizing that 
further trucking deregulation 
would cause hardship for em- 
ployees and companies and 
create unsafe operations. 

Thomas J. Donahue, president 
and chief executive officer of 
ATA even went so far as to say 
that further deregulation would 
stimulate price wars and accel- 
erate the growth of a few huge 
firms, among other things. He 
joined Teamster witnesses in 
proclaiming that the Topsy-like 
growth of unregulated, underfi- 
nanced small firms in recent 
years has resulted in an in- 
crease in unsafe operations on 
the highways. 

This came in direct opposi- 
tion to Transportation Secretary 
Elizabeth Dole’s testimony, in 
which she termed the potential 
legislation “a major part of the 


overall administration objective 
to remove inefficient regulatory 
restraints wherever they are 
found.” She expanded on her 
beliefs in an Op Editor piece in 
the Washington Times newspa- 
per on October 2, 1985 in which 


she criticized, ". . . absurdities, 
required by current law, (that) 
are part of the remaining eco- 
nomic regulation stifling the 
creativity and productivity of a 
$190 billion industry employing 
seven million Americans. 

“I have transmitted to Con- 
gress legislation to eliminate 
all remaining economic regula- 
tion of the trucking industry, 
because I believe the time is 
right to free the industry for 
growth and better services,” 
Dole added in that same piece. 

“It seems to me that the in- 
dustry today is in a no-man’'s 
land, halfway between the fa- 
miliarity and protection of a 
regulated environment and the 
excitement of a free market,” 
she added. 

“It simply does not make 
sense, in my opinion, to stay 
put. The reforms provided by 
the 1980 act composed a good 
first step toward complete de- 
regulation of the trucking in- 
dustry. Now is the time to take 
the final steps necessary to 
complete that process.” 

What are the steps Dole envi- 
sions? The DOT proposal would 
like to eliminate all remaining 
ICC regulation of trucking rates 
and entry into the trucking 
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business, would do away with 
antitrust immunity for collective 
rate-making and would elimi- 
nate tariff-publication require- 
ments, for starters. 

In their testimony, Locigno 
and other witnesses repeatedly 
attacked the DOT proposal, em- 
phasizing: “When we examine 
the results of the 1980 deregula- 
tion act, we can only see a field 
littered with hundreds of bank- 
rupt companies, over 80,000 un- 
employed Teamsters and un- 
safe and unscrupulous new 
carriers on our nation's high- 
ways. With this view, we can- 
not and never will support or 
endorse any further deregula- 
tion of this crucial industry.” 

Locigno noted also of Dole’s 
testimony: “Not one word was 
mentioned about the workers 
and their families.” Pointing out 
that the new proposal again 
contains no labor protective 
provisions, such as the Team- 
sters have sought repeatedly 
since the law was first imple- 
mented in 1980, Locigno empha- 
sized in answer to a question 
that, even with such protec- 
tions, the Teamsters could not 
in good conscience support 
such a radical proposal. 

The Teamster witnesses ac- 
cused the Department of Trans- 
portation of perpetuating “a 
hoax on the American public 
that everything is well within 
the trucking industry.” 

Instead, as workers actually 
grappling with the problem 
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day-to-day, they painted a pic- 
ture of an industry in chaos. 
“The Teamsters steadfastly hold 
that the 1980 Motor Carrier Act 
has devastated the most effi- 
cient transportation system in 
the world, caused needless loss 
of jobs and made industry 
bankruptcies commonplace. 

“However, most regrettably, it 
has caused needless highway 
deaths while simultaneously 
breaking the solemn promise to 
the American consumer of re- 
duced costs for retail goods. 
And tragically, it has not bene- 
fitted the owner-operators and/ 
or new entries.” 

They emphasized that the 
only real winners in today’s 
deregulated trucking environ- 
ment are the unscrupulous 
large shippers and insurance 
companies who “have caused 
one of the most scandalous, but 
legitimate thefts by increasing 
insurance rates upwards by 
200-600 percent.” 

“The losers,” Teamster wit- 
nesses emphasized, “are our 
members and Mr. and Mrs. 
America, whose jobs have been 
senselessly and needlessly 
traded like pawns on a chess 
board.” 

The losers also include “the 
American consumer who has 
not realized the gloriously 
touted results of trucking dereg- 
ulation at the retail level” and 
“the owner-operators who have 
not prospered and grown, but 
have instead fallen to economic 


hardships.” Another loser is 
“the trucking industry” which 
has seen a “proliferation of 
bankruptcies, decreased ton- 
nage, and shrinking ability to 
get loans for capital improve- 
ments, while simultaneously 
being squeezed by outrageous 
insurance rates and increased 
state and local taxes. The los- 
ers are the motoring public who 
have been exposed to unsafe 
vehicles and operators who 
have the economic incentive to 
violate highway laws.” 

The Teamsters concluded 
their testimony by referring to 
DOT's “appalling” record on 
safety and insurance issues. 
“We submit to you in all hon- 
esty and frankness that DOT's 
commitment to safety, com- 
pared to the long historic volun- 
tary commitment to safety by 
both this union and responsible 
trucking companies, is like a 
raindrop falling into the sea.” 

The Teamsters are preparing 
for a lengthy battle, both with 
Congress and the Reagan 
Administration. The debate will 
involve many factions, not the 
least of them among the pro 
and con forces within the Sen- 
ate itself. 

Marshalling the strength and 
the arguments to carry the day 
now has to become a key goal 
for the Teamsters Union, all its 
affiliates and each Teamster. 
The lives and livelihoods of 
more than 200,000 brothers and 
sisters depend on it! 
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hree major events high- 
4 lighted DRIVE's field ac- 
tivities in the months of 
September and October—the 
first a stewards’ rally for DRIVE 
attended by more than 125 Lo- 
cal 515 stewards in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; the second, a 
breakthrough at Teamsters Lo- 
cal 396 in Los Angeles, where 
DRIVE representatives are fi- 
nally getting interest in the na- 
tional DRIVE program going af- 
ter 15 years of trying; and the 
last, the kickoff of a new DRIVE 
program by Vice President Wal- 
ter Shea at Local 557 in Ballti- 
more, Md. 
In Tennessee, longtime DRIVE 


After a packed session at Local 515 
headquarters, troops left revitalized 
to search for new DRIVE members. 
They found fertile ground for sign- 
ups at Roadway Express and Smith 
Transfer, where a number of new 
participants agreed to sign on for 
the weekly DRIVE checkoff. DRIVE 
field representative Jim Reese 
showed how important DRIVE can 
be when he explained the Congres- 
sional Voting Record made avail- 
able through DRIVE to a Roadway 
worker. Thomas Haynes, a Local 
515 member and mechanic for 
Smith's Transport in Chattanooga, 


DRIVE’'S ON THE MOVE! 


enthusiast Bobby Logan hosted 
a mid-September shop stewards 
and general membership meet- 
ing at Local 515 to promote the 
national DRIVE weekly checkoff 
program. 

This local has long been a 
mainstay of the DRIVE pro- 
gram’s efforts, and in fact, 
claims the honor of being the 
oldest DRIVE chapter in the 
Teamsters; political activism is 
a must as far as these Team- 
sters are concerned. For that 
reason both the stewards and 
general membership sessions 
were attended by a number of 
DRIVE field representatives, in- 
cluding Jim Reese and Oscar 


Tenn., is a longtime friend of DRIVE | 


Director Wallace Clements, having 
worked with him some 30 years 
ago. Wallace finally got to Haynes, 
convincing him to sign a DRIVE au- 
thorization card, which he hands 
over here. 


Napoli and DRIVE staffer Randy 
Logan, all of them intent on 
keeping the DRIVE spirit high. 
Nearly all of the members ap- 
proached during the session 
and a subsequent swing 
through Local 515 country by 
DRIVE representatives signed 
for the $1.00 a week program, 
local officials report. Perhaps 
they were prompted by Local 
515 President Logan's remark 
that, “Anything that has ever 
been won or lost for unions has 
happened through politics!” 
The enthusiasm about DRIVE 
is contagious, as evidenced by 
Local 396’s recent invitation to 
DRIVE to spread the word there. 
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Local 396 Secretary-Treasurer 
and International Trustee Frank 
Matula recently held a UPS 
stewards meeting at his Los An- 
geles local, inviting DRIVE to 
make a presentation. 

IBT DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements reports that of the 
many items discussed on the 
agenda at that session, DRIVE 
participation emerged as a top 
priority. Stewards attending the 
meeting reportedly left very en- 
thusiastic in their response to 
the DRIVE program and eager 
to do their part to help. 

"This is a group we've been 
trying to interest in DRIVE for 
more than 15 years,” Clements 
adds. “This should be a BIG 
one if the people really get in- 
volved for us.” 

Teamsters Local 557 marked 
its own red letter day, with the 
mid-September kickoff of its 
new DRIVE program at a Satur- 
day morning stewards meeting 
at the local union hall. 

Guest speaker for the session 
was IBT Vice President Walter 
Shea, who emphasized the im- 
portance of DRIVE for these 
Maryland Teamsters. 

Also on hand to rally the 
troops were DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements and DRIVE 
Representatives Mike Mathis 
and Bill Wright, all of whom ex- 
pressed their eagerness to get 
into the field with these Team- 
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sters and begin rallying support 
for DRIVE. 

Political clout is the eventual 
goal of all our DRIVE efforts. 
Local 693 President Jon Lainhart 
reminded us of what DRIVE can 
accomplish by recently sending 
in a photo depicting a recent 
donation to Binghamton Mayor 
Juanita Crabb’s campaign 
fund—a $500 DRIVE check. 

Lainhart points out that 
Mayor Crabb, an up-and-com- 
ing young Republican leader, 
recently attended a Republican 
mayoral briefing at the White 
House where she had input on 
party politics. She’s also proved 
responsive to the needs and in- 
terests of her Binghamton, New 
York labor constituents, some- 
thing for which, through DRIVE, 
Lainhart was able to express 
Teamsters’ thanks. Brother 
Lainhart’s local began its active 
DRIVE program back in Janu- 
ary, 1985; we're sure now 


At left, Local 396’s recent emdorse- 
ment of DRIVE is a real victory for 
the IBT, which has been trying to 
interest this California local in the 
national program for years. 


Below, Local 557’s DRIVE kickoff be- 
gan with a stewards’ seminar at the 
Baltimore, Md. local, at which IBT 
Vice President Walter Shea urged 
member support of this important 
IBT program. 


Local 693 President Jon Lainhart 
presents Binghamton Mayor Juanita 
Crabb with a campaign donation— 
proof that Teamsters really do ap- 
preciate a fair hearing for labor's 
views. 


aes 
y " 


they're happy they did! Putting 
our bucks where our support is 
really is all that counts in poli- 
tics these days! 
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Because of the broad scope of the toy market, International Teamster will run additional 
“Buy American” holiday shopping tips next month. In the December issue, watch for tips 
on American-made bicycles and sporting goods. 


‘is the holiday season, 
and for children, espe- 
cially American chil- 

dren, that means toys. 

Last year, U.S. toy sales 
topped $12 billion and com- 
prised half the world toy mar- 
ket. Sixty (60) percent of U.S. 
toy sales occur during the 
Christmas/Hanukkah season. 

Like many other industries, 
U.S.-owned toy companies have 
moved their manufacturing 
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abroad and sales in America 
from these offshore operations 
make up about 50 percent of all 
toys sold in the U.S. 

By now, children have begun 
composing their lists in hopes 
of acquiring all the new popu- 
lar items. But many of the toys 
parents shop for include prod- 
ucts they remember from their 
own childhoods: Erector sets 
(Gabriel—71 years old); Monop- 
oly™ (Parker Brothers—51 years 


old); Slinky™ James Indus- 
tries—40 years old); Etch-A- 
Sketch™ (Ohio Arts—25 years 
old), and Silly Putty™ (Binney & 
Smith—25 years old). These 
products have entertained chil- 
dren for generations and have 
to this date survived the shift to 
overseas labor. 

Many other tried and true 
toys are still made in the U.S., 
but most U.S. toy companies 
produce both in the U.S. and 
abroad, so shoppers trying to 
“Buy American” must check the 
label of each toy. (For sugges- 
tions on specific products, some 
of them union-made, please see 
the accompanying list.) 

In the past, most toys reached 
popularity through fads which 
grew from unpredictable social 
forces. 

Today, as any parent knows, 
children’s television programs 
play the central role in defining 
kids’ tastes in toys. Toy manu- 
facturers and producers of ani- 
mated cartoons work together to 
build a market for their trendy, 
high-tech, high-priced products 
by introducing cartoons and 
toys simultaneously. This sea- 
son 20 “toy cartoons” fill the air- 
waves, up from 14 last holiday 
season. 

This and other sophisticated 
marketing techniques have ho- 
mogenized the culture of toys. 
The result is that many children 
will build their 1985 wish lists 
with a number of basic, media- 
marketed toys, among them: 
Masters of the Universe™ (Mat- 
tel), Pound Puppies™ (Tonka), 
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Some Suggestions for ‘Made in the U.S.A.’ Toys 


(This list is not all-inclusive, so please, read the package labels.) 


AGE 
GROUP TOY 
Toddlers Building Blocks 
& Creative Toys 
Play Dinette Set 
Playtime Driver™ 
Many Pre-School 
Toys 
45 Years Old Baby Dolls 
Crayon Sets 


Chutes & Ladders™ 
Educational Kits 
Lincoln Logs™ 
Playdough™ 


Rite-Hite™ Stove, 
Sink, Refrigerator 


Silly Putty™ 


Sweetheart 
Play Center™ 


Tea Sets 


Tinkertoys™ 

6-9 Years Old _Battery-Run 

Vehicles 
Battleship™ 
Checkers, 

Dominoes 
Cosmetics, 

Toiletries 
Etch-A-Sketch™ 


AGE 
COMPANY GROUP TOY COMPANY 
Little Tike 6-9 Years Old Junior Trivial Selchow & Righter* 
Pursuit™ 
Most Made in U.S. Steel Trucks ERTL and Nylint 
Child Guidance Viewmaster™ GAF 
Fisher-Price 
Johnson & Johnson 10 Years + Backgammon, Pressman Toy 
Playskool Chess Corporation” 
Collectable Dolls Madam Alexander* 
Horsman and Effenbee* 
Crayola Doll Houses Royal House of 
Milton Bradley Dolls" 
Avalon Industries* Erector Sets Gabriel 
Playskool Frisbee™ Wham-O 
Kenner* Monopoly™ Parker Brothers 
Nerf Products Parker Brothers 
Wolverine Toy Co.* Ripley's Believe Milton Bradley 
It or Not™ 
Binney & Smith > |. Selchow & Righter 
Welvogne fey oo All Ages Bikes Columbia 
Hutfty 
Ohio Arts and Murray 
Wolverine Toy Co." Ross 
Some Sears 
Child Guidance 


Pines of America” 


(See Other “Buy American” Bike Consumer Tips Next oo 


(Read labels for smaller U.S. companies, but do not buy 


Schwinn bikes. After the UAW won a strong first con- 


Milton Bradley 

Pressman 
Corporation* 

Tinkerbell 


tract for the workers at the Chicago Schwinn plant, the 
company began shipping work to non-union sites in 
Taiwan, Japan and Tennessee. The Chicago plant 
closed permanently this spring, and the Schwinn em- 


ployees have yet to receive their severance and vaca- 


Ohio Arts tion pay.) 


"Indicates, to the best of our knowledge, companies which have union labor. 


GoBots™ (Tonka), Rainbow 
Brite™ (Mattel), GI Joe™ (Has- 
bro-Bradley), and Cabbage 
Patch Dolls™ (Coleco). 

If, as a conscientious shopper 
trying to “Buy American,” you 
read the labels on these toys, 
the difference between make- 
believe and reality becomes ob- 
vious—none of these products 
is made in the U.S. Although 
produced with very inexpensive 
Third World labor and cheap 
plastic moldings, the toys pop- 
ularized by the media command 
ultra-high prices, and as al- 
ways, “batteries are not in- 
cluded.” 

Adult shoppers will be sur- 
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prised to discover that products 
which, during their childhood, 
symbolized the American way 
of life and continue to be popu- 
lar with children today are pro- 
duced overseas. The Barbie™ 
doll (Mattel), which has fol- 
lowed all the American fashion 
trends for the past 25 years, is 
produced in Hong Kong, as is 
GI Joe ™ (Hasbro-Bradley), 
whose package boasts that he 
is a “Real American Hero.” 

Of course, children do not un- 
derstand the importance of buy- 
ing American-made toys, and 
parents and grandparents do 
not want to see their children 
and grandchildren disappointed 


when they open their holiday 
packages. 

But this holiday season 
Teamster members and their 
families are urged to make a 
special effort to shop wisely, 
help preserve American jobs, 
and avoid the media-hyped toys 
your children will forget as 
soon as the batteries wear out 
or when the next new cartoon 
program comes along. 

We suggest you take this arti- 
cle along when shopping and 
use it to help purchase gifts for 
the children on your list from 
toy companies which manufac- 
ture quality products with 
American labor. 
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Do You Know 


About ‘Right-to-Know’ 


ver the next several 
Oo months, Teamster mem- 

bers will be reading and 
hearing a lot about a very im- 
portant new federal safety and 
health standard: The OSHA 
“Right-to-Know” Standard. 
What is the “Right-to-Know” 
and how does it affect Team- 
sters? 

The federal “Right-to-Know” 
Standard, also called the “Haz- 
ard Communication Standard,” 
requires many types of manu- 
facturing employers to uni- 
formly inform their employees 
about hazardous materials 
found in the workplace. The 
standard was finalized by 
OSHA in November, 1983. OSHA 
estimates that the federal 


Exercising Your 
Rights Under 
‘Right-to-Know’ 


f your state has a 
| “Right-to-Know” law in 
effect, you should exer- 
cise your right under the 
law to get information 
from the employer: 

1. Obtain a copy of the 
law from the government. 

2. Make sure that all 
members are being trained 
about the provisions of the 
law and about the hazards 
of the chemicals with 
which you work. 

3. Check to see if all 
containers are labeled 
with warnings and chemi- 
cal names. 

4. Request Material 
Safety Data Sheets 
(MSDSs) on all chemicals 
from the employer. 

5. Request a copy of the 
employer's written hazard 
communication program to 
see if it is comprehensive. 

6. Check to see if the 
written program is being 
implemented properly. 
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standard will affect more than 
300,000 manufacturing facilities 
nationwide and about 14 mil- 
lion employees. 

Although finalized in 1983, 
the new federal standard takes 
effect on November 25, 1985. On 
that day, OSHA is requiring 
manufacturers, distributors and 
importers of chemicals to as- 
sess the hazards of the chemi- 
cals they produce or import and 
share that information with em- 
ployers and companies which 
use their products. 

Then, on May 25, 1986, four 
other provisions of the standard 
go into effect which are of par- 
ticular importance to Teamster 
members employed in manufac- 
turing (Standard Industrial 
Codes 20-39). These provisions 
are: 

1. Manufacturing employers 
must obtain material safety 
data sheets (MSDSs) from chem- 
ical and hazardous material 
producers and make these 
sheets available to employees. 

2. Manufacturing employers 
must make sure that containers 
of hazardous materials in their 
workplaces are labeled with the 
identity of the material, appro- 
priate hazard warnings and the 
name and address of the chemi- 
cal manufacturer. 

3. Manufacturing employers 
must train and inform employ- 
ees in reading the labels and 
locating and interpreting 
MSDSs. Employees must also 
be trained by employers in 
ways to protect themselves. 

4. Manufacturing employers 
must establish a written hazard 
communication program which 
includes MSDSs, labels, train- 
ing and also a list of all haz- 
ardous chemicals at the job 
site. This written program is 
available to employees and 
their representatives upon re- 
quest. 

What these provisions mean 
for the Teamsters is that now 
members and their representa- 


EVERYONE'S 
LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


tives in manufacturing have im- 
portant new rights to informa- 
tion on the hazardous materials 
they handle and to training in 
the hazards of these materials 
and how to handle them safely. 

But, where does this leave 
Teamsters employed in non- 
manufacturing jobs (such as 
transportation, construction, 
service)? 

In certain states, Teamsters 
in non-manufacturing jobs need 
not despair because they may 
be protected under a state law 
or standard. (See sidebar.) 

Many states have chosen to 
give non-manufacturing work- 
ers information and training 
about hazardous chemicals de- 
spite the federal government's 
decision to deny non-manufac- 
turing workers these new 
rights. 

Because different states offer 
protections to different classifi- 
cations of employees, it is im- 
portant to check with your state 
to see if you are protected. (See 
sidebar.) 

State laws on “Right-to-Know” 
are currently in effect even 
though the federal government 
is thinking about covering all 
employees (manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing) under one 
federal standard. 

While the IBT Safety and 
Health Department continues to 
battle the government to see 
that all its members are pro- 
tected, every member and rep- 
resentative should use what- 
ever rights they currently have 
under the federal and state 
“Right-to-Know” to better ensure 
their safety and health on the 
job. 
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he Federal Hazard Communication Standard gives the 
“Right-to-Know” about hazardous materials to workers 
employed by the following industries listed by standard 


industrial classification (SIC): 


Food and kindred products 
(20) 

Tobacco manufacturers (21) 

Textile mill products (22) 

Apparel and other textile 
products (28) 

Lumber and wood products 
(24) 

Furniture and fixtures (25) 

Paper and allied products 
(26) 

Printing and publishing (27) 

Chemicals and allied 
products (28) 

Petroleum and coal 
products (29) 

Rubber and plastic 
products (30) 
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Leather and leather 
products (31) 

Stone, clay and glass 
products (32) 

Primary metal industries 
(33) 

Fabricated metal products 
(34) 

Machinery, except 
electrical (35) 

Electrical equipment and 
supplies (36) 

Transportation equipment 
(37) 

Instruments and related 
products (38) 

Miscellaneous 
manufacturing products 


(39) 


he IBT Safety and Health 

Department's push for ad- 

ditional safety and health 
protections for workers at haz- 
ardous waste sites made last 
spring before a Congressional 
subcommittee investigating the 
safety of hazardous waste work- 
ers has finally paid off: The 
Senate has just passed a bill 
which would give added protec- 
tions to hazardous waste work- 
ers. The House is considering a 
similar measure. 

The IBT Safety and Health 
Department began its drive for 
better safety and health condi- 
tions for hazardous waste work- 
ers knowing that the IBT repre- 
sents thousands of workers 
employed at many worksites 
handling hazardous wastes 
across the country. 

When a Congressional sub- 
committee held hearings on the 
issue last spring, IBT Safety 
and Health representatives and 
representatives from Local 270 
in New Orleans, Louisiana (rep- 
resenting hazardous waste 
workers) took their case before 
the committee. 

After several days of such 
powerful testimony, the commit- 
tee concluded that safety and 
health conditions at hazardous 
waste operations were “serious” 
and that OSHA was not doing 
its job. The committee called on 
OSHA to develop additional 
means to protect hazardous 
waste workers and beef up en- 
forcement of regulations al- 
ready on the books. 

While waiting for OSHA to re- 
spond, the IBT Safety and 
Health Department helped to 
draft language for the Super- 
fund bill which would require 
OSHA to establish safety and 
health standards to protect haz- 
ardous waste workers specifi- 
cally. With safety and health 
language in the Superfund bill 
before the House and through 
the Senate, soon Teamsters at 
hazardous waste operations 
may be truly protected. 
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Ryder Ordered to Recognize, 
Bargain with Teamsters Local 667 


eamsters Local 667 in 

Memphis, Tennessee, suc- 

cessfully prevented Ryder 
System, Inc. and two of its sub- 
sidiaries—Ryder Distribution 
System, Inc. and DPD, Inc.— 
from unlawfully contracting 
with Marine Engineers Benefi- 
cial Association, District 2-A 
(MEBA), while refusing to recog- 
nize and bargain with Local 
667. 

Following a lengthy trial, an 
NLRB administrative law judge 
ordered Ryder to cease refusing 
to hire or otherwise discriminat- 
ing against Local 667 members; 
discontinue its unlawful recog- 
nition and contract with MEBA, 
District 2-A; and stop encourag- 
ing employees to join District 2- 
A and discouraging them from 


Our 
Legal 
Counsel 


pays? : 


(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 
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becoming members of Local 
667. The NLRB also ordered Ry- 
der to hire 32 members of Local 
667 and to recognize and bar- 
gain with Local 667. 

This case arose when Diesel 
Recon, a contract carrier with 
which Local 667 maintained a 
longstanding bargaining rela- 
tionship, subcontracted its over- 
the-road operation to Ryder. 

Pursuant to the subcontract 
arrangement, Ryder System 
provided the trucks for the Die- 
sel Recon operation and Ryder 
Distribution System provided 
the manpower. DPD, Inc. holds 
the ICC authority under which 
the over-the-road work is per- 
formed. 

Under its subcontract with 
Diesel Recon, Ryder performed 
the same work and made deliv- 
eries to the same locations as 
had previously been done by 
the Local 667 drivers. 

Ryder imported drivers from 
Ohio and other areas, rather 
than employ the former Diesel 
Recon drivers who lived in 
Memphis. 

When the imported drivers ar- 
rived at Ryder's operation in 
Memphis, they were instructed 
to attend meetings held by 
MEBA, District 2-A, at which 
they were encouraged to sign 
authorization cards. These driv- 
ers were informed of negative 
consequences which would oc- 
cur if they joined the Team- 
sters. 

As part of its hiring proce- 
dure, Ryder conducted a voice 
stress analysis test of the job 
applicants. This test is essen- 
tially a lie detector test and uti- 
lizes equipment, including a 
computer, similar to that used 
in polygraph examinations. 

Ryder tried to use the results 


of the voice stress test as a de- 
fense to its discriminatory re- 
fusal to hire the Local 667 driv- 
ers, formerly employed by 
Diesel Recon. 

The NLRB’s law judge, how- 
ever, refused to rely on the 
stress test results because a re- 
view of the applications filed 
by the drivers, who were em- 
ployed by Ryder, indicated that 
their work records were as bad 
or worse than those of the Local 
667 drivers who were not hired. 

The law judge noted that, if 
not for Ryder’s unlawful refusal 
to hire the 32 Local 667 drivers, 
they would have constituted the 
majority of Ryder’s employee 
complement. As a result, Local 
667's majority status as the bar- 
gaining agent for Ryder's em- 
ployees is “presumed as a mat- 
ter of law.” 

Ryder was, therefore, ordered 
to withdraw recognition from 
District 2-A and void its contract 
with that union, and recognize 
and bargain with Local 667. The 
order, requiring Ryder to reem- 
ploy the 32 Local 667 members, 
should result in backpay 
amounting to more than $1.5 
million. 

This victory will be helpful in 
limiting the effect of “substand- 
ard agreements” on the stand- 
ards and job security of Team- 
ster members employed in the 
freight industry. 

The well analyzed NLRB opin- 
ion in this case identifies the 
“mode of operation” which has 
been used by Ryder and MEBA, 
District 2-A, at various locations 
throughout the United States. 

A copy of the law judge's de- 
cision can be obtained from 
lawyers in the International 
Union's Legal Department who 
handled this matter. 
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CHRISTOPHER CHIOSIE SHERI LYNN CHIOSIE 


DATE MISSING: 10/29/79 EYES: Brown DATE MISSING: 10/29/79 EYES: Brown 
FROM: Monroe, N.Y. HEIGHT: * FROM: Monroe, N.Y. HEIGHT: * 
DOB: 10/5/76 WEIGHT: * DOB: 2/9/79 WEIGHT: * 

HAIR: Brown HAIR: Brown 
* Abducted at age three years. * Abducted at age 8 months. 


Gene Chiosi is a Teamsters Local 522 member from Monroe, N.Y., who 
has sought brothers’ and sisters’ assistance in the hunt for his young- 
sters—now ages 6 and 9. They were involved in a parental abduction in 
October, 1979, and are believed to be residing with their mother, Cindy 
Chiosie (alias Schmidt), 31 (5’0”, 115 Ib., dark brown hair, blue eyes), 
and her companion, Kevin Colgan, 30 (5’8”, 145 Ib., brown hair, blue 
eyes). 


If you can identify these children or 
know the whereabouts of the adults 
with them, report all information you 
may have to: 


YOUR LOCAL FBI OFFICE, ay 
NEW YORK STATE POLICE *VIN COLGap 
MONROE, N.Y. 


or 
P.O. BOX 25 
NEW MILFORD, N.Y. 10959 


Provided as a public service by the INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


O, it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


—James Whitcomb Riley 


Autumn is a time for rejoicing as nature unfolds her majestic wonders resplendently for man to 
behold. In the midst of this happy season comes Thanksgiving Day, on October 14 in Canada this 
year and on November 28 in the United States. 


Teamster officers and staffers join in wishing each member the best and happiest moments both 
events have to offer. We hope that each of you can share with those dearest to you the pleasures 
such times bring. We in labor can truly be grateful for the many blessings that have accrued to us 
through a strong union movement. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


s the holidays approach, 
A along with the end of an- 

other year, it’s easy to 
become a little reflective about 
the state of the nation and of 
our union, viewing dispassion- 
ately what we have accom- 
plished in the past and hope to 
achieve in the future. 

Nineteen eighty-five has been 
a good year for the Teamsters. 
It's been a time of rejuvenation, 
of revitalization. This “sleeping 
giant” of ours, as some have 
called it, has come alive again 
with a verve and vigor that har- 
kens back to our earliest days of 
struggle and conflict, when 
workers were hungry and times 
were tough and a union often 
meant the difference between 
life and death, indigence and a 
chance at a better way of life. 

Sadly, there have been many 
losses this year in Teamster 
leadership, but that, too, has 
given us a chance to bring new 
people onto the Board, who 
share an exciting vision for the 
future and have ambitious 
goals for the IBT that they want 
and intend to see realized. 

Personally, it has been a year 
of tremendous growth for me. I, 
along with your General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Weldon Mathis, 
have come to know and love 
the members and the officers of 
this International Union over 
the past 12 months far better 
than I ever thought I could have 
in so short a period. 

I believe the union has bene- 
fitted, as well, as much from 
our visits with you, as from the 
education we've garnered as 
we've embarked on our “Buy 
North American” program na- 
tionally. Your officers have re- 
ceived an indoctrination on the 
serious trade questions facing 
this nation since late 1984 un- 
like any being offered at any 
university in the country. We've 


recognized the seriousness of 
the problem and the potential 
fate for our nation and our work 
force if it goes unresolved, 

and have determined to do 
something about remedying the 
problem. 

Toward that end, Weldon and 
I have traveled much in recent 
weeks. We've opened up all 
manners of new avenues to 
both the European and Asian 
labor communities; we now 
have strong and valuable allies 
for our struggle where before 
we had none. We've also estab- 
lished an Asian-Pacific Liaison 
Office to spread our message of 
unionism throughout the Asian 
nations, reaffiliated with ICEF 
and explored other avenues to 
make our presence seen, heard 
and felt throughout the labor 
community world-wide. 

We've established new depart- 
ments and new programs at 
headquarters; we've brought 
new people on staff. We are 
sweeping out the cobwebs and 
coming up with creative new 
ideas. 

All this is not meant to sound 
like boasting; it is meant to in- 
form you that things are chang- 
ing in the Teamsters, and the 
changes are going to benefit 
each and every one of you. 

Housing projects, a whole 
slew of retiree benefits, ex- 
panded organizing, effective 
government relations, a strong 
DRIVE political action program, 
a human services branch, an 
information center that re- 
sponds to affiliates’ needs— 
these are just a few of the addi- 
tions your dues dollars have 
helped to create. Those dollars 
are returning to you in service a 
hundred-fold now each month; 
we plan to make that a thou- 
sand-fold before we're done. 

We already have the best in- 
ternational union in the labor 
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movement today; together, 
we're going to create the 
strongest, most effective model 
of trade unionism in the years 
ahead that this country has 
ever seen. It can be done. I ask 
your help, assistance and guid- 
ance in that effort. 

For now, however, on behalf 
of Weldon, our entire General 
Executive Board and all Team- 
ster officers and staffers, let me 
take the opportunity to wish 
you and yours the best and 
happiest of holiday seasons. 

Whether it's Hanukkah you 
celebrate or Christmas, may 
they be your happiest ever. Our 
wish is that the New Year 
dawns bright and clear, and 
that on the horizon for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters lie our best and proudest 
days ever. God bless and enjoy 
the holidays! 
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ggemg Ollowing up on their very 
r successful European mis- 
¥ sion, Teamster leaders 
last month embarked on a two- 
week, four-nation goodwill mis- 
sion to a number of Asian capi- 
tals, intent on promoting the 
merits of a free and active trade 
union movement, espousing the 
cause of fair, not free, East/ 
West trade, and promoting bet- 
ter IBT relations with our broth- 
ers and sisters in the Asian la- 
bor movement. 

Making the journey to Japan, 
South Korea, the Republic of 
China on Taiwan and Hong 
Kong were Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Wel- 
don Mathis, and IBT Vice Presi- 
dent, Canadian Conference 


Director and Canadian Senator 
Edward Lawson. They were ac- 
companied by IBT Governmen- 
tal Affairs Director Paul Lo- 
cigno. 

The Teamster delegation had 
carefully preplanned their itin- 
erary with the assistance of the 
U.S. State Department, consult- 
ing frequently with Anthony 
Freeman, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary and Coordinator 
of International Labor Affairs, 
to ensure that they ably repre- 
sented the United States and 
Canada, as well as the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 


JAPAN 


Their ambitious schedule be- 
gan in Tokyo, Japan, on October 


22, where the Teamsters partici- 
pated in a briefing at the Amer- 
ican Embassy. Following this, 
they embarked on a hectic 
three-day round of formal visits 
with key Japanese union, busi- 
ness and government leaders. 

In a call on Churitsuroren, 
the Federation of Independent 
Unions of Japan, the Teamsters 
met with President Warashina 
and General Secretary Taguchi 
for a detailed exchange on pol- 
icy and outlook by these two 
major independent union 
groups. 

Following this, the group met 
with officers of Domei, the Japa- 
nese Conferation of Labor, 
meeting with General Secretary 
Tanaka and International Direc- 
tor Aihara, along with Ichiro 


Me a 


is Above, left and right, the Team- 


ster delegation meets with Tokyo 
Labor Minister Yamaguchi; be- 
low, Jackie delivers a major 
trade address before the Board of 
Governors of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan 
at the Tokyo American Club. 

On the facing page, the delega- 

| tion engaged in an intensive 

| round of talks with representa- 

| tives of major Japanese trade 
groups, including, from top 

| right, clockwise, representatives 
of Zenmin Rokyo, Sohyo, Churit- | 
suroren, President Shioji, Jido- 
shasoren, the Japanese Auto 
Workers Union, and officers of 

| Domei. 


| 
| 
| 
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Shioji, President of the Japa- 
nese Auto Workers Union and a 
Domei Vice President. This in- 
tensive and informative meet- 
ing of the minds on Japanese/ 
American/Canadian affairs was 
followed by a luncheon hosted 
by Domei in honor of the Team- 
ster delegation. 

The Teamsters also paid a 
call on Sohyo, the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Ja- 
pan, where President Kuro- 
kawa received the group. 

A constant refrain in all these 
talks was the Teamsters’ belief 
that American and Canadian 
unionists can play an important 
role in helping Japanese labor 
unions develop more effective 
methods of fighting for better 
wages and benefits from their 
employers. The Teamsters also 
strongly promoted the adoption 
of measures to help increase 
living standards within Japan, 
providing the wherewithal for 
increased domestic consump- 
tion of foreign goods, such as 
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those made in America and 
Canada, by Japanese workers. 

On their second evening in 
Japan,, U.S. Embassy Counsel- 
lor John Warnock, filling in for 
the Ambassador who was in the 
U.S. on business, hosted a VIP- 
packed private reception for the 
delegation at the home of the 
Ambassador. 

The group was also feted at a 
formal dinner hosted by the In- 
ternational Chemical and En- 
ergy Federation's Japan Affili- 
ates Federation, at which 
Jackie, Weldon and Ed had the 
chance to visit with a number 
of union leaders, opening chan- 
nels of communication that will 
serve us well in the interna- 
tional marketplace, especially 
as we pursue our “Buy Ameri- 
can” program and trade bills to 
their logical ends. 

Teamster leaders also had an 
informative session with Minis- 
ter of Labor Yamaguchi at the 
Labor Ministry of Japan, dis- 
cussing how East/West trade 
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and union relations can be bet- 
tered. 

At the Tokyo American Club 
on October 24, Jackie made one 
of the major speeches of his 
trip, an address on trade issues 
before the Board of Governors 
of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Japan. In his com- 
ments, which received wide- 
spread media attention in 
Toyko and other parts of Japan, 
Presser was blunt in asserting 
that international trade policies 
need to be changed if American 
industries are to survive. 

Presser, concluding the first 
leg of his four-nation goodwill 
mission, noted that the Team- 
sters have thrown their support 
behind the “Fair Wage Trade 
Bill,” legislation that would re- 
quire American multinationals 
to pay their foreign employees 
U.S. minimum wages. Presser 
told the American businessmen 
in Japan that such legislation is 
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necessary to prevent American 
industry from fleeing abroad in 
search of cheap labor. 

“American companies are on 
a global wage hunt...shutting 
down their U.S. factories, 
throwing their fellow Americans 
out of work, and increasing 
their profits by paying subhu- 
man wages overseas,” Jackie 
noted. 

He asserted that while the 
Teamsters oppose protection- 
ism, they do seek “fair trade,” 
rather than “free trade.” 

Jackie's speech, while draw- 
ing some strong rebuttal during 
an intensive question-and-an- 
swer session, provided a much- 
needed alternative view for 
these businessmen, whose live- 
lihoods are very much tied to 
maintaining the status-quo in 
U.S./JJIapanese trade relations 
with one of our leading trade 
partners. 

During the Tokyo leg of their 
trip, the Teamster delegation 
also took the opportunity to 
meet with Zenmin Rokyo, the 
Japanese private sector Trade 
Union Council. Here, they ex- 
changed views and insights 
with President Tateyama and 
General Secretary Yamada dur- 
ing an intensive afternoon ses- 
sion that spanned a range of 
issues. 

Also playing host to the 
Teamsters’ group during their 
Japan stay was Jidoshasoren, 
the Japanese Auto Workers 
Union. President Shioji, whose 
home local union represents the 
Nissan automobile company in 
Japan, feted the Teamsters at a 
gala dinner at which the dele- 
gation exchanged views with 
many of Japan's leading labor 
leaders and learned much 
about the differences in operat- 
ing practices and corporate pol- 
icies between Japanese and 
American/Canadian automobile 
manufacturers. With a “Buy 
American/Canadian” move un- 
derway at Teamsters’ head- 
quarters, finding out why the 
public perceives the Japanese 
car as a better product was 
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high on the list of Teamster ob- 
jectives. 

After an informative ex- 
change with Japan's autowork- 
ers, it became obvious that 
there are a number of differ- 
ences between Japanese and 
American workers in perspec- 
tive, motivations and job expec- 
tations that will have to be 
bridged, in any effort to estab- 
lish wage equity worldwide. 


SOUTH KOREA 


All too soon, it was off to 
South Korea, and the second 
leg of the trip, with the Team- 
ster delegation journeying first 
to Seoul, where they enjoyed a 
private meeting with U.S. Am- 
bassador Walker at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, sharing their ob- 
jectives and concerns, before 
launching into a challenging 
agenda. 

High on the itinerary list was 
a courtesy call on the National 
Assembly, where the Teamster 
leaders saw South Korean gov- 
ernment in action and learned 
how the political affairs of this 
nation differ from our own 
American and Canadian sys- 
tems, a perspective Canadian 
Conference Director Ed Lawson 
was uniquely qualified to com- 
ment on, in his capacity as a 
Canadian Senator and politicial 
leader. 

Here, the delegation was ac- 
corded the highest VIP honors 
during their stay. After an early 
morning breakfast briefing at 
the American Embassy, the 
group began another ambitious 
round of stops. Teamsters met 
early on with Minister of Labor 
Cho Chull-Kwon, discussing 
our particular concerns with 
this high ranking South Korean 
government official. 

They also met for an inten- 
sive and productive round of 
talks with Federation of Korean 
Trade Unions General Secretary 
Lee Yong-Joon, comparing labor 
policies and trade theories 
with this key trade union 
leader. The General Secretary, 
an influential figure in promot- 
ing stronger ties between the 


FKTU and the IBT, later hosted 
a luncheon for FKTU affiliates, 
at which the Teamster delega- 
tion learned much about the 
operation of Korean firms and 
gained new insights on why Ko- 
rean products are so success- 
fully undercutting our own. 

That same day, the delega- 
tion toured the Gold Star Elec- 
tronics Plant to learn personally 
about the differences in North 
American/East Asian operating 
practices. 

A highlight of this leg of the 
trip was an honor accorded 
very few Western visitors, even 
at the highest diplomatic eche- 
lons. The Teamster delegation, 
by special arrangement with 
the U.S. government, was al- 
lowed a private VIP tour of 
the Joint Security Area, the de- 
militarized zone between North 
and South Korea. 

It was a sobering experience 
for all involved as they visited 
the DMZ, met with the Ameri- 
can and South Korean troops 
manning the border around-the- 
clock, climbed into the ornate 
guard towers from which the 
troops stand watch, and walked 
up to the ramparts, dividing the 
two territories—free and Com- 
munist. The American delega- 
tion was even allowed, by spe- 
cial arrangement, into the North 
Korean treaty room, within 
Communist territory, in which 
peace pacts are worked out. 

Jackie and Weldon conceded 
that it was truly mind-boggling 
to realize that a thin wire and 
two streets, more narrow than 
most American two-lane high- 
ways, could separate so en- 
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In Korea, the Teamsters met 
with, from the top left, clock- 
wise: Korean Labor Minister Cho 
Chull-Kwon; visited with officers 
of the Federation of Korean 
Trade Unions (FKTU), and were 
hosted at a luncheon by FKTU 
General Secretary Lee Yong- 
Joon. They also toured the DMZ 
zone between North and South 
Korea, even venturing into the 
Treaty Room on the North Korean 
side of the border, and visited 
the Gold Star Electronics indus- 
trial plant. 
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tirely a nation bound together 
by geography. The foray pro- 
vided a sobering conclusion to 
the Korean trip, reminding the 
Teamster leaders of the value 
of a free labor movement in 
democratic countries and the 
ease with which any individu- 
al's rights can be wiped away, 
unless we work to retain them. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Next, it was off to Taiwan, 
the Republic of China, and the 
most vital leg of the Teamsters’ 
goodwill mission. 

Virtually from the moment the 
delegation disembarked at 
Chiang Kai-Shek International 
Airport to the day they left, 
some seven days later, they 
were kept busy with a dizzying 
round of high-level business 
and policy meetings. 

The delegation was wel- 
comed to Taiwan by Lu Kuo- 
hua, acting chairman of the 
Chinese Federation of Labor, 
who served as host and guide 
to the Teamsters during their 
visit to the Republic of China. 

First official event of the trip 
was a dinner hosted by the 
Chinese Federation of Labor, at 
which the group got to know 
leaders of this prestigious 
Chinese labor group. 


Clockwise, from top left: opening of 
the IBT Asian-Pacific Branch Office; 
the delegation’s meetings with Tai- 
wan Minister of Foreign Affairs H.E. 
Chu Fu-sung, Interior Minister H.E. 
Wu Po-hsiung, Vice Minister of For- 
eign Affairs H.E. Ding Mou-shih 
and Secretary General Mah Soo-lay 
of the Central Committee of the 
Kuomintang. General Cheng Wei- 
yuan welcomed Jackie and the del- 
egation to a reception in their 
honor. Below, they visited both 
China Shipbuilding and China 
Steel in the VACRs zone to learn 
about their operations. Senator Eu- 
gene Chien welcomed the delega- 
tion to Tamkang University, where 
Jackie addressed a student/faculty 
forum. The Teamsters’ Locigno met 
with Senator Wu Yung-hsiung, 
president of the Taiwan Telecom- 
munication Workers’ Union, and 
Jackie officially cut the ribbon 
opening the IBT Liaison Office, as- 
sisted by staffer Pamela Hsieh 
(Joanna Suen, the other secretary, 
stands at left in photo above). 
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The Teamsters quickly 
learned that we share many 
more interests with foreign la- 
bor leaders than one would first 
assume. Building on these simi- 
larities, Jackie and Weldon be- 
lieve, perhaps we can formu- 
late solutions to protect 
Americans while helping others 
of the world’s workers achieve 
gains as well. 

The Teamster group spent 
their first full day in Taiwan 
making a series of official busi- 
ness calls on key government 
dignitaries within the country. 


Their first visit came with H.E. 


Chu Fu-sung, Taiwan's Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who wel- 
comed the delegation warmly 
and shared with them some of 
the problems he foresees on the 
implementation of any changes 
in trade policies between these 
trading partners. As a gesture 
of goodwill, the Teamsters were 
provided with an official gov- 
ernment escort for the remain- 
der of their stay in the country. 

From there, the delegation 
visited the Chinese Federation 
of Labor headquarters to learn 
firsthand how Taiwan's unions 
work in concert to formulate 
their cohesive trade policies. 

Another highlight of the trip 
came that afternoon, following 
a luncheon hosted by the Hon- 
orable Eugene Chien, a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Yuan or 
governing body of the Taiwan 
government. Senator Chien 
welcomed the group to the 
Graduate Institute of American 
Studies at the Tamkang Univer- 
sity, where Jackie had agreed 
to speak to a student/faculty 
group, and with General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Mathis and Vice 
President Lawson, spent the 
afternoon participating in a 
round table seminar/question- 
and-answer session. 

The group was reportedly 
much impressed with the Team- 
ster leaders’ grasp of world af- 
fairs and their willingness to 
share their concerns so openly 
with others. 

Also high on the agenda was 
an in-depth and far-ranging 
meeting with H.E. Wu Po- 


hsiung, Minister of Interior for 
Taiwan, following which this 
Chinese leader hosted an im- 
pressive dinner for the visiting 
dignitaries, affording them the 
opportunity to meet with a num- 
ber of Taiwan's key government 
and business leaders, free of 
scheduling time constraints and 
the press of official business. 

The evening offered the 
Teamsters a unique opportunity 
to explore and gain a better un- 
derstanding of these East Asian 
leaders. 

During their Taiwan visit, the 
delegation also met with T.Y. 
Sheu, President of ICEF’s Tai- 
wan affiliate, the Taiwan Elec- 
tric Power Workers’ Union, 
again cementing a new alli- 
ance with allies gained through 
our revitalized ICEF ties. 
Taiwan's Tiring 

The Teamster group began 
the second full day of their Tai- 
wan leg of the journey with an- 
other early start—meeting at 
7:30 a.m. for a breakfast brief- 
ing at the American Institute in 
Taiwan, during which they par- 
ticipated in an informative and 
enlightening discussion of East/ 
West relations with Director 
Harry Thayer and other mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Then it was off to a reception 
hosted by General Cheng Wei- 
yuan, Chairman of the Voca- 
tional Assistance Commission 
for Retired Servicemen. General 
Cheng had invited a number of 
ranking political dignitaries to 
meet with the Teamster leaders 
informally at this session, 
which was attended by more 
than 1,000 people. Ranking dig- 
nitary at this event was Premier 
H.E. Yu Kuo-hwa, who was gen- 
erous with his time and in shar- 
ing his insights on the state of 
the Republic of China with the 
visiting North American digni- 
taries. The Teamster delegation 
also had the opportunity to ex- 
change views with H.E. Yen 
Chia-kan, former President of 
the Republic. 

Later that evening it was off 
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to yet another business gather- 
ing, a meeting with Chairman 
Liao of the Taipei Transporta- 
tion Workers’ Union. 

Other valuable labor liaison 
ties were forged during a din- 
ner meeting hosted by Wu 
Yung-hsiung, President of the 
Taiwan Telecommunications 
Workers’ Union, the following 
evening. Here, a number of 
Chinese labor leaders gathered 
to meet with the Teamster 
group and exchange views. 

Eager to learn about the lead- 
ing industries and industrial 
practices of each country they 
were visiting, the Teamsters 
next journeyed by plane to 
Kaohsiung, to explore opera- 
tions in the VACRs, or Export 
Processing Zones. 

Here, the Teamster leaders 
visited the China Steel Corpo- 
ration and the China Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, receiving in- 
depth overviews on each plant's 
operations, touring their facili- 
ties and meeting with workers 
and their union representatives 
to better acquaint themselves 
with how our industrial compet- 
itors function and gain a better 
understanding of the forces we 
face in our own efforts to keep 
these key North American in- 
dustries alive and competitive. 

Then it was back to Taipei 
and a meeting with the Honora- 
ble Mah Soo-lay, Secretary 
General of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Kuomintang and a 
ranking governmental digni- 
tary. Secretary Mah's insights 
truly added to the delegation’s 
understanding, not only of the 
governmental operations in Tai- 
wan, but also of the many influ- 
ences brought to bear as re- 
gards all trade questions. 


Official Ribbon-Cutting 


One of the real high points of 
the Teamster delegation’s entire 
trip came on Friday, November 
1, when these North American 
trade union leaders journeyed 
to the new IBT Asian-Pacific 
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Branch Office. There, with an 
official ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony, Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser officially 
opened the Teamsters’ Asian Li- 
aison Office, and flanked by 
Mathis and Lawson, outlined 
the goals for this new outreach 
program by the IBT. 

Jackie told the assembled 
dignitaries and guests that this 
new office will undertake a se- 
ries of educational activities, 
including a specialized lan- 
guage bank program, the estab- 
lishment of labor relations pro- 
grams, the publication of a 
number of educational publica- 
tions about our union in partic- 
ular and organized labor in 
general, and establishment of a 
visitors’ exchange program with 
all Asian unions. 

The Asian office, Presser pro- 
claimed, with five full-time 
multi-lingual employees on 
staff, will serve as the Team- 
sters’ branch headquarters in 
its continuing quest to develop 
new ties with trade union 
movements throughout Asia. 

Embarking on another round 
of official talks, the Teamsters 
also found time to call on H.E. 
Ding Mou-shih, Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for Taiwan, fol- 
lowed by a reception hosted by 
Vice Minister Ding. 

They also attended a lengthy 
fact-finding session with Presi- 
dent Sung Che-shiung, head of 
ICEF’s affiliate, the Taiwan Pe- 
troleum Workers’ Union. 

On the last official day of 
their visit to the Republic of 
China, the Teamster delega- 
tion, at the invitation of Gen- 
eral Cheng Wei-yuan, chairman 
of the Vocational Assistance 


Commission for Retired Service- 
men, attended a briefing on 
VACRs, Taiwan's export proc- 
essing zones, learning how Tai- 
wan subsidizes its key indus- 
tries, thereby making them 
extremely competitive in the 
world trading market when it 
comes to steel, ships and other 
major exports. 

The last official act on the 
group's busy itinerary was an 
official call on H.E. Lee Teng- 
hui, Vice President of Taiwan. 


A Gracious Thank-You 


To reciprocate for the hospi- 
tality and generous allotments 
of time accorded the delega- 
tion, the Teamsters hosted their 
own reception for ali their 
Chinese hosts on their final 
night in this country, again 
gaining the opportunity to meet 
with Chinese Federation of La- 
bor affiliates and many of those 
leaders with whom they had 
spent much time forging strong 
new ties during the week. 

Keynote speakers for this eve- 
ning were CFL President Chen 
Hsi-chi, who had returned from 
a trip that day just to be pres- 
ent at the party, and Chiu 
Ching-hwei, General Secre- 
tary of the Chinese Federation 
of Labor. Both expressed the 
CFL's admiration for the Team- 
sters. Also on hand was Lu 
Kuo-hua, acting chairman of 
the Federation and a longtime 
friend and supporter of the 
Teamsters Union. More than 400 
of Taiwan's leading labor, busi- 
ness and government leaders 
attended this farewell 
gathering. 


CFL President Chen Hsi-chi thanks the Teamsters for their interest and 


concern for Taiwan's workers. 
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HONG KONG 

The final leg of the Team- 
sters’ four-nation visit brought 
the delegation to Hong Kong, 
where the group maintained the 
same rapid pace in meeting 
with a number of labor leaders, 
among them Mr. Lee of Hong 
Kong's leading labor federation. 

During their visit to Hong 
Kong, the delegation also took 
the opportunity to venture into 
the downtown shopping district, 
so different from our American 
and Canadian shopping cen- 
ters, to see for themselves the 
kind of products offered domes- 
tically. 

“Look for the Union Label” 
was the slogan that came to 


mind as Jackie, Weldon and Ed 
walked the crowded alleys of 
the goods-lined streets, check- 
ing tags, comparing prices, 
evaluating quality, and trying 
to assess mentally how much a 
worker had made for producing 
a product and how much of his/ 
her income he’d have to spend 
to buy the same item. 

The Teamsters’ goodwill mis- 
sion did much to establish and 
expand ties to the Asian labor 
community made during pre- 
vious goodwill missions by rep- 
resentatives of our union. Using 
these new channels, we're 
going to have to work on ex- 
panding an understanding of 
East/West problems and work- 
ers’ concerns if we're to ever 
have a chance at the “fair” 
trade programs we in the Team- 
sters seek and the United States 
and Canada so desperately 
need. Keeping the lines of com- 
munication open among labor 
worldwide is an important first 
step. 
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Teamsters 
Pay Homage 
to 
Frank Matula; 
Deceased 
International 
Trustee 
Will Be Missed 


fficers and members of 
@) the International Brother- 

hood of Teamsters lost a 
longtime friend and staunch 
union leader on November 5, 
with the death of International 
Union Trustee Frank J. Matula, 
Jr. 

“We've lost a real veteran of 
this movement, a man who was 
there in the early days, as the 
Teamsters were growing and 
mobilizing, and has been there 
since to help us realize our 
goals. He was a true stalwart of 
the union movement....He will 
be missed by all of us,” said 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser of the loss. 

Matula, 80, died at his home 
in Palm Springs, Calif., after a 
long bout with cancer. Just 
weeks earlier, he had attended 
the October 14-16 quarterly 
Teamsters General Executive 
Board session, contributing ac- 
tively to the proceedings. 

The Teamster veteran, a Seat- 
tle, Washington native, had 
been an International Union of- 
ficer for more than 26 years, 
first joining the union's execu- 
tive body in August, 1959, as 
the successor to the late Paul D. 
Jones of Los Angeles. 

Matula was also secretary- 
treasurer of Teamsters Local 396 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and had 
served in that post for more 
than 40 years. 

This Teamster leader began 
his union career back in the 
1930s as a motorcycle rider, and 
later, as a delivery driver for 


United Parcel Service, before 
going to work for Teamsters Lo- 
cal 208 of Los Angeles as an 
organizer in 1941. In 1945 he 
first assumed the leadership 
post to which he was consist- 
ently reelected throughout the 
years until his death. 

Although all in the Team- 
sters’ hierarchy had known 
Brother Matula was ill in his 
last days, his death came, 
nonetheless, as a great shock to 
Board members and Teamsters 
in the field alike. 

Brother Matula, suffering 
from cancer himself, in his later 
days became an enthusiastic 
supporter of cancer research, 
personally making a sizable do- 
nation to the Department of 
Medicine at UCLA for the pur- 
pose of research into the causes 
and potential cures for this 
dreaded killer. 

His Los Angeles local had for 
years followed his low-key, but 
dedicated approach in its chari- 
table endeavors. Local 396 has, 
for example, for nearly 30 years 
been an active supporter of a 
number of area youth groups, 
preferring in most cases to keep 
its generosity low-key, unsung 
and anonymous. 

“This local has always fol- 
lowed an approach of maintain- 
ing a low profile, doing our job 
and keeping the members 
happy,” said Carl Lindeman, 
president of Local 396. “That 
was Frank’s approach to leader- 
ship, and it will be the policy 
we follow now that he’s gone.” 


VICE PRESIDENT 
THEODORE R. COZZA 


n November 21, Team- 
@) sters General President 

Jackie Presser completed 
the ranks of General Executive 
Board officers by announcing 
the appointment of two union 
veterans to Board posts—elevat- 
ing International Trustee T.R. 
“Teddy” Cozza to the post of 
Sixteenth International Vice 
President and naming Team- 
sters’ Safety and Health Direc- 
tor R.V. Durham as an Interna- 
tional Trustee of the 1.9 million 
member union. Just days earlier, 
Jackie had named Ben Leal to a 
Trustee's post as well. 

“I'm extremely pleased to an- 
nounce Teddy Cozza’‘s acces- 
sion to the 16th International 
Vice-Presidency,’ Presser said. 
“Teddy has been both witness 
to and participant in the growth 
and success of the Teamster 
movement. He possesses the 
experience of 48-years’ service 
to our cause and will help this 
union continue to meet the 
challenges that confront it.” 

Cozza, who had served as an 
International Trustee for seven 
years, began his Teamster ca- 
reer back in 1936 as a newspa- 
per driver for the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Sun Telegraph. He worked 
at that trade until 1943 when he 
served with the U.S. Army in 
Europe. After the war, Cozza re- 
turned to Teamsters Local 221 
which, in 1949, elected him its 
president. 

In 1956, Cozza joined the staff 
of Teamsters Joint Council 40, 
rising to become its trustee 
from 1962 to 1967. In 1974, Cozza 
was named a general organizer 
for the International Union, fol- 
lowed by his 1978 appointment 
as an International Trustee and 
subsequent election to that post 
by delegates to the 1981 Team- 
ster convention. 

As for R.V. Durham, Jackie 
said, in announcing his ap- 
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Teamsters Union Board Fills Its Roster; 


T. R. Cozza 


pointment, “R.V. Durham is 
uniquely qualified to serve this 
International Union as an Inter- 
national officer. He is a man of 
honor and integrity, and knows, 
perhaps better than most in this 
union, the needs, desires and 
interests of our diverse mem- 
bership today. We value his ex- 
pertise and his knowledge and 
believe he'll make an extremely 
valuable addition to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board.” 


INT'L TRUSTEE 
R. V. DURHAM 


Durham's appointment as an 
International Trustee came after 
a polling of the Teamsters’ Gen- 
eral Executive Board. He fills 
the vacancy created by Cozza's 
elevation to a union vice presi- 
dency. 

Durham is a 35-year Teamster 
veteran and has for 25 years 
been an officer of Greensboro, 
North Carolina Teamsters Local 
391. He has served as that lo- 
cal’s president since 1969; prior 
to that, he served as Local 391's 
secretary-treasurer from 1960 to 
1969. 


Durham, 54, began his career 


with the Teamsters as an over- 
the-road driver for Roadway Ex- 
press back in 1950, gaining ex- 
perience in a 10-year driving 
career that helped him appreci- 
ably, after he was asked, in Oc- 
tober, 1973, to establish and be- 
come the director of the then- 
just-created Teamsters’ Safety 
and Health Department. 

Over the years since, Durham 
has developed an admirable 
reputation within the safety 
field for his able administration 
of a growing department that 
today monitors our members’ 
health concerns in a wide 
range of fields—from trucking 
to nursing to public employ- 
ment. 

Durham's tenacity, integrity 
and honesty over the years 
have earned him such honor 
that he has become a widely- 
sought-after member of count- 
less investigatory and supervi- 
sory boards. Today, this Team- 
ster leader sits on the National 
Motor Carrier Advisory Commit- 
tee, the National Driver Regis- 
ter Committee and the National 
Hazardous Materials Transpor- 
tation Advisory Committee, to 


R. V. Durham 
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name just a few of his current 
assignments. 

Durham has also gained a 
wide range of expertise in re- 
lated fields, serving from 1969 
to 1973 as president of Team- 
sters Joint Council 9 of Char- 
lotte, N.C., before relinquishing 
that post to accept the Wash- 
ington safety and health direc- 
torship. 

He also has served since 1970 
as the chairman of the Carolina 
Supplemental Committee for 
each round of National Master 
Freight Talks. He currently also 
serves as chairman of the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment Safety and Health Com- 
mittee. 

He and his wife, Skeets, have 
two children. 

Durham joins Cozza on the 
Board with another recent addi- 
tion to its ranks, Local 856 Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Ben Leal, whose 
appointment to the Board as an 
International Trustee was an- 
nounced several days earlier. 


INT’L TRUSTEE 
BEN LEAL 


Leal’s appointment, an- 
nounced by Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser on 
November 13, fills the post left 
empty by longtime International 
Trustee Frank Matula’s death 
with a strong Teamster leader 
who has devoted his life to pro- 
tecting, defending and serving 
West Coast Teamsters. 

“Ben brings to this important 
leadership position the best 
qualities of commitment, re- 
sponsibility and integrity,” 
Presser said in announcing the 
General Executive Board's 
choice. “He is a hard-working, 
intelligent unionist who is to- 
tally dedicated to the Teamsters 
Union.” 

Leal, 60, has been a Teamster 
for nearly 40 years. He began 
his union career by joining 
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Ben Leal 


has lately received a 

number of reports that 
individuals and organiza- 
tions such as “The National 
Teamster (Inc.)” are soliciting 
paid advertising for unau- 
thorized, allegedly “Team- 
ster” publications. To sell 
their ads, these individuals 
are using the Teamster name 
and representing themselves 
to be connected with our 
union. 

Members’ employers are 
among the victims of these 
phony solicitations. The 
union also has been con- 
tacted by financial institu- 
tions, schools, hospitals and 
others who depend on Team- 
sters for deliveries. In some 
instances, these businesses 
have been persuaded to pur- 
chase advertisements by 
veiled threats of delivery 
stoppages. 

Your union has been work- 


TT: International Union 


Let's Stop Phony Publications 


Teamsters Local 117 of Seattle, 
Washington back in 1946. 

Following military service in 
World War II, Leal rejoined the 
Teamsters in 1950, soon moving 
to the San Francisco Bay Area, 
where he signed on as a full- 
time official with Teamsters Lo- 
cal 12. 

Four years later, he became 
president of Teamsters Local 
241 in San Francisco. 

In 1956, Leal went to work for 
Teamsters Local 856 of San 
Francisco, where he has re- 
mained and today serves as the 
local's chief executive officer, 
its secretary-treasurer. 

Leal serves as a trustee for 
both Teamsters Joint Council 7 
and the Western Conference of 
Teamsters Pension Trust. He 
also serves as chairman of the 
WCT Professional, Clerical and 
Public Sector Division. 


ing for nearly five years now 
to stop these activities 
through law enforcement 
channels and by maintaining 
files on those approached by 
these bogus solicitors. 

Members can help stop 
these activities by notifying 
their employers and other 
businesses, to every extent 
possible, that these solicita- 
tions are NOT ENDORSED OR 
CONDONED BY THIS UNION! 

The International Teamster 
is the only official publica- 
tion distributed nationally by 
this union, and it neither so- 
licits nor accepts any paid 
advertising. 

Please forward to the Inter- 
national Legal Department 
any information concerning 
solicitations by “The National 
Teamster (Inc.)” or any other 
publication or individual us- 
ing the Teamster name and 
urge your employers to do 
likewise. 


Our Highways Are Getting 


More Congested; 
We've Got to Make Them Safer 


a major concern of the 

Teamsters, and our anxi- 
ety about this issue is height- 
ened daily by the fact of dereg- 
ulation and its impact on the 
motor carrier industry, as evi- 
denced by Teamsters’ remarks 
at a recent Congressional hear- 
in 


TT: safety has long been 


g. 

“When the Motor Carrier 
Safety Act was passed in 1984, 
it appeared against a backdrop 
of what we believe are very se- 
rious safety problems in the in- 
dustry...these problems have 
hit an all-time high today,” IBT 
Safety and Health Director R.V. 
Durham told members of the 
Senate Commerce, Science and 
Transportation Committee, tes- 
tifying on behalf of the union 
on October 29 at oversight hear- 
ings on this legislation. Dur- 
ham was accompanied at the 
hearing by IBT Legislative De- 
partment Assistant Director Tim 
Scully. 

Durham, in calling for in- 
creased tightening of the 1984 
Teamster-supported regula- 
tions, noted that a number of 
sources today offer evidence of 
a still seriously troubled indus- 
try. 


‘The Big Picture’ 


The “big picture in truck 
safety regretfully...is not a 
pretty one,” Durham noted, 
adding that most “honest peo- 
ple in the industry would agree 
that the trends in the data are 
showing a decline in truck 
safety.” He suggested that steps 
must be taken to protect drivers 
and motorists before it’s too 
late. 

Durham cited a September 26- 
29, 1985 Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety (BMCS) roadside inspec- 
tion survey as one example of 
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what he was talking about. 

In this spot-check, statistics 
show, a record 41% of all vehi- 
cles were placed out-of-service 
for imminent hazards. 

“In concert with record num- 
bers of out-of-service vehicles, 
out-of-service drivers and re- 
cord fatalities, we are seeing 
skyrocketing insurance premi- 
ums, with increases of 200 to 
300 percent, which is making it 
difficult for carriers, even with 
good safety records, to obtain 
coverage,” Durham pointed out. 

“High insurance rates,” he 
added, “may lead to a rise in 
the number of unscrupulous 
carriers not carrying any insur- 
ance, particularly those carriers 
crossing Southern borders into 
the United States.” 


Mounting Evidence 


Durham pointed also to a 
California study based on testi- 
mony at a recent California 
PUCO proceeding in which Cal- 
ifornia State Regulatory Study 
Committee Chairman Daniel 
Baker wrote of, “the deteriora- 
tion of a once outstanding mo- 
tor carrier system that effi- 
ciently, safely and responsibly 
served the 25.5 million people 
of California....” 

Durham noted that the Cali- 
fornia data showed that “from 
1978-1982, there was a steady 
decline in truck-related acci- 
dents. There was an increase, 
however, in 1983 followed by a 
very significant increase in 
1984. The fatal and injury truck- 
related accidents during the six 
months of 1984 were 52.6% and 
20.22% higher than in the same 
period of 1983 (in that state). 

Durham recounted testimony 
given during the proceeding by 
California Highway Patrol 
Chief Kynaston, quoted in the 


report, in which Kynaston pro- 
nounced that there had been a 
marked effect on safety and 
that “things are happening in 
the industry after deregulation.” 

Kynaston stated for the record 
that drivers are driving longer 
hours and the fatigue factor is 
causing accidents. He also tes- 
tified that the drop in carrier 
revenues and ratecutting have 
resulted in carriers spending 
less on vehicle maintenance. 
Lack of maintenance has be- 
come critical with respect to 
highway safety, according to 
Kynaston. 

Durham pointed out that con- 
ditions are so bad in California 
that a California administrative 
law judge in his proposed deci- 
sion in this PUCO proceeding 
concluded that continued regu- 
lation is in the public interest. 

Durham emphasized before 
the Senate committee that those 
facts are not unique to Califor- 
nia, but exist nationwide. 

Warning that even a “prop- 
erly implemented Motor Carrier 
Safety Act may not be able to 
stop this decline in safety on 
our highways,” Durham none- 
theless urged stronger enforce- 
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ment of the Motor Carrier 
Safety Act of 1984, now on the 
books. 

He suggested that, to ensure 
effective implementation, Con- 
gress needs to monitor espe- 
cially minimum federal safety 
standards and safety fitness 
provisions, both of which Dur- 
ham alleged can be weakened, 
rather than strengthened, dur- 
ing DOT rulemaking and as a 


result of improper implementa- 


tion and/or lack of thorough- 
ness. 

The Teamster also empha- 
sized that our union feels an 
Act-ordered DOT health study 
should be a “true health study” 
rather than just a “safety” 
study, pointing out that when 
DOT initiated its study, it be- 
gan an accident study rather 
than the health study man- 
dated, ignoring long-suspected 
driver problems such as lung 
cancer, bladder cancer, hearing 
loss and vibration effects. Dur- 
ham said DOT could only be 
coaxed into expanding its scope 
after the Teamsters involved 
the National Institute on Occu- 
pational Safety and Health. 


Concrete Recommendations 


Durham suggested that to 
remedy current problems with 
implementation of the law by 
DOT, the Teamsters have six 
specific suggestions: 


> Strengthen the Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Regula- 
tions, as called for by the 1984 
Act; 

p> Establish a safety fitness 
program for all new motor car- 
rier entrants, including the 
17,000 carriers issued certifi- 
cates since 1980; 

p> Ensure that the law-man- 
dated DOT health study accu- 
rately reflects drivers’ health 
concerns and problems; 

> Consider transferring ju- 
risdiction over driver health 
from DOT to OSHA; 

p> Continue close Congres- 
sional oversight of the 1984 Act, 

p> And authorize a new 
study, preferably by the Gen- 
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eral Accounting Office, to eval- 
uate the relationship between 
deregulation and truck safety. 
The Teamsters emphasized 
that this study should analyze 
and break down all accident, 
motor carrier safety audit and 
recent roadside inspection data 
by new entrants and those car- 
riers granted expanded operat- 
ing authority since 1980 to de- 
termine the accurate per- 
centage of new or expanding 
carriers causing accidents or 
running unsafe equipment ver- 
sus pre-deregulation carriers. 


A Comprehensive Look 


The Teamsters also asked 
that such a survey analyze 
other factors, such as the aging 
of equipment, amounts spent on 
fleet maintenance and money 
spent on carrier safety pro- 
grams as a percentage of total 
revenues, both before and after 
deregulation of the industry. 


Convincing Congress 


Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the hearing came in the 
question-and-answer session 
between Durham, Committee 
Chairman Senator Robert Pack- 
wood and other panel mem- 
bers. 

"You do not believe that an 18 
percent increase in truck acci- 
dents is just a blip? You think 
this is a trend that has a defi- 
nite cause?” he asked the 
Teamster. 

In his response, Durham af- 
firmed our stance that safety IS 
being compromised today. 

"There are so many things 
that are taking place that any- 
one in the industry cannot just 
stick their head in the sand and 
say that it is not happening. 
We see there are some serious 
problems and believe that one 
way to separate the wheat from 
the chaff and really get to the 
root of the problem is to do an 
in-depth study,” he suggested. 

In another revealing ex- 
change, Packwood admitted 


that, although deregulation has 
been controversial, the Reagan 
Administration does not think 
Congress has gone far enough 
and “we are not going to turn 
the clock back.” He asked Dur- 
ham how laws implemented in 
1982 and 1984 can “compensate 
for any problems caused. 

“As with any law or regula- 
tion, if we do not have the 
proper implementation or en- 
forcement, the law or the regu- 
lation becomes meaningless,” 
Durham noted. 

He suggested that increased, 
widespread, more vigorous 
roadside inspections are “an 
excellent way to get at the unfit 
driver and the unfit piece of 
equipment,” as would be more 
stringent attention to determin- 
ing the fitness of a carrier be- 
fore he is given operating au- 
thority. 

“If a carrier is going to pres- 
ent himself to go out and do 
business and haul goods across 
the nation’s highways, then he 
should be determined to be a fit 
carrier and that should not just 
simply mean sending in a post- 
card or little questionnaire and 
saying, ‘yes, I have got a copy 
of the DOT regulations and I 
know what they say’,” the 
Teamster said. 


“ 


There's a Limit 


“Unfortunately, the problem 
that we see out there today is 
that there are so many drivers 
and carriers that are NOT cov- 
ered under a labor contract or 
that are under pressure from 
the shipper or from a broker to 
move that load 700 or 800 miles 
and be there the next morning 
for delivery. These are some of 
the problems that we would 
like to get into this type of 
study,” Durham emphasized. 

“I think we have to go beyond 
that, and once we do, we are 
going to start getting at the root 
of the problem,” he concluded. 

The Teamsters can and will 
keep battling against further 
deregulation of trucking and for 
high safety standards! 
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wurgcamsters celebrated a 
major milestone in their 

™= efforts to get a first-class 
housing operation for the el- 
derly and disabled under way 
around the country on Novem- 
ber 14. It came with the official 
unveiling of plans for one of the 
first of the Teamster-sponsored 
and federally approved com- 
plexes—a 24-unit housing proj- 
ect for the handicapped in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Teamsters Local 443 officers, 
proud as new parents of the 
project they are sponsoring, 
hosted the session to premiere 
for Teamsters, the community, 
area handicapped and civic of- 
ficials the just-authorized Con- 
necticut program, now that it 
has received federal funding 
approval from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

Teamsters Housing Division 
Director John Joyce was on 
hand for the unveiling of the ar- 
chitect’s renderings and plan 
designs to explain how the IBT 
program began in Ohio, tell 
participants how it will function 
as it evolves as a nationwide 
program, and discuss the par- 
ticulars of the New Haven com- 
plex. 

Joyce noted that the Team- 
sters hope to initiate three such 
projects each year around the 
country, following the complex 
and time-consuming adminis- 
trative process necessary to win 
governmental approval. 

The Teamsters’ housing ex- 
pert noted that although the 
union has had tremendous suc- 
cess in Dayton and other areas 
of Ohio with seven similar 
housing projects, taking the 
program national has posed 
new challenges. 

“We're still in a learning 
mode,” Joyce emphasized. 
“We've done all the research 


IBT Housing Director John Joyce explains the program’s objectives at the 
New Haven meeting. 


possible and consulted every- 
one with any expertise, but 
we'll definitely be learning as 
we go. Future programs will 
benefit greatly from the experi- 


ence we garner as we go along. 


The success of this New Haven 
project will bode well for future 
ones,” he emphasized. 

Joyce pointed out that the 
Connecticut project embodied 
many of the types of concerns 
the Teamsters have with these 
projects—that they physically 
cater to the needs of the target 
groups, with specially designed 
doorways, bathrooms, kitchen 
cabinets and parking areas; 
that they have complete facili- 
ties, such as large community 
rooms and specially designed 
recreational facilities; and most 
importantly, that they do not re- 
quire those being housed to al- 
ter their lives markedly. 

In the case of the New Haven 
handicapped, Joyce said one of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ core concepts was 
being strictly adhered to; that 


is, the union's belief that dis- 
abled parents with children de- 
sire to live in a family environ- 
ment and should be able to do 
so. 
Noting that many disabled, 
particularly those with severe 
disabilities, are forced to live 
apart from their families or 
“make do” with substandard 
housing minimally adapted to 
their needs, Joyce said the 
Teamsters’ complex will differ 
from previous government-spon- 
sored housing programs in that 
it “will keep families together.” 

The New Haven project pro- 
vides for tenants to live in spe- 
cially adapted one-, two- and 
three-bedroom, one-story apart- 
ments, uniquely equipped for 
tenants’ physical needs, but 
with patios and other amenities 
necessary to accommodate chil- 
dren. 

On hand to share their own 
personal insights on the needs 
of the disabled were a number 
of New Haven’s disabled citi- 
zens, invited by Local 443 Sec- 
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retary-Treasurer Vincent S. 
“Chickie” Pisano to participate 
and offer input. 

Arthur Pepine, whose father 
was a Teamster, expressed the 
group’s appreciation for the ini- 
tiative, and urged the Teamster 
leaders to involve the disabled 
actively in all construction 
phases. Pepine cited a common 
fear of the “cluster segregation 
of the handicapped,” and noted 
that such groups as his own 
"Coalition of Citizens with Dis- 
abilities” fight against segrega- 
tion of those with disabling 
handicaps from the main- 
stream. 

Rose Sorrentino, a commis- 


sioner on New Haven’s “Com- 
mission for the Handicapped,” 
expressed the conclusion, 
shared by a number of disabled 
individuals in the audience, 
that previous non-Teamster 
HUD programs had been fail- 
ures. She expressed the fervent 
hope that the new Teamster- 
sponsored project, people-ori- 
ented as it is, will be a com- 
plete success, a view echoed by 
“Commission for the Handi- 
capped” Chairperson Nick Per- 
relli in his remarks. 

New Haven Mayor Biagio 
“Ben” DiLieto pledged before 
the group “100 percent contin- 
ued support” to Pisano and the 


Below, participants listen attentively; Mayor DiLieto and Local 443 Secre- 


tary-Treasurer Pisano answer a reporter's question, and participants exam- 


ine the site plans with interest. 
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Teamster Housing Project of 
New Haven. Commending the 
Teamsters for their initiative, 
Mayor DiLieto noted that the 
New Haven project “augers well 
for the future of the handi- 
capped in New Haven, as well 
as in all other communities 
where such a program can get 
approved and under way.” 

Also offering input on the 
project were a representative of 
Connecticut Congressman 
Bruce A. Morrison, the project's 
architect, Joe Pappas, and attor- 
ney Doug Andrews. 


re on the 


The Teamsters some months 
ago received approval for the 
first housing project to be be- 
gun by the Teamsters nation- 
ally—a seven-story, 100-unit 
project for the elderly and 
handicapped in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, sponsored by Teamsters 
Local 372 of Detroit. Ground- 
breaking for that $4.5 million 
project is expected to get under- 
way shortly. 

Teamsters Local 579 in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, also has re- 
ceived funding authorization for 
a 50-unit complex: This $1.8 
million project will house el- 
derly and handicapped per- 
sons. 

The Teamster Retiree Housing 
Corporation has just begun can- 
vassing Teamster locals for 
other areas around the country 
where potential project sites 
could be located. 

Several sites will be selected 
in the next few months so that 
the papers can be readied for 
HUD submission and considera- 
tion in 1986. 

If your local might be inter- 
ested in beginning such a proj- 
ect, contact National Director 
John Joyce for more details. 
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ree he International Brother- 
Wis hood of Teamsters, utiliz- 


@= ing its own superior or- 
ganizers and those of our 
affiliates throughout the nation, 
continually proves that our rep- 
utation as the world's best or- 
ganizing and bargaining union 
is well-earned. 

Four separate election wins 
from around the country attest 
not only to the skills of our 
staff, but to the acknowledged 
strength and expertise of the 
Teamsters as representatives of 
workers. 

Teamsters Local 1111 of Hous- 
ton, Texas, staged twin wins in 
late summer, organizing a 550- 
person unit at the Bowen Tool 
Company and 120 people at the 
O&O Construction Company in 
back-to-back wins. 

Bowen employees had been 
represented by the International 
Association of Machinists, but 
decided by a 265-to-194 vote 
that the representation they 
wanted and needed could best 
be gained with the Teamsters. 

This Teamster local reports 
that its organizing team, includ- 
ing countless members of the 
local, as well as General Or- 
ganizer Lou Richards, had to 
stage a real, old-fashioned, 
hard-driving organizing cam- 
paign to achieve the victory, 
since in the Bowen campaign 
especially, there were several 
locations involved, spanning a 
large area. Each day during the 
campaign, 15 to 20 handbillers 
would hit the streets, distribut- 
ing materials, meeting with po- 
tential new members and get- 
ting the message across that 
the Teamsters Union really 
wanted these folks as new 
members. 

Local 886, fresh from its really 
sweet organizing victory at the 
Fort Sill Army Base, where it 
now represents 2,400 new 
Teamsters, has just staged an- 
other Teamster first in state his- 
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tory—the organizing of the Law- 
ton, Oklahoma police force. 

Perhaps it was the Fort Sill 
win, perhaps the Teamsters’ 
growing prestige among police 
ranks, but the choice obviously 
seemed a logical one to the 
Lawton officers who won recog- 
nition as the first police depart- 
ment within the state to recog- 
nize the union as its bargaining 
agent after a 59-51 vote for the 
Teamsters over the rival Frater- 
nal Order of Police early in Oc- 
tober. 

“We are unique in our field of 
representing people,” said Paul 
Plumlee, assistant business 
agent of Teamsters Local 886 
about the win. “We're in a posi- 
tion to do things they (other 
unions) don't know how to do.” 

This was obviously important 
to a group where officers have 
turned down three contract pro- 
posals this year already. The 
Teamsters have pledged to 
bring an experienced labor law- 
yer to negotiations as the offi- 
cers try to refine their shift rota- 
tion plan and win pay raises. 

The Teamster local notes 
that, in the wake of the Lawton 
victory, several other Oklahoma 
police departments also have 
contacted them about represen- 
tation, further buoying the 
union's already very aggressive 
efforts to organize public sector 
employees. 

With Teamster bargainers, of- 
ficers stand to fare better in ne- 
gotiations. An outside negotia- 
tor has “no jeopardy of losing 
his job,” Plumlee says. He notes 
that the Teamsters hope to be 
able to win for Lawton employ- 


Handbilling was an important part 
of the Bowen campaign strategy. 


ees better pay and conditions, 


among other things. 


“We pay them (officers) about 
half as much as they ought to 
earn,” he said. “Somewhere 
along the line, maybe we've got 
some priorities out of order.” 

Currently, of the 100 orga- 
nized law-enforcement agencies 
in the state, all except Lawton 
are represented by the FOP. 


mhe IBT’s Organizing De- 


partment recently added a 


new organizer to its field 
staff. In her first eight months 
with the International Union, 
Michele Molotsky has assisted 
local unions from New York to 
Florida and Indiana to Oregon. 
She has been involved in cam- 
paigns with employees working 
in hotels, hospitals, industrial 
plants, insurance companies 
and the public sector. 

Her most recent campaign 
was in upstate New York, 
where she successfully assisted 
Local 693 in organizing a group 
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ONE OF THE THINGS WE DO BEST! 


That could change, now that 
the Teamsters have staged their 
first win in this coveted bar- 
gaining territory and staked 
their claim. 

“One person can’t fix it, but 
maybe a hundred can. There’s 
‘always strength in numbers,” 
the Teamsters’ Plumlee be- 
lieves. “That's no secret.” 

The final campaign win 
comes in the East, with a major 
victory by Teamsters Local 863 
of Mountainside, New Jersey. 
This local was recently success- 
ful in organizing ISE Farms, for 
the first agricultural victory by 
the Teamsters or any other 
union within the state. 

ISE Farms workers in Broad- 
way, New Jersey, voted by a 25- 
13 margin in favor of the Team- 
sters in a late September ballot. 


ISE Farms, a self-contained 
egg processing operation, 
houses nearly 1.2 million chick- 
ens and is considered the na- 
tion’s largest egg marketer. 

Local 863 was compelled to 
resort to some unusual proce- 
dures to gain bargaining rights 
for the ISE Farms employees. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board refused to take jurisdic- 
tion over the case after classing 
the workers as agricultural em- 
ployees, which made them ex- 
empt from coverage under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Since there is no statewide 
agency comparable to the NLRB 
established within New Jersey 
to resolve issues involving agri- 
cultural employees, Local 863 
resorted to a section of the New 
Jersey state constitution which 


_ ORGANIZING DEPARTMENT'S NEW ORGANIZER 
7-LOCKS MANY MILES IN HER FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 


4 Michele Molotsky Assists Local 693 


in an Election Victory among 
Nurses in Sidney, New York 


expressly permits employees in 
the private sector to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

Local 863, aided by its legal 
counsel—Zazzali, Zazzali & 
Kroll—sought the intervention 
of the New Jersey courts to en- 
sure that these constitutional 
rights were enforced. 

The court agreed with Local 
863 and ordered the New Jersey 
State Board of Mediation to con- 
duct an election. Despite a vig- 
orous counter-offensive by ISE 
Farms, the local union's efforts 
were successful. 

Perseverance, hard work, a 
determination to find new paths 
when the old ways won't 
work—these are just a few of 
the reasons the Teamsters 
Union is growing again and 
flourishing. 


1 of registered nurses. Seeking 


stronger, more effective repre- 
sentation, the RNs at The Hos- 


1 pital in Sidney, New York, 
| voted by a 3-to-1 margin to 


| switch their affiliation from the 


| Nurses Association to the Team- 
; sters Union. 


Before coming to the Team- 
sters, Michele was a staff or- 


| ganizer for 9-to-5, the National 
4 Association of Working Women, 
| in Los Angeles. 


She has a degree in indus- 
trial and labor relations from 
Cornell University. While in 
college, she firmly established 
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her future goals by working 
with the campus employees’ 
service and maintenance 
union. 

When asked why she wanted 
to become an organizer, Mich- 
ele replied, “I grew up knowing 
that I wanted to help people im- 
prove their lives. I wanted to 
work for the Teamsters Union 
because they have the greatest 
commitment to organizing. We 
have the structure and re- 
sources to organize every type 
of worker in every kind of work- 
place, large or small, private or 
public sector.” 


Director of Organizing Vicki 
Saporta reports that Teamster 
affiliates and rank-and-file em- 
ployees have responded favora- 
bly to Michele's enthusiasm 
and dedication. “She puts her 
all into every situation, and is a 
very talented organizer.” 

Organizing in the ‘80s will 
continue to be an uphill battle, 
but with organizers like Mich- 
ele, along with veterans like 
Lou Richards, Jerry Schmidt and 
others, as part of the Teamster 
team, we will continue to suc- 
cessfully assist our affiliates in 
this important task. 


a bang-up year-end with 

DRIVE, as late November 
and early December member- 
ship solicitation results attest. 

Perhaps the best news of 1985 
came in mid-November with the 
announcement that DRIVE 
had—as October Federal Elec- 
tion Commission reports at- 
tested—just nosed out its clos- 
est political action committee 
competitor, the National Educa- 
tion Association, after a month- 
by-month, nip-and-tuck battle 
that had seen both groups 
vying for top fund-raiser hon- 
ors. 

The Teamsters claimed this 
honor for the very first time just 
a little more than a year after 
union leaders had proclaimed 
political activism one of the 
IBT’s top goals for the eighties! 

Teamsters’ DRIVE, Legislative 
and Governmental Affairs per- 
sonnel joined in offering a 
hearty thanks to the member- 
ship. After all, it was they who 
were instrumental in bringing 
this honor home, through their 
generous contributions to DRIVE 
and strong support of recently 
implemented weekly sign-up 
programs at United Parcel Serv- 
ice and among signatory car- 
riers to the National Master 
Freight Agreement. 

DRIVE’s mobilized now and 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents plans to keep it on the 
move until our impact is felt 
world-wide. 

Helping to keep those efforts 
going strong were a number of 
IBT affiliates which welcomed 
DRIVE representatives to their 
areas in recent weeks. 

Among these were Teamsters 
Local 24 and Local 348, both of 
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Akron, Ohio, Local 741 of Seat- 
tle, Washington, and Local 771 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Local 24 efforts are really get- 
ting into high gear. A stewards’ 
meeting was held at this enthu- 
siastic Akron, Ohio local on 
Saturday, October 5, at which 
participants were urged by 
DRIVE representatives to give 
their strong support to the IBT 
program. 

DRIVE Field Representatives 
Bill Wright and T. Tommy Cu- 
trer then were dispatched to the 
area, with the mission of work- 
ing on sign-ups among the 
membership covered by the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment for the DRIVE weekly 
checkoff program. 

Local 24 President John Moz- 
ena, Secretary-Treasurer John 


Grof, Vice President Walter 
Klayko and Business Agent 
Richard Breedlove, it's reported, 
are pushing Local 24 involve- 
ment so enthusiastically that a 
90% success rate was achieved 
at this Ohio local first time out 
of the batter's box. Now, that’s 
batting it out of the park! 
Teamsters at Local 348 in Ak- 
ron are equally enthused. 
DRIVE Field Representatives 
Wright and Cutrer made their 
presentation to these Teamsters 
while they were in town as 
well, and report that Secretary- 
Treasurer Dan Darrow and 
Business Agent Bob De- 
Stephano also proved extremely 
helpful in encouraging UPS 
members to sign for the DRIVE 
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program. Here, 95% of the mem- 
bers have now signed for the 
weekly checkoff program, add- 
ing much needed dollars to the 
IBT’s political coffers. 

At Local 741 in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, DRIVE Field Representa- 
tive Charles Murphy is just get- 
ting an effort off the ground 
among the membership. 

Local 741 Secretary-Treasurer 
Jeremiah (Jerry) Lavelle reports 
that a total of 640 weekly DRIVE 

‘cards were signed by the mem- 
bers after the first appeal was 
made. Clearly, our message is 
getting through! 

The East isn't being left out, 
either. At Local 771, DRIVE rep- 
resentatives have been working 
tirelessly for several months to 
get new members signed for the 
cause with periodic visits. 

Recently they visited Yellow 
Freight, where dock hands vol- 


‘s Irv Silbert 
al of the 
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Teamster Team 
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unteered readily for the cause 
after hearing about the pro- 
gram’s importance from DRIVE 
Representative Bill Wright and 
Local 771 President Kenneth 
Laukhuff. 

DRIVE’s moving onward and 
upward, and Teamsters will be 
the beneficiaries of increased 
political esteem. That new to- 
morrow is here, and the future 
grows brighter every day! 


wegcamsters’ clout can have 
| | many dimensions, as is 

" demonstrated by the re- 
cent election of Ohio Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Legislative 
Representative Irwin L. Silbert 
to chair the nine-member Ohio 
Consumers’ Counsel Governing 
Board. 

This body, to which members 
are appointed by Ohio's Attor- 
ney General, consists of nine 
members, representing labor, 
consumers and family farmers. 

It is charged with monitoring 
utility services within the state 
to guarantee: adequate utility 
services, reasonable prices for 
utility services, prevention of 
arbitrary termination of utility 
services, representation of the 


Above, DRIVE Representative Bill 
Wright addresses a group of Local 
348 Teamsters from UPS. Below, two 
Local 771 dock hands at Yellow 
Freight proudly flash their signed 
DRIVE checkoff cards; at left, cards 
abounded, after Yellow Freighters 
heard the presentation by Local 771 
officers. 


residential consumer in all pro- 
ceedings affecting the supply 
and cost of utility services, and 
assurance that the utility com- 
panies receive a fair and equi- 
table investment return. 

This position is just the latest 
of the assignments that Silbert, 
an attorney and former public 
servant, has tackled in his 
years as a legislative represent- 
ative for Ohio Teamsters. He 
currently serves also on the 
Joint Select Committee to Study 
Workers’ Compensation, the In- 
dustrial Commission's Employ- 
ees Assistance Program Private 
Sector Task Force, and the Gov- 
ernor's Labor-Management Tri- 
partite, among other posts, rep- 
resenting Teamsters’ interests. 
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hat great timing—just 

prior to his Christmas- 

season rush! Imagine 
the surprise of IBT DRIVE Rep- 
resentatives, as they were sign- 
ing new DRIVE members down 
at Local 728, to run across and 
gain assistance for their cause 
from none other than Santa 
Claus! 

Santa, in this case Local 728 
member Bobby Patrick, can be 
found during the year working 
as a mechanic for Pilot 
Freight’'s Atlanta terminal. But 
with his white beard and other 
natural endowments, around 
Christmas-time, there’s only 
one logical place for him to 
be—serving as the one, the 
only, Santa Claus. 

The Teamsters have been 
telling youngsters for several 
years now that Santa IS a 
Teamster; maybe now that 
they've seen this picture of 
Brother Patrick on the job and 
off, they'll believe us. 

As he prepared for his holi- 
day season rush, Santa took the 
time not only to sign his own 
DRIVE pledge card, but to urge 
Brother and Sister Teamsters at 
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the Georgia Pilot terminal to do 
the same. 

As DRIVE Field Representa- 
tive Jim Reese conducted a re- 
cent DRIVE solicitation among 
the Local 728 membership here, 
Santa followed alongside, help- 
ing Local 728 city stewards Jack 


Herrin and Bobby Clark, Ga- 
rage Steward Jerry Gosdin and 
Local 728 Recording Secretary 
John Honea collect signed mem- 
bership cards at Pilot. 

While the cab of a truck can't 
compare to the reins of an open 
sleigh, we're sure glad our very 
own Teamster Santa was here to 
help out because DRIVE surely 
collected a lot of new member- 
ship applications that day! 
Now, it’s Ho, Ho, Ho, and away. 
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Support Is Growing for the 
"Fair Trade Wage Act’ 


he Teamster-supported 
i “Fair Trade Wage Act,” 


introduced in Congress in 
September by Representative 
Tommy Robinson (D-Ark.), is 
gaining vital support on Capitol 
Hill. 


Support’s Growing 


In recent weeks, several con- 
gressmen—including the chair- 
men and influential members of 
key committees having jurisdic- 
tion over the bill—have signed 
on as co-sponsors of the legisla- 
tion. At this writing, those lend- 
ing their support to the Robin- 
son proposal include: Represen- 
tatives Charles Rangel (D-N.Y.), 
member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee; Parren 
Mitchell (D-Md.), chairman of 
the House Small Business Com- 
mittee; and Austin Murphy (D- 
Pa.), chairman of the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee's 
Subcommittee on Labor Stand- 
ards. 

Also endorsing the measure 
are Democratic Congressmen 
Charles Hayes and Gus Savage 
of Illinois, John Conyers of 
Michigan, and Matthew Marti- 
nez of California. 


An Effective Solution 


The proposed legislation, 
which seeks to address the very 
real problems posed by Ameri- 
ca's trade crisis, aims specifi- 
cally at halting the flow of jobs 
out of this country. Unlike other 
proposals—some 300 different 
trade bills are pending in Con- 
gress—the “Fair Trade Wage 
Act” doesn't recommend trade 
law reform, surcharges or other 
typical “protectionist” moves. 
Rather, in a unique way, it fo- 
cuses on the unfair advantage 
that U.S. companies with opera- 
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tions overseas enjoy because of 
lower expenses for cheaper for- 
eign labor. 

The Robinson proposal would 
require any such U.S. company 
to pay its employees at least 
U.S. minimum wage ($3.35 per 
hour) or forfeit access to the 
U.S. marketplace. Going one 
step further, the legislation 
would require U.S. companies 
that pay foreign workers mak- 
ing U.S.-destined products less 
than the prevailing wage to pay 
the difference into a public fund 
as an “earnings parity fee.” 

This provision seeks to re- 
move the incentive for compa- 
nies to abandon U.S. workers in 
favor of foreign labor. 


Protect Our Own! 


The proposal also creates a 
“Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Fund” for the earnings parity 
fees collected—monies that 
would be targeted for retraining 
and other assistance to U.S. 
workers whose jobs have been 
exported abroad. This provision 
is designed to compel U.S. job 
exporters to pay the costs of the 
damage and disruption they 
cause U.S. workers, their fami- 
lies and their communities. 

The plan also calls for an 
amendment of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to eliminate any for- 
eign tax credits for taxes paid 
overseas on profits from “sub- 
stitute facilities”—i.e., factories 
located abroad and used to 
manufacture for U.S. consump- 
tion the same goods once pro- 
duced by a now closed or cur- 
tailed U.S. facility. 

The IBT believes strongly in 
what this legislation seeks to 
accomplish and holds high 
hopes for its success. 


On the other hand, Teamsters 
realize it would be both naive 
and unrealistic to assume that 
passage of any trade legisla- 
tion will come quickly. The 
movement of any bill through 
Congress is ponderous at best; 
the progress of current trade 
proposals is further hampered 
by the present focus in Con- 
gress on tax reform measures 
and the budget deficit. And 
most legislative experts feel it 
is unlikely that any protection- 
ist trade legislation will, at this 
time, gain presidential ap- 
proval. 

Nonetheless, it is important to 
realize that a long, slow educa- 
tional process has begun, alert- 
ing members of Congress, 
Teamster members and the 
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FAIR TRADE LEGISLATION 


general public to the fact that 
something must be done to stop 
the steady erosion of U.S. in- 
dustrial jobs. Thanks to the 
leadership of General President 
Presser and the efforts of the 
IBT’s Legislative and Govern- 
mental Affairs Departments, 
concern over the loss of Ameri- 
can jobs which have been “ex- 
ported” overseas is growing 
steadily on Capitol Hill. 


Facts Help 


Congressman Robinson has 
been providing his colleagues 
with pertinent information on 
the “Fair Trade Wage Act,” 
working to stir up interest in, 
and support for, the proposal. 
Teamster lobbyists also have 
been contacting various mem- 
bers of Congress, urging their 
support for the Robinson bill. 


We Need to Mobilize 


Meanwhile, General Presi- 
dent Presser has seized the op- 
portunity to reach out to 
hundreds of labor and business 
leaders, encouraging them to 
join the IBT in publicly endors- 
ing the “Fair Trade Wage Act” 
and in calling for speedy 
Congressional hearings on the 
jobs-export problem. 

In personal letters to these in- 
fluential leaders of American 
industry and labor, Jackie em- 
phasized, “I know you're as 
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tired as Iam of watching the 
international trade debate ar- 
gued with a blind eye to what 
you and I are really facing. 
America’s Number One export 
today is JOBS—not steel, but 
jobs in the steel industry. Not 
textiles—but jobs in the textile 
industry. Not products—but the 
American industrial base which 
once manufactured those prod- 
ucts.” 

In the letters, General Presi- 
dent Presser outlined in detail 
the Robinson bill and provided 
eye-opening statistics about the 
decline of industrial jobs. 

Inviting the union presidents 
and business and community 
leaders to join in a “Fair Trade 
Wage Coalition” that will focus 
public attention on the issue, 
Jackie also urged each of them 
to put their organization's grass 
roots network and lobbying re- 
sources to work, alongside the 
IBT’s, to press for the enactment 
of the “Fair Trade Wage Act” in 
Congress. 

At present, the legislation 
has been referred to the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
and to the House Education and 
Labor Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Labor Standards. IBT 
lobbyists are now attempting to 
set up a hearing on the issue. 

Teamster members will be 
kept advised of the progress of 
the proposed legislation and 
the “Fair Trade Wage Coali- 
tion,” as each develops. 


Think ‘U.S. &n 
This Holig ¢ 
Workers’ Jobep 


ost Teamsters, in the 

midst of their holiday 

shopping, are out there 
among the crowds, mingling 
and pushing, grabbing for the 
only blue shirt left in Uncle 
Harry's size or seeking franti- 
cally the last, very last, “Care 
Bears” nightshirt for a daughter | 
who just has to have one—re- 
gardless of the price or any 
consideration for where the | 
item was made. Well, don't! 

The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters is pleading with 
you to join in its “Buy Ameri- ) 
can; Buy Canadian” program 
this year. All that's required of | 
you is that you take the extra 15 
or so seconds, on every item 
you purchase or consider pur- \ 
chasing, to look for the “Made 
in the U.S.A. (or Canada)” label 
and, hopefully, the union label 
as well. 

Teamsters believe you and 
your fellow consumers are our 
front-line defense in any battle 
against imports. No foreign- \ 
made goods, after all, can get 
into your home if everyone in 
the family is unwilling to pur- 
chase them, regardless of the 
convenience, or pricetag, or 
other alibis you use to justify | 
such a purchase. \ 

The United States Senate de- 
livered its own pre-holiday 
package to U.S. consumers, 
when it approved H.R. 1562, 
legislation that would set new 
limits on textile imports. 

That legislation, endorsed by 
a coalition of textile and labor 
groups who fear that the in- 
creasing penetration of the U.S. 
market by low-cost imports will 
devastate their industry and 
eliminate millions of domestic 
jobs, would establish tough re- 
strictions on clothing imports 
from Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong 
and a number of other Third 
World nations. 
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3. &nadian Made’ 
oliy Season— 
obepend on You! 


The comfortably wide margin 
for passage of the measure in 
the Senate left little doubt in 
the minds of most Hill observ- 


ers that resolving differences in 


the measure from a substan- 
tially more restrictive version of 
the legislation passed in Octo- 
ber by the House, could easily 
be worked out. 

The major obstacle, all con- 
cede, will be the likely veto of 
any final measure by President 
Reagan. Administration offi- 
cials have already fervently de- 
nounced textile import limits, 
leaving little doubt that all 
their forces will be marshalled 
to get the President to veto any 
such measure. 

Principal proponents of the 
legislation, Senators Strom 
Thurmond (R-S.C.) and Ermest 
F. Hollings (D-S.C.), believe, 
however, that a veto is not in- 
evitable. Pointing to a 1980 
campaign promise by Reagan 
not to allow unrestrained 
growth in textile imports, they 
argue that the President eventu- 
ally can be persuaded by the 
severe economic problems of 
the domestic textile industry to 
approve such a bill. 

“Tf these mills keep on clos- 
ing, I'm hoping that the Presi- 
dent will consider carefully 
what is happening in this coun- 
try,” Thurmond says. 

As the Senate-passed version 
of the legislation now stands, it 
would focus the bill’s deepest 
cuts in total textile imports on 
Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong—the three suppliers that 
each provide 10 percent or more 
of total U.S. textile imports. 

China and other major pro- 
ducers of imported goods such 
as Brazil, India, Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand would 
be exempted from the most se- 
vere restrictions, although they 
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would continue to face limits on 
future import growth. 

Two other important changes 
from the House bill approved 
earlier include an amendment 
offered by Senator Pete V. Do- 
menici (R-N.M.) aimed at limit- 
ing world copper production by 
requiring the Administration to 
begin negotiations with other 
copper-producing nations in 
pursuit of an agreement volun- 
tarily cutting production back to 
1982 levels, and another, of- 
fered by Senator Max Baucus 
(D-Mont.), providing for a study 
by the International Trade Com- 
mission of the effects of the low 
wage rates prevalent in the na- 
tions of the United States’ eco- 
nomic competitors. 


Absent effective trade poli- 
cies at home to protect indus- 
tries currently being devastated 
by imports, measures such as 
H.R. 1562 can do much—send- 
ing an emphatic message to our 
Asian counterparts and their 
leaders that Americans (and 
Canadians) are serious about 
this problem and want answers 
now. 

You can help right now, ab- 
sent any legislation at all, by 
shopping carefully this holiday 
season and making sure that 
all gifts that enter your home 
help a really great cause—that 
of the American or Canadian 
worker! 

“Buy North American!” 
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It’s the Holiday Season; 
If Your Gifts Include 
Sporting Goods 
or Bicycles, 


"Buy American’ 
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mports, hot on the heels of a 

number of U.S. industries, 

are preparing to overtake 
the U.S. sporting goods industry 
in many segments. Last year 
marked the greatest annual in- 
crease of imports in the sport- 
ing goods industry since 1976. 

As recently as 1980, the sport- 

ing goods industry thrived in 
the U.S., with domestically 
manufactured products claim- 
ing 73% of total U.S. sales. To- 
day, wholesalers and retailers 
import nearly half of all sport- 
ing goods Americans purchase. 


Biking in the U.S. 


In the 1984 Olympics, Mark 
Gorski, a U.S. cyclist, crossed 
the finish line first in the Match 
Sprint Event, peddling a U.S.- 
made bike. The Murray Ohio 


Manufacturing Company manu- 
factured the winning bike at a 
Tennessee plant, where the 
company assembles all of its 
bikes. 

Consumers need look no far- 
ther than their own backyards 
when purchasing a bike. Sev- 
eral reputable bike manufactur- 
ers utilize American labor (see 
box), and produce all types of 
bikes—from trikes to aluminum 
touring bikes. 

It should be noted that, to the 
best of our knowledge, all U.S. 
manufacturers use some foreign 
components on their products. 

Shoppers wishing to support 
the Teamsters should look for 
the Ross brand. Most of this 
company’s bikes are manufac- 
tured by Teamsters Local 773 
members in Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. But read the bike's la- 


| MAJOR U.S. 
‘BIKE MANUFACTURERS 


Company 
| Cannondale 


foak. Columbia 
- Huffy 
_ Murray 
_ Ross — 


Union 
Union 
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Type of Labor 


Non-union 


Non-union 
Union (IBT) 


‘Type of Bikes 


Aluminum framed 
touring, racing, 


mountain, and 
town and country 
bikes. 

All types 

All types 

All types 

All types 


bels before purchasing—some 
of these bikes, including the 20- 
inch dirt bikes, Models #290 
and #292, are made in Taiwan 
and Japan. 

Huffy, which produces all 
bikes with the Huffy name in 
the U.S., recently purchased the 
upscale Raleigh line, which the 
company produced entirely in 
Japan and Taiwan. A Huffy 
spokesperson said the company 
made the decision to “repatri- 
ate” by bringing some produc- 
tion stages of the Raleigh to the 
U.S 


A Seattle, Washington plant 
builds the bike's frame and as- 
sembles the final product. Huffy 
hopes to bring more stages of 
production back to the U.S. in 
time, the spokesperson said, 
and increase the number of em- 
ployees in the Washington 
plant from 50 to 200. 

Despite these achievements, 
imports are gaining on domesti- 
cally produced bikes, threaten- 
ing the once secure lead posi- 
tion the U.S. held. The U.S. has 
lost one-third of its domestic 
market share due to accelerated 
attempts by importers to domi- 
nate the U.S. market. Bike im- 
ports have nearly doubled in 
the past three years, reducing 
domestic producers’ percentage 
of the U.S. market from 76% in 
1982 to 55% today. 

Taiwan presently captures 
75% of the entire U.S. import 
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market, but does not recipro- 
cate the same opportunity to ex- 
port to the U.S. When bikes 
come to the U.S. from Taiwan, 
Customs charges a meager 
5.5% to 11% duty, but in the re- 
verse, a U.S.-made bike sold in 
Taiwan carries a 35% tariff. 

To make matters worse, many 
U.S. bike manufacturers employ 
the labor forces of the very 
countries which have such un- 
fair trade practices, rather than 
the U.S. labor force. Domestic 
bike manufacturers continually 
move production overseas, fat- 
tening their wallets by employ- 
ing cheap labor while layoffs in 
the U.S. continue. 

Schwinn, one of the most rec- 
ognized U.S. names in the bik- 
ing industry, is an example. In 
1984, Japan and Taiwan manu- 
factured nearly 75% of the bikes 
designed and engineered by 
Schwinn. As a result, Schwinn 
closed its domestic plant in 
Chicago and left 1,300 Schwinn 
laborers, under UAW contract, 
without work. 


Leather Sport Ball Industry 


Other areas of the sporting 
goods industry virtually have 
no production in the U.S. The 
leather sport ball industry is an 
example. Though most of the 
balls sold in the U.S. carry U.S. 
company labels, approximately 
75% are made overseas. Haiti, 
Taiwan, Korea and Japan claim 
the major portion of the U.S. 
market. 

However, consumers currently 
in the market for a football soon 
discover it as difficult to find a 
pigskin NOT made in the U.S., 
as it is to find a soccer ball, 
baseball or basketball made in 
the U.S. For example, Wilson 
Sporting Good Co. manufac- 
tures all of its balls in Taiwan 
and Japan, except for the do- 
mestically produced football. 

Baseball, a sport which 
equally symbolizes America, is 
not in the same situation. 
Nearly all baseballs are made 
in Haiti. But the majority of all 
other baseball equipment, with 
the exception of mitts, is made 
in the U.S. Each major sporting 
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WHO DOMINATES SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING?* 


Archery 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Biking 
Camping 
Fishing 
Football 
Golf 

Ice Hockey 
Ice Skating 
Sail Boards 
Skiing 
Soccer 
Surfing 
Target Arms 
Tennis-Racket Sports 
Volleyball 


U.S. 

U.S., Japan 

Japan, South Korea, Taiwan 
U.S., Taiwan 

U.S., Taiwan, Japan 
Taiwan, Korea, Japan 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

Austria, Germany, Canada 
U.S.., Italy, Austria 

Europe 

Japan, Taiwan, Europe 
U.S. 


U.S. 
Taiwan, Korea, Japan, U.S. 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan 


* Information from the Sporting Goods Manufacturers of America. 


good company (Wilson, Spald- 
ing, Rawlings) produces models 
in the U.S. (usually the “profes- 
sional” models), so shop around 
and read labels. 

U.S. companies manufacture 
virtually all bats in the U.S. 

If in search of protective head 
gear, Teamster consumers can 
support their fellow unionists by 
purchasing MacGregor baseball 
helmets manufactured in New 
Jersey by Local 97 members. 

The same local union in New 
Jersey produces MacGregor’s 
top of the line leather basket- 
ball, the X-10-L, one of the few 
U.S. sporting goods with a sub- 
stantial export market. The per- 
fect companion to the Teamster- 
made X-10-L is the Gared bas- 
ketball backboard made by 
Teamsters from Local 618. 


Other Favorite Pastimes 


Local 618 members also pro- 
duce golfballs and clubs under 
the Gared name. 

Golf is another industry 
which is dominated by U.S. 
manufacturing, but always read 
labels to be certain. Mac- 
Gregor, Wilson, Lynx, Spalding 
and Ram all manufacture their 
clubs in the U.S. Most golf bags 
are made in the U.S., including 
Arnold Palmer brand, Ram and 


Wilson. Spalding manufactures 
its bags in Canada. 

Consumers can easily shop 
for U.S.-made golfballs also, 
because the major golf equip- 
ment companies manufacture 
them in the U.S., except Maxfli 
balls, made in Japan. 

The racket industry, like the 
leather sport ball industry, can 
mislead the consumer. A ple- 
thora of brands greet the racket 
shopper with U.S. names, but 
only about 15% are manufac- 
tured in the U.S. Shoppers 
should look for the “Head” 
brand (AMF Corporation), but 
be careful, some of their rackets 
are manufactured in Australia. 

Europe dominates the manu- 
facturing of ski equipment. But 
U.S.-made skis include the K2 
brand and Rossignols (U.S. and 
Canada). If you're looking for 
U.S.-made ski poles, look for 
the name “Derro.” 

For those of you who like to 
bowl, shopping for U.S.-made 
products is not difficult. The 
bowling ball industry is practi- 
cally import-free. 

If Teamsters, along with their 
families and friends, combine 
their consumer power, we can 
keep the U.S. sporting goods in- 
dustry in the ball game and off 
the side lines. 
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As the 


hat happens when the 
Wy creciest union on earth 

teams up with "The 
Greatest Show on Earth?” Thou- 
sands of Teamster members, 
families and friends are treated 
to a special performance of the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus! 

On November 8, nearly 16,000 
people packed The Coliseum in 
Richfield, Ohio, to celebrate 
what has become an Ohio tra- 
dition—the Annual Teamsters 
Night at the Circus. This year, 
the crowd celebrated the 10th 
anniversary of this great event, 
initiated a decade ago by 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser and annually 
sponsored by the Ohio Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Sports Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

Before the show, nearly 100 
guests attended a special party 
in the President's Loge, high 
above the arena floor, to cele- 
brate this Teamster milestone 
and acclaim the fact that so 
much charitable good for Ohio 
residents has come out of the 
Teamsters’ involvement with 
the circus over the past decade. 

Special guests of the Ohio 
Teamsters were welcomed by 
Presser and IBT Vice President 
Harold Friedman; they included 
International Vice Presidents Jo- 
seph Trerotola, Maurice Schurr 
and Walter Shea, who were 
there, along with Teamsters Lo- 
cal 745 Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles Haddock, to learn per- 
sonally about the successful 
Ohio Teamsters/Circus partner- 
ship, in the hope that the suc- 
cess of this program can be du- 
plicated elsewhere around the 
country. 

Then it was showtime, and in 
the center arena, amid the rig- 
gings and rings that form the 
stage for “The Greatest Show 
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Above, Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus Re- 
gional Marketing Director John 
Rogers (left) and Vice President 
of Marketing and Sales Mike 
Franks present Jackie Presser 
with a special plaque commemo- 
rating the tenth anniversary of 
Teamsters Night at the Circus! 


Special guests at the Tenth Anni- 
versary Celebration Circus in- 
cluded, from left: IBT Vice Presi- 
dents Walter Shea and Joseph 
Trerotola, Mrs. Anita Trerotola, 
Mrs. Jean Schurr, IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Maurice Schurr, Mrs. Macel 
Haddock and Teamsters Local 
745 Secretary-Treasurer Charles 
Haddock. 
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on Earth,” a special announce- 
ment read by the circus ring- 
master welcomed guests and 
gave special thanks to the 
Teamsters for their proud tradi- 
tion of service to members and 
the community. General Presi- 
dent Presser, acting as Honor- 
ary Ringmaster, signalled the 
start of the show and the excite- 
ment began. 
As always, the crowd was 
_ held spellbound by the specta- 
cle, daring, comedy and thrills 
_ of the circus. But the live per- 
| formance is only part of what 
makes Teamsters Night at the 
Circus so special. Over the 
years, this event has raised 
' more than $360,000 for more 
_ than 175 charitable organiza- 
tions throughout the state. 
Teamsters Night at the Circus 
is not only an evening of excit- 
ing family entertainment, but 
| another example of the great 
Teamster tradition of commu- 
nity service and caring. 
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Aid For Relief Efforts 


he Teamsters’ General Ex- 
f ecutive Board, touched by 


the plight of disaster vic- 
tims in both Puerto Rico and 
Mexico, recently voted twin 
$50,000 donations to be allo- 
cated to relief efforts in these 
nations. 

Announcing the contributions 
was Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, who noted 
that victims of both a mud slide 
disaster in Puerto Rico and the 
recent treacherous earthquake 
in Mexico had been hard-hit by 
nature’s devastation. 

“I'm extremely pleased that 
the IBT General Executive 
Board has reached out to the 
poor, unfortunate victims of this 
disaster,” Presser said. “I also 
want to especially acknowledge 
the extraordinary efforts our 
Teamster members in Puerto 
Rico made in both rescue and 
recovery work.” 

The Teamster donation to 
Puerto Rico came in conjunction 
with a telethon sponsored in 


mid-October by the United 

Union Committee for Puerto Ri- 

can Assistance. Presenting the 

union’s check on the telethon 
was Jose Cadiz, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamsters Local 901, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

Our union aided the Mexican 
earthquake rescue/recovery 
mission by sending its donation 
for these hard-hit fellow North 
Americans via Aeromexico Air- 
line officials, asking them to 
hand over our $50,000 contribu- 
tion to a Mexican labor move- 
ment relief group which had 
made it their mission to aid in 
the recovery effort. 

Teamsters are intensely con- 
cerned about all our brothers 
and sisters worldwide; these 
donations are but the latest evi- 
dences of our social concern for 
a world in which our fellow 
workers’ lives can be turned up- 
side down overnight by circum- 
stances beyond their control. 


Teamsters: We're People Help- 
ing People! 


sug he Teamsters’ National 
| Black Caucus Executive 
Board, meeting in New 
York City recently, formulated 
an impressive action agenda 
for 1986. 

During the October 23-24 ses- 
sion, the Black Caucus’s 16- 
member national policy com- 
mittee heard from Teamsters 
Union Vice Presidents Joseph 
Trerotola and John Cleveland, a 
former longtime chairman of 
the National Black Caucus. 

A special guest was New 
York City Mayor Edward Koch. 
They were also addressed by 
Manhattan Borough President 
Andrew Stein and United Parcel 
Service Vice President Art Hill. 

Among the business agenda 
items, policy committee mem- 
bers voted to expand the 
group's governing board by four 
members. Named to the posts 
were Larry Weldon, a business 
agent from Teamsters Local 741 
of Seattle; Betty Lampkin, Phila- 
delphia Local 513 trustee and 
administrator of the local’s pen- 
sion fund, health and welfare 
and vision care services; Ron- 
ald Bush, vice president of De- 
troit, Michigan Local 214, along 
with Local 730 Recording Secre- 
tary Eula Mae Cleveland as an 
at-large member. 

The meeting was co-spon- 
sored by New York Teamsters 
Joint Council 16 and New York 
Teamsters Local 272, whose 
secretary-treasurer, Eugene 
Bennett, was on hand through- 
out the week. 

The next major event this na- 
tional Teamsters’ body is plan- 
ning promises to be a big one. 
On January 13-15, the National 
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Black Caucus is hosting, in con- 
junction with Teamsters Local 
728, a national gathering in At- 
lanta, Georgia, at which both 
IBT General President Jackie 
Presser and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Weldon Mathis are 
slated to speak. 

Highlight of that meeting will 
be a January 15 rally and march 
to Dr. Martin Luther King’s grave- 
site in Atlanta in celebration of 
what would have been his 57th 
birthday. There, the Teamsters 
will place a wreath on his 
grave, adding their own tribute 
to the national one planned as 
January 20, 1986 becomes offi- 
cially “Martin Luther King Day,” 
a federal holiday. 

The march won't be the first 
for the Teamsters. Teamster 
leaders, including IBT General 
Secretary-Treasurer Weldon 
Mathis, then executive assist- 
ant to the general president, 
were among those leading the 
lines in marches for justice in 
city after city in which the 
Teamsters participated during 
the strife-torn sixties and seven- 
ties. 

Back in March, 1965, in fact, 
the Teamsters General Execu- 
tive Board took a then politi- 
cally unpopular stand by adopt- 
ing a morally just Civil Rights 
Resolution, implementing it by 


contributing $25,000 to the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, then headed by Dr. 
King, whom the Teamsters 
board cited as a “major force in 
the civil rights movement.” That 
was just one of many expres- 
sions of solidarity. 

The planned tribute to King 
will be the central event of the 
Black Caucus’s annual national 
meeting. 

Edward “Doc” James, chair- 
man of the National Black Cau- 
cus and vice president of Gary, 
Indiana, Teamsters Local 142 
notes, “The Teamsters National 
Black Caucus is open to any of- 
ficer or steward, black or white, 
male or female. We'd like as 
many people as possible at- 
tending our Atlanta meeting 
and marching, to signal our 
dedication to the cause of jus- 
tice for all workers. 

At that meeting, keynote 
speakers are expected to be for- 
mer U.N. Ambassador and At- 
lanta Mayor Andy Young and 
U.S. Representative William 
Clay (D-Mo.). 

As it enters its 11th year, this 
national Teamsters’ forum is 
moving aggressively and posi- 
tively to keep recognition of the 
issues facing black workers and 
unionists alive. 


Editor’s Note: 
In Chicago, IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Don Peters is heading 


a statewide labor panel 
planning other King tribute 
activities. 


At the New York policy session, Black Caucus chairman Doc James and 
Local 272 Sec.-Treas. Bennett welcomed V.P.’s Trerotola and Cleveland, as 


well as a special guest, N.Y. Mayor Ed Koch. 
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n November 11—Veterans 
Day—International Team- 
ster honored the occasion 


by accompanying Teamster reti- 


ree Tony Gonzales and a group 
of California vets on a personal 
mission—attending with them 

the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 


observance in Washington, D.C. 
Visiting the Vietnam Veterans 


Memorial is a very personal 
thing. Brother Gonzales, a 
union veteran of 33-years with 
Teamsters Local 633, had come 
because his 19-year-old son, 
Carlos, had been killed in Viet- 
nam just three months after ar- 
riving in the country with his 
Army Americal Division com- 
rades. His name is one of those 
on the long, black wall. 


eneral President Jackie 
Presser and the Team- 
sters General Executive 
| Board, in a further expansion of 
the services offered by the 
Teamsters International to its 
affiliates, recently announced 
program plans for a new Team- 
| ster Leadership Academy (TLA). 
The Academy's program, pre- 
pared exclusively for local offi- 
cers and business representa- 
| tives, is designed to sharpen 
| the ability of Teamster officers 
| to represent IBT members in all 
| aspects of labor relations. 
The TLA will convene 
| throughout the year, beginning 
in January, 1986, at Interna- 
tional headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
_ Presently, a number of 
courses have already been 
_ scheduled for the new year, 
with those positions reserved 
for principal officers newly 
elected or newly appointed in 
| 1984 or 1985. 
This “New Officer Orienta- 
| tion” will be conducted through 
| the IBT Education Department. 
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With Tony's group were other 
vets; Cliff, John and Doc took 
the time to share their insights, 
in the midst of their own pain, 
on what the experience of visit- 
ing the memorial means to a 
Vietnam era soldier. 

“Last night, I went over there 
and saw a lot of tears, a lot of 


International department di- 
rectors and staff will instruct in 
their specific areas of responsi- 
bility: legal developments, or- 
ganizing, bargaining, servicing, 
political action and government 
affairs. The program will focus 
on leadership responsibilities of 
Teamster local union officers 
under the IBT Constitution and 
federal law. 

Letters announcing the new 
program have been sent to all 
Teamster affiliates; letters of el- 
igibility have been sent to those 
officers who qualify to attend 
the first sessions. 

The IBT Education Depart- 
ment is in the process of devel- 
oping programs geared to other 
local union officers and busi- 
ness representatives to be cov- 
ered in the TLA. These will be 
announced as they are formu- 
lated. 

If you have any questions re- 
garding TLA, please contact Ar- 
thur F. Kane, Director of Educa- 
tion, IBT, through TITAN 
terminal address TLAI or at 
(202) 624-8117. 


friendship. Perfect strangers 
were coming over and hugging 
me to show they cared about 
me. Total strangers would 
throw their arms around you 
and tell you it’s okay. A lot of 
names, a lot of faces, a lot of 
memories came rushing back,” 
said Cliff. “It had been 15 years 
and I still didn’t want to come; 
now I'm glad I did.” 

“Your heart's in your throat 
all the time,” another veteran, 
John, said. 

“Anger, hatred, frustration— 
we've got it all,” these vets ad- 
mit. It was 15-to-20-year-old ex- 
cess baggage they were finally 
trying to get rid of, added Doc. 

“Children are paying for their 
fathers’ duty to their country 
and it's not right,” Cliff noted, 
adding that his own two young- 
est children suffer damage he 
believes came from his wartime 
exposure to Agent Orange. The 
government ignores the prob- 
lem. 

Asked why the monument 
meant so much to them, all 
agreed that it “gives us a 
chance to make peace with our 
ghosts, memories and buddies 
left behind.” 

Tony agreed that having oth- 
ers to share the suffering made 
things better. And along the 
way he even found other 
Brother Teamsters, such as Lo- 
cal 776 Vietnam vet and UPS 
Driver Dave Smith. 

Teamsters are proud of our 
service veteran members, and 
that we helped build this monu- 
ment to their service and sacri- 
fices. 
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Your CB’s a Safety Tool: 


Use It; Don’t Abuse It! 


wheel on a truck blows out 
or a motorist loses control. 
Then what? 

In one recent incident, a trac- 
tor-trailer went out of control af- 
ter the vehicle's left fuel tank 
struck and was penetrated by a 
dislodged steel plate while 
crossing the Calcasieu River 
Bridge near Lake Charles, Loui- 
siana. 

Approximately 75 gallons of 
diesel fuel were sent spewing 
from the vehicle, leaking onto a 
half-mile section of the bridge. 
A series of collisions resulted 
as unwary motorists happened 
across the oil slick pavement. 
The final toll: more than 26 ve- 
hicles involved, three persons 
killed and 18 persons injured. 

In that incident, a number of 
drivers reacted and detoured, 
averting further injury, after 
warning messages were broad- 
cast via CB radios. Others, 
however, continued to enter the 
area even after hearing the 
warnings. 

Based on this and similar in- 
cidents, the Department of 
Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently adopted a joint 
statement of policy, affirming 
that the use of CB radios “can 
offer a significant contribution 
to and promote safety and serv- 
ice on the nation’s highways.” 

Teamsters, as professional 
drivers, are urged to share the 
responsibility for helping to en- 
sure highway safety. 

Your CB radio, in truck cab or 
car, can be an effective 
“SAFETY” tool if you: 

@ Notify others of hazards 
promptly. 

®@ React appropriately to 
warning messages. 

®@ Aid with communications 
in emergencies. 


I happens every day. A 
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CBs have proven to be among 
the professional driver's most 
valued pieces of equipment; 
let's use those radios now to 
make our highways safer for 
all. 
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More Contaminants Banned 


he U.S. Environmental 
A Protection Agency has 
banned the sale and dis- 
tribution of three grain fumi- 
gants because of potential 
health risks. 

The banned fumigants are 
carbon tetrachloride, carbon di- 
sulfide and ethylene dichloride. 

EPA's action helps to protect 
the health of Teamster mem- 
bers nationwide, working with 
and around fumigated grain in 
grain elevators and mills. 

The banned fumigants were 
being used as substitutes for 
the fumigant, ethylene dibrom- 


ide (EDB), which was banned 
from use on grain in February, 
1984, after EPA determined that 
it posed an unreasonable risk 
to public health. 

The IBT had spearheaded the 
EDB issue in 1981, calling for an 
emergency OSHA standard to 
regulate its use. 


Although EPA has banned 
these three grain fumigants, 
other fumigants are still ap- 
proved for use on grain. These 
include chloropicrin, aluminum, 
magnesium phosphide and 
methyl bromide. 


Reduce Your Risk of CanceM 


he American Cancer Soci- 
i ety firmly believes that 
we are what we eat, and 
that our diet can predispose us 
to cancer, if it goes unmoni- 
tored. 

They recently issued a set of 
nutritional guidelines that may 
help reduce your risk of devel- 
oping cancer. Their recommen- 
dations, consistent with the 
findings of the National Re- 
search Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences (1982), go 
far beyond the Academy's find- 
ings in relating risk to obesity 
and fiber. The Society cautions 
that no dietary advice can guar- 
antee prevention of any specific 
cancer since present data pre- 
cludes any clear-cut conclu- 
sions. 


They do suggest, however, 
that you minimize your risk by: 

e@ AVOIDING OBESITY—This 
suggestion is based in part on 
findings of the Society's 12-year 
study of nearly one million 
Americans, which uncovered 
higher cancer risks among over- 
weight people, especially those 
40 percent or more overweight. 

e@ CUTTING FAT INTAKE— 
Eating fewer fatty foods, the So- 
ciety says, not only reduces 
daily calorie consumption, but 
reduces risk of breast, colon 
and prostatic cancers. 

e@ EATING MORE HIGH-FIBER 
FOODS—Even though research- 
ers disagree about fiber’s role 
in cancer prevention, the Soci- 
ety advises that foods such as 
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Minimize Your Health Risk: 
Use Safeguards When Handling Oil Products 


requent contact with used 
FE motor oil may increase an 
individual's risk of devel- 
oping skin tumors, according to 
a recent study done by the 
American Petroleum Institute 
(API). 

Based on API's findings, the 
United States Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) has is- 
sued a Notice of Potential Risk 
for handling of used motor oils. 

This notice advises all me- 
chanics and vehicle service 
workers to minimize contact 
with used oil and promptly re- 
move any used oil from their 
skin. 

EPA has a number of “Do's 
and Don’'t's” recommendations 
that might help, should you fall 
into the high-risk group. 


fruits, vegetables and whole- 
grain cereals be substituted for 
fatty foods. 

e EATING FOODS RICH IN 
VITAMINS A AND C—Studies 
indicate that foods rich in caro- 
tene (A) may lower the risk of 
cancers of the larynx, esopha- 
gus and lung. The Society rec- 
ommends relying on fruits and 
vegetables for vitamin A (exces- 
sive supplements of the fat-sol- 
uble vitamin A in capsule or 
tablet form can be toxic). 

Epidemiologic studies also in- 
dicate that people whose diets 
are rich in ascorbic acid are 
less prone to cancer, especially 
of the stomach and esophagus. 
Vitamin C can inhibit the for- 
mation of carcinogenic nitrosa- 
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DO: 

@ Follow work practices that 
minimize the amount of skin ex- 
posed and the length of time 
used oil stays on skin. 


@ Thoroughly wash used oil 
off skin as soon as possible 
with soap and water. 

A waterless hand cleaner can 
be used when soap and water 
are not available. (It's a good 
practice to apply skin cream af- 
ter using waterless hand 
cleaner.) 


@ Wash oil-soaked clothing 
before wearing it again. Dis- 
card oil-soaked shoes. 


@ Use gloves made from ni- 
trile, Neoprene, Viton or other 
material that oil cannot pene- 
trate, if this is practical for your 
kind of work. 


mines in the stomach, research- 
ers believe. 

e EATING LEAFY VEGETA- 
BLES—Research shows that 
vegetables in the mustard fam- 
ily, including cabbage, broc- 
coli, brussel sprouts, kohlrabi 
and cauliflower, may help re- 
duce the risk of cancers of the 
gastrointestinal and respiratory 
tracts. Tests on laboratory ani- 
mals indicate that these vegeta- 
bles may also be highly effec- 
tive in the prevention of 
chemically induced cancers. 

e DRINKING LESS ALCO- 
HOL—Heavy drinkers, espe- 
cially those who smoke ciga- 
rettes, are at unusually high 
risk for cancers of the mouth, 
throat, larynx and esophagus. 


DON'T: 

@ Use kerosene, thinners or 
solvents to remove used motor 
oil. They remove the skin's nat- 
ural protective oils and can 
cause dryness, irritation, and 
possibly, more serious toxic ef- 
fects. 


@ Overuse waterless hand 
cleaners, soaps or detergents. 
They can remove the skin's nat- 
ural protective barrier oils. 


@ Put oily rags in pockets or 
tuck them under a belt; this can 
cause continuous skin contact. 


e@ Pour used engine oil on the 
ground or down drains and 
sewers; it is a violation of fed- 
eral law. EPA encourages col- 
lection of used motor oil at col- 
lection points in compliance 
with appropriate state and local 
ordinances. 


ice Monitor the Foods You Eat, IBT S&H Says 


Alcohol abuse also can result in 
cirrhosis, which may lead to 
liver cancer. 

e EATING FEWER SALT- 
CURED, SMOKED and NITRITE- 
CURED FOODS—tThe U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
American meat industry have 
combined to substantially re- 
duce the nitrate content of pre- 
pared meats. However, ham, 
fish and some varieties of sau- 
sage smoked by traditional 
methods absorb carcinogenic 
tars similar to those in tobacco 
smoke. There is some evidence 
linking salt-cured and pickled 
foods to an increased risk of 
cancers of the stomach and 
esophagus, so this is another 
area in which to be wary. 
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Timely Withdrawal 


From Multi-Employer Bargaining? 


n employer's conduct fol- 
& lowing its timely with- 
drawal from a multi-em- 
ployer association was held to 
be inconsistent with the em- 
ployer’s stated intent to aban- 
don group bargaining and to 
negotiate separately. 
Accordingly, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in San Francisco held 
recently that the employer un- 
lawfully refused to comply with 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ment negotiated by the multi- 
employer association because 
the involved employer had par- 
ticipated in negotiations after it 
gave notice that it was with- 
drawing from the association. 
In reaching its decision, the 
Court of Appeals noted that, in 
order for a withdrawal from a 
multi-employer unit to be effec- 
tive, it must be unequivocal. 
In this case, the employer 
took an active role in the asso- 
ciation’s first six bargaining 


sessions even though it had 
sent timely notice that it was 
withdrawing from the multi-em- 
ployer unit. 

The employer's representative 
did not mention his withdrawal 
letter at the bargaining session, 
nor did he indicate he was 
present in any capacity other 
than as a negotiator for the as- 
sociation. The court found that 
the employer's participation in 
negotiation was, in effect, a re- 
traction of its timely with- 
drawal. 

The general rule is that an 
employer may not withdraw 
from a multi-employer unit once 
negotiations have begun. How- 
ever, if there is mutual consent 
between the employer and the 
union to permit a withdrawal 
after the commencement of ne- 
gotiations, an exception to the 
general rule is recognized. 

In this case, the court noted 
that the union did not consent 


ATTENTION 


Our 
Legal 


Counsel 


Says... 


(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


to the employer's withdrawal 
from the association. No sepa- 
rate negotiations with the em- 
ployer occurred. Furthermore, 
the union received no benefits 
from the employer's withdrawal 
and it promptly filed unfair la- 
bor practices when the em- 
ployer refused to sign the 
agreement reached with the as- 
sociation. 

Consistency, in this case, 
was the key. Absent such con- 
sistency, the union has no obli- 
gation to bargain with that em- 
ployer and can require the 
employer to abide by the bar- 
gaining agreement reached 
with the association. 


Carhaulers Contract Language Addition 


uring the National Auto- 
mobile Transporters In- 
dustry negotiations in 
August, 1985, the Teamsters Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
Industry Negotiating Committee 
advised the General Executive 
Board that severe hardship 
would be experienced by strik- 
ing members engaged in the 
driveaway of heavy-duty vehi- 
cles, by reason of a threatened 
diversion by shippers of a sub- 
stantial portion of their busi- 
ness to non-union companies. 
The driveaway of heavy-duty 
vehicles represented a rela- 
tively small division of the in- 
dustry which was on strike, and 
the success of the strike was 
not dependent upon maintain- 
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ing the strike against the drive- 
away companies. 

Since the General Executive 
Board believed it to be in the 
best interest of the members, 
the International Union and the 
involved local unions to allow a 
suspension of the strike against 
the driveaway companies, and 
in order to avoid any dispute as 
to the interpretation or clarifica- 
tion of the authority of the Na- 
tional Negotiating Committee in 
these circumstances, the Gen- 
eral Executive Board—pursuant 
to its authority under Article 
XVI, Section 6, of the Interna- 
tional Constitution—amended 
Article XVI by adding the fol- 
lowing language after the fifth 
paragraph of Section 4(b): 


“The Negotiating Com- 
mittee shall also have the 
authority, with the approval 
of the General Executive 
Board, to temporarily sus- 
pend or terminate the strike 
on such area, multi-area or 
national, company-wide, 
industry-wide, local union 
or such other selected basis 
as the Committee shall de- 
termine, without the vote of 
the affected membership, 
although no agreement 
may have been reached.” 
The General Executive Board 

took this action on August 8, 
1985, and subsequently ratified 
this amendment at the Board 
meeting held October 14-16, 
1985. 


TEAMSTER 


IT’S THE HOLIDAY SEASON: 
HELP LIGHT THE WAY HOME FOR MISSING CHILDREN 


CHRISTINA MARIE PARRISH ANTHONY BERNARD FRANKO 


DATE MISSING: 9/6/84 —_ EYES: Brown DATE MISSING: 5/9/83 EYES: Brown 
FROM: Akron, OH HEIGHT: 5’1” FROM: Lemmon Valley, NV HEIGHT: 4’11” 
DOB: 12/25/67 WEIGHT: 140 DOB: 8/15/72 WEIGHT: 85 
BLACK FEMALE HAIR: Black WHITE MALE HAIR: Brown 


If you can identify these children or 
any other missing child, report all 
information you may have to: 


1-800-843-5678 


(For Sightings Only) 


For Other Information Call: (517) 764-6070 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 1368 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49204 


General President 


WELDON MATHIS 
General Secretary- Treaster. 


- JOSEPH TREROTOLA 
First: Vice‘President.. 


ROBERT HOLMES 
Second: Vice Président 
Third Vice President 


», JOSEPH W, MORGAN 
Fourth Vice President 
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“Fro The ‘Teamsters’ General Executive Board 


JACKIE PRESSER «°° |. EDWARD LAWSON’ — 


WILLIAM J. McCARTHY. 


Fifth Vice President 


ARNIE WEINMEISTER 


Sixth: Vice: President 


> {LOUISE PEICK 
Seventh Vice President’ 


JOHN H. CLEVELAND 
 Bightlb Vice President 


MAURICE R: SCHURR © 


Ninth: Vicé'President : 


DONALD PETERS 
| Tenth; Vice ‘President 


S& MITCHEL LEDET BEN'LEAL -R.V. DURHAM. 4 


- WALTER SHEA’ 
Eleventh Vice President 


HAROLD FRIEDMAN © 


‘Twelfth Vice Presitlent.° 


* JACK DCOX 
Fhirteenth Vice. President: 


DON'L, WEST 
: Fourteenth Vice-President 


MICHAEL J, RILEY 
Fifteenth Vice President 


TR. COZZA 


_ Sixteenth Vice President 
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